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Dissent in Eastern Europe: A New Coalition? ine Py 
Walter D. Connor 


With the possible exception of post-1976 Poland, there is little evidence as yet of workers and 
intellectuals’ bridging the gap between their respective interests to form coalitions in opposition to the 
East European Communist regimes. Expanded working classes, faced with declining mobility 
opportunities, may develop increased “class consciousness,” but they are more likely to be 
concerned with “bread and butter’ issues than with the more abstract goals of the dissenting 
intelligentsia. 


Moscow and the Soviet Jews: A Parting of the Ways 
Zvi Gitelman 


In the last decade, a variety of official Soviet policies—including a sharp increase in anti-Zionism— 
have interacted with latent popular feelings to generate a new surge of antisemitism in the USSR. 
The decision to allow some Jews to emigrate, far from easing matters, has increased tensions, as 
Moscow has evidently come to view Soviet Jews as a virtual fifth column to be denied advanced 
education and responsible jobs. Such developments have convinced even many highly acculturated 
persons of Jewish descent that their future does not lie in the Soviet Union. 


Evolution of the Nonaligned Movement 
William M. LeoGrande 


Since its inception, the nonaligned movement has experienced not only a major expansion of its 
ranks but also a radicalization of its outlook. In its first decade, its politics were shaped by the cold 
war conflict between East and West; in its second decade, they have been defined largely by the 
members’ grievances against the West alone. As the movement enters its third decade, however, its 
politics, especially in the wake of the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, will probably be determined 
by an interaction with both of the world’s power blocs that is more complex than that which 
characterized either of the two previous decades. 


Essay-reviews 


Soviet Energy: Supply vs. Demand 
Edward A. Hewett 


Soviet and East European energy needs have major ramifications both for world energy supplies and 
for political relations within the Soviet orbit. In the 1980's, the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance should become a net importer of petroleum. The key question is whether the Soviet Union 
will continue to subsidize the oil imports of its Comecon allies or force them to make hard-currency 
purchases on their own. 
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China’s Energy Prospects 
Kim Woodard 


Prospects that China will become a major energy exporter over the next several decades are dim. 
While the People’s Republic has considerable energy resources, its own enormous developmental 
needs can be expected to absorb the bulk of its increased output of commercial energy commodities; 
indeed, one might even predict, on the basis of comparative analysis with other major economies, 
that China will itself become a net importer of energy toward the end of this century. 


Broadcasting to the USSR and Eastern Europe 
Peter Grothe 


Communist leaders in the USSR and Eastern Europe have long considered broadcasting to their 
countries by Western radio stations one of the most potent threats to their rule. Western broadcasts 
force Communist authorities to address topics they might otherwise seek to avoid and to adjust 
domestic broadcasts to compete with the foreign stations. To the extent that Western broadcasts 
break regime monopolies on information, this perceived challenge is likely to grow in the 1980's as 
advancing technology makes not only Western radio but also Western television accessible to the | 
masses in Communist states. 


Sourcebooks on European Communist States 
Viadimir Socor 


Sourcebooks on Soviet and East European affairs tend to fall into three broad categories: surveys of 
current events, bibliographies of published work, and resource guides for those interested in primary 
research possibilities. Among a recent sampling of such sourcebooks, the resource guides appear 
most likely to promote progress in Soviet-East European area studies, whereas the surveys ane 
bibliographies are more useful for reference and orientation. 


The Cuban Enigma 
Antoni M. Kapcia 


The Cuban Revolution has now lasted for more than 20 years and appears to have become an 
established fact of international life. Over these years, Cuba has evolved an “alternative” 
revolutionary model to that of the USSR. This may be described as nationalist “mobilization politics,” 
with adapted elements of socialist models and an agrarian, export-led distribution economy. 
Moreover, Cuba seems to be slowly, if tentatively, reducing some aspects of the dependence on ine 
Soviet Union that marked the Revolution’s early years. 


Conflict Within the Iraqi Left 
John K. Cooley 


Since the overthrow of the pro-Western Hashemite monarchy in 1958, various groups in Iraq, all 
claiming to speak with a leftist voice, have competed to lead Iraq toward what they perceive as its 
rightful place in the world. Of these, the most important have been the Baath and the Iraqi 
Communist Party. While a rapprochement between these two rivals took place in the wake of the 
establishment of the present Baathist regime in 1968 and of a subsequent warming of Soviet-traqi 
relations, the recent discord between Baghdad and Moscow has produced a renewal of the conflict. 


Dissent in Eastern Europe: 
A New Coalition? 


By Walter D. Connor 


udged by the ultimate test of success applicable to 

States—survival—the East European Communist 

regimes have succeeded. All past the age of 30, 
they have now achieved a measure of security after an 
early period marked both by severely compromised 
legitimacy and identity as Soviet-sponsored and 
--controlled regimes (as all save Albania and Yugo- 
Slavia have been) and by the threat of ‘‘rollback”’ by a 
West then preponderant in the international power 
balance. Still dominated in many matters by the 
USSR, each regime nonetheless strikes, in charac- 
teristic ways, a balance between persistent elements 
of national identity and the effects of 30 years of 
Soviet-initiated change. 

None, however, has escaped internal protest and 
criticism, dissent and opposition. The sources of this 
opposition have been diverse. Segments of the intel- 
ligentsia seem to be in a state of permanent dissent, 
finding as much to despise in the current regimes as 
their forebears did in the interwar regimes of elitist 
Poland and Hungary, ‘bourgeois’? Czechoslovakia, 
and the unstable Balkan states. Workers, too, have 
registered discontent, but the potential impact of their 
larger numbers has been reduced by the episodic 
quality of their activity. For the most part, the new 
working classes have remained quiet—their outbursts 
leaving only memories of riots, marches, and crudely 
lettered banners, but no literature, no organizational 
heritage, however loose. 


Mr. Connor is director of Soviet and East European 
studies at the US Department of State’s Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute. He is the author of Deviance in Soviet 
Society, 1972, and Socialism, Politics, and Equality: 
Hierarchy and Change in Eastern Europe and the 
USSR, 1979, as well as coauthor of Public Opinion in 
European Socialist Systems, 1977. 


Regimes have prospered from this situation, 
wherein generally only the intelligentsia seemed to re- 
quire constant collective political surveillance. But 
things would grow less favorable were the future to 
produce a more politicized working class, and if link- 
ages of an enduring sort were to be established be- 
tween workers and the more articulate intellectuals. 
This article shall examine—in the light of past events 
and current politics in Eastern Europe—the pos- 
sibilities of the development of such linkages. 


Workers and the Workers’ State 


Though East European Communist parties assumed 
power in the 1940’s in the name of the ‘‘workers,” the 
dependence of these parties—as organizational 
entities—on this social base was minimal. Highly dis- 
ciplined, centralized organizations, the Communist 
parties found their raison d’étre in the acquisition and 
retention of absolute power, not in the direct represen- 
tation of worker aspirations. What Richard Lowenthal 
has said of the Soviet party is equally true of its later 
imitators: 


. the Russian Bolsheviks’ pretense of being a 
working-class party had never been true either, even 
when industrial workers constituted the majority of 
their membership—because their form of organization 
made them independent of the actual support of the 
bulk of the working class and enabled them to change 
their ‘social basis” as occasion required... .' 


Liberated as they were from any mass Social base, 


1Richard Lowenthal, World Communism: The Disintegration of a 
Secular Faith, New York, NY, Oxford University Press, 1964, p. 109. 
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Workers on the production line at a modern phar- 
maceutical plant on the outskirts of Warsaw. 


—P.A. Interpress Photos. 


the East European regimes, backed by Soviet power, 
were able to a large degree to insulate themselves 
from popular demands, to suppress their very expres- 
sion. The reality was party domination of all classes, 
including the workers, and preemption by the party of 
all organizational “space’’ between workers and the 
polity through dominance of the trade-union organiza- 
tions, “production conferences,” and other organs at 
the factory and higher levels. Add to this formidable 
array of party control instrumentalities the police ap- 
paratus, especially at its high-Stalinist peak, and the 
quietude of the workers is not difficult to explain. 

Yet, all these were not the only factors contributing 
to the relative absence of worker militancy and dissent 
during the “gray years” of Stalinism. As | have argued 
elsewhere, * the impact of rapid economic moderniza- 
tion and industrialization on the working class also 
contributed greatly to its political ‘‘neutralization.” 
True, the “takeoff” into “planned” industrialization in 
the late 1940’s, with its high reinvestment rates, de- 


SS 


?What follows summarizes points made in the author's ‘Social 
Change and Stability in Eastern Europe,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), November-December 1977. See also Walter D. 
Connor, Socialism, Politics, and Equality: Hierarchy and Change in 
Eastern Europe and the USSR, New York, NY, Columbia University 
Press, 1979. 
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pressed the living standards and real incomes of most 
social groups—including many elements of the 
working class—to a point lower than that of the last 
years before World War II and lower than the level. 
achieved in the first few years of reconstruction after 
World War Il, but the result was not that destabilizing 
with respect to the working class. This was because 
the ‘‘working class’’ itself was undergoing rapid 
change. It grew in size as a consequence of the re- 
cruitment of peasants (which in turn eased the tradi-. 
tional problems of rural overpopulation and underem- 
ployment.) ‘‘Hereditary” proletarians became a minor- 
ity in workers’ ranks. Moreover, the demand for pres- 
ent and future managers and professionals of pre- 
sumably “healthy” social origin generated a flow out of 
the ranks of the working class, especially by working- | 
class children, into the new socialist intelligentsia, the’ 
new political and economic bureaucracies. Despite | 
the regimes’ continued rhetoric extolling proletarian’ 
virtue, the participants in this movement out of the: 
working class experienced it as upward mobility. 

The working class, thus, was open at both ends. At 
the top, the ambitious, intelligent, and even 
opportunistic—from whom working-class leaders. 
have always tended to come—were co-opted into the 
new privileged groups. At the bottom, peasants and 
their offspring, unused to city life and industrial disci-. 
pline but eager to escape the harsh rural life, entered 
in increased numbers. It made little difference that the 
new socialist intelligentsia of, say, 1952 did not live as: 
well as its interwar predecessor, or that skilled workers} 
in the Warsaw or Budapest of the same year worked | 
longer for less than their counterparts in 1938. The 
frame of reference of the members of the new intel-. 
ligentsia was that of the working class from which they. 
had risen; that of the new workers, the peasant world’ 
they had left. For both, their new status yielded satis- 
factions, psychological and material, which gave them 
a “stake” in the system, a reason to feel that what had’ 
befallen them could not have come under the old re- 
gime. | 

This state of affairs profoundly affected the psychol-| 
ogy of the working class and the probabilities of its’ 
developing ‘‘class consciousness’”’ in the classic. 
sense. For the peasant, mobility into the working 
class—into the urban environment, to a job with} 
bounded hours, steady work, and regular pay—repre- 
sented an individual solution. For working-class off- 
Spring not content to settle for their father’s status, the 
expansion of educational opportunities and the de- 
mand for professional cadres held out the prospect, 
once again, of individual advancement. These high! 
mobility prospects militated against a readiness to 
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seek collective solutions to problems—a readiness 
more likely to arise when individuals are convinced 
that their membership in a particular class is a “life 
sentence.” 

However, the prospects of mobility have been di- 
minished in recent years. The intelligentsia is not ex- 
panding at the rate it did during the “heroic’’ years, 
and the rate of growth of the working class has slowed 
with a decline in fertility and the drying-up of the 
peasant labor pool. Although the offspring of today’s 
intelligentsia possess inherited advantages in their 
quest to reproduce their parents’ status, working-class 
youths face diminished prospects for advancement, 
for their numbers and educational aspirations have 
grown faster than university vacancies. Working-class 
youths of today also must view their social status dif- 
ferently than their fathers did theirs, i.e., from the 
more critical perspective of the working class itself 
rather than as ex-peasants. The chances are increas- 
ing that these youths will be forced to remain, against 


their will, in their class of origin. 

Thus, there have appeared to be better prospects 
for the emergence of a proletarian ‘‘class conscious- 
ness.’ Some saw such a development foreshadowed 
in the Polish events of 1970 and 1976, the Romanian 
strikes of 1977, and other protests. But the question 
of whether the “new” activism means anything more 
fundamental than the spontaneous and ad hoc disor- 
ders of 1953-56 is a complex one, and even Marxist 
dissidents have expressed doubts. For example, the 
Hungarian Andras Hegedus has voiced concern that 
in the Polish protests of 1970 and 1976, “it was not 
the demands of the workers as producers ... but as 
consumers which came to the front,’ and he has ar- 
gued that the experience of the past has turned work- 


3 Andras Hegedus, ‘‘The Main Characteristic of the Social Structure 
of East European Societies, and the Alternatives of Democratic 
Development of their Power Structure,” paper presented to the 1978 
Annual Meeting of the National Association for Soviet and East 
European Studies, Cambridge University, Cambridge, mimeo., p. 8. 


A photo of noncollectivized Romanian peasants in the village of Dobresti outside Bucharest in 1953. Indus- 
trialization has since brought many such individuals into urban, industrial jobs. 


—Wide World. 
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ers toward the maximization of wages and the minimi- 
zation of work to the exclusion of other concerns.‘ Er- 
nest Mandel has called Marxist dissidents to the task 
of helping the working mass become “‘politically active 
and conscious,” but has noted that the ‘higher level 
of job security and much lower work rhythm” which 
workers enjoy in socialist economies vs. their counter- 
parts in capitalist economies will make this difficult. > It 
is, indeed, difficult to deny that workers’ demands 
have been “economistic.” ® 

Whether these demands and those who express 
them should therefore be written off as of little poten- 
tial significance for political change is another ques- 
tion. True, in the past, there has been little inclination 
on the part of workers to merge their particular de- 
mands with broader demands voiced by intellectual 
dissidents for liberalization of economic and political 
life in Eastern Europe. But is this still the case? To 
answer that question, one must first examine the rec- 
ord in an attempt to understand better how and why 
the activities of these two groups have diverged. 


Different Worlds, Different Concerns 


The dynamics of Communist politics over the last 
three decades have unquestionably shown that a wide 
gap still separates intelligentsia from workers. At most 
critical junctures, cooperation between them has been 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Poland provides much to ponder in this regard. In 
1956, each group contributed to the upheaval of the 
Polish October, but in different and uncoordinated 
ways. A rebel intelligentsia and studentry made its im- 
pact felt in the pages of Po prostu and other journals, 
as well as through a “revisionist” element in the upper 
councils of the Polish United Workers’ Party (PUWP) 
itself, paving the way for the return of Wladyslaw 
Gomu:a. Although little contact existed between this 
intelligentsia and Poland’s workers, expressions of 
dissent by the latter—the riots in Poznan and 
elsewhere and the rapid growth of workers’ councils in 
the factories—were perhaps even more critical than 
actions of the intelligentsia in convincing the regime 
hierarchs that substantial accommodations would be 
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‘Socialism and Bureaucracy, New York, NY, St. Martin’s Press, 
1976, pp. 116-17. 

5 Ernest Mandel, “The Social Forces Behind Détente,” in Ken 
Coates, Ed., Détente and Socialist Democracy, New York, NY, Monad 
Press, 1976, pp. 45-46. 

5For some comments on the nature of workers’ demands, see David 
Lane, The Socialist Industrial State, London, Allen and Unwin, 1976, 
pp. 97-101. 
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The Szczecin building in which Polish United Workers’ 
Party First Secretary Edward Gierek met with striking 
workers in January 1971. The signs read: ‘‘The Central. 
Trade Union Council [CRZZ|—with the Workers and 
Not with the Party’; “Punish Those Guilty of the 
Bloodshed”; and “Citizens’ Militia: Do Not Shoot at 

Workers.” 


—A private photo by a Polish citizen now in the West. — 


required to restore social peace. In these actions, 
workers were returning to the tactics used less suc- | 
cessfully almost a decade earlier to defend themselves — 
against fundamental changes heralded by the absorp- 
tion of the Polish Socialist Party into the PUWP.7 In | 
the context of early 1957, contemplating the tragedy — 
that had befallen their counterparts in Budapest, both 
the intelligentsia and the workers of Poland could 
convince themselves that they had ‘‘won.” Neverthe- 
less, each Polish group had acted separately to 
achieve its results. 

In the Polish crises of 1968 and 1970, there were | 
not even simultaneous actions by both groups. In the 
first crisis, the intellectuals and students found them- 
selves quite alone. The workers showed no disposition 


either to identify with the quest of the intelligentsia for 

pa Ail ne Vo betie eee ae dele 
7See Jaime Reynolds, ‘Communists, Socialists and Workers: 

Poland, 1944-1948," Soviet Studies (Glasgow), October 1978, 

pp. 516-39. 


greater freedoms of its own or to be greatly concerned 
about the ‘‘anti-Zionist’ binge of 1967-68, in which 
Gomulka struggled to retain his grip on power against 
the challenge of Mieczyslaw Moczar and at the same 
time “cool” the intellectuals. In December 1970, the 
situation was reversed. Precipitous price rises brought 
the workers into the streets and firebombs into party 
headquarters, but a dispirited intelligentsia expressed 
little active sympathy with “bread and butter’ con- 
cerns of the workers. Thus, the spheres of workers 
and intellectuals, in dissent as in everyday life, con- 
tinued to be separate in Poland. 

What did the events of 1968 in Czechoslovakia tell 
us about worker-intellectual relations there? A decade 
later, there still remain questions about the degree of 
collaboration across class boundaries in the Czecho- 
slovak reform movement of that time. To be sure, in 
~March 1968, the philosopher Ivan Svitak told a group 

of mine workers in Ostrava that “the best guarantee 
that our process of regeneration will be socialist and 
democratic in nature lies in the alliance of workers 
and intellectuals, that is to say in you, the working 
class.”® But such an alliance did not arise swiftly. 
Some support for a central reform demand of the 
intelligentsia—a free press—came in the form of 
“workers’ committees for the defense of press free- 
dom,” which emerged first in the Ostrava region and 
then elsewhere. Still, neither the mandate nor the pro- 
cedures and activities of such committees were ever 
clear..As one analyst put it, they could be regarded 
only as “a worthy initiative which, although promising 
spontaneous working class action and an alliance be- 
tween workers and the intelligentsia, did not in fact go 
very far.’’ 

Moreover, the attempts of the reformers to ‘‘sell’” the 
nation on the dual package of political and economic 
reform encountered a mix of worker apathy and resis- 
tance. This response reflected the success of a gov- 
ernment policy that, since 1948, had attempted to 
drive a wedge between the workers (who were exalted 
‘in almost cult proportions in official rhetoric) and the 
intelligentsia (oft-derided). This divisive view had “‘in- 
fected the party as a whole and all levels of society.’’'° 
Under Antonin Novotny, the regime continued to play 
on worker ‘‘prejudices and disdain for intellectuals.’’"’ 


— 8lvan Svitak, The Czechoslovak Experiment 1968-1969, New York, 
NY, Columbia University Press, 1971, p. 52. 

8Vladimir V. Kusin, Political Grouping in the Czechoslovak Reform 
Movement, New York, NY, Columbia University Press, 1972, p. 36. For 
more on the committees on press freedom, see ibid., pp. 34-37; and 
Svitak, op. cit., pp. 74-75, 96-97. 

19H. Gordon Skilling, Czechoslovakia’s Interrupted Revolution, 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 1976, p. 132. 
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As the events of 1968 unfolded, Novotny partisans 
denounced the reformers as “radicals” who sought ‘“‘to 
rob the working classes of what they had achieved in 
20 years’ hard work.” Indeed, the reformers’ call for 
discipline and productivity—in addition to appeals for 
greater civil freedom—did seem to threaten the ex- 
treme egalitarianism of reward and the degree of se- 
curity workers had achieved in jobs they performed 
with minimal effort. Furthermore, the same persons 
who had crippled implementation of the New Eco- 
nomic System shamelessly blamed its architects for 
the sorry state of the Czechoslovak economy in 
1968. '? 

Whatever the distortions in such demagoguery, both 
the political emphasis of the reform and the social 
background of its vocal proponents made it seem 
alien to some, perhaps a majority, of the workers. 
Gordon Skilling describes the situation: 


The workers were often unhappy with the prominent 
part taken by journalists, scholars, and writers after 
January and feared a “hegemony” of the intellectuals. 
... The economic reform itself was viewed with con- 
siderable reserve, and even opposition, raising as it 
did the specter of unemployment and by its emphasis 
on productivity and qualification, threatering the 
“equalization” of income under previous wage policy. 
The so-called workers’ policy in the past had given 
them, they felt, “social security,” assuring them both 
employment and a minimum and stable standard of 
living, and affording certain sectors of the working 
class a privileged position. Such attitudes were fos- 
tered by trade union and party functionaries, often of 
working-class origin, who saw their own positions en- 
dangered by reforms and speaking in the name of 
“their” class, inculcated the workers with their fears 
for the fate of socialism.'* 


As a consequence, no firm ‘‘coalition” of workers 
and intellectuals emerged in Czechoslovakia until Au- 
gust 1968, when the Soviet-led invasion persuaded the 
two groups to look beyond “class” or occupational 
interests. The effect was similar to the temporary uni- 
fication of views wrought by invasion or the threat of it 
in 1956 Hungary and Poland. However, it was not long 
before workers and intellectuals returned to uncoordi- 


11Galia Golan, The Czechoslovak Reform Movement: Communism 
in Crisis, 1962-1968, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1971, 
p. 29. 

12See Alex Pravda, ‘‘Some Aspects of the Czechoslovak Economic 
Reform and the Working Class in 1968,” Soviet Studies, July 1973, 
pp. 104ff. 

13Skilling, op. cit., p. 580. 
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nated pursuit of their respective and disparate goals. 

Let us look more closely at these differing sets of 
aspirations. Many members of the intelligentsia, de- 
spite the group’s generally successful accommodation 
to the socialist system and benefit from it, incline to- 
ward liberal reform for reasons both of self-interest 
and of principle. Decentralizing, market-oriented re- 
forms of the economy promise rewards for scarce 
skills and knowledge. The intellectual is likely to see 
his specialized competence as “‘scarce” and to antici- 
pate greater rewards in any move away from the 
“compression” of pay differentials common in com- 
mand systems. ‘‘Marketization’’ also promises 
broadening of the range of goods, services, and 
housing available to the many intellectuals and pro- 
fessionals who are already well paid. Greater freedom 
to travel abroad offers the prospect of new earning 
opportunities, as well as professional growth. 

More fundamentally, liberal intellectuals are at- 
tracted by the prospect of a more generalized ‘‘free- 
dom,”’ which would permit them to go where facts, 
theory, and the thought process lead. While virtually 
no large organization anywhere completely guarantees 
the specialist such autonomy, the politicization of 
broad spectra of life and the pervasiveness of the 
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party apparatus in research institutes and universities 


(as well as in the factories and farms) in Eastern |, 


Europe tend to reduce such autonomy to a minimum. 
Intellectuals look to reform to bring a freer, looser, 
‘“decompressed”’ political environment, which they 
see as benefiting not only themselves but other 
classes as well. 

But other classes—the working class the largest 
among them—have their own priorities. As Alexander 
Matejko puts it, for the intelligentsia ‘‘political freedom 


was and is a primary need, whereas for the blue-collar |; 


workers it is only a secondary need.’’'* Indeed, given 
the social and economic history of the East European 
working classes, preoccupation with more mundane 


concerns—an adequate material existence and security| 


of employment to undergird it—is no surprise. 

And, whatever the ultimate consequences for pro- 
ductivity and efficiency, socialist economies have pro- 
vided ‘full’ and secure employment—often through 


an overstocking of labor, which creates a full-paid 


“underemployment” wherein individual workers do 
not work hard and many husband their energies for 


14 Alexander Matejko, Social Change and Stratification in Eastern 
Europe, New York, NY, Praeger, 1974, p. 114. 
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other, more remunerative ‘‘private’’ work.'® However 
modest the general living standards may be, wage and 
welfare policies have provided a “‘floor’’ below which 
one cannot fall, whether one is diligent or not. These 
policies have also in some measure kept down top 
earnings, in response to and reinforcing egalitarian 
sentiments among workers. 

Prescriptions for economic reform, particularly the 
emphasis on increased efficiency and a tighter tying of 
reward to performance and to scarcity of skills, seem 
to menace many worker interests. Unskilled workers 
fear the stated preference for skilled workers; lazy 
workers, the endorsement of the industrious and 
energetic; those in unprofitable factories, the possibil- 
ity of closings and layoffs; and all workers, a new and 
more demanding tempo of work. 

The need for financial and psychological ‘‘belt- 
tightening” among some portion of the working class 
in the short run lessens the receptivity of workers to 
the long-run reform promise of a more productive 
economy and an overall improvement in living stand- 
ards. Promises for a greater role of workers in 
management—a change itself generally envisaged for 
later stages of the reforms—run up against worker 
coolness to contemporary forms of ‘‘participation” and 
perhaps some preference for revitalization of the trade 
unions as defenders of workers’ interests against 
management.'® As Matejko observed in the Polish 
context, “‘intellectuals, who may advocate reform, 
cannot count on the immediate support of the blue- 
collar workers.’’'” 

Through the early 1970's in Eastern Europe, then, 
the concerns of the dissident intelligentsia sparked 
uncertain response at best among the workers. The 
working class, when it showed signs of dissent and 
revolt, generally acted independently of the intelligent- 
sia, manifesting different timetables and priorities. 
Such outbursts were episodic and lacking in organiza- 
tion. There was little evidence of any alliance between 
intellectuals and workers. 


Prospects for a Coalition 


Events in Poland, beginning in June 1976, have 
raised at least the possibility of a significant change in 
the general pattern just described. However, the 
Polish case must be judged against the backdrop of 
developments in other East European states to deter- 
mine whether it is unique or symptomatic of a major 
new trend in the area. 

As the summer of 1976 came to Poland, things 
seemed to be proceeding according to form. For 


example, there had been little worker participation in 
the protests that had been voiced by Polish intellectu- 
als in late 1975 and early 1976 over proposed 
changes in the Polish constitution that would further 
Strengthen regime controls and “‘cement”’ relations be- 
tween Poland and the USSR."8 

But an unprecedented sequence of events began 
with the riots by workers in Ursus, Radom, and other 
locales after the June 25 official announcement of 
sharp price increases. As in 1970, the workers acted 
on their own, responding to ‘‘bread and butter’’ issues 
of particular concern to them (in the process bringing 
both a rollback of the price rises and police repres- 
sion). This time, however, the intellectuals came to the 
support of the workers in a most untypical fashion. On 
June 29, an open letter to the Polish parliament (the 
Sejm) from 14 intellectuals denounced government 
reprisals against the workers who had rioted, and ob- 
served that ‘‘on the agendum is the establishment of a 
real representation of the workers.’’'? This was fol- 
lowed on July 11 by Jacek Kuron’s open letter to Ital- 
ian Communist Party Secretary-General Enrico Ber- 
linguer, calling for Eurocommunist support for the 
Polish workers’ cause,?° and then throughout the 
summer by further protests on the workers’ behalf. Fi- 
nally, in September, there emerged a Workers’ De- 
fense Committee (KOR). This group, which included a 
broad spectrum of mainly Marxist intellectuals, from 
Jerzy Andrzejewski to Jacek Kuron, promised eco- 
nomic, legal, and medical assistance to strikers’ 
families; called for an amnesty; and demanded inves- 
tigations of “police brutality” during and after the riots. 

The creation of this ‘bridge’ across the gap be- 
tween worker and intellectual reflected, perhaps, a 
reassessment of the paths to, and potential for, politi- 
cal change in Poland. Indeed, the young Polish histo- 
rian Adam Michnik, a ‘‘veteran”’ of the struggles 
against intellectual repression in 1968 and sub- 
sequently a member of KOR’s directing committee, 
had earlier urged intellectuals to appreciate 


the power of the workers who, by their firm and reso- 
lute attitude, have already wrested some spectacular 


15 See the study of the Ikarus factory work force summarized in Radio 
Free Europe, Hungarian Situation Report (Munich—hereafter HSR), 
No. 2, May 17, 1978, pp. 7-10. 

'6On this in the 1968 Czechoslovak context, see Pravda, op. cit., 
pp. 121ff. 

17 Opicitz, ps 219. 

'8For documents protesting the proposed constitutional changes, 
see Association of Polish Students and Graduates in Exile, Compiler, 
Dissent in Poland 1976-1977, London, 1977, pp. 11-24. 

19 Ibid., p. 71. 

20lbid., pp. 72-75. 
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Workers from the tractor plant in Ursus block the Berlin-Warsaw train during disorders in the summer of 1976 : 
protesting drastic food price increases announced by the Polish government. 


concessions from the government. ... without any 
doubt it is of them that the government is really afraid; 
it is the pressure of this social class which is the sine 
qua non of the evolution of national life towards 
democratization. ?' 


The pro-worker activism of KOR, fostered by implicit 
support from the hierarchy of the Catholic Church, by 
occasional spontaneous open letters of protest from 
workers,** and by the gingerly quality of the harass- 
ment by a regime concerned above all with ‘muddling 
through” a time of trial, proceeded along the lines 
KOR had laid out for itself. To be sure, KOR remained 
an organization of intellectuals who had decided to de- 
fend workers’ interests—not a joint organization of 


21 Adam Michnik, ‘The New Evolutionism,” Survey (London), 
Summer-Autumn 1976, p. 274. 

22See Dissent in Poland, pp. 112ff., for the texts of workers’ letters 
from Radom and Ursus. 

23Quoted in La Repubblica (Rome), Nov. 16, 1976, and cited in 
Radio Free Europe, Polish Situation Report (Munich—hereafter PSR), 
No. 40, Nov. 29, 1976, p. 11. 

24See PSR, No. 5, Feb. 18, 1977, p. 10. 

25Dissent in Poland, pp. 180-86; and PSR, No. 16, June 15197 7s 
pp. 1-2. 
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workers and intellectuals as such. The degree of unity 
between the two groups with respect to demands and 
views must be regarded as questionable—despite 
Michnik’s statement that ‘within one year, we have 
succeeded in creating an extraordinary unity among 
intellectuals, students, and workers.’2° Still, the dis- 
senting intellectuals had learned the importance of 
joint action from the events of 1968 and 1970. 

The government, aware of the significance of such 
action, attempted at various junctures to discredit the 


intellectuals of KOR before the workers. For example, | 


a speaker at a Socialist Youth Union conference in 
February 1977 stated that “in 1968 these people [the 
intellectuals] expressed their contempt of the working 
class. They don now the garb of defenders of work- 
ers.’’24 


The year 1977 saw some significant, if partial, suc- | 
cesses for KOR and its causes. By late July, less than _ 


13 months after the Radom-Ursus riots, all the jailed» 
strikers had been released. KOR also was eventually. 
able to achieve some measure of cooperation with a | 
new organization, the Movement for Defense of | 
Human and Civil Rights (ROPCiO)?®—a group with a 
non-Marxist and more traditionalist orientation. At the 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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end of September, KOR reconstituted itself as the 
“Committee for Social Self-Defense-KOR” (KSS- 
KOR).7® Its earlier, more limited objectives partially 
achieved, the group took on some new, more general 
goals, committing itself to “supporting and defending 
all social initiatives aimed at implementing human and 
civil rights.”” While these more “‘global’’ objectives (like 
the renaming of the committee) might to some degree 
have blurred the earlier commitment to specifically 
workers’ causes, KSS-KOR announced a new samiz- 
dat journal, Robotnik (The Worker), designed to sup- 
port a unified defense of workers’ interests, promote 
independent representatives of the workers in place of 
the “moribund” official trade unions, and work for 
greater worker control over matters such as factory 
conditions and housing. 

The Polish situation just described was unique in 
Eastern Europe at the time—not at all with respect to 
the existence of dissent, but to the degree that it pro- 
vided signs of a bridging in some measure of the old 
gap between workers and intellectuals. With regard to 
the latter phenomenon, the situation elsewhere in the 
area was quite different. This is clear from a brief re- 
view of the state of affairs in Czechoslovakia, 
Romania, and Hungary. 

After roughly eight years of “normalization” under 
Gustav Husak, dissent resurfaced in Czechoslovakia 
in January 1977 in the form of the “Charter 77” man- 


Prominent figures in the Workers’ Defense Committee 
(KOR): left, Jacek Kuron; right, Adam Michnik. 
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ifesto. The “chartists’” formed no committee as such 
and coalesced around no set of crises such as the 
June 1976 events had provided for their Polish coun- 
terparts. The political and economic scene in Czecho- 
Slovakia was very different from that in Poland. In 
Prague, there was an unpopular government, but one 
that felt itself rather more firmly “in the saddle” than 
did that of Poland’s Edward Gierek. This sense of se- 
curity was due to Soviet support, political resignation 
on the part of the populace, and a different set of eco- 
nomic facts. ‘‘Consumerism’’ had flourished in 
Czechoslovakia, sweetening the bitter pill of ‘‘normali- 
zation.”’ Thus, there was unfertile ground for the seeds 
of protest, and by all indications, mass response to the 
chartists has hardly been overwhelming. To be sure, 
the number of signatories grew rapidly from the initial 
250 or so (by mid-1978, to more than 1,000 sig- 
natories), and at each phase those identifying them- 
selves as workers grew as well. But the total of the 
latter never reached the point where it was more than 
a modest minority of all signers. Moreover, some por- 
tion of the “worker” signatories were former students 
or former members of the intelligentsia— precipitated 
by political reprisal into the working class—rather 
than “authentic” proletarians. ®” 

Basically, the chartists have lacked an issue broad 
enough, and conditions appropriate, to galvanize other 
groups. Their problem is not so much one of integrat- 
ing intelligentsia and worker interests as of finding any 
significant mass base willing to offer support. Con- 
scious of this isolation of dissidents, and probably 
prepared to face the subsequent protest from the 
West, including the ‘“‘Eurocommunist”’ parties, the 
Husak regime in late 1979 went ahead with the trial of 
six activists connected with Charter 77 and the Com- 
mittee for the Defense of the Unjustly Persecuted 
(VONS) and, on October 22-23, sentenced five to a 
total of nineteen and a half years’ imprisonment (the 
sixth to a Suspended term).?® Those convicted ranged 
from the writer Vaclav Havel (four and a half years) to 
Dana Nemcova, a mother of seven (two years, with a 
five-year suspended sentence)—an outcome proba- 
bly inconceivable in Poland, where volatile public 
moods are an element with which Gierek’s regime 
must reckon. Dissent in Czechoslovakia thus remains 
a virtual monopoly of the highly committed, and the 
meetings that since 1978 have occasionally taken 


26On this and what follows, see PSR, No. 25, Oct. 13, 1977, pp. 5-9. 

27See H. Hajek and L. Niznansky, ‘Czechoslovak Dissent: Sources 
and Aims,” Radio Free Europe, RAD Background Report 
(Munich—hereafter RAD), No. 143, June 29, 1978, p. 7. 

28 See Radio Free Europe, Czechoslovak Situation Report (Munich), 
No. 33, Oct. 24, 1979, pp. 1-6. 
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Jiri Hajek, Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia in 1968 
and a signer of the Charter 1977 appeal, shown under 
house arrest in Prague in 1977. 


—Vincent Mentzel. 


place between Czechoslovak dissidents and some of 
their Polish KOR counterparts?? may indicate that the 
former have more in common with the latter than with 
any significant segment of their own countrymen. 

In Romania, 1977 saw manifestations of dissent by 
both intellectuals and workers, in characteristically dif- 
fering and isolated forms. Early in the year, the writer 
Paul Goma’s letter of support to Pavel Kohout and the 
Czechoslovak chartists emerged, followed by the ‘‘Let- 
ter of the 8’ —a protest from Goma, his wife, and six 
others calling on Romania to honor the human rights 
prescribed in “basket three” of the Final Act of the 
Helsinki Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe.*° The regime combined harsh denunciation 
of the dissidents with permission for a significant 
number to emigrate, even as the number of sig- 


29See ibid., No. 28, Aug. 23, 1978, pp. 1-2. 

30 See Radio Free Europe, Romanian Situation Report 
(Munich—hereafter RSR), No. 6, Feb. 18, 1977, pp. 12-15. 

31|bid., No. 35, Dec. 6, 1977, pp. 7-10. 

32COn the Jiu Valley events, see ibid., Nos. 26, 31, and 32, Aug. 12, 
Oct. 12, and Oct. 26, 1977. 

33There are reports that some Jiu Valley miners expressed 
knowledge and support of Goma’s letter. See Libération (Paris), 
Nov. 25, 1977, as cited in RSR, No. 35, Dec. 6, 1977, p. 8. 


natories to the ‘‘Letter of the 8” grew. Significantly, the 
document said little specific about workers’ interests | 
and rights, and it is unclear if many of the signatories | 
(whose number reached approximately 200 by mid- | 
November 19773") were workers—and if so, whether - 
their protest was motivated by ‘‘class” or by ethnic 
interests (the original signatories included a number » 
of ethnic Hungarians and Germans, whose complaints | 
against the regime could have to do mainly with 
Ceausescu’s policies of cultural homogenization). %? 
Goma was arrested in April 1977, released the fol 
lowing month, and then ‘‘exiled” to Paris later in the 
year. This combination of intimidation and enforced 
emigration has been used by the Bucharest regime to | 
contain what, so far, seems to be a relatively small 
problem, involving mainly intellectuals. The chances | 
that such policies would generate mass reaction must 
have appeared slim in a Romania where (in contrast | 
to Poland) virtually no historical precedent existed for 
the recognition of the intelligentsia as the ‘ ae 
ence” of a nation in adversity. 2 
Far different in implications were the disorders in 
Romania's Jiu Valley in July and August 1977, which 
saw thousands of miners strike on issues involving a) 
new pension law, poor food, forced overtime, and poor” 
equipment.** These were ‘workers’ issues,” and the 
regime’s response was rapid. State and party chief) 
Nicolae Ceausescu visited the area on August 3, 
promising reforms and announcing a 5 percent pay | 
raise, and, for the moment, he at least partially de-/ 
fused the situation. 
The workers had acted on their own, and in the! 
wake of their action, Bucharest intellectuals generally 
remained silent. Reports are still vague, but it seems 
clear that, in the aftermath, many miners were fired, 
“delegates” of the spontaneous strikers were arrested, 
and activists were deported back to their native vil- i 
lages.°* Yet neither workers nor intelligentsia Or- 
ganized effectively to press for amnesty of the sort! 
achieved in Poland in 1977.%° While Goma did ob- 
serve later that ‘‘workers are the main victims” of! 
internal repression in Romania, *® Romanian intellec- 
tuals have yet to develop a ‘‘critical mass’ of open dis- 
sidents who might, in the Polish fashion, seek contact 


34See ASR, Nos. 32 and 34, Oct. 26 and Nov. 22, 1977. 

35| find overstated the conclusion of Radio Free Europe analyst 
Patrick Moore, that the strikers had been able to ‘‘organize and 
advance demands in the manner of workers in developed 
countries—and not like villagers recently transferred to industrial 
sites.’’ See ‘Dissent in Romania: An Overview,’’ RAD, No. 112, 
June 5, 1978, p. 2. 

36RSR, No. 35, Dec. 6, 1977, p. 8, citing United Press International 
and Agence France Presse dispatches of Nov. 24, 1977. 
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with a working class at least segments of which have 
shown a readiness to fight. 

The resolution of the 1977 crisis in the Jiu Valley 
followed a fairly traditional pattern for “personalistic” 
rule in a Communist state (which is more pronounced 
in Romania than in any other East European country): 
the appearance of the leader “‘on the scene” to cool 
tempers and to signal that cries had been heard at the 
top, and then moves to “‘crack down on the leaders [of 
disturbances] and introduce quick palliatives for the 
area’s population as a whole.’’’’? So far, such a 
strategy seems to have minimized sustained dissent 
and to have prevented a bridging of the gap between 
the intelligentsia and the workers in Romania. 

Hungary’s situation is different yet. Janos Kadar’s 
delicate political management and the fruits of the 
New Economic Mechanism (NEM) have generated a 
legitimacy for his regime which could scarcely have 
been predicted from the perspective of 1956. Hungary 
today combines a rather liberal internal regime and a 
population generally satisfied and thus “resigned’’ to 
realities as they are. What this has meant is that, for 
some time, links of the dissident intellectuals to the 
working class have been ‘‘next to nonexistent’’ (though 
their moral links to dissidents elsewhere were man- 
ifested in the protest of more than 250 Hungarian in- 
tellectuals against the trials of Czech dissidents).%® 

Having no “issue” to take to the working class, 
Hungarian dissidents have, for the most part, dealt 
with questions (the quality of life in socialist society, 
the measure of egalitarianism appropriate to social- 
ism, “consumerism” and its implications) which re- 
flect both a rather low degree of crude political repres- 
sion in Hungary and the ‘‘New Left” orientation of 
some of the dissenters. The writings of the Budapest 
dissidents have been complex, dense, and aimed at 
other intellectuals. Manifestos and broadsides have 
not been their métier.*° Rather, their aim seems to be 
the diffusion of ideological alternatives, the starting 
among potential allies in the intelligentsia of a process 


of thought which goes beyond acceptance of the cur- 


rent, rather comfortable situation. Two volumes of 
samizdat essays which appeared in 1977, Marx in the 
Fourth Decade and Profiles, indicated some move- 
ment away from Marxism among some of the dissi- 


37Patrick Moore, “Romania: A Crisis of Leadership,’ RAD, No. 212, 
Sept. 27, 1978, p. 2. 

38 See Peter Moravets, “Criticism and Dissent in Hungary,” RAD, 
No. 185, Aug. 23, 1978. On the protest to the October Czech trials, see 
HSR, No. 21, Nov. 19, 1979, pp. 13-15. 

39An exception was a letter of support from 34 intellectuals to the 
“Charter 77” group in Czechoslovakia, an event largely ignored by 
Hungarian authorities. See HSR, No. 3, Jan. 25, 1977, pp. 2-4. 
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Romanian dissident writer Paul Goma at a November 
24, 1977, press conference in Paris after being exiled 
“for a year” by the Romanian government. 
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dents. (A subsequent Polish compilation of selections 
from these two volumes prepared at the request of 
Adam Michnik represented another instance of 
cross-national cooperation among Eastern Europe’s 
dissenting intelligentsia.) *° 

Thus, dissent emanating from the intellectuals has 
not spread far outward into Hungarian society. The 
relative self-confidence of the Kaddar regime has al- 
lowed it to deal with the dissidents in a relatively 
“civilized” manner. Expulsions from the party have 
been followed by enforced emigration, either perma- 
nent or of indefinite duration. Ivan Szelényi and 
Gyorgy Konrad were dealt with in such a fashion in 
1974. Similarly, in early 1978, Gyorgy and Maria Mar- 
kus, Ferenc Fehér, and Agnes Heller were sent off to 
the West with little rhetorical flourish or 
denunciation—indeed, with official statements verg- 
ing on regret. *' 


40On this, see Moravets, loc. cit. 
41See HSR, No. 4, Feb. 14, 1978, pp. 2-4. 
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For all the differences in national situations in East- 
ern Europe, there does appear to be emerging one 
common theme in the dissident intellectuals’ views of 
workers: explicit support for freely elected trade 
unions and for the workers’ right to strike. In a very 
real sense, the intellectuals have accorded legitimacy 
to the workers’ “economistic’’ demands. Thus, the 
“Letter of the 59” to the Polish Sejm on December 5, 
1975, spoke of the ‘freedom of work”’: 


There is no such freedom while the State is the sole 
employer, and while Trade Unions are forced to con- 
form to the administration of the Party, which actually 
wields the power in the State. In conditions such as 
these—as the events of 1956 and 1970 testify—any 
attempts to protect the workers’ interests are 
threatened by bloodshed and can lead to serious out- 
breaks of violence. For this reason employees must be 
assured their freedom to choose their own trade rep- 
resentation, which is independent of both State and 
Party. The right to strike must also be guaranteed. *? 


In like vein, Andras Hegedus regards the increasing 
tendency of trade unions to defend particular workers’ 
interests at the factory level in the NEM period as a 
desirable development.** And Jiri Pelikan, speaking 
no doubt for many like-minded Marxist and non- 
Marxist veterans of the Prague Spring and ‘‘Charter 


Summer vacationers throng camp sites at Hungary’s 
Lake Balaton in August 1978. 


—Interfoto MTI via Eastfoto. 


77,” makes an element of his ‘“‘ccommon platform” for 
the Marxist opposition in Eastern Europe the guaran- 
tee of ‘the autonomy of trade unions in defense of 
workers’ interests which can, even in a socialist soci- 
ety, conflict with the interests of State power.” ** 

Although the “programmatic” aspects of the libera- 
tion of trade unions from state-party control are vague 
(perhaps the intellectuals look to the workers to make 
their own arrangements?), the important matter is the 
evident unity among dissident intellectuals, inc/uding 
Marxists, regarding the right of independent unions to 
defend workers’ interests in a “workers’ state.” This 
seems to represent a serious response to the workers’ 
concerns and view of the world. 

Beyond this, however, there is little else, except a 
conviction concerning the necessity of cooperation be- 
tween intellectuals and workers. The intellectuals rec- 
ognize that they “need” the workers as a broad social 
base supporting change, and they see the workers as 
needing the intellectuals to provide continuity, the 
persistence in opposition which will break the pattern 
of ‘‘outburst-repression-concession-stabilization”’ 
which has characterized conflict between workers and 
regimes in the past. Thus, Pelikan observes that the 
socialist opposition ‘‘should see to it that outbursts of. 
workers’ struggle do not lose impetus after a few eco- 
nomic concessions and that a united front of workers, 
progressive intellectuals and youth unremittingly 
challenge the bureaucracy.’ 4° Similarly, KSS-KOR ob- 
serves in its 1978 “Appeal to Society” that the con- 
cessions that ‘social pressure’”’ forced out of Polish 
authorities in 1970 and 1976 were ‘‘short-lived.” In- 
deed, “in no time at all, the authorities took back from 
the disintegrated community what it had obtained. 
Only steady, broad, and organized pressure can coun- 
teract this.” *® “Organized” pressure implies, above all, 
functional linkages between intelligentsia and workers. 

But whether these perceptions are being realized in 
action is another story. The current situation differs 
from country to country. Hungary’s smooth political 
Surface ‘‘conceals’’ what, for the time, is likely to be a 
smooth reality as well. Kadar’s talents for political | 
management remain evident. In Romania, the Jiu 
Valley is seemingly quiet, and Bucharest offers little of 


42 Dissent in Poland, p. 13. 

43 Hegedus, Socialism and Bureaucracy, pp. 89-92. Hegedus sees a 
persistent lack of worker interest in participation in economic 
management in Hungary, which he attributes to “the alienation which 
developed under capitalism’ and the continuing division of labor 
necessitated by realities of technological development. Ibid., p. 45. 

44 Jiri Pelikan, “The Socialist Opposition in Eastern Europe and the 
Western European Left,” in Coates, op. cit., p. 109. 

4S 1Dids Daaliies 

46Translated as RAD, No. 236, Oct. 13, 1978, p. 8. 
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Part of page one of the June 1, 1979, issue of Robotnik (The Worker), published by the Committee for Social 


Self-Defense/Workers’ Defense Committee (KSS-KOR). 


The articles, reading clockwise from the top left, consist 


of a sober welcome to Pope John Paul !!; word of a hunger strike by Kazimierz Switon, protesting the fact that 
the Pope would not be able to visit Silesia; a statement of purpose by a Christian Community of Working People 
calling for freedom of religious observance and “just distribution of material goods”; mention of the handing-out 


of 2,500 leaflets by the ROPCIO and KSS-KOR groups 
problems in the factories of Zyrardow. 


an intelligentsia ‘‘core” likely to provide support and 
ideological articulation of worker demands. So far, the 
Bucharest regime has taken tough measures toward 
the “Free Labor Union” (SLOMR) formed in February 
1979.*” The “Charter 77” group in Czechoslovakia 
has manifested courage but on balance has failed to 
bridge critical class and ethnic cleavages. Slovaks, 
workers, and peasants have stood aside, and the 


47See AFL-CIO Free Trade Union News (Washington, DC), May 
1979, pp. 1-5; and RSA, No. 4, Mar. 19, 1979, pp. 18-22, and No. 8 
May 4, 1979, pp. 3-5. 


in Szczecin in April; and an analysis of industrial health 


—NOWA. 


Husak regime in late 1979 imposed harsh sentences 
on major spokesmen of the movement. 

In Poland, to a greater degree than elsewhere, ac- 
tion has followed rhetoric. When KSS-KOR announced 
in November 1977 that a “cell” of its journal Robotnik 
had been formed among workers in Radom, to strug- 
gle for workers’ interests, one analyst in the West 
viewed the event as the ‘“‘first concrete evidence of in- 
stitutionalized links between the workers and the in- 
telligentsia.’’*® Yet, even here one cannot be sure how 


48 See PSR, No. 28, Dec. 2, 1978, pp. 14-15 
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groups than do the general issues of liberty which | 


“institutionalized,’’ how durable, such links will prove 
or whether intellectuals can keep workers’, and there- 
fore mass, concerns in the forefront of their activity. 

Clearly, Poland remains for the present the most 
critical testing ground for the viability of a worker- 
intelligentsia alliance. On the workers’ side, there are 
signs of more purposeful organizational work, as wit- 
nessed in the foundation of workers’ committees to 
push for the creation of free trade unions, first in 
Katowice in February 1978, and then in the Baltic 
coastal cities in late April of the same year.*® This 
trend continues in the founding of another free trade 
union committee, in Szczecin, in October 1979.°%° 
There have been some rural echoes of this organiza- 
tional activism in the emergence of peasant dissent in 
the Lublin area,®' and later in Grojec.°* ‘Bread and 
butter’ issues, centering at first on new peasant pen- 
sion laws, expanded into demands by peasants for 
what amounts to a veto power over legislation affecting 
them; in the words of the Grojec activists: “nothing 
about us—without us.’’®* It is of interest that there 
was even a heavy “worker” flavor in the peasant dis- 
sent, for a large proportion of the activists were 
‘“peasant-workers,”’ with one foot in the private sector 
and the other in socialist industry. °* As for the intellec- 
tuals, both KSS-KOR and ROPCiO have commented 
favorably on the new worker activism and have re- 
ported with concern reprisals against working-class 
activists and their families. °° Moreover, 1978 also saw 
the foundation of the Society for Educational Courses 
(TKN) and its “Flying University” among Polish stu- 
dents, which among its many themes included sen- 
sitization of the students to the interests of the working 
class of Poland. 

The Polish context, of course, cannot be fully ap- 
preciated without reference to the role of religion and 
mass religious consciousness. To be sure, religious 
issues—freedom of belief and ritual—have served to 
mobilize workers and peasants in other East European 
states, and in the USSR as well. In general, such is- 
sues seem of greater concern to nonintelligentsia 


49 Ibid., 
5° |bid., 
51 Ibid., 
52 Ibid., 
53 |bid. 
541 am grateful to Professor George Kolankiewicz of the University of 
Essex for drawing my attention to this phenomenon. As he has 
observed, such peasant-workers are especially sensitive to the 
possibilities of double-taxing for pensions—an example of the 
unexpected structural problems created for the regime by social 
change. 
55See ‘‘Review of Uncensored Polish Publications December 
1977-April 1978,” RAD, No. 152, July 6, 1978, pp. 13, 17. 


No. 6, Mar. 3, 1978, pp. 8-9; No. 12, May 30, 1978, p. 8. 
No. 23, Oct. 30, 1979, pp. 3-5. 

No. 19, Aug. 6, 1978, pp. 7-10. 

No. 22, Sept. 25, 1978, p. 12. 


mobilize the intellectuals. In some states—for exam- 


ple, Romania—the ‘‘action” has been with religious 

minorities, typically Protestant groups, and religious |) 
divisions in the society have blunted the potential im- | 
pact of such dissidence. Poland, however, combines a | 
virtually universal nominal Catholicism with high levels 
of religious observance and an articulate and or- | 
ganized Catholic intelligentsia that is in touch with the | 
secular intelligentsia. To top things off, a Pole, Karol | 
Cardinal Wojtyla of Krakow, has now ascended to the | 


papacy as John Paul II. Catholicism thus provides an 
alternate—and more authentic—focus of national 
identity for Poles than the state or its ideology, as the 
mass response to the June 1979 papal visit to Poland 


once again reaffirmed. In such a situation, the support | 


that the Church offers to intelligentsia seeking free- 
dom of expression and to workers seeking economic 


justice, as well as the moderating influence it exerts | 
with respect to the way in which demands for the lat- | 


ter are expressed, places it in a position of strength 
vis-a-vis a regime which, paradoxically, is dependent 


on the church’s acquiescence in many important | 
areas. Consequently, the Church will remain a critical — 


actor in Poland. 


No other East European state currently faces the | 


“mobilization,” albeit quite partial, of such a diversity 


of social strata and groups, as does Poland under | 
Gierek's government. °* At the same time, this very di- 
versity creates problems of cooperation. Factory con- | 


ditions and price subsidies on foodstuffs are matters 
of more direct concern to workers than to the intel- 
ligentsia, whose work environments differ from those 
of laborers and who expend a smaller proportion of 
their budgets for food than do laborers. The preoccu- 
pations of peasants, as producers of food the others 
consume and as both beneficiaries and victims of 


their own private-sector status, are not the same as — 


those of either the workers or the intelligentsia, but the 
peasants tend to have more in common with the 
former than with the latter. While the intellectuals feel 
a political pinch, the workers and peasants feel an 
economic one. 

The differences in perspectives between workers 
and intellectuals are evident in a 1978 KSS-KOR 
document analyzing the state of Poland’s economy.®’ 
The independent-minded economists who drafted the 
document see the “‘big picture’’—the irrecon- 


56For a recent review of the spectrum of Polish dissent, see Adam 
Bromke, “The Opposition in Poland,”’ Problems of Communism, 
September-December 1978, pp. 37-51. 

57KSS-KOR, ‘Notes on Poland’s Economic System: An Inside 
View,” translated in RAD, No. 177, Aug. 9, 1978, p. 17. 
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Cilabilities inherent in the consumption aspirations of 


| Polish workers, the shortages, a huge foreign debt, 
j and the costs of price subsidies. Shortages cannot 


end, pay packets grow, and subsidies continue, all at 


| the same time. To the worker, however, the “big pic- 


ture” is vague, and the problems of the moment are 


| paramount. The foreign debt means little to him, even 


if it ultimately affects his prospects in profound ways, 
and he fears the message of “‘belt-tightening”’ implicit 
in the KSS-KOR document. This conflict in perspec- 
tives does not bode well for the construction of firm 
and lasting linkages between intelligentsia and work- 
ers in the years to come. 


| The Outlook 


Indeed, it may be that the conflict between the rela- 
tively egalitarian attitudes of workers, fostered if not 
completely satisfied by 30 years of Communist rule in 
Eastern Europe, and the more meritocratic convictions 
of the intelligentsia is insuperable. Likewise, conflict 
between the concrete, here-and-now issues that con- 
cern the workers and the more abstract strivings for 
“freedom” that motivate intellectuals may not be re- 
solvable. This is a pessimistic assessment, but one 
shared by a number of observers of worker- 
intelligentsia relations in the East European societies. 

For example, Zygmunt Bauman—analyzing the 
interplay of class structure and bureaucratic power in 
the Communist states—concludes that the workers, 
holding suspect the reformers’ calls for greater play of 
market forces, 


see in officialdom the only body called to defend them 
against mounting deprivations in the market sphere. A 
sort of alliance between the party and the workers 
against the managers and professions (... the most 
privileged classes in market terms) asserts itself more 
often than not as a persistent mark of the ... power 
structure.*® 


Similarly, two Hungarian dissidents, writing under the 
pseudonym “Marc Rakovski,” note how the “elite of 
the ruling class ... presents itself as the protector of 
the working class against those strata [the economic 
and technical experts and the lower- and middle-level 
managers] which are trying to enrich themselves at 
the latter’s expense.”°* The Hungarians Gydrgy Kon- 
rad and Ivan Szelényi, now émigrés, push their analy- 
sis a step further to argue that the intelligentsia—far 
from serving as a mediator between workers and the 
political elite—is on the road to becoming the domi- 
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Gyérgy Konréd, Hungarian author who, with Ivan 
Szelényi, has argued that the intelligentsia in Eastern 
Europe is intent on gaining primacy within the ruling 
elite rather than on representing worker interests. 


—UPI. 
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nant group within the ruling class, the intellectuals’ 
possession of ‘teleological knowledge”’ giving them a 
claim to preeminence in a system of “rational (i.e., 
non-Marxist) redistribution.”’ Intellectuals who defend 
the workers, then, take on the character of ‘“‘defec- 
tors” from their own class.® 

These general formulations may seem overly 
abstract, too simple, when held up against the quite 
complex realities of 1956, 1968, 1970, and 1976. Yet 
the ‘“‘pessimism” of the Bauman-Rakovski view has 
much to support it, on the evidence. Workers’ cool- 
ness toward the Czechoslovak reform package in ear- 
lier 1968 was transformed into support of a 


58 Zygmunt Bauman, ‘‘Officialdom and Class: Bases of Inequality in 
Socialist Society,” in Frank Parkin, Ed., The Social Analysis of Class 
Structure, London, Tavistock, 1974, pp. 129-48. 

59Marc Rakovski (pseud.), Towards an East European Marxism, 
New York, NY, St. Martin's Press, 1978, p. 33. 

60 Gyorgy Konrad and Ivan Szelényi, The /nteliectuals on the Road to 
Class Power, New York, NY, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1979. 
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generalized sort after the Warsaw Pact invasion, but 
worker resistance, as long as it continued, focused 
more and more on the sort of economic issues em- 
bodied in the trade union charter and statutes 
adopted in March 1969 rather than on broader issues 
of participation in management and the expansion of 
civil freedoms. And, while the fire-bombing of PUWP 
offices at first glance hardly seems the sort of act that 
workers who “‘look to officialdom for redress’ from 
economic grievance would perpetrate, it is a form of 
communication with the locus of power, with the 
party. In the absence of institutionalized nonviolent 
mechanisms, it is a way of telling the party that the 
“social compact’”’ between the regime and the masses 
is being violated. Workers have not looked to intellec- 
tuals for redress, whether or not they view them as a 
group with opposed interests. 

Economic issues are the ones that will continue to 
catalyze workers’ direct action. Thus, one can expect 
more localized protests at the factory or industrial- 
branch level when earnings appear endangered by 
upward revision of output norms, or by the tying of 
wages more tightly to productivity, and broader protest 
when price rises threaten purchasing power.®' Either 
may be precipitated within one of two more general 
situations: (a) relatively constant working-class mate- 
rial expectations whose fulfillment is threatened by 
stagnating economic conditions, or (b) rising expecta- 
tions fed by a record of recent substantial progress 
but impossible to fulfill without the sort of modifica- 
tions in the ‘‘social compact” workers are unwilling to 
countenance —namely, a sacrifice of security and/or 
of slow and undemanding work rhythms for 
heightened reward for the skilled and diligent. 

In all of these circumstances, there is little of the 
evident political content of issues dear to the hearts of 
the intelligentsia. The political issue that KOR seized 
upon at its foundation was the repression of workers 
after protest had occurred—a protest that had suc- 
ceeded in securing a rapid rollback of the 1976 price 
rises before pro-worker intelligentsia activity had even 
surfaced. Unquestionably, worker-intellectual cooper- 
ation can develop around the relatively ‘‘narrow”’ 
political issue of specific anti-worker repressions—to 
which KOR’s call for amnesty and restoration of jobs, 
as well as its welfare work among families of the im- 
prisoned and fired, was an appropriate and well- 
received response. However, mobilization of the large 


51 This distinction between two types of protest and their sources is 
suggested by Alex Pravda in his ‘Industrial Workers: Patterns of 
Opposition, Dissent, and Accommodation,” in Rudolf L. Tokés, Ed., 
Opposition in Eastern Europe, London, Macmillan, 1979. 
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mass of workers for the long haul has proved difficult. 

With the goals of amnesty largely achieved by the 
summer of 1977, Polish workers seem to have settled 
into a relative passivity. This is not to deny the signifi- 
cance of Robotnik or of the “free trade union” com- — 
mittees. Rather, it is to emphasize that by now, more | 
than three years after 1976, a more mobilized working | 
class would have spawned more such committees, 
more samizdat clearly its own, and, perhaps, more of — 
its own organizational initiatives for at least tactical — 
cooperation with sympathetic members of the intel- 

ligentsia. This has not happened.* : 

To their credit, the Polish and Czechoslovak dissi- 

dent intelligentsia have focused on immediate worker — 
concerns by generally continuing to advocate free | 
trade unions for the workers and downplaying any ap- 
peal for the more conceptually elaborate, and practi- | 
cally difficult, mechanisms of worker participation in | 
management, to which workers, finding it hard to en-— 
vision their representatives on both sides of a bar- | 
gaining table, have generally remained cool. Still, the © 
divide between the groups remains wide. The KSS- | 
KOR economic analysis mentioned earlier, as a | 
document of the intelligentsia, takes into account the 
long-term implications of Polish economic problems in 
a way that Polish workers, self-organized to defend 
their own interests, could not—and under the current | 
circumstances, perhaps should not—be expected to. © 
The ability of intellectuals to articulate complex pro- | 
posals, to be “objective” and to strike a balance be- 
tween the claims of various groups, to persist in com- | 
mitment over the long run to work for political 
change—all distinguish the intelligentsia as a 
privileged, even if dissident, element, and all distin- 
guish it from the working class as well. The contrasts 
are highlighted by Rakovski: 


| 


Even among themselves, the members of the working 
class are not linked by a network of communication 
comparable to that which serves as the basis for the | 
circulation of samizdat. This kind of communication is | 
not a natural part of the lifestyle of the worker. To es- | 
tablish an opening through which ‘the underground | 
can communicate with the workers, the workers | 
themselves must reach the stage of organized class | 
struggle and institute, at least at factory level, associa- | 
tions which can then be stabilized. Then these organi- 
zations would be able to interact with the under- 


62 See Jacques Rupnik, “Dissent in Poland, 1968-1978: The End of 
Revisionism and the Rebirth of Civil Society,” in Tokés, op. cit.; and 
Abraham Brumberg, ‘‘The Open Political Struggle in Poland,’ New 
York Review of Books (New York, NY), Feb. 8, 1979, pp. 29-34. 
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ground. But in Soviet-type societies, the working class 
is as incapable of organizing itself as [is] any other 
social group. While the rare moments of cataclysmic 
crisis in the system give rise to strike committees and 
workers’ councils, these organizational results of pop- 
ular uprisings never succeed in consolidating after 
normal reproduction has been reestablished. In such 
circumstances, to a working class which is deprived of 
its organizations, the ideas of the underground are not 
Social facts, or else they are the particular business of 
an alien group.* 


For the present, then, both the factual record and 
some of the analytic perspectives on socialist societies 
explored here warrant a good deal of pessimism about 
the maintenance of worker-intelligentsia coalitions as 
sources of major change in Eastern Europe. It is, of 
course, not beyond the realm of possibility that an 
intelligentsia-worker alliance might take shape despite 
the existing conflicts of interests between the two 
groups, and that this sort of an alliance would consti- 
tute a unified force for change. Such a development 
would require not only mutual recognition of opposing 
interests but also an agreement to ‘rise above’ their 
conflict until mutual cooperation brought about in- 
Stitutionalized political mechanisms (now absent) 
through which it could be channeled. This kind of an 
agreement would amount to a recognition that a civil 
society—freer politically and less centralized eco- 
nomically, and therefore probably more inegalitarian 
yet more productive as well—would achieve no final 
resolution of conflict, because such is impossible. In 
addition, both groups would have to acknowledge, 
explicitly or implicitly, that freedom and equality are in 
conflict, and that a new balance must be struck be- 
tween them. It is important to understand, however, 
that the factors promoting such coalitions are weak. 
Moreover, the considerable repressive capacities of 
the Communist regimes are still a major element lim- 
iting the abilities of groups to organize politically for 
their own ends—and the USSR remains, judging by 
its actions in Afghanistan, quite ready to apply what- 
ever forceful measures it deems necessary to guaran- 
tee the status quo in its East European backyard. 

If prospects for the immediate future are dim, what 
of the longer term? Two points—a contingency and a 
trend—are worth noting. The contingency is the pos- 
sibility that strong agitation for reform, emanating from 


—————S 


63 Rakovski, op. cit., pp. 67-68. 


and supported by either intelligentsia or workers, 
might result in a regime crisis sufficient to create, as 
just noted, the threat or reality of Soviet intervention a 
la 1968. Such circumstances provided the catalyst for 
worker-intelligentsia cooperation in that year in 
Czechoslovakia, and if the Polish situation deterior- 
ated in the 1980's, they would probably do the same 
there. But this sort of catalyzing crisis, “resolved” in 
the end by Soviet power, ultimately entails drastic lim- 
itations of freedom for further actions by either group. 
The general defeat of reform and change is the greater 
fact; the final union-in-crisis of workers and intellectu- 
als, the lesser one. 

The trend involves the changing composition of the 
working class in the East European states. From its 
immediate postwar configuration—a small group 
composed of the surviving old proletarians—the 
working class expanded in size through the absorption 
of upwardly mobile peasants generally content with a 
lot far better than that of life in the villages. In the 
current third phase, a differentiated working class is, 
in its skilled and semiskilled components, increasingly 
populated by the children of the ex-peasants who 
made the transition from village to city, i.e., by people 
who have grown up in the working-class milieu. As the 
average educational level of working-class youth rises 
and as many find themselves remaining in the working 
Class because of limited numbers of places in higher 
education, their receptivity to ideas of an abstract sort, 
to the programmatic language of the dissident intel- 
ligentsia, may grow. Certainly, the several years more 
of education that younger workers possess in com- 
parison with their parents may help render the ideas 
of intellectuals more intelligible. A sufficient supply of 
such workers with a new ‘“‘class consciousness” might 
provide the basis for the genuine working-class or- 
ganization presently lacking. 

The diversity of the present situations, country by 
country, presages a likely diversity in the future inter- 
play of the forces discussed here. Stabilization is pos- 
sible, if improbable, in Poland—just as exacerbation 
of the situations in other states to a ‘‘Polish” intensity 
is conceivable, if unlikely. Events often make fools of 
those who predict and project. For example, religion 
and nationalism, rather than a developing interclass 
cooperation, may prove the main challenge to the East 
European regimes in their fourth and fifth decades. 
What does seem probable, however, is that they will 
not pass through the 1980’s without facing new tests 
of their durability. 
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Moscow and the Soviet Jews: 
A Parting of the Ways 


By Zvi Gitelman 

ccording to some Soviet Jews and Western ob- 

Servers, there has been an upsurge in an- 
tisemitism in the USSR in the last year or so. 
They attribute this development—coming at a time 
when the Soviet government has been allowing in- 
creasing numbers of Jews to emigrate—to various 
factors: Russian nationalism and xenophobia, official 
anti-Zionism and efforts to please Arab allies of the 
Soviet Union, maneuvering for leadership position in 
anticipation of Leonid Brezhnev’s departure, or even 
popular resentment at the opportunity some Jews 
have had to emigrate to the West.’ One commentator 
has gone so far as to say that antisemitism “‘is the offi- 
cial doctrine of the Soviet armed forces,” and that the 
“Russian New Right’ and their allies in the Com- 
munist Party ‘‘are openly proposing to make it the offi- 
cial ideology of the Soviet Union.’? 


Craig R. Whitney, ‘Many in Soviet Concerned Over a Surge in 
Anti-Semitism,’ The New York Times, June 27, 1979; and Kevin Klose, 
“Soviet Jews See Growth in Anti-Semitism,’ The Washington Post, 
July 15, 1979. 

Reuben Ainsztein, ‘Soviet Union Today: Anti-Semitism 
Institutionalized,” New Statesman (London), Dec. 15, 1978 (also in 
The Jerusalem Post Magazine, Dec. 29, 1978). 


Mr. Gitelman is Professor of Political Science and As- 
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versity. He is the author of Jewish Nationality and 
Soviet Politics: The Jewish Sections of the CPSU, 
1972, and coauthor of Public Opinion in European 
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book-length study, Becoming Israeli: Political Re- 
socialization of Soviet and American Immigrants. The 
author would like to thank the Center for Russian and 
East European Studies for assistance in preparing this 
article. 


Underlying such commentaries is the unstated as- | 


sumption that both ‘“‘unofficial” (or social, popular) an- 


tisemitism and government antisemitic policy can be] 


adjusted as one might turn a faucet off and on.® It 


would seem more realistic, however, to view such sen- || 


timents and actions against Jews as the result of a 
complicated set of events and processes which feed 


on and interact with each other in ways not altogether || 
different from the dialectic relationship between pub- |) 
lic opinion and public policy in more responsive politi- | 


cal systems. It is misleading to speak of ‘‘more” and 
“less’”’ antisemitism among Soviet people, because 
like all ethnic prejudices, this attitude tends to be 


deeply embedded, irrational, and therefore not easily |) 


changed. Where the main variance occurs is in the 
manifestations of the antisemitism long present in 
Russian and Soviet society. Certain external 


factors—events, official policies, and changes in the] 
economic and social positions of Jews and non-|| 
Jews—may bring such attitudes to the surface. Yet 
the visibility and intensity of antisemitism need not] 
depend on the objective situation of the Jews (or] 
non-Jews), nor does the phenomenon require the} 


presence of Jews. It was quite possible for the Polish 
government to stimulate an antisemitic campaign in 
1968 when there were only about 16,000 Jews in a 
total population of over 30 million, and antisemites 
have even been known to “create Jews.” Thus, the 
Nazis talked about the supposed Judaism of Franklin 


3Steven Burg argues that the Soviet leadership employs 
antisemitism in a rationally calculated way as a means by which it 
“seeks to achieve its substantive policy goals.’’ He develops what he 
thinks is a Soviet “calculus” of antisemitism, with 16 axioms, 2 
diagrams, and a calculus formula. However, he can cite only one 
passing reference in a single Pravda editorial as evidence of officials’ 
“moving against antisemitism,’ and his claim that the Soviet 
leadership ‘“abandon|ed| antisemitism as a tool of policy in late 1969" 
is unsubstantiated. See his essay in Jeremy Azrael, Ed., Soviet 
Nationality Policies and Practices, New York, NY, Praeger, 1978. 
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A demonstration outside the USSR Ministry of Internal Affairs in 1973 protests the Soviet refusa/ to grant exit 
permits to numerous Jews. The various signs say: “Let us go to Israel,” “Let me go to Israel,” “Visas to Israel 
instead of prison.” 


D. Roosevelt and others of their non-Jewish enemies, 
and reports from the USSR indicate that antisemites 
there consider some of the highest Soviet officials, 
Brezhnev among them, to be Jews or crypto-Jews.* 
The extent and intensity of antisemitism, or other 
ethnic prejudice, are therefore extremely difficult to 
ascertain or predict, since antisemitism does not de- 
pend only on objectively definable characteristics, on 
situations, or even on the greater or lesser presence or 
activity of its objects. 

Efforts to determine the dimensions of antisemitism 
in the USSR are further hindered by the absence of 
empirical data on attitudes and human relations. Few 


4For example, pamphlets appearing in Leningrad and Moscow in 
February 1979 charged that ‘Zionists’ had seized control of the 
Politburo of the Communist Party and claimed that only three Politburo 
members (A. N. Kosygin, M. A. Suslov, and G. V. Romanov) were “real 
Russians.” See Craig Whitney, loc. cit. Whitney notes that “in any 
other country, such pamphlets might be discussed as the work of 
lunatics. Here |i.e., the USSR] they raise the question of who allowed 
them to be duplicated—duplicating machines are strictly 
controlled—and handed out.” 
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—UPI. 


surveys of ethnic attitudes have been taken by Soviet 
scholars, and, of course, none by outsiders. In fact, a 
screen of dogma is drawn over all interethnic rela- 
tions. According to Premier A. N. Kosygin, “there is 
no, and there has never been, antisemitism in the 
Soviet Union,’’® and that closes the subject to investi- 
gation or further discussion. 

For the foreseeable future, as in the past, the only 
way to gather empirical data about ethnic relations in 
the USSR is to interview recent émigrés.® Obviously, 
this method has some intrinsic flaws: €migrés are not 


5Statement at a New York press conference in 1967, repeated in 
Ottawa and Copenhagen in 1971, quoted in William Korey, The Soviet 
Cage, New York, NY, Viking Press, 1973, pp. 3, 329. 

The Harvard Project of the 1940's dealt with the subject to a limited 
extent. The ‘third emigration,” in the 1970's, has also been tapped as 
a source of information about the USSR in general, and—to a very 
limited extent— about ethnic relations there. For a brief survey of 
studies basing themselves largely on interviews with recent Soviet 
emigrants, see Zvi Gitelman, ‘The Third Migration: Profile in Current 
Research,’ News/etter of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Slavic Studies (Columbus, OH), Summer 1978. 
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likely to be representative either of the Soviet popula- 
tion as a whole or even of their own ethnic group. One 
would expect them to be among the least satisfied of 
Soviet citizens—upset with, among other things, their 
experience as members of ethnic minorities. Thus, 
one cannot gauge the precise scope and intensity of 
antisemitic feelings in the Soviet Union on the basis of 
the reports of Jewish émigrés. Yet, this evidence 
should not be totally disregarded. As we shall see 
later, different groups of Jewish emigrants from the 
USSR (grouped according to age, sex, education, oc- 
cupation, and area of former residence) differ in the 
ways they felt they were regarded by other Soviet 
people. These variations help to broaden our insight 
into the complex interaction of policy, popular at- 
titudes, and reactions in this area of Soviet life. 

The focal point for any discussion of antisemitism in 
the USSR must be official Soviet government policies 
toward the country’s Jews. As can be seen in the dis- 
cussion which follows, these policies—while display- 
ing some ambivalence and inconsistency—have over 
the years generally tended to place restrictions on the 
opportunities for Jews and to foster criticism of them. 
Such policies have been seen by Soviet Jews as indi- 
cation of their inferior social and political status in of- 
ficial eyes. Moreover, whether intentionally or not, offi- 
cial policies have tended to reinforce or even be rein- 
forced by popular antisemitism—or at least so believe 
many Soviet Jews. After examining these long-term 
continuities in Soviet policy, popular sentiment, and 
Jewish perceptions, we shall examine the dramatic 
shift in government policies which started with the 
launching of a strident campaign of anti-Zionism a 
decade ago. As popular antisemitism and Jewish sen- 
sitivities have risen, the Soviet government has taken 
other steps which, whether so intended-or not, have 
only aggravated matters, until one can realistically 
speak of a qualitative change in the situation. In the 
conclusion, we shall briefly assess the implications of 
this change. 


Continulties in Soviet Policies 


Since the October Revolution, there have been a 
number of continuities in Soviet policies toward the 
Jewish population. The government has continued to 
identify Jews as a distinct ethnic group, to limit or con- 
trol manifestations of Jewish culture, to combat the 
practice of Judaism, and to oppose Zionism. 


Jewish nationality. Although before the October 
Revolution both V. 1. Lenin and Yosif Stalin explicitly 


denied the nationhood of the Jews and favored their 
assimilation, Lenin’s government declared the Jews a 
“nationality,” and Lenin even approved the formation 
of Jewish sections in the Communist Party. While 
classification as a nationality implies some common 
cultural attributes among those designated as Jews, 
numerous persons who do not choose to associate 
themselves with Jewish culture are also officially iden- 
tified as Jews. In fact, from the official point of view, 
being Jewish depends not on cultural, and certainly 
not on religious, affiliation, but simply on one’s par- 
entage. If one is the child of two Jewish parents, one 
has no choice but to be registered as a Jew, just as 
the children of two parents of any other nationality 
must take on that nationality when they receive their 
own internal passports. Only when the parents are of 
different nationality can the child choose the national- 
ity of either parent. 

The marked tendency of children of such mixed 
marriages to choose the nationality of the non-Jewish 
parent, especially if the latter is a Russian or a 
member of the dominant nationality of the particular 


region, already says a good deal about the social envi- | 


ronment faced by Jews in the USSR. In a passage in a 


recently published novel, a Jewish narrator married to: 


a Russian woman defensively explains his sons’ 
choice of Jewish nationality: 


Why are my sons registered as Jews? Is it respect for || 
me? | think not. They respect their mother no less | 
than me. But, you understand, the son of a Georgian | 
[man] and a Russian [woman] generally registers as a | 
Georgian, a son of an Uzbek [man] and a Russian } 


[woman], as an Uzbek .... The husband doesn't take 


his wife’s family name, but the wife takes the name of | 
the husband, and the children, the name of their | 


father. | think my children did the right thing.’ 


The necessity to explain the choice of Jewish nation- | 


ality suggests that such a choice is an unusual, even 
deviant, act. This surmise is confirmed by Soviet sur- 
vey data.® It is only recently, since mass Jewish emi- 


7See Anatoliy Rybakov's Tyazhélyy pesok (Heavy Sand), which 


appeared in successive issues of Oktyabr’ (Moscow), Nos. 7-9, 1979. 


The quotation is translated from page 88 of the Yiddish version, 


Shverer Zamd, published in Sovetish haimland (Moscow), No. 6, 1979. | 


8See L. N. Terent’yeva, “Determination of One's Nationality by 
Youths From Families of Mixed Nationality,’’ Sovetskaya etnografiya 
(Moscow), No. 3, 1969. Mordechai Altshuler summarizes a number of 
Soviet articles (including Terent’yeva's) in Kahibutz Hayehudi Bibrit 
Hamoatsot Beyamainu (Soviet Jewry Today), Jerusalem, Magnes 
Press, 1979. On p. 44 of his work he notes that data gathered in six 
areas of the USSR between 1960 and 1969 show that from 72 to 100 
percent of those who had a choice chose non-Jewish nationality. 
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gration began, that there has been any perceived ad- 
vantage in being Jewish in the USSR. As a current 
Soviet witticism has it, ‘‘a Jewish wife is not a luxury 
but a means of transportation.” 


Cultural policy. The social disadvantages incurred 
by being identified as a Jew in the USSR are not com- 
pensated for by any of the cultural rewards that 
theoretically attend identification as a nationality. 
Jewish nationality is largely without content from a cul- 
tural point of view. Fewer than a quarter of Soviet Jews 
have any familiarity at all with Yiddish—the only lan- 
guage (aside from one or two very minor ones) that is 
officially recognized as the bearer of Jewish culture. 
Attempts to convey Jewish culture in Russian, the lan- 
guage of most Soviet Jews, have almost without excep- 
tion been rejected by the authorities, except insofar as 
there are translations into Russian of Yiddish belles 
lettres. Moreover, because Jewish culture outside the 
USSR is suffused with concepts and values originating 
in the Jewish religion or pervaded by the assumptions 


that Jews do constitute a nation and that Israel is their 
national home or, at least, their major cultural center, 
the authorities have felt that Soviet Jewish culture, in 
whatever form, must be isolated from Jewish culture 
elsewhere. In the 1920’s, the government promoted a 
uniquely Soviet secular Jewish culture. However, this 
effort was decisively rejected by the authorities in the 
1930's, and most of its vestiges were eliminated in the 
cultural purges and parallel antisemitic campaigns of 
1948-52, when leading cultural figures were arrested 
or murdered, all publications were closed, and even 
the type in the last Yiddish publishing house was 
melted down.® 

Only in the late 1950’s were some small, partial 
steps taken to revive this culture. During the last dec- 
ade, there have been a few more small, largely sym- 
bolic, gestures in the direction of supporting Yiddish 


20On the attempt to develop a Soviet Jewish culture in Yiddish, see 
Zvi Gitelman, Jewish Nationality and Soviet Politics, Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 1972. 


A scene from a performance of the play “Overseas,” staged by the Moscow Jewish Drama Company in August 
1970. 
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This wall plaque identifies the Moscow editorial offices 
of the Yiddish-language publication Sovetish haim- 
land. 


—Novosti from Sovfoto. 


culture. A few amateur theatrical groups have been 
permitted tours of some major centers of Jewish 
population in the USSR, the Yiddish journal Sovetish 
haimland has become a monthly (since 1961 it had 
been a bimonthly), and a few Yiddish books are pub- 
lished. The true intent behind these gestures is 
Suggested by the altered format of Sovetish haimland, 
which began to publish summaries of its contents in 
English and Russian. It is also the only Soviet journal 
which does not publish the size of its pressrun. Most 
of its circulation seems to be by subscription, and it is 
not readily available on street stands. All this points to 
the role of the journal as a propaganda and public re- 
lations vehicle, designed with foreign consumption in 
mind. Although Sovetish haimland has begun to pub- 
lish more material of a consciously Jewish nature, in- 
cluding even articles critical of some of the more bla- 


tantly antisemitic fiction and reportage published in 
the USSR, it seems to be regarded by most Jews as a 
subservient mouthpiece of the regime and, hence, a 
collaborator in what are seen as the latter’s anti- 
Jewish policies. While more than three quarters of a 
sample of 148 Soviet emigrants interviewed by the au- 
thor in Israel said they had never read the journal, 
many were prepared to condemn it as “a quisling 
journal” or ‘‘a typical Soviet rag.” 

Despite these official gestures, the fundamental po- 
sition of Yiddish culture has not changed. There is still 
not a single Yiddish school in the country (there were 
1,100 in 1931), and the ‘‘teach-yourself-Yiddish” col- 
umn in Sovetish haimland cannot ensure that Yiddish 
will be understood by future generations. In fact, since 
the centers of the Yiddish-speaking population— 
Vilnius, Riga, Chernovtsy, and other cities incorpo- 
rated into the USSR after 1939—have contributed a 
disproportionate share to recent Jewish emigration 
(some of them may have lost more than half of their | | 
Jewish population), the number of both producers and | 
consumers of Yiddish culture has declined consid- |, 
erably in the last decade. This is likely to be verified | 
when results of the 1979 Soviet census are made} 
available. ) 


Position on Judaism. As regards official opposition | 
to Judaism, this policy, in theory, should not affect the |) 
large numbers of Soviet Jews who have no involve- |) 
ment with Judaism, yet just as in the case of Muslims |) 
who no longer practice Islam or Lithuanians who are || 
no longer Catholic, the Soviet public tends to identify | 
Jews with their historic religion. In fact, this tendency | 
is particularly strong when it comes to Judaism, which | | 
is not a “universal” religion like Christianity or Islam— ]| 
practiced by diverse nations and ethnic groups—but | | 
is a “tribal” religion that, by definition, is practiced by 
Jews. The distinction between religion and ethnicity, a 
relatively recent and largely Western one, has not his- | 
torically been made in the case of Judaism. In the | 
Soviet context, this means that policies attacking 
Judaism and discussions critical of that religion are | 
assumed, by Jews and non-Jews alike, to refer to] 
Jews, the only nationality associated with Judaism. 
Therefore, even Jews who are avowed atheists are |. 
perceived as somehow associated with Judaism, and 
criticism of Judaism is taken to be applicable to Jews | 
generally. 

Over the years, Soviet opposition to Judaism has 
varied in intensity but not purpose. While the fall of | 
N.S. Khrushchev in 1964 may have brought some |: 
abatement in the Soviet antireligious campaign, e.g., a 
halt to the mass closings of synagogues that took 
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place in 1957-64, little has really changed. What few 
minor concessions there have been in recent years 
have apparently been designed to enhance the Soviet 
image abroad. Thus, two Soviet students were per- 
mitted to enroll in the Jewish Theological Seminary in 
Budapest in the mid-1970’s (neither has yet returned 
to the USSR), and it is said that two others will shortly 
commence theological training in the United States. 
There are a few students in the Moscow “‘yeshiva’’; but 
| they are woefully ignorant of even the fundamentals of 
Judaism, and their main task seems to be to display 
themselves prominently at synagogue services. '° 

Popular association of Jews with Judaism also af- 
fects this ethnic group adversely because of the ten- 
dency of the Soviet media and the populace to link 
Judaism and Zionism. Communists have always 
pointed out that the Jewish religion is a source of 
Jewish nationalism; they argue that Judaism teaches 
the superiority of the Jews and their obligation to lead 
a separate existence. Such ideas are often associated 
explicitly with Zionism. Thus, in one recent commen- 
tary it is alleged that ‘“‘the ideological sources of Zionist 
gangsterism originate in the scrolls of the Torah,” the 
latter being described as ‘‘a textbook unsurpassed for 
betrayal, perfidy, and moral dissoluteness.’’’’ Prac- 
ticing Jews who may have no aspiration to go to Israel 
are tarred with the brush of Zionism, even while sec- 
ular Zionists are improperly linked to Judaism. 
Moreover, Jews who adhere to neither are stigmatized 
by association. 


Jews and Judaism in Soviet culture. Another way of 
discerning Soviet policy toward Jews is to see how this 
ethnic group is treated in Soviet culture generally. In 
this regard, an examination of all Soviet press articles 
dealing with Jews in the years 1968-77 fails to show 
any mention of the contributions of Jews as a group to 
the development of the USSR. Moreover, with only two 
exceptions (items on Soviet air force general Yakov 
Smushkevich and the philosopher Baruch Spinoza), 
articles lauding the achievements of individual Jews 
do not specify their nationality, although nationality is 
conventionally noted in such articles. For example, not 
one of the many articles on former Soviet Foreign 
Minister Maxim Litvinov indicates his (Jewish) nation- 


1°On Soviet policy toward Judaism before the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, 
see Zvi Gitelman, ‘‘The Jews,” Problems of Communism (Washington, 
DC), September-October 1967. For the period after 1967, see Thomas 
E. Sawyer, The Jewish Minority in the Soviet Union, Boulder, CO, 
1979, pp. 76-78. 

"Vladimir Begun, Vtorzheniye bez oruzhiya (Invasion Without 
Arms), Moscow, Molodaya Gvardiya, 1977, quoted in William Korey, 
“Anti-Zionism in the USSR,” Problems of Communism, 
November-December 1978, p. 64. 


Despite the Soviet government's refusal to allow the 
publication or import of suitable texts, Levi Itzhak 
Gurevich, center, still carries on a small class in 
Jewish prayers and Hebrew language at the ‘“‘Yeshiva’”’ 
attached to the Arkhipova Street Synagogue in Mos- 


COW. 


—Jesse Zel Lurie/Pictorial Parade. 


ality. In 47 articles that appeared in 1976-77 and re- 
ferred to praiseworthy contributions by Jewish indi- 
viduals, the nationality of the individual was never 
mentioned. '? 

In addition, another apparently exhaustive study re- 
veals that after 1954, Jews and Judaism disappeared 
from Soviet history textbooks. Only in the late 1960's 
did Jews begin to reappear, and then only in a nega- 
tive context. In texts on ancient history published after 
1954, the words “Judea,” “Israel,”” and “Jerusalem” 
were replaced by territorial designations such as 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, or, simply, “the provinces.” 
Similarly, texts on modern history ceased mentioning 
the Jewish provenance of Heinrich Heine and Fer- 
dinand Lassalle; and they quit connecting the Dreyfus 
affair to antisemitism, instead describing it in terms of 
class struggle or avoiding the subject altogether. Even 


'2Based on a survey of all articles appearing in Yevrei i yevreyskiy 
narod (Jerusalem) for those years. 
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in histories of most Soviet republics where Jews have 
played a significant historical role—the Ukraine, Mol- 
davia, Lithuania, etc.—there is no attention at all to 
that nationality. The standard history of Belorussia is 
the exception. But all it says is that the Jewish Bund 
played a pernicious role in the republic, sabotaging 
the revolutionary movement and fomenting Jewish 
nationalism.'* 

Although the Soviet Union’s libraries are rich in 
Jewish materials, there is almost no scholarship on 
Jews. The modern period is ignored completely, ex- 
cept for attacks on the Bund, Judaism, Zionism, and 
the state of Israel, and only one scholar publishes 
regularly on ancient and medieval Jewish history and 
literature, with two or three others publishing on mod- 
ern, especially Soviet, Yiddish literature. Most of this 
work appears in Sovetish haimland and thus—as we 
have seen—is largely inaccessible to the vast majority 
of Jews and non-Jews, and even to the Soviet schol- 
arly community. Linguistics seems to be the discipline 
least restricted, and from time to time in Soviet jour- 
nals and scholarly books one comes across articles on 
Yiddish and even Hebrew linguistic matters, almost all 
of them written by people of the older generation. 

Since the early 1930's, Soviet authorities have de- 
manded that all the arts and literature reflect the offi- 
cial view of Soviet reality. For this reason, Soviet belles 
lettres serves aS a more accurate indicator of official 
outlooks than is the case with literature in most other 
countries. At minimum, Soviet literature reflects ap- 
proved or tolerated images and ideas. Therefore, it is 
highly significant that an analysis of more than 300 
novels and stories published in Russian in the USSR 
between 1963 and 1971 found a decline in the 
number of Jews appearing as characters, and when 
they did appear it was most often in a negative, even 
criminal, light—as swindlers, speculators, people 
without feelings of patriotism, cosmopolitans ready to 
Sell out their country, rapists, or parasites."* 

It is in this context that the publication in 1979 of 
the novel [yazhélyy pesok (Heavy Sand) in three is- 


13See Daniil Fish, “Jews in the High School Curricula on World and 
Russian History,’’ Yevreyskiy samizdat (Jerusalem), Vol. 15, 1977, 
pp. 313-52. 

14G.M. Manevich, appendix to ‘The Jewish Question and the 
Mideast Conflict,” in ibid., Vol. 8, 1975, pp. 29-77. 

The same author claims to have surveyed Soviet postgraduate 
dissertations written after 1945 in history and ethnography and to have 
discovered only two dealing with Jews, one written in 1948 and the 
other a dissertation by T. K. Kichko, ‘Contemporary Judaism and Its 
Reactionary Role.” Kichko is the author of the notorious book /udaizm 
bez prikras (Judaism Without Embellishment— 1963) and later works 
on Judaism and Zionism. 

On Jews In recent Soviet fiction, see also Anna Sergin, ‘'Falsification 
and Hatred in Belles Lettres,’’ Shvut (Tel Aviv), No. 6, 1978. 


sues of the magazine Oktyabr’ drew so much interna- 
tional attention.’ Not only does Anatoliy Rybakov’s 
novel—not a very good one by literary standards— 
portray in detail the fate of the Jews during the Nazi 
occupation, but it devotes considerable attention to 
ethnic relations, with some idealization of the 
friendship which developed between Ukrainians and 
Jews in the 1920’s and 1930's. However, there is no 
evidence that the appearance of Rybakov’s novel sig- 
nals a change in Soviet policy, literary or otherwise. It 
will probably remain an isolated case which Soviet 
apologists can cite for their purposes. 


Jewish reactions. The Jews have varied in their 
reactions to these Soviet policies. During the 1917 
revolution and ensuing civil war in Russia, many Jews 
turned to the Red Army and to “Soviet power’’—the 
only organized forces then not engaged in systematic 
physical persecution of the Jewish population—as 
their saviors. When the Soviet regime removed all the 
restrictions that its Tsarist predecessor had placed on 
Jews, and when all educational, economic, and social 
barriers disappeared as well, many Jews eagerly 
seized the opportunities and achieved leading places 
in Soviet society. Many were perfectly content to trade 
their traditional way of life and actively renounce it in 
return for the values of modernizing Soviet society. By 
the end of the 1930’s, when both traditional Jewish 
culture and the artificial, secular Communist Yiddish 
culture which was to substitute for it had declined, 
there was a significant Jewish presence in those areas 
of the country and in those sectors of the economy 
and society from which Jews had been barred by the 
Tsars. Most of these Jews were quite content with this 
trade-off. Even though the higher echelons of many 
Soviet hierarchies—the party, the military, the police, 
and the foreign service—were increasingly closed to 
Jews, access to higher education continued to present 
Jews attractive career opportunities in industry, sci- 
ence, and technology. Since 98 percent of the Jews 
reside in urban areas and are concentrated in the 
largest cities, their access to superior education has 
been greater than that of other groups. As late as 
1972, there were nearly 68,000 Jewish ‘‘scientific 
workers” in the USSR, twice as many as there had 
been in 1960, though the proportion of Jews among 
“scientific workers” had been in steady decline since 
at least 1950."® 


rT 


15In August 1979, an Israeli publisher secured permission to publish 
a Hebrew translation. 

16 Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1922-1972 gg. (The USSR 
National Economy in 1922-1972), Moscow, Statistika, 1973, p. 105. 
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Yet such acculturation did not protect Soviet Jews 
from antisemitism. This was particularly apparent in 
the 1940’s and 1950's, when the Stalinist terror and 
social pressure against Jews was at its height. In this 
period, many Soviet Jews felt their nationality to be a 
virtual “disease,”’ that to be Jewish was to be an “in- 
valid of the fifth paragraph” (referring to the fifth para- 
graph of one’s identity card, which lists nationality). 
They sought to change their nationality, but this often 
proved impossible because of government policies. 
Nevertheless, they sought to sever all ties with Jews 
and Judaism and to pass themselves off as Russians. 

Others tried to deny the existence of antisemitism. 
In the words of one recent emigrant, 


/ had never thought about being Jewish until 1943... . 
We never thought about our nationality .... But after 
the war | did think about it a lot ... because there 
were acts of discrimination against Jews, and we 
couldn't help discussing those cases and wondering 
.... But we thought it was a temporary thing ... 
something that can’t continue because it’s so ridicul- 
ous and so strange and so against Marxism-Leninism 
and against the great slogans, you know."’ 


It should be noted that there were still other Jews, 
particularly in Asian areas of the USSR and those 
peripheral regions annexed since 1939, who never re- 
nounced their Jewish culture and religion or sought to 
assimilate. And even before the 1970’s, they were 
joined by persons who, as a result of continuing an- 
tisemitism, felt it necessary to ‘‘rediscover’’ their 
Jewishness as members of an emerging Jewish 
nationalist movement in the Soviet Union. 


Fateful Policy Changes 


Although the Soviet policies toward the Jews out- 
lined above have generally continued to obtain to this 
day, there have been during the last decade or so two 
major, perhaps crucial changes. The first of these 
shifts was the launching of an intense anti-Zionist 
campaign in the late 1960's; the second was the eas- 
ing (especially since 1971) of possibilities for Jewish 
emigration. Since all of the emigrants are ostensibly 
headed for Israel (indeed, of about 200,000 Jewish 
émigrés, about 160,000 have gone to Israel; the rest, 
mainly to North America), these policies seem to con- 
tradict each other. If the USSR is so hostile to 
Zionism, why does it permit the migration of its own 


17From an unpublished transcript available to the author. 


citizens to the Zionist state, where, by all accounts, 
they make a significant contribution to Israel's econ- 
omy and military capacity? It is not clear that Soviet 
policymakers intended to create this contradiction or 
are necessarily happy with it. Rather, the policies have 
gained a momentum of their own and have merged 
intentionally or unintentionally with deep strands of 
popular antisemitism to create a perhaps irreversible 
alienation of Soviet Jews from their society. 


The anti-Zionist campaign. \t is difficult to unravel 
the complex factors that led to and have sustained the 
current intense Soviet campaign against Zionism. 
Clearly, early Bolshevik efforts to combat Zionist ideol- 
ogy culminated and largely disappeared in the 1930’s, 
once Zionism had been crushed in the Soviet Union. 
Establishment of the state of Israel after World War || 
revived the topic, yet even in the years immediately 
preceding the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, the Soviet press 
still gave Zionism only passing attention. The word it- 
self almost never appeared in the titles of articles, and 
almost never was an entire article devoted to the sub- 
ject. It was only after the 1967 war that Zionism 
reemerged as a major topic of official discussion (see 
Table 1).'® Although foreign policy considerations — 
the requirement to assuage Moscow’s friends—were 
apparently paramount at the outset, the extent and in- 
tensity of the campaign suggest multiple targets and 
purposes. For example, one careful analysis of anti- 
Zionist items published in the Soviet press in the 
period 1969-71 concludes that they were not con- 
nected directly to events in the Middle East, and that 
there also was no direct correlation between the inten- 
sity of the campaign and rates of emigration (the 
campaign might have served, inter alia, as a Camou- 
flage for stepped-up rates of emigration). Rather, the 
analyst perceptively concludes, the campaign was a 
kind of peculiar ‘‘dialogue” between the Soviet gov- 
ernment and its Jewish subjects, with the former at- 
tempting to persuade the latter not to attempt to leave 
the country.'? Indeed, it may be that because of the 


18 This pronounced shift is acknowledged by V. V. Bol’shakov in 
“Criticism of Zionism in Soviet Historiography,’ Voprosy istorii 
(Moscow), No. 9, September 1973. Bol’shakov writes: ‘Significant 
criticism of Zionism in the Soviet press began in 1968-70” with the 
articles and later the book Ostorozhno sionizm! (Beware Zionism!) by 
Yuriy Ivanov. The latter was termed ‘‘the first book in Soviet literature 
of the past 30 years to present a scientific critical investigation . . . of 
Zionism.” 

19 Jonathan Frankel, “The Anti-Zionist Press Campaigns in the 
USSR, 1969-71: An Internal Dialogue?” Soviet Jewish Affairs 
(London), No. 3, May 1972. See also Zeev Ben-Shlomo, ‘The Current 
Anti-Zionist Campaign in the USSR,” Bulletin on Soviet and East 
European Jewish Affairs (London), May 1970, and the appended 
documents. 
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Table 1. Soviet Press Coverage of Zionism 
and Jewish Topics, 1963-77 (Selected Years) 


All Jewish topics 


Zionism 


Number of Column Number of Column 


articles inches articles inches 
1963 
1964 15 209 
1965 8 151 
1966 10 210 137 Bree 
1968 36 1,485 343 6,875 
1969 42 1,410 313 6,465 
1970 204 7,465 592 4,025 
1971a 61 1,920 125 2,995 
19746 19 FOS 147 2,890 
1975 60 1,855 204 4,230 
19772 36 Leta 97 1,838 


4 Data available for six months only. 
5 Data available for nine months only. 


SOURCE: These data are based on the multivolume Yevrei i yevreyskiy 
narod (Jerusalem), 1960ff., which reproduces in full articles from the cen- 
tral and provincial Soviet press that mention Jews or Jewish affairs. This 
table counts articles appearing under the rubrics of Zionism; Jewish reli- 
gion, history, and culture; and Jewish history in Russia and the USSR. 
Articles on the state of Israel are not included, so that ‘‘Zionism’ com- 
prehends only those materials dealing with Zionist ideology or the Zionist 
movement. The table was compiled for the author by Amy Saldinger of the 
Department of History, University of Michigan (Ann Arbor, Ml). 


high internal costs of coercive tactics and the prospect 
of attendant unfavorable publicity abroad, the anti- 
Zionist campaign is seen, at least in part, as a less 
controversial means of persuading Jews not to apply 
for exit permits. Not surprisingly, however, the cam- 
paign has acquired a dynamic of its own and has 
served as a vehicle for those motivated purely by an- 
tisemitism or by careerist ambitions and other consid- 
erations. 

As Table 1 shows, the number of articles on 
Zionism and the space devoted to the subject rose 
steeply after 1967. Although there were fluctuations in 
the following years, Zionism was the main subject of at 
least half (and in some years almost two thirds) of the 
newspaper space devoted to Jewish topics. 

Not only has Zionism become a steady and promi- 
nent feature in the press, but it is also the subject of 
books, brochures, films, and even television pro- 
grams. Since 1962, at least 62 books and pamphlets 
dealing directly with Zionism have been published, 
and a few have been in editions of over 100,000. This 


2° Based on an examination of Novyye knigi SSSR and Knizhnaya 
letopis’, both published in Moscow. 

21A. V. Piaskovskiy, ‘Zionism in Prerevolutionary Russia,” /storiya 
SSSR (Moscow), No. 5, September-October 1973. 


is exclusive of materials on Israel, Judaism, and other 
themes which are almost invariably linked to Zionism, 
so that the amount of material disseminated on 
Zionism is several times greater than that found in 
publications directly treating the topic.?° 

Soviet materials devoted to Zionism may be divided 
into the scholarly and the journalistic-propagandistic, 
although sometimes it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the two. The scholarly articles, appearing in ac- 
ademic journals and bearing references to primary 
source material, rarely attempt to link the Zionist 
movement of the past with current events. They give 
the impression that the ‘‘problem” of Zionism was 
solved by the Bolshevik revolution, and that it arose 
because of a specific domestic situation rather than as 
part of a worldwide movement. The publicistic articles, 
by contrast, are much more polemical. They focus on 
contemporary Zionism and approach the problem as 
international in nature. 

In the scholarly literature, one may discern three 
approaches to the link between Jews and Zionism. 
One approach, rarely taken in recent years, describes 
the hardships and disabilities of the Jews under 
Tsarist rule, emphasizes their contributions to the rev- 
olutionary movement, and concludes that Zionism was” 
the invention of the Jewish bourgeoisie and was deci- 
sively rejected by the Jewish workers. By portraying | 
the Jewish proletariat sympathetically, this approach 
explicitly rejects the equating of Zionism with all 
Jews.*' Other writers argue that not all Jews were 
persecuted under the Tsars and that Zionism enjoyed 
wide support among the Jews.”? A third position holds 
that “objectively, Zionism played the role of ally to the 
most reactionary forces in the Russian Empire.” In 
this view, the Jewish workers did not decisively reject 
Zionism, and only the October Revolution defeated 
this ideology, which, it is argued, had infected the 
great majority of Jews from all classes.?° 

While the scholarly articles offer Marxist-Leninist in- 
terpretations and render critical judgments of Zionism 
as it was or is, the publicistic articles do unrestrained 
violence to the facts themselves and have a highly 
polemical tone. The propaganda of the last decade at- 
tempts to link Zionism to fascism, racism, an interna- 
tional anti-Communist conspiracy, or Judaism— 
connections not made in the few articles on Zionism 
written before 1967. Outright falsifications abound. 
For example, a 1977 publication claims that ‘Zionists 


22L. Vostokov, “The Anti-People Activity of the Zionists in Russia,” 
Voprosy istorii, No. 3, March 1973. 

*3Ye. S. Yevseyev, “From the History of Zionism in Tsarist Russia,” 
ibid., No. 5, May 1973. 
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tried to persuade Jews in the [Warsaw] ghetto not to 
fight. Zionists justified fascist genocide... . ’** In fact, 
the leadership of the 1943 uprising was largely from 
Zionist parties and youth movements and from the 
Bund. Even during its ‘‘anti-Zionist’’ campaign in 
1968, the Polish regime did not try to deny Zionist 
leadership of the uprising, nor did it rename those 
Warsaw streets named for Zionist leaders of the revolt. 
But Soviet authors play fast and loose with the wartime 
events. 

The Bund is a particular bogey of Soviet prop- 
aganda. While only shadowy remnants of the Bund 
exist anywhere in the world today, it occupies such a 
prominent place in Soviet literature—much to the 
puzzlement of many Soviet readers who have no in- 
kling of what the Bund is all about—that one gains the 
impression that it is a powerful anti-Soviet force. 
Anyone with the slightest acquaintance with Bundist 
literature (much of which was written in Russian— 
rendering irrelevant the complaint that ‘criticism of 
Zionism is difficult because much of the source mate- 
rial is written in Aesopian language and/or in He- 
brew’’?5) knows the Bund was militantly anti-Zionist 
and was the main competitor of Zionism within the 
Jewish community. This fact has not deterred Soviet 
journalists from such statements as ‘‘Zionism ... has 
undergone a tremendous metamorphosis from the 
petit bourgeois anti-Marxist national group of the 
Bund ... to today’s bandits of Moshe Dayan... .’’”° 

What are the major themes of the anti-Zionist prop- 
aganda? There are only a few, and—as so often in 
Such materials—they are repeated with only slight 
variations, giving the impression that there is a basic 
recipe for the product. 

One prominent theme is the connection between 
Judaism and Zionism. Indeed, several books and 
pamphlets have appeared with titles such as /uda/izm 
na sluzhbe sionizma (Judaism in the Service of 
Zionism—kKiev, Politizdat Ukrainy, 1973), or /udaizm i 
sionizm (Judaism and Zionism—kKiev, Znaniye, 1968) 
and Sovremennyy Judaizm i sionizm (Contemporary 
Judaism and Zionism—kKishinév, Kartia Mol- 
doveniaske, 1964 and 1968). To be sure, there are 
some differences of opinion on this matter among 
Soviet writers. Some plainly equate Zionism with 
Judaism. They point out that the Bible is studied in 
Israeli schools and claim that Judaism is the “official 
religion” of Israel. The result is, in the words of one 


24A. Teplitskiy, ‘In the Service of Imperialism and Reaction,” Aziya i 
Afrika segodnya (Moscow), July 1977, p. 63. 

25V. V. Bol’shakov, loc. cit. 

26K. Ivanov, “Israel, Zionism, and International Imperialism,” 
Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn’ (Moscow), June 1968. 


This Soviet cartoon about Israeli actions in Lebanon 
makes the typical equation of Zionism and fascism: 
the bombs bear the letters of the Russian word for 
“Zionism.” The cartoon was published in Bakinskiy 
rabochly (Baku), March 30, 1978. 


—Reproduced in Institute of Jewish Affairs, Soviet 
Antisemitic Propaganda, London, Narod Press, 1978. 


author, that “the evil system is a hybrid of Zionism 
with Judaism and is fostered by the darkest of evil 
forces, whose world center is in New York.’’?’ Other 
commentators maintain that Zionism manipulates and 
exploits Judaism for its own evil purposes. One writer, 
for instance, suggests that while ‘Judaism and 
Zionism are two sides of the same coin of capitalism 
and ... stand shoulder to shoulder against the forces 
of progress and social justice,” only the Zionists them- 
selves (wrongly) equate Zionism with Judaism and the 
latter with Jews.?® Another argues clearly that Judaism 
and Zionism are not the same thing, but form a mutu- 
ally beneficial alliance. He notes: 


Judaism is a religion, not the “civilization” of the 
Jewish people .... The alliance between Judaism and 
Zionism did not become very strong until recently... . 
Zionism is by its nature a political, not a religious, 
phenomenon.” 


V. Semenyuk holds that the Zionists, faced with an Is- 


27"For Believers and Nonbelievers,’ Sovetskaya Belorussiya 
(Minsk), Mar. 20, 1968. 

28 Zenon Ryaboshapka, ‘The Exodus and Contemporary Life,” 
Sovetskaya molodézh (Moscow), Apr. 21, 1973. 

29G. Bakanurskiy, ‘Hand in Hand: Zionism and Judaism in the USA,” 
Nauka i religiya (Moscow), No. 1, January 1971. 
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raeli population he characterizes as a ‘‘motley collec- 
tion of people ... who had to be transformed into a 
monolithic mass,” hit upon Judaism as a means of 
“achieving a unified militaristic spirit.”°° A third view, 
manifestly a minority one, contends that “it is clear to 
any unprejudiced person that the great majority of 
Jews ... have long broken with Judaism .... The 
great majority of laboring Jews ... decisively con- 
demn Zionism but still remain Jews.’’' Even this, it 
Should be underscored, is not an unequivocal denial 
of the Judaism-Zionism link. In sum, then, there is no 
doubt that the great majority of Soviet writings on the 
subject connect Zionism to Judaism, and both to 
Jews, in one way or another. 

Moreover, Zionism is seen not as the national 
movement of the Jewish people, but as a racist ideol- 
ogy premised on the belief in the superiority of Jews to 
all other peoples. Of course, the United Nations res- 
olution equating Zionism with racism is cited exten- 
Sively to support this theme. 

Another way of expressing the same notion, in a 
form even more odious to Jews, is the claim that 
Zionism is a variant of fascism. As one source puts it, 


Many facts have convincingly demonstrated the fas- 
cist nature of the ideology and policies of Zionism. 
Fascism is disgusting in any of its guises. Its Zionist 
version is no better than the Hitlerite one.*° 


Some commentaries take one step further, charging 
that Zionists collaborated actively with fascists and 
German Nazis.** The equation of Zionism (and by as- 
sociation, all Jews) with Nazism is especially galling to 
Soviet Jews, who know very well that nearly 2 million 
Jews died in the USSR during the Nazi occupation, 
that about half a million Jews served in the Soviet 
armed forces, and that over 150,000 died in com- 


3°V. Semenyuk, “Zionism and Judaism,’ Znamya yunosti (Minsk), 
Feb. 24, 1971. 

31M. Gol’denberg, “Zionist Battlers for the Truth,” Nauka i religiya, 
No. 1, January 1973. 

32 The United Nations General Assembly passed a resolution in 1977 
which condemned Zionism as a form of racism. For Soviet arguments 
along these lines, see, for example, Yu. Andreyev, ‘Zionism as a Form 
of Racism,” Socialism: Theory and Practice (Moscow), No. 10, 1977; 
and A. Zuban, “Zionism, a Form of Racism,” in Nash otvet 
klevetnikam, Kiev, Prapor, 1976. This book is a collection of short 
articles by “ordinary Soviet citizens” of Jewish nationality. 

33Nash otvet klevetnikam. 

**For 23 different citations from the Soviet press in 1975-78 making 
this claim, see Institute of Jewish Affairs, Soviet Antisemitic 
Propaganda, London, 1978, pp. 67-76. 

35See Solomon M. Schwarz, Yevrei v Sovetskom Soyuze: 
1939-1965, (Jews in the Soviet Union: 1939-1965), New York, NY, 
American Jewish Committee, 1966; and Salo W. Baron, The Russian 


bat.°° Even anti-Zionist Jews cannot help but be re- 
volted by this theme of Soviet propaganda. 

Then there is the argument that Zionists seek world 
domination.*® Of course, this is very much in the tradi- 
tion of historic antisemitic imagery, including the in- 
famous “Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion,” 
which originated in Russia.*” According to such ac- 
counts, Zionism seeks world domination chiefly by fi- 
nancial and political means. In discussion of Zionism’s 
aim at world domination, the distinction between Jews 
and Zionists is generally erased completely. Thus, 
non-Zionist and even anti-Zionist organizations (the 
Bund, the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, Agudat Yis- 
rael) and thinkers (Simon Dubnow, Hermann Cohen, 
Henri Bergson) are labeled Zionists, and political op- 
ponents of Soviet communism, such as the Czecho- 
Slovak reformers Frantisek Kriegel and Eduard 
Goldstucker, are also placed under this rubric, much 
as their predecessors of the 1950’s, such as Rudolf 
Slansky, were accused of collaboration with the 
Zionists even though they had devoted their lives to 
the Communist movement and were outspoken oppo- 
nents of Zionism. 

It is true that some Soviet scholars and propagan- | 
dists have evinced discomfort at the easy equation of |) 
Jews and Zionists and have warned (though not in 
print) that “even in the United States the great major- 
ity of Jews are Jews, not Zionists,” implying that this 
was all the more the case in the USSR. Objections 
have also been raised to terms such as ‘“‘Zionist capi- 
tal” and “international Zionist conspiracy” as counter- 
productive from a propaganda point of view.°® But 
such views seem not to be accepted by the prop- 
aganda machine or even by the leadership of such 


scholarly bodies as the Institute of Oriental Studies of |) 


the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
Of course, one can be critical of Israel and Zionism 


Jews Under Tsars and Soviets, New York, NY, Macmillan, 1964. 

36V. Ya. Begun writes of ‘‘the Zionist movement's main strategic goal 
of establishing domination over the world,” and V. Skurlatov writes of 
Zionism’s “aspiration to world power.” Quoted in Soviet Antisemitic 
Propaganda, pp. 48-49. 

37 This work purports to be the minutes of a secret meeting of world 
Zionist leaders. It was written in Russia nearly 100 years ago and was 
widely circulated in Nazi Germany. Today it is widely available in Latin 
America and in such Middle Eastern countries as Saudi Arabia. See 
Norman Cohn, Warrant for Genocide, London, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1967. 

38 See ‘Protocols of the Anti-Zionist Elders,” a report by E. L. 
Sol’mar on a meeting of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences held in February 1976, published in Yevreyskiy 
samizdat, Vol. 16, 1977, pp. 128-44. 

Even A. Teplitskiy, loc. cit., criticized authors of a Soviet book on 
Zionism for displaying ‘‘carelessness in terminology, labeling Zionist 
and Judaic organizations Jewish.” 
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A photo of the painting “Summer Theater’ by Soviet painter Mikhail A. Savitskiy, displayed in the winter of 
1978-79 in Minsk as part of a collection depicting the brutalities of the Nazi occupation of Belorussia during 
World War II. A Nazi officer and a Jewish trusty wearing the Star of David survey a pile of dead prisoners. 


without being in the least antisemitic. But, as should 
be clear from the instances cited here, current Soviet 
anti-Zionist propaganda rarely distinguishes between 
Jews and Zionists, and even anti-Zionist Jews are de- 
scribed as Zionists. Moreover, even if one were to as- 
Sume that some Soviet commentators would like to dif- 
ferentiate between Zionists and Jews, and that their 
criticism of the former implies no prejudice against the 
latter, the perception of non-Jews as well as Jews in 
the USSR appears to be that there is no such differ- 
entiation, that the anti-Zionist campaign is one against 
Jews. The Soviet media make it crystal clear to even 
the most unsophisticated person that Israel and 
Zionism are Jewish phenomena, and this concretizes 
the issue for the recipient of the message. Because 
there are Jews in the Soviet Union, the anti-Zionist 
cause is turned from an abstract campaign against 
some unseen, unfelt evil into an attack on tangible 
objects, real people. From the point of view of the re- 


—The New York Times. 


gime, this is useful, for such propaganda can 
genuinely arouse passions and support for the official 
line, in contrast, say, to propaganda on behalf of a 
national liberation movement in Africa or of ‘“‘oppres- 
sed British workers.” Thus, even if the campaign were 
not antisemitic—and there is considerable evidence 
that it is—its effects unquestionably add up to an at- 
tack on Jews, including those living in the Soviet 
Union. 

How have Soviet Jews reacted to this virulent new 
outbreak of antisemitism under the guise of anti- 
Zionism? Many are revolted by it, but others respond 
in more complex fashion. While they resent the mes- 
Sage, they project their hostility onto Israel and 
Zionists. lf the latter did not exist, they reason, the po- 
sition of Jews in the USSR would be much more com- 
fortable. Others react in the same way that com- 
munities under pressure, including the Jews, have 
done the world over. Some deny the existence of the 
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pressure or pass it off as a temporary aberration; 
others resign themselves to it as one would to an in- 
curable disease; still others try to deny their national- 
ity, in this case by “acting as Russian as possible.” 
However, the post-Stalinist relaxation of Soviet life and 
the example of open activity by Soviet political dissi- 
dents brought different reactions to antisemitism from 
many Jews. Facing up to the bitter realization that 
they could never be accepted as Russians, they have 
“come out of hiding’’ and have asserted militantly 
their Jewish identity and their right to fill it with 
meaningful social, cultural, and even religious con- 
tent. The search for identity has led some younger 
Jews to Judaism, which they view as an integral part 
of Jewish civilization. For some, this new-found con- 
viction has brought the travails of labor camps and 
prisons; for others, emigration. (Religious Jews in par- 
ticular have chosen to emigrate, further diminishing 
the small number of practicing Jews.) 

While we can only guess at the overall distribution of 
reactions to antisemitism among Soviet Jews, we are 
now able to draw a more accurate picture with respect 
to those who have emigrated. In four surveys encom- 
passing in all about 3,200 recent Jewish émigrés from 
the USSR, about three quarters of the respondents 
claimed frequent or occasional personal encounters 
with antisemitism in the USSR. One third to one half of 
those interviewed said that they had experienced an- 
tisemitism ‘‘often.” The surveys included interviews in 
1972 in Israel with 148 male immigrants from the 
Soviet Union who had had at least a high school edu- 
cation; interviews in 1976 in Detroit with 132 recent 
arrivals from the USSR; a 1973 survey in Israel among 
2,527 immigrants from the USSR (of whom 447 had 
been active in the Jewish national movement there); 
and a 1976-77 survey comparing over 300 émigrés in 
Rome (bound mainly for the United States) with more 
than 200 Israeli immigrants having similar demo- 
graphic characteristics.°%9 

In the interviews, there was an observable tendency 
for males to indicate more frequent encounters with 
antisemitism than females did, which may be con- 
nected with the fact that antisemitic encounters were 
reported most frequently in connection with job seek- 
ing and by those with higher education. In other 


39 The first two surveys were conducted by the author; the third 
represents the as yet unpublished findings of the Project on Rebirth of 
Jewish National Consciousness in the USSR, at the Center for 
Research and Documentation of East European Jewry, The Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem; and the final survey was by Elazar Leshem (see 
his “The ‘Drop-out’ Phenomenon Among Soviet Jews: Main Findings 
and Recommendations,’ Jerusalem, Center for Research and 
Documentation on East European Jewry, The Hebrew University, 
mimeo). 


words, it seems that better-educated males, those who 
aspired to jobs which had greater prestige and re- 
quired greater preparation, perceived themselves 
more discriminated against than those whose voca- 
tional aspirations were more modest. 

This supposition is further buttressed by the finding 
(in the Detroit survey) that those born in the 1930's 
and 1940’s—precisely the group that would have 
been seeking employment and advancement in the 
decade or two before its emigration—were more likely 
to cite antisemitism as their primary motive for emigra- 
tion than were those born before 1930, although the 
latter claimed to have encountered just as many in- 
stances of antisemitism as the former. The older 
group, having reached the limits of vocational and so- 
cial mobility, was not as pushed to emigrate by the 
antisemitic factors as it was by other considerations— 
family, Jewish cultural considerations, etc.*° 

Emigrés from the Ukraine reported somewhat more 
frequent antisemitic experiences that those from the 
RSFSR or the Baltic did. However, the data do not 
really indicate great geographic differences in this re- 
gard. 

Perhaps the most startling finding was that a quar- 
ter of the former Jewish nationalist activists inter- 
viewed said they had ‘“‘never” personally experienced 
antisemitism (the figure was only 10 percent in the 
case of all other groups surveyed). This disparity tends 
to confirm the impression that émigrés may tend to 
exaggerate or emphasize Soviet antisemitism to reas- 
sure themselves that they made the right decision in 
leaving their birthplace or to convince the interviewer 
that they were, indeed, victims of persecution. The lat- 
ter consideration is especially relevant to those located 
in or bound for the United States, where they are ad- 
mitted as political refugees. Thus, in the fourth survey 
mentioned above, two thirds of those interviewed in 
Rome, i.e., those not going to Israel, cited an- 
tisemitism as their primary reason for emigrating, 
while only 39 percent of an Israeli immigrant group 
matched to the Rome émigrés on all relevant back- 
ground variables made this claim. In contrast, the 
Jewish activists could cite more ‘‘positive”’ reasons for 
emigration—in particular, a desire to live in a Jewish 
State and cultural milieu. 

It may also be that precisely those among the 
émigrés who had felt the most acculturated were 
those who felt the greatest sense of injury from an- 
tisemitism. They considered themselves Russians, not 


40For an elaboration of this point, see Zvi Gitelman, “Soviet Jewish 
Emigrants: Why Are They Choosing America?” Soviet Jewish Affairs, 
No. 1, 1977. 
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Jews, and were deeply hurt by the discovery that Rus- 
Sians (and others) considered them Jews. The more 
conscious and committed Jews among the émigrés 
had fewer illusions on this score, were compensated 
by what they saw as the positive content of Jewish 
identity, and, while they may have wished to be ac- 
cepted as equals, they did not wish to assimilate into 
the dominant population group. 


Soviet policies regarding Jewish emigration. As 
noted above, one response of Soviet Jews to perceived 
antisemitism has been to seek to emigrate to less hos- 
tile environments, in particular to Israel. For reasons 
not altogether clear, Soviet authorities apparently de- 
cided in 1971 to permit limited and controlled emigra- 
tion of Jews. The decision most likely resulted from a 
combination of internal and external pressures, com- 
ing to bear at a time when the USSR was anxious to 
reach agreements with the United States which would 
require ratification, and thus popular approval, in 
America. It is also quite likely that the Soviets calcu- 
lated that a one-time gesture would be sufficient to 
exhaust the reservoir of potential emigration, placate 
Western opinion, and ease the pressures on the gov- 
ernment. Obviously, this turned out to be a gross mis- 
calculation, and all the subsequent experimentation 
with harassment, exile, imprisonment, ‘‘education 
taxes,” and the like has not succeeded in stemming 
the flow of émigrés. Moreover, the apparent attempt to 
stem the emigration by intensifying the anti-Zionist 
campaign appears to have backfired—far from dis- 
couraging the growth of Jewish consciousness, it 
seems to have led more of the Soviet Union’s Jews to 
conclude that their future lies outside the USSR. 

Indeed, the mass exodus of Soviet Jews is a major 
historic development—one that has come to involve 
many diverse groups of Jews. The first group to leave 
were the least assimilated Jews and those from lower 
social strata. They included Baltic, Moldavian, 
Trans-Carpathian, and West Ukrainian Jews—people 
who had lived in traditional Jewish milieux until the 
1940’s and hence had not benefited from the oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by secular Soviet Jews in the 1930's. 
They also comprised Jews from Georgia and Central 
Asia, who like their Christian and Muslim neighbors 
had preserved traditional outlooks and ways of life in 
Soviet society. The Jews of the RSFSR and the 
Ukraine, constituting nearly three quarters of the 
Soviet Jewish population, have tended to be more 
acculturated and initially showed much less inclina- 
tion to depart the country, to which the vast majority 
were unquestionably loyal. 

But in reaction to the doubtless unexpectedly large 


number of emigrants, the Soviet leadership adopted 
policies which adversely affected a// Jews, those from 
the Russian heartland and the Ukraine as well as 
those from the periphery, those who were loyal Com- 
munists as well as dissidents. To the greatly increased 
propaganda against Zionism and Jewish nationalism, 
the deliberate erasure of Jewish history and culture, 
and the unflattering portrayal of Jews in the media, 
there was now added an obvious closing-off of educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities. Between the 
1970-71 and 1977-78 academic years, there was a 
40 percent decline in the absolute number of Jewish 
university students, and an exactly parallel decline in 
the number of Jewish graduate students and in those 
enrolled in Moscow’s higher educational institutions, 
generally considered the most prestigious in the coun- 
try.*' Clearly, such a strikingly consistent and strong 
trend can only be the result of a central policy deci- 
sion. If we recall the rationale given by the authorities 
for imposition of an ‘“‘education tax’’ on émigrés (com- 
pensation for the state’s investment in their educa- 
tion), the reason for this decision becomes apparent: if 
Jews are going to emigrate, surely there is no argu- 
ment to educate them. Why should the socialist 
fatherland prepare cadres for the Zionist state or any 
other capitalist country? Any Jew, whatever his geo- 
graphic origins, cultural background, or political be- 
liefs, becomes a potential émigré and must be treated 
as such. 

Of course, this has become a self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy. With the new policy, Jews who had always con- 
sidered themselves proud and loyal citizens and who 
could ignore some of the disabilities imposed on Jews 
as long as the way to a nonpolitical professional career 
was open, were forced to confront the fact that they or 
their children would be treated as disloyal people and 
their vocational and social paths would be blocked. 
Indeed, the large number of émigrés from the RSFSR 
and the Ukraine in recent years, and testimony by 
some of them, make it clear that the closing of educa- 
tional opportunities in reaction to the first wave of 
emigration has been the major factor in creating sub- 
sequent waves. 

Thus, increasingly, Jews need not personally ex- 
perience antisemitism to conclude that their future is 
limited in the USSR. For example, among the émigrés 


41 For the all-Union data, see Central Statistical Administration under 
the USSR Council of Ministers, Narodnoye obrazovaniye, nauka, i 
kultura v SSSR: Statisticheskiy sbornik (Public Education, Science, 
and Culture in the USSR: A Statistical Collection), Moscow, Statistika, 
1977, p. 313. For the Moscow data, see Statistical Administration of 
Moscow City, Moskva v tsifrakh 1917-1977 gg. (Moscow in Figures, 
1917-1977), Moscow, Statistika, 1977, p. 144. 
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A photograph of an exit visa issued to Semén 
Rafiyelovich Pichkhadze by the Soviet government on 
October 6, 1971, for emigration to Israel. 


—De Andrade/Magnum. 


in the four surveys mentioned above, about half in- 
frequently “felt at home’ in the Soviet Union. While 
this feeling of alienation was especially strong among 
those with pronounced Jewish cultural and religious 
backgrounds and among those from the Western 
periphery of the country—who had become citizens 
only in the preceding 30 years or so and found them- 
selves a ‘third nationality’ behind (1) the dominant 
local population and (2) the Russians*?—one can ex- 
pect the feeling to grow even among Jews who had 
been assimilating for three or four generations in the 
Soviet heartland. 

In effect, a vicious cycle has been created: the 
greater the number of Jews who emigrate, the more 
the authorities resolve that this ‘“‘unstable element” is 


42For some data on how émigré Lithuanians and Germans perceive 
Soviet Jews and other nationalities, see Juozas Kazlas, “Social 
Distance Among Ethnic Groups,” in Edward Allworth, Ed., Nationality 
Group Survival in Multi-Ethnic States; Shifting Support Patterns in the 
Soviet Baltic Region, New York, NY, Praeger, 1977. 


to be denied higher education; the more education is 
closed off, the more émigrés are “created.” Like the 
Germans, the other Soviet nationality to emigrate in 
substantial numbers,** the Jews are now definitively 
regarded as a “fifth column,” and it is not clear what 
even those Jews whose most desperate desire is to 
disappear into the Russian population can do to con- 
vince the regime of their ‘“‘reliability.”” Emigration thus 
becomes a ‘“‘cause”’ as well as a consequence of 
policies directed against Jews. 

Moreover, Jewish emigration has aroused negative 
popular reaction, perhaps fanned by the extensive 
media coverage given to émigrés. This coverage has 
stressed the troubles experienced by Jews who have 
gone to Israel and the United States, rather than the 
actual process of emigration and the reasons for it. 
The main themes are the misery of immigrants in 
capitalist countries, which are so inhumane as not to 
provide employment, free education, and free medical 
care; the social isolation of the immigrants and the 
hostility they encounter; and the desire of émigrés to 
return to the Soviet Union. At the same time, there is 
little encouragement for them to return. Said one 
commentator: 


Our motherland has a good heart. Good—but not 
all-forgiving. A motherland is not something you can 
set aside for a moment and then take up again when 
necessity arises.** 


Before 1971, the press always explicitly mentioned 
that the reason for emigration was reunification of 
families dispersed by World War Il, and this was 
treated as a bona fide reason. When the emigration 
assumed mass proportions, emigrants were said to be 
leaving because they had been “deceived by Zionist 
propaganda,” or else were unscrupulous opportunists 
whose main desire in life was to get rich quick, or 
fanatic enemies of the Soviet system. 

No systematic evidence of popular reactions to 
emigration is available, of course, but from conversa- 
tions with Jews and non-Jews who have no intention 
of emigrating and with those who have done so, one 
gets the impression that there are three types of reac- 
tion to the emigration. One reaction is simply jealousy: 


43For an interesting account of the Soviet view of Germans living in 
the Volga districts, see Richard Levine, ‘‘The German-Russians’ 
Reaction to German Invasion,’ Survey (London), Autumn 1977-78. 

44V/. Sil’chenko in Znamya kommunizma (Odessa), Mar. 30, 1974. 
For examples of the literature on immigrants to Israel, see V. Gorbunov 
et al., “The Truth About the ‘Promised Land,’”’ Literaturnaya gazeta 
(Moscow), Jan. 12, 1972, and the pamphlet Svidetel’stva obmanutykh 
(Testimony of the Deceived), Moscow, n.p., 1972. 
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A photograph of two Jewish physicists who applied for Soviet exit permits but were turned down and then 
fired from their jobs. 


the Jews are lucky and privileged, for they are allowed 
to leave the country while others cannot do so. A sec- 
ond reaction is sincere puzzlement as to why anyone 
would want to leave the USSR, with the conclusion 
sometimes drawn that Jews are ingrates who by their 
act of emigration are insulting not only the state but all 
its inhabitants. One well-educated woman who was 
shocked to learn that her neighbor, a retired scientist, 
had applied to leave, did not grasp his explanations 
and denied that there could be any antisemitism be- 
cause, ‘after all, my boss (nachal’nik) is Jewish.” The 
strong patriotism, even chauvinism, of many Soviet 
citizens and their profound ignorance and suspicion of 
foreign countries and customs lead many who have no 
special feelings about Jews to take the latter’s emigra- 
tion as a personal blow, and they become more recep- 
tive to the negative images of Jews projected by the 
Soviet media. Russian nationalist groups seem to be 
ambivalent about the emigration of Jews and other 
minorities: on the one hand, it is a slap in the face to 


—Jesse Zel Lurie/Pictorial Parade. 


Russia, on the other, it is seen to free her of alien 
elements.*® A third reaction, devoid of ambivalence, is 
“good riddance” to the Jews. One need not be a pas- 
Sionate antisemite to feel this way (though surely there 
are not a few persons who could be so described); one 
need only calculate that the departure of the Jews 
opens up jobs, apartments, and places in higher edu- 
cation to those whom Nikita Khrushchev once called 
“our own cadres.” 


45One self-described antisemite says, ‘| welcome the emigration of 
Jews who leave hating or despising Russia. The emigration of the 
latter is not so much a blessing for Russia as it is for the Jews who 
remain here, since the émigrés can no longer infect them with their 
miasma.' But, he continues, “Zionism is too secular an approach to 
the Jewish problem. The Jewish question can be solved only in the 
context of peaceful Christian theocracy, the sprouts of which have 
been distinctly revealed in Soviet Russia.” Interview with G. Shimanov 
in Yevrei v SSSR (Jews in the USSR), reproduced in Yevreyskiy 
samizdat, Vol. 13, 1977, pp. 175-88. See also Dimitry Y. Pospielovsky, 
“The Jewish Question in Russian Samizdat,’’ Soviet Jewish Affairs, 
No. 2, 1978. 
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To sum up, then, what we appear to have been wit- 
nessing in the 1970's is a stiffening of Soviet anti- 
Jewish policies with an attendant increase in antisemitic 
sentiment. This marks a significant shift away from the 
more ambivalent policies which had pertained through 
much of the Soviet period. While the early Soviet lead- 
ers had spoken in favor of Jewish assimilation, they 
had accorded the Jews identity as a nationality. Al- 
though traditional Jewish culture had been repressed, 
by force when necessary, a substitute ‘‘Bolshevized”’ 
Jewish culture had been actively promoted. Then even 
that culture was repressed, but the doors were opened 
wide to Jewish participation and even leadership in 
the overall life of the Soviet Union. When the Jews 
were excluded from political leadership, they were still 
allowed a fair chance at cultural and scientific lead- 
ership. These fields, too, have now been greatly nar- 
rowed for Jews, and any chance for some version of 
Jewish cultural life has been eliminated. At the same 
time, however, Jews have been consistently denied 
the chance to assimilate, to “disappear” into the Rus- 
Sian or other populations. Official identification of Jews 
and the social importance of ethnicity in Soviet society 
leave the Jew suspended in an identity which has lit- 
tle, if any, positive value for him and which can have 
only “unpleasant consequences.” The remnants of 
Jewish religion and culture are being forced to wither 
away, while the formality of Jewish identification is 
preserved. 

In the past decade, the contradictions inherent in 
this situation have developed to the point of creating a 
profound qualitative change in the relationship be- 
tween the Soviet regime and its Jewish citizens. It is 
not certain that this change was the result of any 


comprehensive policy decision. More, it appears to be 
the result of incremental changes, of cumulative 
policies. Whatever its origins, however, the change 
can be characterized as a final divorce between 
Jewish citizens and the Soviet system. Each has de- 
cided that it is unwanted by the other. The anti-Zionist 
campaign, which the authorities may have originally 
seen as an exigency of their overall Middle Eastern 
policy, has become an antisemitic campaign, whether 
or not it was so intended. It is in no small measure 
responsible, if not for the original thrust toward emi- 
gration, then certainly for the continuation of this 
mass movement, whose participants are no longer so 
much drawn to Zion as they are repelled by the coun- 
try and the system which have in effect declared all of 
them to be untrustworthy and undesirable. Reconcilia- 
tion between the regime and the Jews may be impos- 
sible, as each side feels injured and betrayed by the 
other. 

Because of the large number of persons involved 
(there were more than 2 million Jews recorded in the 
1970 Soviet census), the great majority of the USSR’s 
Jewish population will remain in the country for the 
near term, if we assume no drastic easing of emigra- 
tion restrictions. (In a decade, only some 10 percent 
of the Soviet Jews have departed.) However, the posi- | 
tion of the Jews has been made sufficiently untenable | 
that the 1980’s are likely to see continued pressure for 
emigration and a concomitant worsening of the situa- 
tion of those remaining. When the cycle will exhaust 
itself cannot be ascertained at the present time. But it 
looks as if, having been already erased from the pages 
of USSR history, the Jews will continue to disappear 
from the land itself. 
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ternational system has been the rapid growth, in 

both size and influence, of the movement of 
nonaligned nations. When the nonaligned movement 
was founded nearly 20 years ago, its 25 member 
states constituted an island of neutralism in a sea of 
cold war politics. Buffeted by the waves of interna- 
tional tension between East and West, these states, 
lacking much in the way of economic or military 
might, sought an alternative to bloc politics and cold 
war. 

When the nonaligned nations gathered in Havana in 
September 1979 for their sixth summit, the 94 delega- 
tions in attendance could note with satisfaction that 
their movement’s membership included virtually the 
entire Third World. Their deliberations would set the 
agenda for the upcoming session of the UN General 
Assembly (in which they would constitute an over- 
whelming majority) and for the continuing North- 
South dialogue on global economic issues. Moreover, 
the superpowers, which had so often ignored their en- 
treaties in the past, were jealously courting their 
goodwill. 

The choice of Cuba as host for the sixth summit, 
and therefore as chairman of the nonaligned nations 
until 1982, symbolized another change in the move- 
ment—the dramatic shift to the left in its political cen- 
ter of gravity. When the world’s leading neutralists 


0 ne of the clearest indications of the changing in- 
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banded together in 1961, their principal aim was to 
ease international tensions and, hopefully, preserve 
the peace of the world. By 1979, the priorities of the 
movement had shifted to the issues of decolonization 
and international economics—issues on which neu- 
trality toward the blocs proved to be more formal than 
real. 

In addition, the evolution of the movement has in- 
creased its internal conflicts. The increase in its 
membership has made the movement more heteroge- 
neous, and the growth in its influence has made its 
decisions more weighty. Both have served to strain to 
the limits the tradition of decision-making by consen- 
sus. However, the movement’s most serious internal 
tensions have resulted from its radicalization. From 
the outset, the nonaligned movement included both 
radical and moderate wings. A moderate majority 
steered the movement through its first decade, em- 
phasizing the bloc-neutral issue of world peace. The 
1970’s brought a new majority, a new set of issues, 
and an increasingly anti-Western thrust to the move- 
ment. By 1979, the conflict between the movement's 
radical and moderate wings no longer seemed con- 
tainable. As they convened in Havana, the nonaligned 
nations brought to the summit no less a question than 
how to define the future course of their movement. 


The Emergence of Nonalignment 


The nonaligned movement came into being in a 
global context which was to have important bearing 
upon its subsequent development. In 1955, the “Co- 
lombo group” convened the Bandung Conference of 
Afro-Asian States, the first major gathering of Third 
World countries. The 29 nations in attendance ad- 
dressed many of the issues which have since become 
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Fidel Castro, Chairman of the Sixth Nonaligned Summit, discusses the progress of the conference with Syrian 


President Hafiz al-Assad. 


the dominant themes of the nonaligned movement. 
They denounced colonialism, spoke with urgency of 
the need to promote economic development in the 
Third World, and called for a relaxation of international 
tensions based upon the famous five principles of 
friendly cooperation and five principles of peaceful 
coexistence. ' 

Shortly after the close of the conference, two of its 
most prestigious participants, Gamal Abdel Nasser of 
Egypt and Jawaharlal Nehru of India, traveled to the 
Yugoslav island of Brioni for a summit with Josip Broz 
Tito, the only major “‘neutralist’’ leader not present at 
Bandung. Their joint declaration from the Brioni 
summit expressed support for the Bandung principles 
and, at Tito’s urging, included a specific attack on the 


‘Carlos P. Romulo, The Meaning of Bandung, Chapel Hill, NC, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1956, pp. 92-102. 

? Lars Nord, Nonalignment and Socialism: Yugoslav Foreign Policy 
in Theory and Practice, Stockholm, Raben and Sjdgren, 1974, 
pp. 86-89. 


—Alain Nogues/SYGMA. 


division of the world into hostile power blocs. The 
Yugoslavs, naturally, were interested in enlisting Third 
World support for their own antibloc foreign policy of 
“positive coexistence.’’? 

It was not until 1961, however, that a major interna- 
tional conference brought together the Brioni theme of 
nonalignment and the Bandung themes of an- 
ticolonialism, economic development, and peaceful 
coexistence. In the intervening years, the cold war 
placed peace at the top of the international agenda 
and stimulated greater cooperation among the “‘neu- 
tralists” in the United Nations. One of the earliest 
peace initiatives by the neutralists was the 1960 joint 
resolution (from Tito, Nasser, Nehru, Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana, and President Sukarno of In- 
donesia) to the UN General Assembly calling for a 
summit meeting between US President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev 
to diffuse rising international tensions. 

That joint venture was a precursor of the first 
nonaligned conference. At Tito’s initiative, Yugoslavia, 
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Egypt, and India set about the task of organizing a 
summit for the leaders of all nonaligned nations. Invi- 
tations were to be based on four criteria of nonalign- 
ment: (1) an independent foreign policy dedicated to 
peaceful coexistence; (2) support for national libera- 
tion movements; (3) nonparticipation in military pacts 
deemed “instruments of the cold war’; and (4) un- 
willingness to grant military bases to the great powers. 
The first criterion was so general as to be open to mul- 
tiple interpretations, the second was So politically divi- 
sive that it was ignored from the outset, and the third 
was interpreted loosely enough to accommodate even 
nations with close military ties to bloc powers. Only the 
fourth criterion was applied with any consistency. Over 
succeeding years, nonalignment has come to be 
whatever a majority of the movement’s members Say it 
is.° 

The First Nonaligned Conference was held in Bel- 
grade in 1961 with 25 nations attending. It dealt with 
the same basic themes as the Bandung Conference 
before it, but while Bandung’s emphasis had been on 
decolonization and economic development, the Bel- 
grade meeting’s first priority was world peace.* This 
stress reflected not only the Yugoslav influence but 
also the Third World’s desire to play a positive role in 
relaxing international tensions. The neutralism of 


nonalignment was based upon the realization that 
isolationism or uninvolved neutrality would provide no 
refuge from the ravages of thermonuclear war. 
Nonalignment was thus “‘positive neutralism,” a posi- 
tion from which to exert moral suasion in the interests 
of peace and, on occasion, to act as an honest broker 
mediating conflicts which threatened to escalate into 
conflagration. At the same time, the emphasis 
stemmed from a desire to avoid entangling alliances 
with the great powers which might jeopardize the se- 
curity of weaker states over issues not of their choos- 
ing. 

From the outset, the nonaligned nations vehemently 
denied an intent to create a ‘‘third bloc.” Their con- 
sensus was that the division of the world into opposing 
blocs was precisely the cause of world tension; the 
demolition of such blocs was their goal. In any event, 
the practical possibility of forming a unified bloc was 
quite remote in light of the diversity of interests and 
ideology among the nonaligned nations. 

The thematic balance of the conference was an im- 
portant political issue. Denunciations of the cold war 


Ss bideapmoo: 
4 The Conference of Heads of State or Government of Nonaligned 
Countries, Belgrade, Publicisticko-lzdavacki Zavod, 1961. 


Some key participants at the First Nonaligned Conference in Belgrade in 1961: from left to right, Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk of Cambodia; Sa’ib Salam of Lebanon; President Adan Abdullah Osman of the Somali Republic; 
Lt. Gen. Ibrahim Abboud of Sudan; Sheikh Suwayyil of Saudi Arabia; King Hassan II of Morocco; Marshal Josip 
Broz Tito of Yugoslavia; Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, Prime Minister of Ceylon; President Habib Bourguiba of 
Tunisia; President Sukarno of Indonesia; President Oswaldo Dorticés of Cuba; President Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana; President Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United Arab Republic; Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia; Prime 
Minister Mohammad Daoud of Afghanistan; President Modibo Keita of Mali; and Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India. 


—UPI. 
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could be bloc-neutral. The US and USSR were held 
equally to blame for international tensions, and pleas 
for peace could be directed at both without prejudice. 
However, denunciations of colonialism and underde- 
velopment were implicitly anti-Western. It was the de- 
veloped capitalist countries which still held colonial 
possessions and dominated the international eco- 
nomic system to which the Third World belonged. 
Thus, so long as the nonaligned movement took world 
peace as its first priority, it could maintain a position 
equidistant from both East and West, but once the is- 
sues of colonialism and international economics came 
to the fore, nonalignment would tend to take on a de- 
cidedly anti-Western hue. 

Among the great powers, both the USSR and China 
in general reacted favorably to the emergence of 
nonalignment. As for the former, peaceful coexistence 
had become the cornerstone of Khrushchev’s own 
foreign policy, and the nonaligned nations’ pleas for 


peace helped bolster his position against the ideologi- 
cal assaults of hardliners in both Moscow and Peking. 
Soviet policy toward the Third World was then also en- 
tering a more pragmatic and optimistic phase cen- 
tered on the new concept of “national democracy,” 
and even Yosif Stalin’s legacy of animosity toward Tito 
was giving way to rapprochement.® 

The Chinese were less sanguine about peaceful 
coexistence than were Soviet leaders, but given Chou 
En-lai’s central role at Bandung and China’s perennial 
desire to lead the Third World, the Chinese could 
hardly attack a Third World movement which was 
Bandung’s lineal descendant. Consequently, China 
praised the nonaligned movement while warning 
against the illusion of peaceful coexistence with im- 


5 See, for example, John S. Reshetar, Jr., ‘The Soviet Union and the 
Neutralist World,’’ The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science (Philadelphia, PA), November 1965, pp. 81-91. 


Chinese Premier Zhou Enlai signs autographs after the conclusion of the Conference of Afro-Asian States in 


Bandung, Indonesia, in 1955. 
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perialism.® 

If the Eastern bloc regarded the emergence of 
nonalignment with equanimity, the Western bloc, led 
by the United States, tended to ignore the movement 
because the combined political, economic, and mili- 
tary power of its members was so negligible. In the 
1950’s, it is true, US policy had been actively hostile 
toward neutralism. Not only had John Foster Dulles 
had a strictly bipolar vision of world politics (i.e., 
friends or enemies), but the weight of Bandung’s an- 
ticolonial and development principles had seemed to 
be directed against the West. However, US policy had 
begun to moderate as the size and influence of the 
neutralist camp grew and as it became clear that this 
camp was not merely a new anti-Western bloc. Al- 
though suspicions remained, US policy by the early 
1960’s was no longer openly antagonistic toward 
either neutralism or nonalignment.’ 

The second and third nonaligned summits (at Cairo 
in 1964 and Lusaka in 1970) did not differ markedly 
from the Belgrade meeting.® The promotion of world 
peace, which had been the original impetus for the 
movement's creation, continued to be its first priority. 
This was still the issue which united the movement 
rather than dividing it along ideological lines. The is- 
sues of colonialism and economic development, with 
their anti-Western thrust, were more contentious, and 
the ideological cleavages within the nonaligned 
movement became visible around them in Cairo and 
Lusaka. Moderate members (e.g., India, Kenya, 
Nigeria, Ceylon) tended to concentrate their attention 
on the cold war, while the more radical nations (e.g., 
Egypt, Ghana, Guinea, Algeria, Cuba) pressed for 
equal emphasis on the anticolonial and economic 
themes. In Cairo, the radicals fared well because the 
movement's newly independent African members 
were staunchly anticolonialist and because the sum- 
mit followed close upon the historic 1964 United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD)—one of the early milestones of Third 
World solidarity on international economic issues. 

In contrast, the Lusaka summit was quite conserva- 
tive. In the six years between Cairo and Lusaka, the 
radical group in the movement lost nearly all of its 
most prestigious leaders; Nasser, Nkrumah, Sukarno, 
and Ahmed Ben Bella of Algeria all departed from the 


® See, for instance, Harold M. Vinacke, “Communist China and the 
Uncommitted Zone,” ibid., pp. 113-20. 

7 See, for example, Cecil V. Crabb, Jr., ‘The United States and the 
Neutralists: A Decade in Perspective,” ibid., pp. 92-101. 

® On these two gatherings, see respectively Conference of the 
Heads of State and Government of Nonaligned Countries, Cairo, n.p., 
1964; and Nord, op. cit., pp. 90-163. 


scene. As a result, the final declaration from the 
Lusaka summit was ‘‘depoliticized.”® Avoiding eco- 
nomic issues, it condemned ‘‘big powers’’ but re- 
served no special opprobrium for capitalism or im- 
perialism. Only on the issue of colonialism was the 
more radical tone of the Cairo declaration retained. 

The Lusaka summit was the last meeting of the 
nonaligned movement which would be so moderate; it 
marked the end of the movement's initial stage of de- 
velopment. By the time the nonaligned nations as- 
sembled for their fourth summit in Algiers in 1973, the 
international environment had changed markedly. 
Cold war had given way to détente, with a consequent 
reduction in the urgency of the peace issue, and in- 
ternational economics had come to the fore as the 
most urgent issue for the Third World. The shift in the 
movement's major concerns was accompanied by the 
emergence of a new international leader whose pres- 
tige in the movement rivaled that of its founders— 
Cuba's Fidel Castro. 


Cuban Nonalignment in the 1960's 


Cuba was a founding member of the nonaligned 
movement and, during the 1960’s, its only representa- 
tive from Latin America. The island nation found itself 
caught in the cross fire of the cold war—a perilous 
situation that epitomized the fears which had given 
birth to nonalignment. The declarations from the early 
summits consistently called for the US to halt all hos- 
tile acts against Cuba and to withdraw from the Guan- 
tanamo naval base. 

Despite this support, Cuba placed relatively low 
priority on its role in the nonaligned movement.'° 
Faced with what it perceived as a formidable threat 
from the United States, Cuba would probably have 
preferred a formal Soviet commitment to its securi- 
ty—even if that meant ineligibility as a nonaligned na- 
tion. Furthermore, Cuban foreign policy was sharply at 
odds with the then-prevailing consensus within the 
movement. While the nonaligned summits focused on 
easing international tensions between the superpow- 
ers, Cuba remained deeply skeptical about the pros- 
pects for peaceful coexistence unless and until it ex- 
tended to coexistence between big and small powers. 
As one of the nonaligned movement's most radical 
members, Cuba consistently advocated putting 


2 Nord, op. cit., p. 141. 

10 The Belgrade and Cairo summits, for instance, were attended by 
President Osvaldo Dorticos instead of Fidel Castro; the Lusaka summit 
was attended by Cuban Foreign Minister Raul Roa. 
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greater emphasis on anticolonial and economic is- 
sues. Indeed, for the Cubans, the problems of cold 
war, colonialism, and underdevelopment all sprang 
from the same root—imperialism—and hence could 
not be successfully addressed in isolation or by the 
movement’s continued neutrality toward the West." 

In advocating a staunchly anti-imperialist view of 
nonalignment, Cuba had little tolerance for the move- 
ment’s heterogeneity or its proclivity for papering over 
ideological rifts with bland generalities. Cuba’s dele- 
gates were always urging the movement (usually in 
vain) to be bold in addressing world issues, to identify 
the nation’s “responsible” for conflict, to formulate 
solutions to world problems, and to act forthrightly to 
make those solutions a reality. The Cubans were ask- 
ing for more unity of will and purpose than the move- 
ment possessed. '? 

While Cuba’s position at the early summits was con- 
sistently anti-imperialist, it was not explicitly pro- 
Soviet. In Belgrade and Cairo, President Dorticds 
never once mentioned the Soviet Union, and Cuba’s 
specific recommendations on several issues (e.g., 
peaceful coexistence and the partial nuclear test ban 
treaty) were at odds with prevailing Soviet policy. At 
both meetings, Dorticés was careful to describe the 
Cuban revolution as a national liberation struggle, por- 
traying the US-Cuban conflict in anti-imperialist rather 
than cold war terms: 


The Cuban conflict emerges not from the tensions of 
the cold war between nuclear powers... . 

It is a conflict between an imperialist power accus- 
tomed to imposing its domination and exploitation of 
the nations of Latin America, and a people that de- 
cided to make a Revolution and to forge their true 
independence... ."° 


Cuba's reticence to identify itself too openly with the 
USSR was due in part to very real differences between 
Cuban and Soviet foreign policies. In the mid-1960’s 
especially, Cuba felt that the Soviets were not provid- 
ing sufficient internationalist assistance either to na- 
tional liberation movements or to “progressive” Third 


11 See Dorticds’ addresses to the Belgrade and Cairo summits, 
included in the published documents of the conferences cited in fns. 4 
and 8. 

12 At times, the Cubans’ frustration burst into the open. At Lusaka, 
Roa was moved to comment: ‘‘It calls for an enormous amount of 
tolerance to put up with some spurious nonaligned regimes made up of 
notorious murderers of the people,’ Granma Weekly Review (Havana), 
Sept. 27, 1970. 

13 Osvaldo Dorticos, “Position of Cuba at the 2nd Conference of 
Nonaligned Countries,’ Cuba Socialista (Havana), Vol. 4, No. 39, 
November 1964, pp. 8-19. 


World governments.'* But the reticence was also good 
practical politics. In the nonaligned movement of the 
1960’s, Cuba was already on the radical fringe; to 
have lauded the Soviet Union would not have im- 
proved Havana's standing. 

Yet the logic of Cuba’s anti-imperialist conception of 
nonalignment certainly implied that strict neutrality 
between East and West was an irrational policy for the 
Third World. If colonialism, underdevelopment, and 
world tension all stemmed from imperialism (i.e., the 
international capitalist system), then the Third World 
and the socialist camp obviously had many common 
interests. Some sort of cooperation against the de- 
veloped capitalist nations would be a natural strategy 
for both. 

It was not until 1970 (when Cuban-Soviet relations 
were on firmer ground and the nonaligned movement 
was at its most conservative) that Cuba finally articu- 
lated this logical corollary of its anti-imperialist stance: 


The real division in the world is between exploited and 
exploiter countries; between oppressed and oppressor 
countries... . Let us not place the developed socialist 
countries and the developed capitalist countries under 
the same flag. The socialist countries are the strongest 
support and most pugnacious force of the anti- 
imperialist front, we cannot leave out or isolate them if 
we expect to engage in a battle with the imperialist 
countries headed by the U.S... ."® 


In Lusaka, this view was distinctly in the minority. But 
its expression was a portent of things to come. 


The Algiers Summit and Beyond 


The 1973 Algiers summit inaugurated a new stage 
in the development of the nonaligned movement. In 
the years between the Lusaka and Algiers confer- 
ences, the global economic position of the Third World 
deteriorated precipitously. A series of droughts and 
floods in 1972—73 ended the world food surplus and 
sent world market prices soaring.-The Third World’s 
bill for imported food more than tripled. Simultaneous 
inflation and recession in the developed Western 
countries further aggravated the Third World’s balance 


14 On Cuban-Soviet relations during this period, see D. Bruce 
Jackson, Castro, the Kremlin, and Communism in Latin America, 
Baltimore, MD, Johns Hopkins Press, 1969; and Jacques Lévesque, 
The USSR and the Cuban Revolution, New York, NY, Praeger, 1978. 

15 Raul Roa, ‘Speech at the Nonaligned Conference in Zambia," 
Granma Weekly Review, Sept. 27, 1970. 
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Cuban Premier Fidel Castro addresses the Fourth 
Summit Conference of the Nonaligned Countries in 
Algiers in 1973; directly behind Castro is President 
Houari Boumediene of host country Algeria. 


—Wide World. 


of payments position; inflation pushed up the cost of 
the Third World’s imports from the West, and reces- 
sion shrank the West’s market for Third World exports. 
Economic growth in the non-oil-producing nations of 
the Third World came to a virtual halt."® 

The economic crisis unified the underdeveloped na- 
tions around the demand for a more favorable set of 
international economic relations. Earlier attempts to 
place this issue on the global agenda had failed, but 
the success of the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC) cartel produced an unprec- 
edented belief that through unity the underdeveloped 
world could overcome the developed world’s reluc- 
tance to grant any real concessions. The high point of 
this new militance on economic issues was, of course, 
the call for a New International Economic Order 
(NIEO), advanced at the 1974 and 1975 Special Ses- 
sions of the UN General Assembly. It was at the 
nonaligned summit in Algiers, however, that the Third 


16 For discussion of these various trends, see Joan Edelman Spero, 
The Politics of International Economic Relations, New York, NY, St. 
Martin’s Press, 1977, pp. 149f. 


World forged its own unity, set its economic agenda, 
and mapped its strategy for these UN sessions. 

With the cold war in abeyance as a result of the 
Soviet-American détente of 1972, international eco- 
nomics moved to the fore as the Third World’s priority 
issue. Thus, the tone of the Algiers summit was con- 
Siderably more radical than that of earlier confer- 
ences. The Economic Declaration of the Algiers con- 
ference opened with the bitter observation that dé- 
tente, so long sought by the nonaligned nations, “‘did 
not have any beneficial effect on the developing coun- 
tries and international cooperation.” The reason, the 
conference concluded, was imperialism: 


Imperialism is still the greatest obstacle on the road 
towards emancipation and progress of the developing 
countries.... Imperialism does not only oppose the 
economic progress of the developing countries, but 
also adopts a more aggressive attitude towards those 
who oppose its intentions, and endeavors to impose 
political, social, and economical structures which 
stimulate foreign domination, dependence or neoco- 
lonialism on them.*” 


Behind such radical language, however, was a 
sharp disagreement over precisely who the “‘im- 
perialists’” were. The most dramatic issue of the 1973 
summit was whether to cast global economic issues in 
a strictly North-South dimension, castigating both 
Western “imperialism” and Soviet ‘‘social-imperial- 
ism”; or whether to distinguish between the developed 
socialist and the developed capitalist countries, re- 
serving condemnation for the latter. Draft resolutions 
for the summit, authored by Algeria, criticized both 
East and West, presenting a view similar to China’s 
“three worlds” theory.'® These prompted L. |. Brezhnev 
to respond in a message to the conference that 
the socialist countries were the ‘‘natural allies’ of 
the nonaligned. The real division in the world, he 
advised, was “not between ‘big’ and ‘small,’ ‘rich’ and 
‘poor,’ but between socialism and imperialism.’ "9 

In Algiers, Fidel Castro, attending his first non- 
aligned summit, led the opposition to Algeria and 
Libya’s theory of ‘‘two imperialisms.” Unlike Cuban 
spokesmen at earlier summits, who had avoided men- 


17 Nonalignment: Fourth Summit, Algiers, Belgrade, NIP, 1973, 
05 97. 

18 On the anti-Soviet tone of the Gonference’s preparatory 
documents, see Fidel Castro, “Speech at the 4th Conference of 
Nonaligned Nations,’’ Granma Weekly Review, Sept. 16, 1973. 

19 For the text of Brezhnev’s message, see Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Soviet Union (Washington, 
DC—hereafter, FB/S-SOV), Sept. 5, 1973. 
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tion of Cuba’s socialist character or its friendship with 
the USSR, Castro addressed these issues head on: 


! want to remind you that Cuba Is a socialist country, 
Marxist-Leninist, whose final goal is communism. We 
are proud of this!... 

The theory of “two imperialisms,” one headed by 
the United States, and the other allegedly headed by 
the Soviet Union ... has been echoed ... by leaders 
and spokesmen of nonaligned countries... . 

Any attempt to pit the nonaligned countries against 
the socialist camp is profoundly counterrevolutionary 
and benefits only imperialist interests. Inventing a 
false enemy can have only one aim, to evade the real 
enemy. ... Any estrangement from the socialist camp 
means weakening and exposing ourselves to the 
mercy of the still powerful forces of imperialism. It 
would be a stupid strategy, a case of severe political 
shortsightedness.?° 


Reviewing the resolutions of the first three nonaligned 
summits, Castro reminded the conference that it was 
the forces of imperialism, colonialism, and 
neocolonialism led by the United States which the 
nonaligned nations had consistently condemned. 

Not only did Castro’s performance elevate him to 
prominence as one of the movement’s foremost lead- 
ers, but it also succeeded in defeating efforts to put 
the conference on record as condemning the Soviet 
Union. The final declaration was masterfully ambigu- 
ous in defining imperialism. However, every specific 
reference was to a developed Western nation, and the 
Economic Declaration singled out the ‘‘negative 
policies of developed countries with market econ- 
omies.”’ Only in the Political Declaration was there a 
single reference to the need for underdeveloped na- 
tions to maintain vigilance ‘‘against any kind of 
hegemony” (“‘hegemony,” of course, being China’s 
code word for Soviet domination).?' 

Cuba’s new interest in the nonaligned movement 
grew directly out of the new activism of Cuban foreign 
policy in the early 1970’s. Once internal equilibrium 
had been restored after the disastrous sugar harvest 
of 1970, Cuba emerged from the shadow of domestic 
preoccupations to play a major role in world affairs. 

Initially, Cuba’s new foreign policy appeared to be 
considerably more moderate than the policy of the 
previous decade. The failure of Cuba’s attempts to ex- 
port revolution to Latin America produced a strategy 
aimed at breaking Cuba’s isolation by diplomatic 


20 Castro, ‘Speech at the 4th Conference of Nonaligned Nations.”’ 
21 Nonalignment: Fourth Summit, Algiers, pp. 25ff. 


rather than paramilitary means. Cuban tolerance for 
nations with different social systems rose markedly.?? 

In the Western Hemisphere, Havana’s diplomatic 
Strategy of normalizing relations with any willing mod- 
erate government proved to be a great success. The 
sanctions imposed by the Organization of American 
States (OAS) in 1963 began to erode, and pressure 
built within the inter-American system for Cuba’s at 
least partial reintegration. By 1974, when the sanc- 
tions were finally relaxed, 11 governments had already 
recognized Cuba. Even in the United States, the 
emergence of détente produced the first faltering 
steps toward a normalization of US-Cuban relations: 
the signing of an antihijacking agreement in 1973 and 
the relaxation of the economic embargo for US corpo- 
rate subsidiaries abroad in 1974.?% 

The transition from cold war to détente also reduced 
the direct security threat that Cuba perceived stem- 
ming from the US. Consequently, Cuban policymakers 
could pay greater attention to Cuba’s larger, global 
relations, which had previously taken a back seat be- 
cause of the immediate concern with deterring a US 
attack. Anticolonialism and economic development 
had always been part of the foreign policy of the 
Cuban Revolution, but the circumstances of the 
1970’s allowed Cuba to pursue such matters with a 
vigor it had deemed impossible in the 1960’s. 

These changes in policy led naturally to an in- 
creased Cuban role in the nonaligned movement. The 
prominence of international economic issues and the 
anticolonial wars in Africa were moving the political 
center of nonalignment toward the left just when 
Cuban policy was adopting a more global orientation. 
Long on record as emphasizing colonial and develop- 
mental issues, Cuba became a leading voice in the 
movement when these issues came to the fore. 

As Cuba’s role in the nonaligned movement grew, 
the sensitive issue of Cuba’s relationship with the 
USSR naturally became more prominent. By the time 
of the Algiers summit, Cuban-Soviet relations were ex- 
tremely close, with the major tensions of the late 
1960’s having given way to close cooperation and a 
virtual identity of views. Thus, when Castro defended 
the Soviets against the theory of ‘‘two imperialisms,” a 
few delegates questioned Cuba’s credentials as a 
nonaligned nation.?* In 1973, this was not a serious 


22 Jorge |. Dominguez, “Cuban Foreign Policy,’ Foreign Affairs 
(New York, NY), Fall 1978, pp. 83-108. 

23 For an account of this process, see Carmelo Mesa-Lago, Cuba in 
the 1970s, Albuquerque, NM, University of New Mexico Press, 1978, 
Ch. 4. 

24 See, for instance, the comments by Libya’s Mu’'ammar Qadhafi, as 
reported in The New York Times, Sept. 8, 1973. 
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challenge, but subsequent events would raise it anew. 

Despite the predictions of many Western commen- 
tators, Cuba’s military involvement in Angola in 1975 
did not damage its reputation in the nonaligned 
movement. Even though the operation was conducted 
in close cooperation with the Soviet Union, Cuba’s 
long history of solidarity with the Popular Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) blunted Western 
charges that the Cubans were merely Soviet pup- 
pets.*° However, a more significant influence on the 
situation was South Africa’s intervention. The bulk of 
Cuban combat troops arrived in Angola to repulse the 
South African invasion, and the Cuban presence was 
implicitly sanctioned by the condemnation of South 
Africa and recognition of the MPLA government by the 
Organization of African Unity (OAU).?* The nonaligned 
movement went even further at its 1976 conference 
in Colombo, Sri Lanka, by openly praising the Cuban 
involvement: 


The Conference congratulated the Government and 
people of Angola for their heroic and victorious strug- 
gle against the South African racist invaders and their 
allies, and commended the Republic of Cuba and 
other states which assisted the people of Angola in 
frustrating the expansionist and colonialist strategy of 
South Africa’s racist regime and its allies.?’ 


The fifth summit was a victory for the Cuban view of 
nonalignment in other ways as well. Economic issues 
were defined as the ‘‘most acute problems” interna- 
tionally. Their resolution was given the ‘highest prior- 
ity,” and the Western nations were held to be primarily 
responsible for ‘‘resistance’’ to the NIEO. ‘‘Im- 
perialism, colonialism, neo-colonialism, Apartheid, 
racism, Zionism, and all forms of alien domination,” 
were routinely denounced. But “hegemony” was no- 
tably absent from the list, and all the critical refer- 
ences to specific countries were to the Western na- 
tions (e.g., France, England, West Germany, Israel, 
and particularly the United States). As had earlier 
summits, the Colombo meeting deplored the US em- 


25 On the history of Cuban ties to the MPLA, which dated to the 
mid-1960's, see William M. LeoGrande, ‘‘Cuban-Soviet Relations and 
Cuban Policy in Africa,” Cuban Studies (Pittsburgh, PA), January 
1980, pp. 1-45. 

26 Some Cuban troops did arrive in Angola before the South African 
invasion (estimates range from 500 to 3,000), but the major buildup 
came later. See ibid. On the OAU condemnation of South Africa, see 
The New York Times, Jan. 23, 1976. 

27 See the conference's Political Declaration, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Middle East and North Africa 
(Washington, DC), Aug. 23, 1976. 


bargo against Cuba and the continued existence of the 
US base at Guantanamo. Moreover, the conference 
selected Cuba as the site for its next summit.?8 

Thus, even though pressing political matters on the 
home front (as well as a rumored security problem for 
him in Sri Lanka) prevented Castro from attending the 
Colombo summit, the outcome of this meeting brought 
the movement closer to the Cuban view of nonalign- 
ment than it had ever been before. No previous sum- 
mit had put greater emphasis on economic issues or 
had been as explicit in its criticism of the West for its 
dominant position in the global economy, and no pre- 
vious meeting had been clearer in its support for na- 
tional liberation movements or in its implicit praise of 
the Communist camp’s support of them. In the 
1960’s, statements by Cuban delegates had reflected 
the views only of the most radical wing in the 
nonaligned movement. By the 1970's, the movement 
itself had become so radicalized that Cuba’s views 
were widely shared. 

If the nonaligned nations had come to agree with 
Cuba on the essentially antagonistic nature of the 
Third World’s relations with the West, there was con- 
siderably less certainty about Cuba’s contention that 
the Communist camp represented a natural ally of the 
nonaligned. Cuba’s deployment of combat troops in 
Ethiopia, accomplished with much greater Soviet in- 
volvement and cooperation than the Angolan interven- 
tion, catalyzed debate around this issue.?9 

Despite US attempts to brand the Cubans as ‘‘mer- 
cenaries” in Angola, most nonaligned nations had 
viewed Cuba’s intervention there as a legitimate one. 
In Ethiopia, the diplomatic equation was more com- 
plex, and the outcome, less positive from Cuba's 
standpoint. The Soviet Union’s readiness to replace 
the United States as Ethiopia’s patron, even at the ex- 
pense of its friendship with Somalia, struck many ob- 
servers aS Crass geopolitical jockeying. Cuba’s close 
cooperation with the Soviets in Ethiopia gave credence 
to Western charges that Cuban policy was being set in 
Moscow. Thus, the suspicions of Soviet motives in Af- 
rica that were harbored by many nonaligned nations 
tended to be generalized to Cuba. 

Little of this sentiment was publicly expressed in Af- 
rica because the Cuban-Soviet intervention was jus- 
tified as a defense of established borders. Neverthe- 


28 For the texts of the Colombo conference's declarations, see ibid., 
Aug. 23 and 24, 1976. 

29 See the discussion of the Belgrade foreign ministers’ meeting 
which follows. Unlike the Angolan campaign, the Ogaden war was 
planned largely by the Soviet Union, which put several thousand 
advisers into Ethiopia in early 1978. See LeoGrande, loc. cit. 
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less, the changing perception of Cuban-Soviet military 
cooperation became the principal topic of debate at 
the 1978 Belgrade meeting of nonaligned foreign 
ministers. Tito opened the conference with a speech 
which, though it never mentioned the Cubans by 
name, accused them of assisting the introduction of 
‘new forms of colonial presence or bloc dependence 
in Africa.” In the debates that followed, a number of 
delegates attacked, either directly or indirectly, the 
Cubans’ role in Africa. India accused Cuba of “bring- 
ing in the cold war by the back door,” and Egypt 
suggested that the site of the sixth summit should be 
changed, lest some members boycott it.°° 


30 ‘Tito Addresses Nonaligned Ministerial Conference,’ Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe 
(Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-EEU), July 25, 1978; The New York 
Times, July 26, 29, 30, and 31, 1978. 


Cuba’s answer to these charges was a preview of 
the conception of nonalignment which Cuba would 
later champion at the sixth summit. Its representatives 
at Belgrade argued that the movement had historically 
supported the principles of self-determination and 
nonintervention, and that Cuba’s involvements in An- 
gola and Ethiopia were undertaken in defense of these 
principles. Though the movement had consistently 
opposed cold war military blocs, the Cubans main- 
tained, it had never construed the blocs as ‘equally 
enemies of the nonaligned countries ... Cuba would 
never accept that’; on the contrary, the movement 
had always condemned the specific policies of the 
West, not those of the Communist camp. While the 
Cubans professed no desire to reduce the movement 
to an appendage of the Soviet Union, they called on its 
members to recognize that ‘‘the socialist countries, by 


Cuban soldiers remain in the Ogaden assisting Ethiopian forces in October 1978. The message spelled out in 
the foreground is “Long Live Internationalism.” 
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the very nature of their system and their politics, are 
natural allies” of the nonaligned.*" 

Despite Cuba’s close cooperation with the Soviet 
‘Union in the Ogaden war, the nonaligned movement’s 
moderates, led by Yugoslavia and Egypt, could not get 
the Belgrade conference to adopt even an implicit 
censure of Cuba’s actions. Though some African 
states (notably Nigeria and Kenya) voiced concern 
about the prospect of a long-term Cuban military 
presence in Africa, none was willing to defend Somali 
aggression or, conversely, to protest too loudly the 
Cuban and Soviet efforts on Ethiopia’s behalf. The 
Belgrade meeting reaffirmed Havana as the site for 
the sixth summit and rejected an anti-Cuban resolu- 
tion condemning foreign military involvement in 
member states. *? 

Shortly after the Belgrade meeting, full-scale war 
erupted between Vietnam and Cambodia. Cuba’s posi- 
tion on this issue proved to be much more damaging 
| diplomatically than any of its African involvements. In 

the UN debate over Vietnam’s active role in the over- 
throw of Pol Pot, no delegation was more vitriolic than 
Cuba’s in its denunciations of Pol Pot and Norodom 
Sihanouk or more unwavering in its defense of Viet- 
nam, Havana’s longtime friend and ally. When the 
nonaligned nations composed a compromise resolu- 
tion on Cambodia which called for the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops (but did not mention the Vietnamese by 
name), Cuba opposed it.*? Solidarity with Vietnam took 
precedence in this case over Cuba’s support for the 
principle of territorial integrity, thus making Cuba’s de- 
fense of the same principle in Ethiopia appear more 
expedient than sincere, the egregiousness of Pol Pot’s 
terror notwithstanding. Hence, the stage was set for 
battle over the Cambodia issue at the Havana summit. 


Toward the Havana Summit 


Sensing that the sixth summit could prove to be as 
pivotal for the nonaligned movement as the 1973 


31 |sidoro Malmierca, “Speech at the Ministerial Conference of the 
Movement of Nonaligned Countries,’ and Carlos Raphael Rodriguez, 
“Statement during a Press Conference in Belgrade,’ Granma Weekly 
Review, Aug. 13, 1978. 

32 At the Khartoum OAU meeting just prior to Belgrade, Nigeria’s 
head of state, Olusegun Obasanjo, thanked Cuba and the USSR for its 
aid to African states but pointedly warned them “not to overstay their 
welcome ... lest they run the risk of being dubbed a new imperialist 
presence.” See The New York Times, July 20, 1978. The controversy 
on this point at Belgrade is summarized in ibid, July 26, 1978. 

33 On Cuba’s opposition to the Security Council resolution on 
Cambodia, see Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
Latin America (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-LAM), Jan. 15, 
1979. 


summit in Algiers, a number of countries launched in- 
tense diplomatic efforts in early 1979 to influence its 
outcome. The radical wing of the movement, led by 
the Cubans (and including Vietnam, Angola, Ethiopia, 
and Afghanistan, among others), saw the upcoming 
Summit as an opportunity to consolidate the leftward 
course the movement had been on since Algiers. 
Ideally, they hoped to win endorsement of their 
explicitly anti-imperialist definition of nonalignment, 
including, if possible, the thesis that the Communist 
camp constituted a “natural ally” of the nonaligned. 

As host for the sixth summit, Cuba was responsible 
for preparing a draft of the final conference declara- 
tion, consulting with member states on revisions, and 
then submitting a revised draft to the summit’s par- 
ticipants. Cuba’s authorship of the initial draft ob- 
viously gave the radicals an important advantage, 
though it also placed upon the Cubans a consensus- 
building responsibility which forced them to be more 
conciliatory than they might otherwise have been. 

The moderate wing of the movement, led by Yugo- 
Slavia (and including Sri Lanka, Malaysia, Singapore, 
and Egypt, among others), mobilized their own diplo- 
matic efforts, aimed at countering Cuba’s campaign in 
favor of its draft resolution. Yugoslavia lobbied par- 
ticularly hard to prevent the movement from aban- 
doning its nominal neutralism (however anti-Western 
in content) ar  ~ndorsing the Cuban thesis that the 
Soviets were ti.c ‘natural allies” of the nonaligned. 
President Tito himself made three major international 
trips and conferred with many additional delegations 
in Belgrade in his efforts to build a consensus around 
the Yugoslav position. 

The diplomatic maneuvering also extended beyond 
the bounds of the movement’s membership. The 
Soviets lauded the increasingly anti-imperialist direc- 
tion of the nonaligned nations and proclaimed their 
common interests with the Soviet camp. Beyond this, 
Soviet efforts seem to have been relatively re- 
strained.°° Since the central issue of the summit 


34 The Washington Post, Aug. 29, 1979. 

35 Soviet press commentary dwelt mainly on the diplomatic efforts of 
the United States, characterizing them as an attempt to split the 
nonaligned movement and to drive a wedge between the movement 
and its natural allies. See, e.g., A. Klimov, ‘On the Havana 
Conference,” International Affairs (Moscow), September 1979, 
pp. 43-50; and the commentaries reported in FB/S-SOV, 

Aug. 9, 20, 21, and 28, 1979. 

The Yugoslavs criticized the Soviets’ public position (see especially 
the interview with Deputy Federal Secretary for Foreign Affairs Milorad 
Pesic, FBIS-EEU, Aug. 29, 1979) but did not mention Soviet diplomatic 
activities. This suggests that such activities were probably fairly 
limited, for the Yugoslavs did not hesitate to criticize both Cuba (see 
the Pesic interview) and the US (see the interview with Tito, 
FBIS-EEU, Aug. 23, 1979) for efforts of this sort. 
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promised to be the movement's relationship to the 
USSR, an activist approach on the part of the Soviets 
might well have produced a backlash. Moreover, the 
Cubans, as hosts of the summit, were already en- 
gaged in extensive consultations with prospective par- 
ticipants, and since Cuban and Soviet views were vir- 
tually congruent, the Soviets could rest assured that 
their position would be well represented. 

The United States, which had heretofore regarded 
the movement's triennial summits as having little real 
influence on global affairs, became deeply concerned 
about Cuba’s efforts to further radicalize the move- 
ment, and deeply involved in the attempts to thwart it. 
A variety of factors converged to heighten US interest 
in the sixth summit. In the realpolitik of Henry Kis- 
Singer’s foreign policy, the tangible assets of economic 
and military might had weighed heavily, and official 
declarations from the economically underdeveloped 
and militarily weak Third World had counted for little. 
But the Carter administration’s greater sensitivity to 
world opinion (witness the human rights dimension of 
Jimmy Carter’s foreign policy) made it more disposed 
to efforts aimed at revitalizing the image of the US 
among the nations of the Third World. The selection of 
Cuba as host for the sixth summit was a stark indica- 
tion of how radicalized the nonaligned movement had 
already become and raised the specter of a Third 
World (non)aligned with the USSR. This specter, in 
turn, catalyzed a US response. 

Washington, which had been feuding with Cuba 
ever since the Ethiopian-Somali war and the vitriolic 
public exchange between Castro and Carter over the 
1978 Katangan invasion of Zaire (Shaba II), sought at 
first to undermine Cuba’s prestige in the movement by 
focusing on Cuba’s ‘‘alignment’” with the USSR. The 
inability of Yugoslavia and Egypt to muster any real 
support for censuring Cuba at the Belgrade meeting, 
however, demonstrated the futility of this strategy. As 
the Havana summit approached, the United States 
Shifted its diplomatic efforts toward influencing the 
text of the summit’s final declaration. The US goal, like 
that of the movement's moderates, was to undo as 
much of the anti-imperialist language in the Cuban 
draft as possible.** 

Substantively, the content of the draft (which Cuba 
circulated among the member states in July 1979) did 
not depart sharply from the positions adopted by the 
Colombo summit. In tone, however, it clearly reflected 
Cuba's anti-imperialist conception of nonalignment. 
Its condemnations of imperialism were more numer- 
ous and specific (naming particular countries) than 


36 The Washington Post, Aug. 3, 1979. 


those of earlier declarations; its analysis of interna- 
tional economics placed the blame for underdevelop- 
ment more directly on the developed market econo- 
mies than ever before; and it spoke repeatedly of 
cooperation between the nonaligned states and the 
Communist camp (sometimes referred to elliptically as 
“peace-loving forces’). Nowhere, however, did it refer 
to the Soviet Union as the ‘‘natural ally’ of the 
nonaligned nations. In their extensive consultations 
with member states, the Cubans had apparently dis- 
covered that the movement was not ready to break so 
openly with its tradition of neutrality toward the blocs. 
The absence of the “natural alliance” thesis from the 
Cuban draft provided the first indication that the ques- 
tion of the movement’s relationship to the USSR would 
not be directly engaged but would instead be dealt 
with obliquely, through other issues.°%” 


The Sixth Summit 


As the sixth summit began, a sharp clash was ex- 
pected between Castro and Tito on the issue of the 
nonaligned movement’s relationship to the USSR. 
Tito’s willingness to undertake the arduous trip to | 
Havana despite his tenuous health was a good mea- 
sure of the Yugoslavs’ resolve to blunt the radical thrust | 
Cuba seemed intent on imparting to the movement. 

Castro’s opening address to the summit, like his 
1973 speech in Algiers, frankly set forth Cuba’s views 
on the main issues under debate. He did not, how- 
ever, dwell on the movement’s relationship to the 
Communist camp or insist on the “natural alliance’ 
thesis. He chose, instead, to emphasize the need for 
unity in the struggle against imperialism and to prom- 
ise that Cuba would not ‘‘try to impose our radicalism 
on anyone.” %8 

When Tito addressed the conference, he too 
stressed the need for unity and the need to ‘resist all 
attempts to insinuate alien interests into our ranks.” 
“We have, from the very outset, been consistently op- 
posed to bloc politics and foreign domination, to all 
forms of political and economic hegemony,” he ar- 
gued. ‘‘We have never been anyone’s rubber 
stamp.’’°° Tito’s low-key address, delivered from a 
chair at the foot of the dais, was hardly the spirited 
rebuttal of Castro that many delegates had expected. 


37 Accounts available to the author. 

38 Fidel Castro, “Speech at the Inaugural Session of the 6th Summit 
of the Movement of Nonaligned Countries,’ Granma Weekly Review, 
Sept. 9, 1979. 

39 “President Tito Addresses Havana Nonaligned Summit,” 
FBIS-EEU, Sept. 4, 1979. 
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Cuban Premier Fidel Castro delivers an address to the 
Sixth Nonaligned Summit, to which his country played 
host. 


—Alain Nogues/SYGMA. 


Yet it hardly needed to be. If it seemed anticlimactic, it 
was because the issue itself had no climax. Castro was 
unwilling to provoke a conflict over the ‘“‘natural al- 
liance”’ thesis because he was astute enough to know 
that the consensus of the movement was against Cuba 
on the issue. 

Julius Nyerere’s speech was a bellwether. Perhaps 
the most respected African leader and a consistent 
supporter of the liberation of Southern Africa, Nyerere 
could never be mistaken for an imperialist stooge. Yet 
on the issue of a natural alliance between the 
nonaligned movement and the Communist camp, he 
stood with the moderates, warning that such a course 
would cause the movement to ‘‘cease to be an influ- 
ence on the world, and fall apart.’’ His remarks drew 
long applause.*° 

In the final declaration from the summit, virtually all 
the draft’s references to cooperation with the Com- 
munist camp were omitted. To the numerous con- 
demnations of “imperialism, colonialism, neocolonial- 
ism, racism, Zionism, and apartheid,” the evils of 
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40 The Washington Post, Sept. 7, 1979. 


“bloc politics” and “hegemony” were added. Finally, a 
large number of criticisms directed at the policies of 
specific Western countries were replaced by more 
ambiguous references to “imperialist forces.” In short, 
though the substantive positions adopted on many 
global issues made the final declaration from Havana 
more ‘‘anti-Western” than any preceding declaration, 
it did not even implicitly embrace the Cuban thesis of 
a natural alliance between the nonaligned nations and 
the Communist camp.*' 

If the ‘‘natural alliance” issue produced less conflict 
than anticipated, the issues of Cambodia and Egypt 
generated more. The credentials fight over Cambodia 
proved most bitter, for on this issue, the Cubans were 
not prepared to lose. When Pol Pot had been over- 
thrown, Cuba had broken with the majority of non- 
aligned nations by opposing the compromise resolu- 
tion they had presented to the UN Security Council. In 
solidarity with Vietnam, Cuba had argued that Pol 
Pot’s barbarity and Cambodia’s border raids against 
Vietnam justified Vietnam's intervention and, im- 
plicitly, overrode the principle of territorial integrity.*? 
Cuba had recognized the Heng Samrin government 
forthwith. 

The question of which Cambodian regime the 
nonaligned movement should recognize arose first at 
the June 1979 meeting in Sri Lanka, held to prepare ’ 
for the Havana summit. Cuba contended that Heng 
Samrin’s government should assume Cambodia's 
seat, but this view was distinctly in the minority. Pol 
Pot’s delegation was seated for the preparatory meet- 
ing, and the credentials issue was referred to the am- 
bassadorial conference scheduled for the eve of the 
summit.43 

The extent of Pol Pot’s support was surprising, since 
there was virtually universal agreement that his regime 
had been genocidal. While many nations invoked the 
principle of territorial integrity in Pol Pot’s defense, 
this was clearly only a partial explanation for their un- 
willingness to recognize Heng Samrin. No doubt some 
nations were genuinely uneasy about accepting a gov- 
ernment brought to power by external intervention, 
especially when the old regime was still active on the 
battlefield. However, no one suggested that the 
movement should continue to recognize Idi Amin as 
the true representative of Uganda, even though the 
Tanzanian intervention there was as justified (or un- 
justified) as Vietnam’s foray into Cambodia. 


41 Final Declaration of the Conference of Heads of State or 
Government of Nonaligned Countries, 3-7 September 1979, Havana, 
mimeographed, 1979. 

42 See FBIS-LAM, Jan. 12 and 15, 1979. 

43 The Washington Post, Aug. 28, 1979. 
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Yugoslavia’s President Josip Broz Tito pictured at the 
September 1979 summit of nonaligned states in 
Havana. 


—Patrick Frilet-Sipa Press from Black Star. 


Prince Sihanouk’s active denunciation of the Heng 
Samrin government also contributed to Pol Pot’s sup- 
port, despite the Prince’s acerbic descriptions of Pol 
Pot’s reign.** Sihanouk had once been a highly re- 
Spected neutralist leader, and his voice carried con- 
siderable weight. Moreover, there was strong prece- 
dent for the movement’s refusing to recognize a de 
facto government in Cambodia. In 1970, the peripate- 
tic Prince had succeeded in blocking the movement's 
recognition of the Lon Nol regime, which had ousted 
Sihanouk the year before. 

But the main reason for the nonaligned movement's 
resistance to acceptance of the Heng Samrin govern- 
ment had little to do with the virtue of Pol Pot, the 
prestige of Prince Sihanouk, or the principle of territo- 
rial integrity. At root, Heng Samrin’s opponents, led by 
Yugoslavia, saw the Cambodian credentials fight as a 
concrete manifestation of the general issue of the 
movement's relationship to the Soviet Union. Pol Pot’s 
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44 See the excerpts from Sihanouk’s speech to the United Nations, 
The New York Times, Jan. 12 and 13, 1979. 


government was a renegade Communist regime 
brought down by Vietnam with close Soviet coopera- 
tion and support. For the moderates, it was this Soviet 
connection that rendered the Tanzanian-Ugandan 
comparison irrelevant. Tanzania’s intervention had 
had nothing to do with bloc politics, but for those who 
viewed Vietnam (and Cuba) as nonaligned in name 
only, the Cambodian intervention was bloc interven- 
tion by proxy. Yugoslavia had helped inaugurate the 
nonaligned movement in large part to provide itself 
with a bulwark of world opinion to deter Soviet inter- 
vention against its own renegade brand of socialism. 
For Yugoslavia, destined soon to face the trauma of 
Tito’s death, it was imperative that the movement re- 
fuse to legitimate the overthrow of Pol Pot in any 
way.*° 

As the ambassadors of the nonaligned nations as- 
sembled in Havana in late August, the general expec- 
tation was that the Cambodia credentials fight would 
end in a compromise patterned after the 1970 deci- 
sion at Lusaka to leave Cambodia’s seat vacant rather 
than give it to either Sihanouk or Lon Nol. Heng Sam- 
rin’s Supporters, including both Cuba and Vietnam, 
were advocating such a compromise, knowing full well 
they did not have the support to win full recognition 
for the new regime; however, Pol Pot’s supporters 
were uncompromising. Hence, the summit opened on 
September 3 with the credentials issue still 
unresolved. 

On September 6, the foreign ministers met to con- 
sider a Cuban resolution urging that the seat be left 
vacant. Cuban Foreign Minister Isidoro Malmierca, 
presiding over the meeting, asked for opponents of the 
resolution to speak against it; 16 delegations did. 
Then, rather than calling for a vote, Malmierca con- 
cluded that since only 16 nations were opposed to the 
resolution, it was approved. He adjourned the meeting 
and left the hall as a roar of protest erupted.*® 

Not to be defeated by such sleight of hand, the res- 
olution’s opponents (especially Sri Lanka, Singapore, 
Malaysia, Yugoslavia, and India) appealed directly to 
Castro, demanding that the issue be reconsidered. 
That same night, a special meeting of the movement's 
25-member Coordinating Bureau was convened. It 
proved to be the most rancorous meeting of the sum- 


45 Though the moderates’ position was rarely stated explicitly in 
these terms, Pol Pot's supporters acknowledged in private that such 
was their perspective. Moreover, their view was only slightly veiled in 
their public comments. See the remarks by Singapore’s Foreign 
Minister to The New York Times, Sept. 8, 1979; and the subsequent 
UN debate on Cambodia's credentials, as reported in The Washington 
Post, Sept. 20 and 22, 1979. 

46 The Washington Post, Sept. 7, 1979. 
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mit. Castro himself argued the Cuban case for the 
compromise resolution, and did so in the strongest 
terms. At one point, he accused Pol Pot’s supporters 
of being ‘‘saboteurs, wreckers, and imperialist 
stooges.” Over the vocal opposition of Malaysia and 
Singapore, the Coordinating Bureau accepted the 
Cuban compromise of leaving Cambodia’s seat vacant 
pending a review of the issue at the 1981 foreign 
ministers’ meeting. The heads of state, in turn, ac- 
cepted the Coordinating Bureau’s recommendation. *’ 
Though Cuba won on the Cambodian issue, it was a 
Pyrrhic victory. In no sense did the final outcome rep- 
resent a genuine consensus within the nonaligned 
movement. When the issue of seating Cambodia came 
before the UN General Assembly just a month later, 
the compromise of leaving the seat vacant was 
soundly defeated, with many nonaligned nations vot- 
ing in favor of Pol Pot. Moreover, Malmierca’s han- 
dling of the foreign ministers’ meeting on Cambodia 
engendered much bitterness. Charges that Cuba had 
| used its contro! over arrangements to manipulate the 
meeting were voiced even by delegations which were 
not generally opposed to Cuba on the issues.*® 
Forging a nonaligned position on the Camp David 
agreements between Egypt and Israel proved to be 
nearly as contentious as the Cambodia credentials 
fight. The movement began the summit sharply di- 
vided. Radical Arab nations sought Egypt’s expulsion 
as part of their general strategy of ostracizing Anwar 
al-Sadat, but the OAU, meeting prior to the summit, 
had resolved to oppose any outright condemnation of 
Egypt. Cuba seemed to favor some compromise. The 
draft declaration condemned the Camp David agree- 
ments and Egypt in no uncertain terms, but Cuba pre- 
ferred some form of “‘censure”’ to outright expulsion.*® 
The moderate bloc at the conference, reinforced by 
African states, succeeded in deleting from the final 
declaration any explicit attack on the accords. At the 
last minute, however, Cuba introduced a resolution to 
suspend Egypt’s membership in the movement for 18 
months until the 1981 foreign ministers’ meeting. The 
threat, of course, was that Egypt might be expelled 
from the movement at that time unless its foreign pol- 
icy changed. After an all-night debate, the Cuban res- 
olution was adopted.*° The suspension of Egypt, which 
had challenged Cuba’s credentials at the Belgrade 
meeting and had threatened to organize a boycott of 


47 The New York Times, Sept. 7 and 8, 1979. 

48 For a summary of the complaints over Cuba’s handling of the 
conference, see ibid., Sept. 12, 1979. 

43 The Washington Post, Sept. 9 and 10, 1979. 

50 Ibid. 
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Tanzania's President Julius Nyerere, right, with 
Ahmed Sékou Touré, President of Guinea, at the 
September 1979 nonaligned summit in Havana. 


— UPI. 


the sixth summit, must have come as satisfying re- 
venge for the Cubans. 

Neither the radicals nor the moderates could claim 
the sixth summit as a clear victory. Given the 
nonaligned movement's history of consensus deci- 
Sion-making and the desire of both Cuba and Yugo- 
Slavia to avoid an open split, most issues were settled 
by compromise. The pivotal group at the summit 
turned out to be the states which were not so radical 
as the Cubans but more radical than the Yugoslavs 
(Tanzania being the most vocal example). Precisely 
because this middle group did not operate as a bloc at 
the summit, each issue found some of these states 
Siding with the radicals and others with the moder- 
ates. In competing for the support of this middle 
group, both Cuba and Yugoslavia were forced to shift 
their own positions toward the center. Only the Cam- 
bodia issue proved unamenable to compromise. 

The moderates scored some notable successes at 
the summit. Foremost among these was frustration of 
the radicals’ desire to put the nonaligned movement 
on record as a ‘‘natural ally’’ of the Communist camp. 
The sixth summit did not fundamentally alter the 
movement’s definition of its relationship to the power 
blocs. In addition, the moderates managed to tone 
down much of the final declaration’s anti-Western 
rhetoric; to defeat Heng Samrin’s bid for recognition; 
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and to avoid any explicit denunciation of the Camp 
David accords. 

Yet the Cubans and their radical supporters also 
had much to be pleased with in the summit’s out- 
come. While Heng Samrin was not seated, neither was 
Pol Pot; though Camp David was not denounced, 
Egypt’s membership was suspended; and while the 
movement would not explicitly ally itself with the 
Communist camp, the actual content of the summit’s 
final declaration was more critical of the West than 
that of any previous declarations had been. 

The language of the Economic Declaration provides 
a good illustration of the sorts of victories the radicals 
gained. This declaration generated much less intense 
debate at the summit than other matters because the 
member states remain united in their support of the 
NIEO. Most of the specific recommendations con- 
tained in the document conformed with those of the 
declaration issued by the Colombo conference. But 
where the 1976 declaration had blamed the policies 
of the developed market economies for the failure to 
achieve a New International Economic Order, the 
Havana declaration defined the problem as a struc- 
tural one resulting from the dominant position of the 
developed market economies in the global economic 
system.°' This difference is more than mere nuance. 
The linchpin of Cuba’s position that the interests of 
the nonaligned and the Communist camp coincide 
(hence the basis of the ‘‘natural alliance” thesis) is the 
argument that an objective (i.e., structural) conflict of 
interest exists between the Third World and the West. 
Thus, the Havana summit’s Economic Declaration 
took a quiet but not inconsiderable step closer to 
Cuba’s view of nonalignment as anti-imperialism. 


Cuba and the Future of Nonalignment 


Cuba’s objective at the sixth summit was to acceler- 
ate the movement’s leftward shift, to make the mem- 
bership recognize what Cuba regards as the inherently 
anti-imperialist content of its principles and interests. 
This, as it turned out, was more than the consensus of 
the movement could bear. While the Cubans did not 
hesitate to press hard for their positions on the Cam- 
bodian and Egyptian issues, they were unwilling to risk 
splitting the movement on the larger issue of a ‘‘natu- 
ral alliance” with the Communist camp. 

Cuba’s views thus are still more radical than the 
movement's consensus. Nevertheless, despite con- 
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51 Paragraphs 2f. of Economic Declaration, in Final Declaration. 


certed diplomatic efforts by the United States, the re- 
sults of the Havana summit were more radical than 
those of any prior summit. The radicalization of the 
nonaligned movement continued, albeit not as rapidly 
as Cuba might have liked. 

The greatest diplomatic problem generated for Cuba 
by the summit was an exacerbation of the fear that the 
Cubans would misuse the chairmanship of the move- 
ment, guiding it toward the sort of ‘‘natural alliance” 
with the Communist camp which the conference had 
Clearly rejected. This fear, always present among the 
movement's moderates, was reinforced by Cuba’s 
handling of the Cambodia issue during the summit 
itself. 

In an obvious effort to assuage such concerns, Cas- 
tro closed the conference with the promise that Cuba 
would never exploit the chairmanship to its own bene- 
fit, but would use it instead to “‘struggle and work for 
others.” *? In presenting the results of the summit to 
the UN General Assembly several weeks later, Castro 
emphasized his role as spokesman for the nonaligned 
movement rather than that of Cuban head of state, 
and he concentrated his remarks on international 
economics, the issue around which the movement 
was most united.%? 

Though his UN address was well received, Castro 
could not create greater unity among the nonaligned 
than their inherent ideological diversity would allow. 
The fragility of the consensus reached at Havana was 
quickly revealed at the United Nations, first in the de- 
feat of the “nonaligned proposal” to seat neither Pol 
Pot’s nor Heng Samrin’s Cambodia in the General As- 
sembly (Pol Pot won easily, gaining a substantial 
number of votes from nonaligned nations),®* and later 
in Cuba’s failure to win a Security Council seat. As 
chairman of the nonaligned, Cuba should have de- 
feated Colombia with no difficulty, yet the election re- 
mained deadlocked through 156 ballots. In the wake 
of the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan in December 
1979, Cuba’s plurality eroded, and the nonaligned 
States themselves (led by India and Nigeria) en- 
gineered Cuba’s withdrawal and the subsequent elec- 
tion of Mexico.%* 

If the tone of Castro’s UN address is any indication, 
Cuba will probably be very cautious about exploiting 
the movement’s chairmanship to give the movement a 


52 The Washington Post, Sept. 10, 1979. 

53 Fidel Castro, Address Before the 34th Session of the General 
Assembly, New York, NY, Cuban Mission to the UN, mimeographed, 
1979. 

54 For a discussion of Pol Pot's victory, see The Washington Post, 
Sept. 22, 1979. 

55 Ibid., Jan. 11, 1980. 
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of Heng Samrin for Democratic Kampuchea’s seat in the United Nations General Assembly in September 1979. 
The tally boards show 71 members voting “Yes,” 35 voting ‘“‘No,” and 34 abstaining. 


more leftist cast than the resolutions of the sixth 
Summit warrant. The setbacks at the UN on the Cam- 
bodia issue and the Security Council election demon- 
Strate that the moderates among the nonaligned na- 
tions have reached the limits of their tolerance for 
radicalism. Though the Cubans will no doubt interpret 
the summit’s resolutions in radical terms, they are un- 
likely to risk their newly won prestige by using the 
chairmanship to push the movement beyond those 
limits. This is especially true in the new international 
atmosphere created by the Soviet intervention in Af- 
ghanistan. Widely (though not universally) condemned 
in the Third World, the intervention has certainly put 
an end to any chance that the nonaligned movement 
will in the foreseeable future acknowledge the Soviet 
Union as its ‘‘natural ally.’’°® 

Yet neither is the Afghanistan intervention likely to 
produce a sharp reversal in the orientation of the 
movement. The leftward shift of the nonaligned 
movement since 1973 has not come about as the re- 
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sult of the beneficence of the Soviet Union or the dip- 
lomatic skill of the movement’s radicals. The anti- 
Western (as distinct from pro-Soviet) consensus which 
has existed since 1973 is rooted in realities that John 
Foster Dulles recognized two decades ago: the issues 
of decolonization and international economics, even 
when expressed in bloc-neutral terms, tend to be in- 
herently anti-Western in nature. As long as these is- 
Sues dominate the priorities of the nonaligned move- 
ment, it is unlikely to become much more moderate. 
For now, the movement seems to have reached an 
uneasy equilibrium in which the radicals content 
themselves with implicit criticisms of the West, while 
the moderates are satisfied with having avoided the 
movement’s abandonment of explicit neutrality toward 


5® Nigeria's UN ambassador, Akporode Clark, commented: “'! think 
that after Havana, the nonaligned movement is undergoing tremendous 
strain. But in the end, certain things become clear. There are no 
natural allies.’ See ibid. 
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the blocs. Unless Cuba tries to use its chairmanship of 
the movement to upset this balance, the nonaligned 
nations will probably maintain their tenuous and im- 
perfect unity. 

The movement’s future attitude toward the West 
depends primarily on the dynamics of the decoloniza- 
tion and economic issues. While the number of col- 
onies in the world has dwindled greatly over the years, 
the remaining colonial issues (as the nonaligned de- 
fine them) include some of the world’s most intracta- 
ble political problems—e.g., Namibia, South Africa, 
and the Middle East. Though they may be few in 
number, these issues consistently produce the most 
vociferous denunciations of the West at nonaligned 
summits. 

The North-South dialogue on global economic rela- 
tions is rarely couched in explicitly anti-Western terms; 
nevertheless, its development has contributed greatly 
to the Third World’s animosity toward the West. While 
the Third World’s grievances against the developed 
nations may, in theory, apply equally to both the ad- 
vanced capitalist and advanced socialist countries, 
most of the Third World’s economic linkages are in 
fact with the West. Thus, the real antagonisms gener- 
ated by international economic issues have tended to 
be between the nonaligned nations and the developed 
capitalist ones. 


The Soviet intervention in Afghanistan does not 
change these realities—rather, it adds a new dimen- 
sion to them. Through the past decade, the stance of 
the nonaligned movement has reflected the Third 
World's uneasy relations with the West. The Soviet 
Union has rarely been a principal in the issues which 
are close to the hearts of the nonaligned. Thus, while 
it has avoided condemnation, it has also been unsuc- 
cessful in persuading the nonaligned that it is their 
“natural ally,” despite the movement's anti-Western 
consensus. The future, however, will surely bring 
deeper Soviet involvement in the Third World, both 
politically and economically. As that happens, the 
Soviets will run the risk (as the example of Afghanistan 
dramatically demonstrates) of producing among the 
nonaligned a new set of grievances which are anti- 
Soviet rather than anti-Western in character. 

In its first decade, the nonaligned movement's poli- 
tics were defined by the cold war‘ conflict between 
East and West; in its second decade, its politics were 
defined largely by the members’ grievances against 
the West alone. As the movement enters its third dec- 
ade, its politics and policies will increasingly be de- 
termined by an interaction with both of the world’s 
power blocs that is more complex than that which 
characterized the movement's first two decades. 
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FUNDAMENTALLY, two issues mo- 
tivate Western interest in Soviet 
energy, particularly Soviet oil and 
gas. One is the prospect that the 
Soviet Union and the other mem- 
bers of the Council for Mutual Eco- 


nomic Assistance (CMEA) collec- 
tively will very soon begin to buy 
more oil than they sell on world 
markets. By 1985, CMEA’s net ad- 
dition to world oil demand could be 
substantial— possibly 5 to 6 per- 
cent—exacerbating an already bad 
situation.’ Consequently, in pre- 
dicting future supply and demand 
conditions in the world oil market it 
is increasingly important that we 
learn as much as possible about 
developments in the supply and 
demand for oil, as well as for other 
energy sources, within the CMEA 
countries. 

A second issue of interest is how 
much energy Eastern Europe will 
be able to buy from the USSR, and 
conversely how much it will be 
forced to buy on world markets for 
hard currency. The European 
members of CMEA? have by and 
large industrialized on the basis of 
cheap primary products, including 
plentiful and cheap oil, which they 
obtained mainly from the USSR in 
exchange for manufactures, many 
of which could not be sold on 
Western markets. This iS an ex- 
change with rapidly escalating 
costs for the Soviets. New oil is 
costly to extract and ship, and any 
oil shipped to Eastern Europe rep- 
resents considerable hard- 
currency sales forgone. The ques- 
tion therefore is just what the 
Soviets will (or can) do to reduce 
the costs to themselves of this ex- 
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change, and hence increase the 
costs to Eastern Europe. 

These should be treated as sepa- 
rate issues. It is of no consequence 
to world oil markets whether the 
Soviets ship their oil to Western 
Europe and the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) supplies all of Eastern 
Europe’s oil plus West European 
needs not covered by Soviet ship- 
ments, or the Soviets ship their oil 
to Eastern Europe and OPEC cov- 
ers all of West European oil de- 
mand plus the East European 
demand not covered by Soviet oil 
shipments. Either way, world sup- 
ply and demand for oil are the 
same, and the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe enter as net buyers 
of oil in the early 1980's. But it is of 
great consequence for Eastern 
Europe which of these alternative 
scenarios comes to pass. A Soviet 


1See the prediction in US Central 
Intelligence Agency, The International Energy 
Situation: Outlook to 1985, ER 77-10240 U, 
Washington, DC, April 1977, p. 15. 

2In light of varying usage for such terms as 
Eastern Europe and CMEA, clarification is in 
order. In this article, “CMEA” refers to 
Bulgaria, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Mongolia, Poland, 
Romania, and the USSR. For this analysis, 
Vietnam was excluded because it was not a 
member during the period for which data are 
available (it joined in June 1978). Also, for 
reasons of comparability of statistics, | have 
included Cuba in all data on CMEA, even 
those before 1972, when Havana joined the 
Council. ‘Eastern Europe” refers to the six 
East European members of CMEA. 
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decision to shift more of its oil ex- 
ports toward the West would place 
enormous stress on the hard-cur- 
rency trade balances, and there- 
fore the economies, of Eastern 
Europe. 

Aside from these issues of inter- 
national consequence, the Soviet 
oil and gas industries are interest- 
ing for the insight they offer into 
the general principles of the opera- 
tion of central planning in the 
USSR. They are major industries 
built upon large reserves, and are 
seemingly amenable to central con- 
trol. Yet, as we shall see, they 
manifest several of the major flaws 
of the Soviet economy—the em- 
phasis on quantity over quality and 
difficulties in achieving advanced 
levels of production technology. 

Each of the six studies under re- 
view touches on at least one of the 
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three issues mentioned here. While 
the authors treat numerous other 
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for future research. 
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geology of the particular energy 
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carrier and also the policies of cen- 
tral planners regarding invest- 
ments, research and development, 
and imports of advanced technol- 
ogy. The demand side requires 
simultaneous analysis of the de- 
mand for a// primary energy 
sources, because oil, gas, coal, 
hydropower, and nuclear power are 
all somewhat substitutable for each 
other. Again, in the case of the 
USSR, government policy plays a 
prominent role here. If, for exam- 
ple, Soviet planners decide to push 
lignites as substitutes for oil and 
gas in electricity generation, that 
Suppresses domestic demand for 
oil and gas, freeing up production 
for export. 

The studies under review are for 
the most part concerned with sup- 
ply prospects for Soviet energy. 
Robert Campbell’s book, which 
supplements his earlier work,? is a 
first-rate piece of research on the 
Soviet oil and gas industries. Jer- 
emy Russell’s study covers all pri- 
mary energy sources in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, and 
hence tends to be somewhat less 
comprehensive than Campbell's on 
the USSR per se. lan Elliot’s book 
is a straightforward account of the 
Soviet energy balance as of the 
early 1970's, based exclusively on 
Soviet sources, which he trusted 
rather more than he should have. 4 
The piece on the Soviet gas indus- 
try by the Economist Intelligence 
Unit (EIU) is a competent one, but 
the US Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) has more recently published 
a somewhat better analysis. ° 


3Robert W. Campbell, The Economics of 
Soviet Oil and Gas, Baltimore, MD, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1968. 

4For a more satisfactory examination of the 
energy balance itself, see Robert W. 
Campbell, Soviet Fuel and Energy Balances, 
Research Report R-2257, Santa Monica, CA, 
Rand Corporation, 1978. 

5US Central Intelligence Agency, USSR: 
Development of the Gas Industry: A Research 
(continued on page 55) 


Since the problems of the Soviet 
oil and gas industries differ in sev- 
eral important ways, | shall discuss 
them separately. Turning first to oil, 
we find that much is known about 
the determinants of Soviet supplies 
of this commodity, thanks to 
Campbell’s work and to release 
and public discussion of the CIA’s 
work on this subject. ® Output in old 
fields in the USSR is declining very 
rapidly, so increments to output 
from new fields must first replace 
the losses in the former before 
supplying net additions to total 
output. One factor contributing to 
the precipitous decline in output 
in existing fields is the heavy Soviet 
reliance on high-pressure water 
_injection techniques to force crude 
from the basins, an approach that 
yields high output for a period of 
time but decreases the total output 
from the field over its life. Eventu- 
ally the water breaks through to the 
well itself before a good deal of the 
crude is recovered. Submersible 
electric pumps are a traditional 
solution to this, and about one 
third of Soviet crude production 
comes from the use of such a 
technique. But Soviet submersible 
electric pumps are unreliable; 
therefore, the USSR has had to rely 
on imported equipment, especially 
from the United States. 

Russell and, especially, Campbell 
discuss a number of other technol- 
ogy-related bottlenecks impeding 
attainment of higher oil production 
in the USSR. One of the more in- 
teresting ones mentioned by 


Paper, ER 78-10393, Washington, DC, July 
1978. For discussion of the original CIA 
estimates and clarifications in subsequent 
studies, see United States Senate, Select 
Committee on Intelligence, The Soviet Oil 
Situation: An Evaluation of CIA Analyses of 
Soviet Oil Production, Staff Report, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1978. 

®US Central Intelligence Agency, 
Prospects for Soviet Oil Production, 
ER 77-10270, Washington, DC, April 1977. 
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Campbell is related to the fact that 
the Soviets are being forced to drill 
deeper wells. The turbodrill—on 
which-they rely quite heavily —is 
not well suited to such undertak- 
ings. Indeed, it was selected for 
use in drilling wells in the first 
place because it did not require the 
high-quality (too high for Soviet in- 
dustry) parts that other drilling 
technologies did. Now the Soviets 
must face up to the problem of 
producing such parts or, more 
likely for the present, importing the 
needed machinery and equipment 
from the West. 

The problems of technology in 
the oil industry are in some degree 
a function of the way in which the 
Soviet economic system itself is 
structured. Incentives for the max- 
imization of current output encour- 
age the use of wasteful techniques 
such as high-pressure water injec- 
tion and discourage both applica- 
tion of new technologies in the field 
and exploration. AS Campbell 
shows, there has actually been a 
decline in exploration in recent 
years. AS a consequence, not only 
is the reserves/production ratio 
falling, but so too is the ratio of 
proved to total reserves. 

None of these studies makes a 
serious attempt to predict Soviet 
oll production in the near future, al- 
though some venture guesses.’ 
More disappointing, however, is 
the fact that none engage in any 
Serious analysis of the current or 
future domestic demand for oil. 
Such one-dimensional analyses 
can hardly be a reliable basis for 
assessing prospects for Soviet oil 
exports. Yet, this emphasis on 
Supply-side problems in the oil in- 
dustry is characteristic of almost all 
studies of the export problem. Even 


7For example, Russell estimates that oil 
production will be 640 million tons in 1980 
(p. 57). This obviously high figure was 
evidently a result of simple extrapolation. 
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the CIA’s prediction that the Soviet 
Union, Eastern Europe, and Yugo- 
Slavia will, by 1985, be importing 
(net) 3.5 to 4.5 million barrels of 
oil a day from the world market 
was based on a carefully docu- 
mented and complex analysis of 
Soviet oil supplies but apparently 
only on a simple demand equation 
linking Soviet and East European 
oil demand to gross national prod- 
uct. While CIA spokesmen subse- 
quently clarified the estimated 
range of imports, it remains clear 
that the demand analysis in this 
study was much cruder than the 
Supply analysis. ® 

The gas industry in the USSR dif- 
fers substantially from the oil in- 
dustry —a point on which Camp- 
bell, Joseph Kosnik, the EIU, and 
the CIA are all in agreement. Re- 
Serves are huge, easily a third of 
the world’s proved and probable 
reserves, with over half located in 
the northern part of Tyumen’ re- 
gion. The major difficulties in this 
industry are, therefore, not the re- 
serves but getting them out of the 
ground under what are frequently 
very harsh climatic conditions and 
then shipping them to users. These 
reflect in part the problem of find- 
ing sufficient investment resources 
to manufacture (or import) and lay 
pipe, and to install compressor sta- 
tions. But technological problems 
are important bottlenecks as well. 
Soviet-built compressors are unre- 
liable, and it is necessary to import 
Western-built compressors to 
guarantee smooth functioning of 
the pipes. Furthermore, for the 
quantities of gas the pipes will be 
shipping, the most economical type 
is 48 inches, or greater, in diame- 
ter. Soviet technology associated 
with using that kind of pipe, par- 
ticularly in severe northern cli- 
mates, is not yet fully developed 
(compressors the problem again). 


8 See the sources cited in fn. 5. 
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Soviet natural gas production in Table 1. Gross Consumption and Net Exports or Imports 
1977 was 320 billion cubic meters of Energy, Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, 1975 
(bcm), up from 40 bem in 1960—a 


13 percent per annum growth rate. (millions of tons of standard fuel) 


Net exports, which were insignifi- Ratio of net 
cant in the 1960’s and negative in Apparent Net exports (+) exports (imports) 
, consumption or net imports (—) to consumption 
the early 1970’s, were 14 bem in rie 1 
1977.° The EIU predicts natural | Bulsaria 41.5 =27.7 ~.67 
gas production will reach an an- Czechoslovakia OF, Sol oe 
nual output of 630-645 bem in East Germany ETSEZ —29.8 —.25 
1985 (p. 12), and that net exports | Mungary 38 — 13.2 37 
will reach approximately 38 bem in | Poland 150.0 +12.1 +.08 
1985 (p. 25). The CIA is somewhat | Romania 74.5 ~5.1 ~.07 
more pessimistic regarding produc- | Eastern Europe 
tion, predicting output of 560-600 (total of above) 518.4 —95.0 —.18 
bcm in 1985; but it expects net ex- | Soviet Union 1,481.8 yalteie rs) +.14 
ports to reach 46.8 bcm in that 4One ton of standard fuel = 7 million calories. 


year.'° The differences between 
the two analyses seem to flow from 


SOURCES: Jeremy Russell, Energy as a Factor in Soviet Foreign Policy, London, Saxon House, D. C. 
Heath Ltd., and Lexington, MA, Lexington Books, D. C. Heath and Company, 1976, p. 116; and 
Robert W. Campbell, Soviet Fue/ and Energy Balances, Research Report R-2257, Santa Monica, 


different assessments of how much 
capital and hard currency the Sovi- 
ets will commit to breaking the 
bottlenecks in this industry, and of 
what the growth of domestic de- 
mand for natural gas will be. Nev- 
ertheless, whichever estimate one 
accepts, it is obvious that the natu- 
ral gas industry will expand rapidly 
enough to satisfy domestic needs 
and provide substantially increased 
exports, which will replace some of 
the export proceeds lost as oil ex- 
ports fall. 

One of the unknowns in natural 
gas is the role large Western-fi- 
nanced projects will play in Soviet 
energy in the 1980's. Kosnik gives 
a competent review of one possible 
project of this sort, North Star (the 
piping of Siberian gas to Murmansk 
for export in liquefied form). He 
Shows that it is feasible and poten- 
tially profitable but that US gov- 
ernment participation in the fi- 
nancing is an important precondi- 
tion. In spite of the energy crisis, 
the political and environmental 
barriers facing a US-USSR agree- 
ment on liquefied natural gas are 


9US Central Intelligence Agency, USSR: 
Development of the Gas Industry ..., p. 65. 
10lbid., pp. 26 and 78. 


CA, Rand Corporation, 1978. 


formidable; consequently, Kosnik’s 
book is for now of mostly academic 
interest. 


HAVING pondered the issue of how 
much oil and gas the USSR will be 
able to export in the early 1980's, 
we come to the question of desti- 
nation. How much of the USSR’s 
exportable oil and gas will be 
shipped to CMEA, and how much 
of it will be sold for hard currency in 
the West? Simply assembling the 
data to think intelligently about this 
issue is a formidable task. One 
must establish the recent history of 
energy demand and supply in 
Eastern Europe, the Soviet role in 
satisfying East European demand, 
and changes in Soviet demand and 
supply. To do so requires the use 
of many sources in different lan- 
guages, with data which, at times, 
diverge for identical variables. 
Moreover, it seems certain that the 
future will differ substantially from 
the past; hence, there is guesswork 
involved as well. 

A good introduction to the sub- 
ject is Jeremy Russell’s very useful 
overview of the individual energy 
balances of the USSR and of the 
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countries of Eastern Europe and 
how they intermesh. Unfortunately, 
the book is not as useful as it might 
have been, because the numerous 
tables are either not footnoted at all 


or footnoted so cryptically as to be ~ 


virtually useless for someone 
wishing to replicate the numbers. "' 
Also, some of the numbers appear 
to be off by a full decimal place, 
which means one must be espe- 
cially careful in using the data. '? 
Table 1 combines data from the 
Russell book and a recent report 
by Robert Campbell to provide a 
general view of Eastern Europe’s 
energy balances relative to the 
USSR for 1975. In the mid-1970’s, 
the six East European countries 
considered here collectively con- 
sumed about 18 percent more 
energy than they produced, while 


‘Not only is there a problem with 
footnoting of tables, but it would also seem 
that some tables were left out. For example, 
on pp. 42-44 Russell refers in both text and 
tables to Tables 2.5-2.6, neither of which 
appears in the book. 

12For example, Russell says that Romanian 
natural gas reserves are 4,000 bem (p. 104), 
when they are 400 bcm, and that 
Czechoslovak natural gas reserves are 1,000 
bem (p. 99), when they are 100 bcm. 


the USSR produced about 14 per- 
cent more energy than it con- 
sumed. The indication is thus of a 
current self-sufficiency in energy 
for the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe combined, and that re- 
mains true even if one adds Cuban 
demand, which amounts to about 
13 million tons standard, '* all cov- 
ered by Soviet oil. Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, and Poland still re- 
ceive most of their energy from 
domestically produced coal, and 
Polish coal reserves are sufficient 
to support net energy exports. Ro- 
mania is virtually self-sufficient, 
and consumes virtually all of its 
domestically produced hy- 
drocarbons. 

Almost all of the East European 
energy deficit is covered by oil and 
gas imports. Table 2 shows the im- 
portance of Soviet oil and gas ex- 
ports in meeting CMEA’s deficit in 
these critical products in the years 
1970 and 1975."* Traditionally, the 
USSR has covered all of CMEA’s 
net demands for crude oil and oll 
products. Thus, in 1970, the Soviet 
Union exported to CMEA 39.1 mil- 
lion tons of crude oil and 7.4 mil- 
lion tons of oil products, for a total 
of 46.5 million tons; CMEA’s net 
imports of crude oil and oil prod- 
ucts from all sources were 43.1 
million tons. The difference reflect- 
ed net exports of petroleum prod- 
ucts by East European countries to 
the West. Essentially the same 
Situation prevailed in 1975, al- 
though at higher levels of ship- 
ments. To be sure, in neither year 
did Soviet exports of petroleum and 


13Qne ton of standard fuel = 7 million 
calories. 

14This table illustrates a typical problem 
with data relating to energy trade. Soviet data 
show natural gas exports to Eastern Europe in 
1975 of 11.3 bem, which is higher than the 
10.4 bcm natural gas imports from all 
countries reported in East European data. 
This discrepancy probably reflects different 
procedures for dating the shipments of Soviet 
gas, but | cannot prove that. 
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Table 2. Trade of CMEA (Exclusive of the USSR) and of the USSR in 
Crude Petroleum, Petroleum Products, and Natural Gas, 1970 and 1975 


CMEA (exc. USSR)a@ USSR trade USSR trade 
trade with with other with non-CMEA 
Commodity all countries CMEA countries countries 
(millions of tons) 
Crude oil 
Exports 
(1) 1970 G 39.1 Ze 
(A975 8 6551 28.0 
Imports 
(3) 1970 43.7 O O 
(4) 1975 Hane, O 625. 
Oil products 
Exports 
(5) 1970 9.8 7.4 21.6 
(6) 1975 17220 6.8 30.5 
Imports 
(7) 1970 9.5 O Lal 
(8) 1975 8.6 O ile th 
Net trade in oil and oil 
products 
(9) 1970 43.1 46.5 48.2 
(10) 1975 -71.7 71.9 50.9 
(billions of cubic meters) 
Natural gas 
Exports 
(11) 1970 all 2S EO 
(12) 1975 sill is 8.0 
Imports 
(13) 1970 2 0) 3.6 
(14) 1975 10.4 O 12.4 
Net trade in natural gas © 
(15) 1970 —2.6 a3 — 2.6 
(16) 1975 —10.3 L123 —4.4 


4Comprising, for purposes of this table, Bulgaria, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Mongolia, 


Poland, and Romania. 


SOURCES AND METHODOLOGY: Data for most CMEA states (exclusive of the USSR) are from Sec- 
retariat of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, Statisticheskiy yezhegodnik stran-chlenov 
SEV (Statistical Yearbook of the Member Countries of CMEA), Moscow, 1977, pp. 333-90. However, 
for Romanian exports and Bulgarian imports of oil products, | have substituted data reported in the 
US Central Intelligence Agency, Office of Economic Research, /nternational Oil Developments: 
Statistical Survey, Washington, DC, Mar. 10, 1977, p. 27. Data for the USSR are from Vneshnyaya 
torgovlya SSSR: statisticheskiy sbornik (Foreign Trade of the USSR: Collection of Statistics), Mos- 
cow, Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya, 1971 and 1976; and Vneshnyaya torgoviya SSSR: itogi de- 
vyatoy pyatiletki i perspektivy (Foreign Trade of the USSR: Results of the Ninth Five-Year Plan and 
Prospects), Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya, 1977, p. 123. 

Row 9 is the sum of rows 1 and 5 minus rows 3 and 7. Row 10 is the sum of rows 2 and 6 minus 
rows 4 and 8. Row 15 is row 11 minus row 13, and row 16 is row 12 minus row 14. 


petroleum products fully cover 
gross CMEA imports. For example, 
in 1975, CMEA (exclusive of the 
USSR) imported 75.9 million tons 
of crude petroleum and 8.6 million 
tons of petroleum products, a total 


7 


of 84.5 million tons, while Soviet 
exports to its CMEA partners to- 
taled 71.9 million tons. In effect, 
the latter states imported 12.6 mil- 
lion tons of crude and products 
from non-Soviet sources and then 
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reexported it in the form of oil 
products. Table 2 also shows the 
beginning of a substantial increase 
in natural gas shipments to Eastern 
Europe. Although | have not 
compiled a set of similar data for 
1976, | suspect they would tell the 
same story. Since 1976, it has be- 
come much more difficult to con- 
struct this picture because in 1977 
the Soviets stopped publishing 
data on quantities for all energy 
trade (and, in fact, for much of 
primary products trade). 

In 1976, oil consumption for 
CMEA (exclusive of the USSR) was 
at 95 million tons, up from 59 mil- 
lion tons in 1970—amounting to 
an annual growth rate of 8.2 per- 
cent. It is evidently generally ac- 
cepted that oil consumption for 
these countries will reach 120-140 
million tons in 1980, which implies 
an annual growth rate between 
1976 and 1980 of something be- 
tween 6.0 and 10.2 percent. Pro- 
duction of crude in CMEA (exclu- 
sive of the USSR) was 17.5 million 
tons in 1976 and has grown at 
about 1 percent a year.'® Thus, one 
can predict that in 1980 these 
countries as a group will be a net 
importer of some 100-120 million 
tons of crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum products. The question is: 
How much of that will the USSR 
Supply? 

If there is a way to answer these 
questions aside from sheer guess- 
ing, it is in the study of what Arthur 
J. Klinghoffer calls the “politics of 
oil.” This is an extremely difficult 
Subject to explore, because the 
Soviets have consciously revealed 
almost nothing about how they 
reach decisions on the countries to 
which they will export their oil. In 
such a situation, all one can do is 


15 This is apparently an estimate by Polish 
economists. It has been cited several times in 
the Hungarian press, e.g., in Figyelo 
(Budapest), May 24, 1978, p. 11. 


Study Soviet actions in an attempt 
to infer the criteria they use to 
make their decisions. This is what 
Klinghoffer sets out to do—cover- 
ing all Soviet oil trade. It is too bad 
for our purpose that the best parts 
of the book are the chapters on 
Soviet trade with countries other 
than those in CMEA. The book con- 
tains a number of interesting 
hypotheses that deserve serious 
empirical inquiry, but unfortunately 
there is not the space to discuss 
most of them here. One that de- 
serves comment, however, is his 
contention that the Soviets will con- 
tinue to cover most of the needs of 
the other CMEA members for oil 
and oil products — even if that 
means importing and then reex- 
porting oil—because oil shipments 
give the Soviets leverage over 
CMEA. Klinghoffer was writing 
during a period when the Soviets 
were importing record (for them) 
amounts of oil, and he may have 
been unduly influenced by that. 
Still, he could be right that the 
USSR’s gross oil exports to Eastern 
Europe will continue to grow even 
in the face of a domestic produc- 
tion slowdown and the consequent 
need for higher oil imports. The 
Soviets, though, are not saying 
what they will do. They continue to 
push the East European states to 
conserve, to find other oil sources, 
and to invest in Soviet energy in- 
dustries. So far, conservation 
seems to have had little effect; the 
major Soviet investment projects 
recently completed or con- 
templated are for gas and nuclear 
energy, not for oil; and the USSR 
Still covers net imports to the bloc. 

None of the studies that touch 
on Eastern Europe—those by 
Klinghoffer, Russell, and (tangen- 
tially) Campbell—really succeed in 
fully delineating the dilemmas the 
USSR now faces in its economic 
relations with the other CMEA 
countries, what options the USSR 
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has in dealing with those dilem- 
mas, and what it has chosen to do 
So far. There is not space to go into 
all dimensions of these problems 
here. But let us—for purposes of 
illustration—consider the prob- 
lems regarding the oil trade. His- 
torically, the Soviets have shipped 
oil to the other CMEA countries in 
exchange for “‘transferable rubles” 
(TR’s), the unit of account in 
intra-CMEA trade. Then the Soviets 
have used the TR’s the only way 
they could: to buy East European 
manufactured goods. In this trade, 
the nominal price of oil has stayed 
close to the world market price 
multiplied by the exchange rate, but 
the nominal prices of the manufac- 
tures have stayed above those of 
comparable products in world 
markets multiplied by the ex- 
change rate.'® Because East Euro- 
pean manufactures are generally 
salable for hard currency only at 
large discounts, this arrangement 
amounts to a large Soviet subsidy 
to East European oil purchases. 
Had East European states been 
forced to sell their machinery and 
equipment on Western markets for 
what they were really worth and to 
purchase oil with the proceeds, the 
result might have been to double 
the effective price they would have 
had to pay for oil.'? For Eastern 
Europe that would have meant 
Sharply reduced living standards, 
temporary unemployment, and, 
almost certainly, political upheav- 
als. The price increases posted by 


16 See, for example, my Foreign Trade 
Prices in the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1974, Ch. 2, for a discussion of this 
point. 

'7This assumes that on the average East 
European manufactures sold now in 
intra-CMEA trade could be sold in the West 
only for one half of their nominal CMEA price. 
No one seriously has tried to estimate this 
figure; it could easily be 35 or 60 percent, 
although | doubt that it is much higher than 60 
percent. 


OPEC beginning in 1974 increased 
the subsidy element involved in the 
Soviet practice of shipping oil to 
Eastern Europe in exchange for 
TR's, and the Soviets responded by 
upping the price in 1975 from 
about 18 TR’s a ton to 36 TR's a 
ton. This action increased the ef- 
fective price (in manufactures) to 
Eastern Europe of Soviet oil, but at 
the same time it allowed Eastern 
Europe to continue to purchase oil 
with its manufactures. From the 
point of view of East European 
leaders, such an arrangement is 
the best of those realistically avail- 
able for the early 1980's. It permits 
them to maintain the current struc- 
ture of industrial output and em- 
ployment, to effect gradual in- 
creases in living standards, and to 
avoid political upheavals. However, 
it is a very costly alternative for the 
USSR, which continues to give up 
enormous earnings of hard cur- 
rency (and thus imports of high- 
technology equipment) to the de- 
gree that it ships oil to Eastern 
Europe instead of to the West. 

Of course, every time the OPEC 
price for oil goes up, so does the 
implicit Soviet subsidy to Eastern 
Europe. What the Soviets receive in 
exchange Is politically stable, loyal 
allies. But this exchange must now 
be undergoing the deepest scrutiny 
by Soviet leaders. Soviet domestic 
growth rates are falling rapidly. 
That situation and recurrent har- 
vest difficulties mean substantial 
hard-currency requirements. 
Therefore, the Soviets can be ex- 
pected to pressure Eastern Europe 
further in an effort to see how 
much “‘slack’’ there is to be taken 
up in the subsidy—that is, how 
much it can be reduced by forcing 
Eastern Europe to buy more oil in 
the West, by requiring more East 
European investment in the USSR 
(which can also entail hard-cur- 
rency outlays), and by pushing 
Eastern Europe to increase the 
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quality of its exports to the USSR. 
Indeed, casual observation sug- 
gests that all these things are al- 
ready occurring, but much more 
research is needed to document 
precisely what is happening and 
what the apparent effects are on 
Eastern Europe.'® In addition, we 
need a serious attempt to ascertain 
how Soviet decisions on matters 
such as this are reached, and what 
the various competing positions 
are. Regrettably, Klinghoffer does 
not even attempt to analyze the 
internal dynamics of the Soviet 
policymaking process concerning 
oil exports. Although this task is 
admittedly very difficult and would 
require pulling together shreds of 
widely dispersed evidence, it 
seems essential to any quest to 
understand Soviet intentions con- 
cerning future Soviet-CMEA links. 


IN THESE SIX studies, and in other 
more recent work on similar topics, 
the focus has been almost totally 
on the supply of Soviet energy. As 
a result, much more information is 
available on the prospects for 


18 East European investment in the USSR is 
being channeled primarily through five-year 
plans in CMEA, which are drawn up by 
CMEA's powerful Joint Committee for 
Cooperation in Planning. The best known of 
the projects in the 1976-80 CMEA five-year 
plan was the Orenburg Gas Pipeline, to which 
Moscow's CMEA partners donated labor (in 
some cases) and equipment (purchased with 
hard currency). 

The Soviet campaign to upgrade the quality 
of the manufactures it is receiving through 
CMEA is alluded to frequently in Western 
press reports, but its most tangible 
manifestation was in a recent speech Soviet 
Premier A. N. Kosygin gave to the 33rd 
Session of CMEA. He called for a committee 
to study the technical standards of 
manufactures traded in CMEA. 
Ekonomicheskaya gazeta (Moscow), No. 28, 
June 1979, p. 5. For more details on the 
five-year plans, see Edward Hewett, ‘Recent 
Developments in East-West European 
Economic Relations and Their Implications for 
U.S.-East European Economic Relations,” in 
US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 
East European Economies Post Helsinki, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, 1977, pp. 174-98. 
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Soviet energy supplies than was 
available even 10 years ago. But 
prediction of energy supply is use- 
ful only if we also can predict 
energy demand, and very little ef- 
fort has gone into the study of the 
Soviet demand for energy. In the 
near future, this is where the ma- 
jority of research time on the Soviet 
Union should be directed. There 
are two basic questions here: (1) 
What are the possibilities for mod- 
erating the growth rate of total 
energy demand in the USSR? (2) 
What are the possibilities for sub- 
stitution among the various fuels 
(for example, gas and coal for oil)? 

The first question has received 
little attention to date, but it can no 
longer be ignored now that Soviet 
planners are apparently making 
Serious efforts to conserve en- 
ergy.'? Leslie Dienes is one analyst 
who has given serious thought to 
the second set of issues, quite ap- 
propriately emphasizing the geo- 
graphic character of Soviet supply 
and demand problems.?° But much 
more could be done here too. 
There exist numerous econometric 
studies of Western countries which 


-employ approaches potentially use- 


ful for studying supply of and de- 
mand for energy in the USSR. And 
it must be emphasized that truly 
useful predictions of Soviet export 
prospects for a particular energy 
source —oil or gas—cannot be ob- 
tained until we have filled in the 
picture with adequate studies of 
Soviet energy demand. 

Likewise, very little is Known 


19See, for example, the recent lengthy 
decree on energy conservation and increased 
production, in Pravda (Moscow), June 14, 
1979. 

20L. Dienes, ‘The Soviet Union: An Energy 
Crunch Ahead?" Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), September-October 1977; 
and idem, Soviet Energy Policy and the 
Hydro-Carbons (American Association of 
Geographers Project on Soviet Natural 
Resources in the World Economy, No. 2), 
Syracuse, NY, 1978. 
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about the supply of and demand 
for energy in the other CMEA 
states. This means that in order to 
produce carefully documented 
forecasts of net CMEA energy im- 
ports it will be necessary to do for 
those countries the type of demand 
Studies suggested above for the 
USSR. Moreover, a great deal of ef- 
fort will be necessary merely to 
generate projections of CMEA en- 
ergy supply comparable in quality 
to those which we now have for the 
USSR. Obviously, East European 
energy Supplies are inadequate for 
domestic needs, and energy pro- 
duction is growing only slowly. But 
it is still necessary to forecast these 
production growth rates and, in 
particular, to assess the possibil- 
ities of increasing lignite produc- 
tion in those countries (particularly, 
Poland) where considerable efforts 
are being undertaken in that direc- 
tion. 

Finally, since Soviet leaders are 
likely to allocate oil exports to 
CMEA or the West in light of their 
perceptions of the probable impact 
of such decisions on the overall 
health of the East European econ- 
omies and hence on political sta- 
bility in the region, it is important 
for the analyst to develop better 
tools for considering such matters. 
As for the economic dimension, it 
is essential to build econometric 
models of the East European coun- 


tries which incorporate the results 
of the supply and demand studies 
discussed above and which high- 
light the interrelationships between 
energy imports, economic activity, 
and the balance of hard-currency 
trade. With such models, it would 
be possible to simulate the impact 
of various Soviet energy export 
policies on East European 
economies. On the basis of such 
Simulations, one could venture 
some guesses about the conse- 
quences of Soviet policies for 
political stability. 

Unfortunately, quantitative 
Studies such as those suggested 
are seriously hindered by growing 
difficulties in assembling data on 
Soviet and East European energy. 
As noted, the USSR has not re- 
leased any data since 1976 on 
quantities of energy exported or 
imported. Moreover, it no longer 
publishes important data on the 
production of individual energy 
carriers by (Soviet) region. Data for 
other CMEA countries are scattered 
sporadically throughout their re- 
spective statistical yearbooks. The 
CMEA yearbook provides some as- 
sistance.?' But only a few of the 
most useful data series can be 


21Secretariat of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance, Statisticheskiy 
yezhegodnik stran-chlenov SEV (Statistical 
Yearbook of the Member-Countries of CMEA), 
Moscow, annual. 


found there, and even they are 
sometimes incomplete. 

This is what makes the recent 
releases by the CIA so welcome. 
Few private scholars can match the 
information-gathering capabilities 
of this organization, and it really 
makes little sense to try. It would 
be a genuine service to the scho- 
larly community at large, however, 
if data bases with longer time 
series Such as are useful in econ- 
ometric research could be pro- 
vided. Moreover, it would be desir- 
able to have better documentation 
for the data offered. All too fre- 
quently the interesting CIA publica- 
tions on Soviet or East European 
energy are full of unfootnoted ta- 
bles with numbers that (unexplica- 
bly) differ somewhat from what the 
outside scholar can derive from 
published sources with which he is 
familiar. 

What we find, then, is a chal- 
lenging set of economic puzzles in 
an area of immense importance. 
Western observers and analysts 
have a long way to go before they 
can make reliable predictions con- 
cerning the future direction of the 
foreign trade of the USSR and its 
CMEA associates with regard to the 
critical energy carriers, oil and gas. 
To the extent that the present vol- 
umes help in this task, they are 
welcome, but much still remains to 
be done. 
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China's Energy Prospects 


By Kim Woodard 
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of China. Stanford, CA, Hoover 
Institution Press, 1975. 


CHU-YUAN CHENG. China’s 
Petroleum Industry: Output Growth 
-and Export Potential. New York, 
NY, Praeger, 1976. 


VACLAV SMIL. China’s Energy: 
Achievements, Problems, 
Prospects. New York, NY, Praeger, 
1976. 


SELIG S. HARRISON. China, Oil, 
and Asia: Conflict Ahead? New 
York, NY, Columbia University 
Press, 1977. 


RANDALL W. HARDY. China’s Oil 
Future: A Case of Modest 
Expectations. Boulder, CO, 
Westview Press, 1978. 


SEVINC CARLSON. China’s Oil: 
Problems and Prospects. 
Washington, DC, Georgetown 
University, Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, November 
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AS WE ENTER the 1980’s, China’s 
energy development, petroleum in- 
dustry, oil export potential, and 
technical cooperation with foreign 
countries in energy-related fields 
are topics that stimulate consider- 
able interest the world around 
among scholars and government 
leaders alike. There are, of course, 
legitimate scholarly and academic 


reasons for studying any aspect of 
Chinese society, historical or con- 
temporary, and all of the studies 
listed above address themselves to 
our purely academic interest in 
China’s energy development, satis- 
fying the criteria of research, for- 
mat, and documentation normally 
applied to such works. A spe- 
cialized scholar pursuing in-depth 
knowledge of China’s energy de- 
velopment would want to be famil- 
iar with all of these works, as well 
as with the growing number of 
journal articles on the subject. ' 

At the same time, as with many 
areas of research, studies of 
China’s energy policies have impor- 
tant policy implications. These re- 
volve around the answers to the 
following questions: (1) What are 
the key constraints—in terms of 
resources and domestic and in- 
ternational economics and pol- 
itics—that critically affect the pace 
of China’s energy development and 
the scope of policy options avail- 
able to Chinese energy planners? 
(2) What is China’s present and po- 
tential role in regional and global 
energy commodity markets (i.e., 
what is its oil export potential)? (3) 
What is the present and potential 
role of foreign capital and technol- 


'The reviewer provides an extensive list of 
English-language articles on China's energy 
in the bibliography of his forthcoming book, 
The International Energy Relations of China, 
Stanford, CA, Stanford University Press. 
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ogy in China’s energy development 
program (which is part of the 
broader question of the role of 
Such capital and technology in the 
overall Chinese program of accel- 
erated modernization)? (4) How 
does the present and future pace 
of China’s energy development af- 
fect that country’s role in regional 
and global strategic balances? The 
reviewed works contribute to our 
general store of knowledge on the 
underlying facts of China’s energy 
situation and, in Some cases, draw 
policy inferences suggested by 
these facts. 


THEABOOKS .by He Ge Ling and 
Chu-yuan Cheng are both primarily 
descriptive studies of the Chinese 
oil industry. Ling provides a rela- 
tively brief and aggregate analysis 
of petroleum resources, produc- 
tion, refining, and transportation, 
followed by translations of 24 
documents from the Chinese press 
on various aspects of the oil indus- 
try. Cheng’s volume includes a far 
more detailed analysis of the pe- 
troleum industry. Particularly valu- 
able are his histories and descrip- 
tions of individual oilfields, re- 
fineries, and equipment manufac- 
turing plants. The Cheng work also 
includes a chapter on the role of 
petroleum within the Chinese 
economy and another on oil export 
potential. Unfortunately, the statis- 
tics in both books are—through no 
fault of their authors—now seri- 
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ously out of date and should not be 
used for reference purposes.? 
Moreover, since both of these vol- 
umes are limited in scope to the 
petroleum industry and are 
oriented backward, rather than 
forward, in time, their utility is re- 
Stricted to rather narrow technical 
questions, and they contribute little 
to analysis of the policy issues 
raised above. 

From a technical viewpoint, 
Vaclav Smil’s book is unquestiona- 
bly the best study currently avail- 
able on the entire Chinese energy 
sector. The broad energy perspec- 
tive that he adopts is critical to an 
understanding of such issues as 
the potential substitution of coal for 
petroleum within the domestic 
economy (thereby releasing petro- 
leum for export). Smil reviews each 
major Chinese energy industry in 
turn. His chapters on the hydro- 
power industry and on non- 
commmercial*® energy fuels are 
unique in the literature. The last 
chapter in the book attempts some 
energy balance projections through 
the year 2000. Although Smil 
based these on fixed exponential 
growth rates and did not employ a 
computer model, the general range 
and conclusions of these projec- 
tions are in close accord with the 
reviewer’S Own computer-based 
projections. While Smil clearly rec- 
ognizes the constraints operating 
on China’s energy development, 
the technical background and 
interests of the author have pre- 
vented him from addressing in any 
systematic way most of the policy 


?Beijing has only recently begun to 
publish official output statistics for some of 
the major energy industries. Studies 
published by foreign experts prior to 1978 are 
subject to a wide margin of error in data 
estimates, and more recent studies should be 
used whenever possible for statistical 
purposes. 

3“Noncommercial’’ energy commodities 
include firewood, crop residues, dried dung, 
and other miscellaneous agricultural fuels. 


issues raised above. However, the 
book does provide a good point of 
departure for an understanding of 
domestic energy development in 
China, and Smil continues to flesh 
out the details in articles appearing 
on a regular basis in the energy lit- 
erature. 

Although Selig Harrison and 
Randall Hardy might each find the 
other a strange companion, their 
volumes should be considered to- 
gether. Both address themselves, 
once again, just to the petroleum 
industry, and—unlike the authors 
previously mentioned—both make 
a serious effort to raise most of the 
policy-relevant questions listed 
above. But the conclusions of the 
two authors differ radically, espe- 
cially with regard to the question of 
China’s oil export potential. 

Harrison’s book and an earlier 
article® have been partly responsi- 
ble for the excitement that has 
Surfaced in recent years over 
China’s prospects as a major oil 
exporter. Harrison’s book begins 
with us seated in the US National 
Security Council as the likes of 
Henry Kissinger and David Packard 
debate the implications of an 
American offshore drilling rig’s 
operating in contested waters off 
Taiwan. From that point, the drama 
accelerates to hints that China’s 
continental shelf may constitute 
another Persian Gulf in terms of oil 
reserves, to a projection that there 


4See, for example, Vaclav Smil, ‘China's 
Energy Performance,” Current History 
(Philadelphia, PA), September 1977, 
pp. 63-67; Vaclav Smil and Kim Woodard, 
“Perspectives on Energy in the People’s 
Republic of China,” in Jack M. Hollander, Ed., 
Annual Review of Energy, Vol. 2, Palo Alto, 
CA, Annual Reviews, Inc., 1977; and Vaclav 
Smil, “China's Energetics: A System 
Analysis,’’ US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, Chinese Economy Post-Mao, 
Washington, DC, US Government Printing 
Office, Vol. 1, 1978, pp. 323-69. 

°Selig S. Harrison, “China: The Next Oil 
Giant.” Foreign Policy (New York, NY), Fall 
1975, pp. 3-49. 
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is a 50 percent chance of China’s 
reaching its target of 400 million 
tons a year (8 million barrels a day) 
of crude oil production by 1990,°® 
and on to darker predictions of 
hostility and possible conflict over 
the issue of who owns the as yet 
undiscovered sea of oil beneath the 
contested waters of the East China 
Sea and the South China Sea. De- 
Spite its dramatic flair, the book is 
carefully researched and is based 
almost entirely on interviews con- 
ducted throughout East Asia. It is 
also beautifully written and ad- 
dresses in a Serious vein the re- 
gional and global political implica- 
tions of rapid offshore oil and gas 
development along the Chinese 
continental shelf. 

Hardy, like Harrison, raises the 
issue of China’s oil export potential 
in a basically political framework, 
but his conclusions could scarcely 


be further removed from Harrison’s 


optimism regarding the prospects 
for offshore oil development and 
Substantial exports of crude oil. As 
his title implies, Hardy’s expecta- 
tions regarding China’s future oil 
production and export potential are 
guarded and modest. He carefully 
documents the reasons why we 
should not expect China to be pro- 
ducing 400 million tons of crude oil 
by 1990 and devotes a chapter to 
the constraining effect of domestic 
energy consumption requirements 
on oil export potential. Although he 
does not provide any original en- 
ergy balance projections or energy 
commodity trade statistics, his 
general observations about China’s 
energy future are, | believe, accu- 
rate and concisely stated. 

Sevinc Carlson’s monograph on 
the Chinese oil industry provides 


5Harrison cites Japanese sources for this 
unofficial production target (p. 268, fn. 6). The 
target is frequently mentioned to foreign 
visitors to Taching oilfield and may date to as 
early as 1970. 


yet another recent overview of the 
subject. Like Hardy, Carlson is 
cautious in her analysis of the 
prospects for China’s petroleum 
industry and petroleum exports. In 
addition, the monograph provides 
some rich detail on energy-related 
political developments since 1975. 
However, Carlson’s work is seri- 
ously marred by errors and incon- 
Sistencies in her handling of the 
data, only some of which are cor- 
rected by the errata sheet circu- 
lated after its publication. On page 
24, Carlson reports a 28 percent in- 
crease in crude oil production 
capacity in 1978, while on page 62 
she reports an 11.1 percent in- 
crease for the same year. Electric 
‘power in 1977 is variously reported 
at 203 billion kilowatt-hours (p. 25) 
and 223 billion kilowatt-hours (p. 
79). Inconsistencies occur even 
within a single sentence, such as 
“In energy production, coal output 
increased by 12.4 percent, from 
483 to 618 million tons ...” (p. 
25). The 483-million ton figure 
Carlson assigns to 1977 is actually 
the figure for 1976, and the growth 
rate mentioned is a compounded 
rate for the two-year period 
1976-78. The nonstatistical analy- 
Sis is also internally inconsistent at 
various points in the text. In short, 
the Carlson monograph should be 
handled with care by specialists 
and avoided by general readers. 


ANY EFFORT to assess the key 
constraints on the pace of China’s 
energy development immediately 
reveals the enormous complexity of 
the Chinese energy system. By the 
end of the 1970’s, China already 
ranked as the world’s third largest 
energy producing and consuming 
country, comparable to Saudi 
Arabia in primary energy produc- 
tion and to Japan in aggregate 
energy consumption. Two thirds of 
the Chinese energy system is still 
Supported by the coal industry, 
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which ranks with the coal indus- 
tries of the United States and the 
Soviet Union as one of the three 
largest in the world. China’s crude 
petroleum and natural gas indus- 
tries, which boomed during the 
1970's, are still not large by world 
Standards. Furthermore, the 
growth rate of those two industries 
is declining rather sharply, from 
maximum annual increases of 
20-25 percent to a range of 8-10 
percent a year. 

This decline in growth rates, 
overlooked by so many authors in 
assessing the future prospects of 
China’s petroleum industry, is a 
natural event in the life cycle of pe- 
troleum industries around the 
world. Slowing in the pace of 
growth results from a combination 
of the scale effect (the same 
growth rate requires increasing 
capital inputs as the industry ex- 
pands) and of basic resource con- 
Straints. China’s recoverable crude- 
petroleum resources are now esti- 
mated at between 10 and 20 billion 
metric tons (70-140 billion barrels) 
by most foreign analysts. The total 
crude-petroleum resources of the 
United States, recovered and re- 
coverable, amount to roughly twice 
this range.’ As any petroleum in- 
dustry matures, new deposits be- 
come more difficult to discover and 
tend to be located deeper in the 
ground and at sites more remote 
from the principal industrial cen- 
ters — raising the average cost of 
extraction and slowing the growth 
rate for crude petroleum produc- 
tion. For a variety of technical and 
geological reasons, crude oil output 
reaches a peak or an extended 
plateau when about one third of 
recoverable resources have been 
extracted from the ground. Recent 
reports suggest that the largest of 
China’s oil-producing zones, the 


7See Woodard, op cit., p. 326. 
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Taching oilfield in the Northeast, is 
already in its plateau phase.® While 
other oilfields are being discovered 
and developed, the incremental 
cost of further increases in crude 
petroleum output is rising, and the 


‘growth rate is falling. This trend 


should continue, regardless of the 
pace of offshore development. It 
simply reflects the maturing of 
China’s petroleum industry and has 
ample precedents among oil indus- 
tries around the world. The re- 
source constraint and the falling 
growth rates for the petroleum in- 
dustry mean that attainment of the 
official production target of 400 
million tons a year by 1990 is not 
even unlikely; it is virtually impos- 
Sible. 

The constraint imposed. by lim- 
ited oil and gas resources cannot 
easily be overcome by substitution 
of other energy sources, such as 
coal and hydropower. China’s coal 
and hydropower resources are in- 
deed among the largest in the 
world, and sufficient to sustain the 
coal and electric power industries 
for centuries to come. But, in the 
case of these resources, the pro- 
duction infrastructure can be ex- 
panded only slowly and at a cost in 
terms of capital inputs that is high 
relative to annual output levels. 
China’s coal production capacity is 
already stretched taut at current 
output levels. New output requires 
the addition of new capacity, at 
very high costs in capital and time. 
Moreover, even if all the new coal 
mines originally slated to be con- 
structed by foreign companies 
under the modernization program 
were completed, they would add 
less than 100 million tons of new 
capacity over a five-year period, 
the equivalent of about a 6 percent 


®8V. G. Kulkarni, ‘“Mission Impossible for 
China: 400 Million Tons by 1990," Petroleum 
News: Southeast Asia (Hong Kong), October 
1979, pp. 8-9. 
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annual increase. As it is, many of 
the foreign projects have been de- 
layed,? and China’s own capacity 
for manufacture and installation of 
coal production equipment is not 
likely to be able to take up all the 
Slack. In addition, the coal industry 
in China is fundamentally con- 
Strained by a limit on the demand 
for its products, just as Is the case 
with coal in the United States. 
There are a limited number of ap- 
plications in industry for coal, and 
petroleum enjoys substantial ad- 
vantages in transportation and ag- 
riculture. The substitution of coal 
for petroleum is therefore con- 
Strained on both the production 
and consumption sides of the en- 
ergy balance. 

As for hydropower, it does in- 
deed represent a huge and still 
largely untapped energy resource 
in the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC). Despite three decades of 
development, hydropower still con- 
tributes only about 1 percent to the 
consumption of commercial energy 
fuels in China.'® At the same time, 
the contribution of hydropower to 
total electric power output is rising 


°As part of a general retrenchment in 
Beijing's 10-Year Development Plan 
(1976-85), many of the 120 industrial projects 
in the plan are being delayed or canceled. The 
precise impact of this retrenchment on the 
coal industry is not yet clear as regards 
individual projects. But the general effect 
would be to delay, or even cancel, some 
contracts for foreign construction of coal 
mines in China. For discussion of the 
retrenchment, see ‘“‘China’s New Economic 
Priorities,’ China Business Review 
(Washington, DC), July-August 1979, 
pp. 36-39. 

10“\Commercial’’ energy commodities are 
produced and distributed on a national or 
regional basis and are part of the money 
economy. They include coal, petroleum 
products, natural and manufactured gas, and 
electricity. Commercial energy is to be 
distinguished from ‘noncommercial’ energy 
commodities produced and distributed on a 
local basis in rural areas (see fn. 3). The latter 
fuels may account for as much as a third of 
total energy consumption in some Asian 
countries. 


steadily.'' Nevertheless, hy- 
dropower, like coal, is capital- 
intensive and slow in construction. 
China’s energy planners also face 
serious locational constraints on 
the development of large-scale hy- 
dropower projects: e.g., the possi- 
bility of displacement of valuable 
agricultural land in the north and 
east and the distance from major 
industrial centers of potential sites 
in the west. 


BEYOND THESE constraints on the 
production side of the energy bal- 
ance, there will be over the next 
several decades important con- 
Straints on the consumption side 
which will further limit China’s po- 
tential energy exports. Despite its 
large aggregate energy capabilities, 
the PRC is still a Third World coun- 
try in terms of per capita energy 
consumption. Efforts to raise per- 
sonal standards of living imply ris- 
ing public consumption of com- 
mercial energy. The large and still 
growing population therefore exer- 
cises a systemic constraint on the 
amount of energy commodities 
available for export. In addition, the 
very high growth rates in China’s 
“modern” economic sectors — in- 
dustry, transportation, and the 
cities—as well as pressure for 
mechanization of agriculture, place 
a high premium on domestic con- 
Sumption of commercial energy 
commodities, particularly petro- 
leum products. The trend on the 
consumption side of the energy 
balance, which can be readily 
documented from China’s energy 
and economic growth statistics, is 
toward greater use of commercial 
energy commodities for each addi- 
tional increment of economic 
growth. 

All of these constraints operate 


The 1978 contribution of hydropower is 
about 25 percent of total electric power output 
(256 billion kwh), or 65 billion kwh. 
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in roughly the same direction: to 
place a ceiling on China’s oil export 
potential. Even allowing for sub- 
Stantial offshore development, the 
reviewer's Own energy balance 
projections for the PRC indicate 
that crude petroleum exports 
Should reach a plateau of about 
25-40 million tons a year (0.5-0.8 
million barrels a day) sometime be- 
tween 1985 and 1990." If we as- 
Sume that recoverable petroleum 
resources are in the range of 
10-20 billion metric tons (70-140 
billion barrels), crude petroleum 
exports should then decline during 
the 1990's under the pressure of 
domestic consumption require- 
ments and slowing primary energy 
production. China’s crossover to a 
situation of net petroleum imports 
might be reached by about the year 
2000. If offshore discoveries are 
unexpectedly large and recover- 
able petroleum resources are dou- | 
ble the most optimistic foreign es- 
timates, then crude petroleum ex- 
ports would reach a plateau at 
about 60-80 million tons a year 
(1.2-1.6 million barrels a day) 
during the 1990's. Coal exports 
could peak at 15-20 million tons a 
year in the 1990's, and petroleum 
product exports at 3-5 million tons 
a year (60,000-100,000 barrels a 
day) somewhat earlier. 

These figures make clear that 
while energy commodity exports 
may be important to China from the 
point of view of foreign exchange 
earnings, there is virtually no hope 
that the PRC will become another 
major source of petroleum for the 
world market. Even if China were to 
attain tomorrow the peak projected 
value under the highest resource 
Scenario, it would be providing less 
oil to the international market than 
would be needed to compensate 
for the decline in lran’s oil exports 
during 1979. 


12Woodard, op. cit., p. 335. 


At the same time, Chinese oil 
exports may be significant within 
the framework of the regional pe- 
troleum market in Asia. Crude pe- 
troleum already ranks as the 
largest commodity by value in trade 
between China and Japan. China 
also provides crude petroleum and 
petroleum products to North Korea, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, and 
Thailand. 


WHAT ABOUT the prospects for 
foreign capital and technology tn 
China’s energy development pro- 
gram? While there is insufficient 
space here to discuss the issue in 
much depth, | feel the outlook is 
generally more favorable for energy 
plant and equipment purchases 
than for energy commodity exports 
by China. Maintenance of a rough 
balance between the two appears 
to be a basic element figuring in 
China’s planning for the energy 
and trade sectors. From the early 
1960’s until the end of 1978, the 
PRC purchased about US$4 billion 
worth of foreign energy plants and 
equipment, including construction 
services and chemical fertilizer 
plants. This figure was almost 
exactly matched by oil revenues 
earned from 1973 through 1978." 
One can expect this relationship to 
continue into the foreseeable fu- 
ture. With the sharp rises in world 
crude petroleum prices during 
1979, Chinese crude is now selling 
at over US$20 per barrel, expand- 
ing earning capacity even in the 
absence of further increase in 
crude oil exports. 

As is well known, Beijing during 
1978 embarked on an ambitious 
program of contracting with foreign 
companies for plant and equip- 
ment. This aspect of the moderni- 
zation program was sharply cur- 
tailed during 1979, and many of 
the orders were canceled. But 


13Ibid., pp. 506-07, 545. 
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these events do not spell the end of 
Significant energy plant and 
equipment purchases by the PRC. 
They simply amount to a readjust- 
ment that reflects more realistically 
the constraints on China’s foreign 
exchange earnings and domestic 
ability to absorb massive inputs of 
foreign technology. 

Perhaps the most promising area 
for an expansion of the use of 
foreign capital and technology in 
China’s energy development pro- 
gram is in joint offshore projects. 
As of the end of 1979, joint 
offshore development activity was 
expanding at a steady, if cautious 
pace. A dozen American, French, 
British, and Japanese companies 
are engaged in seismic surveys of 
designated zones stretching from 
the Pohai Gulf to Shanghai and 
from an area southwest of Taiwan 
to the Gulf of Tonkin. Chinese rigs 
engaged in preliminary drilling re- 
port significant discoveries in the 
Pearl River delta and near Hainan 
Island."* If the seismic surveys rez 
veal promising structural profiles of 
the offshore sedimentary basins, 
we should expect a rash of joint 
venture exploration agreements 
during 1980 or 1981. 

Joint offshore ventures have a 
number of advantages from the 
Chinese perspective. Economically, 
they bring rapid introduction of ad- 
vanced foreign technology and 
hence sharply reduce the time re- 
quired for offshore exploration. The 
joint offshore ventures also relieve 
China of at least part of the capital 
risk entailed in offshore explora- 
tion, which is a very expensive 
process in its early phases. Joint 
offshore exploration is likewise a 
way of holding foreign corporations 


'4China's offshore discoveries in the South 
China Sea are reported by numerous sources. 
See, for example, Roger Gale, ‘Offshore 
China: Oil Surveys Nearly Complete,” Energy 
Daily (Washington, DC), Dec. 5, 1979, 
pp. 1-3. 
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at arm’s length while taking advan- 
tage of the technology they offer, 
for offshore operations can be 
based at coastal enclaves such as 
Hong Kong or Shanghai, thereby 
insulating the PRC from unwanted 
foreign pressure and cultural influ- 
ence. In many ways, the situation 
resembles the comprador system 
of the 19th century. 

Joint offshore development pro- 
vides important political dividends 
for Beijing too. The involvement of 
American and Japanese com- 
panies, even in uncontested areas 
of the continental shelf, tends to 
Strengthen China’s jurisdictional 
claims in contested areas. To be 
sure, Gulf Oil Corporation is appar- 
ently operating in both a Taiwan 
concession and in a Chinese zone 
closer to the coast.'® But it is very 
unlikely that it or any of the other 
companies involved in joint ven- 
tures with China would do anything 
to upset Chinese claims to offshore 
areas in contested waters. 

Moreover, in the long run, joint 
offshore ventures may in some in- 
stances offer a relatively easy way 
out of the thorny political and legal 
problems involved in settling juris- 
dictional claims to the continental 
Shelf. If joint exploration agree- 
ments were reached, for example, 
between Beijing and various Japa- 
nese companies for exploration in 
the areas claimed by the two coun- 
tries, designation of formal 
sovereignty over the disputed areas 
would become a largely academic 
affair. Division of the discoveries 
through contract arrangements 
would replace division of the shelf 
through treaties. Such an arrange- 
ment would speed exploration of 
the entire shelf and might set an 
important precedent for settlement 


15“Disputes in the South China Sea,’ 
Petroleum News: Southeast Asia, October 
1979, Supplement. 
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of similar disputes elsewhere in the 
world. 


THE FINAL, and perhaps most im- 
portant, policy problem raised by 
China’s energy development is the 
likely impact of that development 
on China’s strategic position in the 
global community. This strategic 
question can be approached from 
two directions—the vulnerability of 
China’s energy infrastructure and 
the strategic capabilities of the 
Chinese energy system. 

To a great extent, the analysis of 
future vulnerability and capabilities 
rests on the accuracy of projec- 
tions of the Chinese energy bal- 
ance. This balance can be pro- 
jected under a variety of assump- 
tions and scenarios but cannot be 
predicted. Prediction implies the 
selection of a single projected 
Scenario, and assignment to that 
scenario of a probability of 1.0. 
Under a variety of scenarios, my 
projections indicate that by the end 
of this century China should be ex- 
pected to achieve energy system 
capabilities roughly comparable to 
those of the Soviet Union in 1975. 
On the assumption that the size of 
the domestic energy system bears 
some relationship to the economic 
and political power of a country, 
this means that we should expect a 
world with three superpowers 
within the next two decades. 

No other country is in a position 
thus to rival the Soviet Union and 
the United States within such a 
Short time frame. There are many 
parallels between China’s path of 
energy development and the paths 
already trod by the two superpow- 
ers—operation from a massive fos- 
Sil resource base; near self- 
Sufficiency in the initial stage of 
energy development; development 
of diversified energy equipment 
manufacturing industries; enjoy- 
ment of a temporary petroleum 
“export bubble,” followed by de- 


cline in petroleum exports and 
eventual crossover into net energy 
imports. If history is any guide, the 
period of rapid energy development 
and basic self-sufficiency in energy 
Supplies is accompanied by indus- 
trial growth and expansion of both 
conventional and nuclear military 
power. On the basis of the current 
pace of development in the 
Chinese energy system, one should 
anticipate further expansion of the 
PRC’s industrial and military 
capabilities. 

The same developments that 
promise to bring China superpower 
Status may, paradoxically, also in- 
crease that country’s strategic vul- 
nerability. China’s commercial 
energy infrastructure is already 
characterized by a high level of 
vulnerability to attack from the 
Soviet Union because of its con- 
centration in the geographically 
exposed provinces of the north- 
east. Although China’s coal and 
electric power industries are 
gradually being dispersed geo- 
graphically, this process is slow 
and will have only a marginal effect 
on China’s strategic exposure over 
the next two decades. Offshore oil 
and gas development would do lit- 
tle to ease the vulnerability and 
might exacerbate it unless China 
develops naval capabilities suffi- 
cient to protect its offshore oil and 
gas infrastructure. Joint offshore 
ventures, however, could concelv- 
ably mitigate the exposure by 
placing a cordon of foreign (par- 
ticularly American) equipment and 
personnel around China’s coastal 
perimeter. 

Beijing is attempting to lessen 
China’s strategic vulnerability by 
promoting a highly visible align- 
ment with Western Europe and the 
United States against Soviet “he- 
gemonism.” The PRC hopes to dis- 
tract Soviet concern from China’s 
sensitive northern border and to 
focus that concern on the strategic 
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confrontation with Western Europe. 
Despite the cool reception of Pre- 
mier Hua Guofeng during his re- 
cent tour of Western Europe, the 
prospects for a tacit security 
alignment between China and the 
West are still improving. The 
movement of Soviet troops into Af- 
ghanistan and US Secretary of De- 
fense Harold Brown’s January 
1980 tour of Chinese defense 
facilities seem to point in the direc- 
tion of closer Sino-American mili- 
tary cooperation. But both sides 
appear to be approaching their se- 
curity relationship with caution 
born of experience. 

China is pursuing a second line 
of response to its strategic vulnera- 
bility that is perhaps both quieter 
and more effective. This second 
line of response is the careful con- 
struction of regional coalitions, in- 
volving Japan and the market 
economy countries of Southeast 
Asia. Petroleum exports to 
neighbors within the region are just 
one of many strands of the web of 
relationships that Beijing is at- 
tempting to weave around its 
perimeter. Trade relations, cultural 
exchanges, political support for the 
Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions (ASEAN), and a low-key ap- 
proach to remaining differences 
are all part of the policy of regional 
coalition. 

Vietnam’s conquest of Cambodia 
was a direct challenge to this pol- 
icy, and precipitated China’s puni- 
tive war against Vietnam in early 
1979. Indeed, political forces in 
East Asia appear to be gradually 
shifting toward a realignment along 
two axes—a Sino-Japanese axis 
and a Soviet-Vietnamese axis. 
Countries throughout the region 
are being pressured to declare for 
one side or the other and are by 
and large moving toward the Sino- 
Japanese axis for a variety of politi- 
cal and commercial reasons. These 
events tend to reinforce the impres- 
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energy policies have a strong re- | population are at the root of both | bloc. But the same needs continue 
gional bias. the country’s strength and its] to place demands of very high 
weakness. Those needs stimulated | priority on the products of that sys- 

ON BALANCE, we can say that | the rapid expansion of the PRC’s | tem, constraining the progress of 
China is becoming an energy giant, | commercial energy system and | energy relations between China 


but a hungry one. The massive de- | tore China loose from dependence | and the rest of the world. 
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Broadcasting to the USSR 
and Eastern Europe 


By Peter Grothe 


DAVID ABSHIRE. /nternational 
Broadcasting: A New Dimension 
of Western Diplomacy. Beverly 
Hills, CA, Sage Publications, 
1976. 


BURTON PAULU. Radio and 
Television Broadcasting in Eastern 
Europe. Minneapolis, MN, The 
University of Minnesota Press, 
1974. 


MAURY LISANN. Broadcasting to 
the Soviet Union: International 
Politics and Radio. New York, NY, 
Praeger, 1975. 


MANY OF Lenin’s teachings have 
been abandoned by Soviet leaders 
over the years for pragmatic rea- 
sons, but his warning that “ideas 
are more fatal than guns’! is ap- 
parently of the same relevance to 
the current Politburo as it was to 
Lenin during his time. An esti- 
mated 40 to 60 million persons in 
the USSR, and millions more in 
Eastern Europe, listen to ‘‘ideas”’ 
on Western radio, and according to 
David Abshire, Chairman of 
Georgetown University’s Center for 
Strategic and International Studies, 
concern over the effects of these 
broadcasts is so great that in 1971, 


‘Lenin wrote: ‘Why should a government 
which is doing what it believes to be right 
allow itself to be criticized? It would not allow 
the opposition to buy lethal weapons, and 
ideas are more fatal than guns.” Cited in 
Paulu, p. 8. 


GERHARD WETTIG. Broadcasting 
and Détente: Eastern Policies and 
Their Implications for East-West 
Relations. New York, NY, St. 
Martin’s Press, 1977. 


ZEV KATZ. The Communications 
System in the USSR. Cambridge, 
MA, MIT Center for International 
Studies, 1977. 


GERTRUDE JOCH ROBINSON. 
Tito’s Maverick Media: The Politics 
of Mass Communication in 
Yugoslavia. Urbana, IL, University 
of Illinois Press, 1977. 


for example, the USSR spent six 


times as much money jamming 
them as it did on its own interna- 
tional radio transmissions. In the 
Same year, according to Burton 
Paulu, a single station, Radio Lib- 
erty, was attacked by the Soviet 
media on 416 separate occasions. 
These and similar data suggest that 
Western radio is more than just a 
minor irritant to the Soviet lead- 
ership. 

The reason for this is simple. 
The major Western stations—the 
Voice of America (VOA), Radio 
Free Europe-Radio Liberty 
(RFE-RL), the British Broadcasting 
Corporation (BBC), Deutsche 
Welle, and RIAS (an American- 
funded station broadcasting to East 
Germany from West Berlin) — pro- 
vide the only systematic, continu- 
ous, and effective breach of the in- 
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formation barrier which Communist 
rulers have attempted to erect 
around their states. Western radio 
is a full-fledged major competitor to 
the Communist media, and to the 
extent that Western radio is be- 
lieved, the credibility of the Com- 
munist media, and, indeed, the au- 
thority of the Communist parties 
themselves, is challenged. Abshire, 
reflecting on the possibility that 
George Orwell’s fictional society, 
1984, might come into being, 
quotes the conclusions reached 15 
years ago by Ithiel de Sola Pool: 


Most of the things of a positive 
character that are happening in the 
Soviet Union today are explainable 
only in terms of the influence of the 
West, for which the most important 
single channel is radio. There is 
now enough communication to... 
assure that any Western idea cir- 
culates in the Soviet Union. The 
pessimistic expectation that to- 
talitarianism could develop an ac- 
cepted heinous civilization of its 
own by 1984 or any other year has 
been defeated primarily by the 
forces of communication, and 
above all by international radio. 


? Abshire, p. 53. The citation is from Ithiel 
de Sola Pool, ‘1965 Address in Workshop of 
Communications with the Peoples of the 
USSR,” Nov. 19, 1965, New York 
School of Education, Department of 
Communications in Education, and Radio 
Liberty Committee. 


SCHOLARS AND JOURNALISTS 
have speculated for three decades 
about the impact of Western 
broadcasting to the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, but only dur- 
ing the last several years has it 
been possible to formulate a more 
clearly etched picture of what the 
impact actually is. In part, the in- 
creased information available to 
Western analysts is a result of an 
explosion in the number of radio 
sets in use in the USSR. In 1950, 
there were 3.5 million sets in the 
Soviet Union; in 1974, the figure 
was more than 60 million.? This 
enormous increase has produced 
an expansion in audience for 
Western as well as Soviet broad- 
casts and greater ease (and inter- 
est) in obtaining audience feed- 
back. The Soviets themselves have 
taken polls which reveal a lot about 
Soviet citizen reaction to domestic 
and Western media, and some of 
these polls have been published. 
In addition, Radio Liberty and 
Radio Free Europe have conducted 
| polls about the listening habits of 
their respective target audiences.® 
| Finally, as the dissident movement 
| has become bolder and more ac- 
| tive in the USSR and Eastern 
| Europe, it too has provided consid- 
erably more feedback. 

The books under review here, 
especially those by Maury Lisann, 
David Abshire, and Gerhard Wettig, 
plus other published material using 
this expanded data base, suggest a 
variety of results of Western broad- 
casts to the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe. First, they indicate that 
dissident intellectuals have re- 
ceived a powerful shot in the arm 
as a result of their use of Western 


3 /zvestiya (Moscow), May 7, 1974, p. 6. 

4 See Lisann’s compilation of information 
from Soviet polls, p. 147; and Pavel 
Gurevich, ‘Concrete Sociology: The Thirst 
for Information,’ Zhurnalist (Moscow), 
August 1968. 

5 See Lisann, pp. 163-65. 
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broadcasts to the Communist 
countries. Authors of samizdat ma- 
terials, for instance, who used to 
reach thousands of people with 
their views, can now reach millions 
by seeing to it that their manu- 
scripts reach Radio Liberty, which 
regularly broadcasts such materials 
—or excerpts therefrom—back 
into the USSR. In like manner, 
when leading dissidents want to 
reach millions of their fellow citi- 
zens, they release information to 
Western reporters, whose printed 
reports are picked up by the radio 
Stations beaming signals back into 
the Communist-ruled states. 

Of greater long-run concern to 
the Kremlin leadership, despite the 
fact that the human rights dissi- 
dent movements receive the bulk 
of public attention in the West, is 
the status of the non-Russian na- 
tionality groups within the USSR, 
and Western radio, by broadcasting 
to the non-Russian nationalities, 
has played a significant role here 
also. By providing news about the 
lives and traditions of these 
peoples, in their own languages, 
Western stations have helped 
non-Russian peoples preserve their 
national identities and aspirations. 

Western radio—especially Radio 
Free Europe—has played a similar 
role for the East European states. 
Abshire sums up his findings in 
this regard as follows: 


It [the USSR] particularly sought to 
undermine their sense of national 
identity, attempting to eliminate a 
major source of potential resis- 
tance to Soviet influence. By al- 
lowing the peoples of Eastern 
Europe uncensored access to the 
facts about their own lives ... in- 
ternational broadcasting has 
helped to preserve national heri- 
tages, defend legitimate inter- 
ests, and widen the sphere 
of intellectual-cultural freedom. 
(p. 67) 
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According to a former member of 
the Polish government and other 
informants, Warsaw Pact govern- 
ments have enjoyed somewhat 
more leverage in their dealings with 
the Soviet government because of 
the availability of information 
broadcast on Western radio. That 
is, they have had a wider range of 
options in many cases because 
they have not had to rely on the 
Soviets as their sole source of in- 
formation. 

Finally, an important and in- 
triguing aspect of Western radio 
transmissions to the Soviet Union 
and the East European states is the 
effect the Western stations have on 
the media policies of those states. 
The Communist regimes are find- 
ing that, because of competition 
from Western radio, they have to 
make their media products more 
lively and timely. Further, they 
often have to publish their own ver- 
sions of events discussed on West- 
ern radio even though they proba- 
bly would have preferred to pass 
over many of these tn silence. 

The pressure to respond to 
Western broadcasts is especially 
great since even Western estimates 
of the number of people who listen 
to Western radio are unlikely to do 
justice to the impact these stations 
actually have on the populations of 
the USSR and Eastern Europe. Be- 
cause of what Paul Lazarsfeld has 
called the ‘‘two-step flow of com- 
munication,’’® foreign broadcasts 
can be expected to influence many 
more than just original listeners. 
News heard on foreign radio but 
not found in the domestic media is 
quickly spread by word of mouth. 
In fact, it is no secret that Soviet 
and East European officials them- 
selves often talk openly with one 
another and with foreign visitors 


® Lazarsfeld developed this notion at length 
in Paul Lazarsfeld and Elihu Katz, Personal 
Influence, Glencoe, IL, The Free Press, 1965. 
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about reports heard on the various 
Western stations. The officials need 
not agree with the substance of the 
reports in order to recognize their 
impact. 


BY FAR the most important of the 
volumes under consideration here 
is Maury Lisann’s Broadcasting to 
the Soviet Union. This book is an 
admirable piece of scholarship, 
filled with valuable information, 
and ought to be required reading 
for any serious student of the 
East-West competition of ideas. 
Lisann devotes considerable space 
to the four major means which the 
Soviet Union uses to try to deal 
with the problem of Western 
broadcasting: (1) jamming, which 
usually involves simply the broad- 
casting of noise but which is very 
expensive; (2) diplomacy, aimed at 
persuading the “offending” country 
to change the content of the 
broadcasts; (3) attacks on the 
credibility of Western radio by at- 
tempts to ‘‘expose lies’’ in its 
broadcasts; and (4) improvement 
of the Soviet media to make them 
more lively and timely. But he also 
points out the limitations of each of 
these strategies. There are espe- 
cially formidable built-in restric- 
tions on how timely the Soviet 
media can be, since ‘‘the line’ on 
how to handle important stories 
must come from the upper eche- 
lons of the Soviet leadership. The 
difficulty such an arrangement can 
create is illustrated by the fact that 
the death of Nikita Khrushchev, the 
man who had led the Soviet people 
for a decade, was announced to 
the Soviet people by Western radio 
two days before it was briefly noted 
in Pravda and subsequently on 
Radio Moscow. Lisann’s interesting 
description of Mayak, a more lively 
Soviet station intended to compete 
for listeners with the Voice of 
America, makes it clear why VOA 
continues to enjoy great popularity. 


A topic which Lisann approaches 
but, alas, treats all too briefly is the 
extent to which Kremlin thinking on 
sensitive issues can be discovered 
by monitoring the content and in- 
tensity of Soviet reactions to vari- 
ous Western broadcasts. Perhaps 
the answer is ‘very little,” for as 
Lisann points out, it is not neces- 
sarily the content of the broadcasts 
that disturbs the Soviet leadership 
most: 


The aspect of foreign radio broad- 
casts that bothered them most was 
simply the constant supply of hard 
news, in itself not necessarily 
anti-Soviet or politically oriented, 
but constantly holding the Soviet 
press up to an unfavorable com- 
parison and thereby undermining 
public confidence in the credibility 
of all aspects of the regime’s deal- 
ings with the people. (p. 13) 


Abshire, in his lucid and concise 
International Broadcasting: A New 
Dimension of Western Diplomacy, 
covers much of the same ground 
as Lisann, though not as thor- 
oughly. However, whereas Lisann 
restricts himself to the USSR, Ab- 
Shire includes an investigation of 
radio’s considerable impact on 
East European listeners. Noted 
American worker-philosopher Eric 
Hoffer once quipped that authors 
write everything they know in short, 
concise books and try to conceal 
everything they do not know in long 
books.’ Abshire’s short study is 
highly recommended for those who 
want a well-written thumbnail 
sketch on this subject. 

In Broadcasting and Détente, 
German scholar Gerhard Wettig, of 
the prestigious Federal Institute of 
Eastern and International Studies 
(Bonn), focuses his attention on 


’ Hoffer made his remark during a 1978 
interview on American television with the 
Public Broadcasting System. 
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the five American and German 
radio stations transmitting from the 
Federal Republic of Germany to 
the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. His principal findings sup- 
port many of the conclusions of 
Lisann and Abshire. But he goes 
into greater detail than either of 
these two American authors in his 
discussion of the strenuous at- 
tempts, diplomatic and otherwise, 
made by the USSR to cut off or 
alter at its source the flow of infor- 
mation from West to East. For 
example, he describes with insight 
perhaps only available to members 
of his government-related research 
institute the threat of the USSR and 
the East European countries to 
boycott the 1972 Munich Olympic 
Games unless Radio Liberty and 
Radio Free Europe, both located in 
Munich, were closed down. Unfor- 
tunately, Wettig is occasionally 
guilty of overstating his case and of 
being too polemical in his examina- | 
tion of Soviet behavior. 

Burton Paulu’s Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasting in Eastern 
Europe also contains some useful 
information on Western broad- 
casting to Communist countries, | 
but as is the case with the Katz and 
Robinson volumes as well, such in- 
formation is incidental to the au- 
thor’s main purpose. Paulu seeks 
to provide a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the theory and practice 
of domestic broadcasting in the 
USSR and Eastern Europe, and his 
book includes an immense amount 
of information on subjects such as 
program objectives, technical 
facilities, stations and networks, 
audience research, and interna- 
tional broadcasting by the Com- 
munist states themselves. The 
book fulfills its purpose and pro- 
vides Western observers additional 
perspective on how the Communist 
States have shaped their own 
media in response to the radio | 
challenge from abroad. | 


Zev Katz’s The Communications 
System in the USSR is a compe- 
tent, concise overview of all as- 
pects of the Soviet communications 
system, of which radio is only a 
part. Katz touches only briefly on 
the subject of foreign broadcasting 
to the Soviet Union. 

Similarly, the core of Gertrude 
Joch Robinson’s Tito’s Maverick 
Media is a study of the Yugoslav 
media rather than an examination 
of Western information flows into 
Yugoslavia. Professor Robinson 
contends that the Yugoslav ‘‘gov- 
ernment’s control over information 
collection and distribution is mini- 
mal and informal, rather than cen- 
trally structured, as in the Soviet 
Union” (p. 11). She is right in con- 
| cluding that there is a world of dif- 

ference between control of the 
| media in Yugoslavia and in the 
| USSR, but she seems throughout 
to be describing the pre-1972 
Yugoslav situation. Between 1972 
and 1974, the League of Com- 
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munists of Yugoslavia cracked 
down on the media and removed a 
number of liberal-minded editors 
from their posts. There is now a de- 
finite ‘‘line’’ on certain sensitive 
matters, and when push comes to 
shove, the party steps in to impose 
the official view. The Ministry of In- 
formation formally issues media 
policy guidance, and adherence to 
it is expected. Still Robinson’s 
premise that the Yugoslav media 
are substantially freer than those in 
the USSR and the rest of Eastern 
Europe is correct. The effect of 
Western broadcasting under these 
conditions is a subject which still 
awaits systematic investigation. 


IN SUM, then, it seems that West- 
ern broadcasting to the East is 
having a greater impact in the 
USSR and Eastern Europe than 
ever before. There are certainly 
more receiver radio sets capable of 
picking up Western signals. And 
there are more broadcast hours in 
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more languages and from stronger 
transmitters than there were in the 
first decade of Western attempts to 
use radio to break the government 
monopoly on information in 
Communist-ruled states. Concerted 
Soviet and East European efforts to 
suppress or counter the impact of 
Western broadcasting are probably 
the best indicators of its effective- 
ness. 

What will the future bring? De- 
veloping technology will in all prob- 
ability make it possible to transmit 
television programs via satellite di- 
rectly into private homes in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
Since, according to proverb, a pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words, it is 
not surprising that Soviet spokes- 
men have already expressed ex- 
treme uneasiness over this immi- 
nent technological advance. Their 
discomfort is indicative of the ex- 
tent to which they continue, as 
Lenin instructed, to fear the free 
flow of “ideas.” 


Sourcehooks on 
European Communist States 


By Vladimir Socor 


BORYS LEWYTZKYJ and JULIUSZ 
STROYNOWSKI, Eds. Who’s Who 
in the Socialist Countries: A 
Biographical Encyclopedia of 
10,000 Leading Personalities in 16 
Communist Countries. New York, 
NY, and Munich, K. G. Saur 
Publishing, Inc., 1978. 


JOSEPH L. WIECZYNSKI, Ed. The 
Modern Encyclopedia of Russian 
and Soviet History. Vols. 1-10. Gulf 
Breeze, FL, Academic International 
Press, 1976-79. 


BOGDAN SZAJKOWSKI, Ed. 
Documents in Communist 
Affairs —1977. Cardiff, Wales, 
University College Cardiff Press, 
1978. 


RICHARD F. STAAR, Ed. Yearbook 
on International Communist 
Affairs —1979. Stanford, CA, 
Hoover Institution Press, 1979. 


MICHAEL B. PETROVICH. 
Yugoslavia: A Bibliographic Guide. 
Washington, DC, Library of 
Congress and US Government 
Printing Office, 1974. 


European Bibliography of Soviet, 
East European, and Slavonic 
Studies, 1975. Birmingham, 


THE EXPANSION and diversifica- 
tion of Soviet and East European 
area research during the 1970’s 
were reflected in a corresponding 
proliferation of sourcebooks in the 
field. Some of these are apt to spur 


England, University of 
Birmingham, 1977. 


STEPHEN M. HORAK, Compiler. 
Russia, the USSR, and Eastern 
Europe: A Bibliographic Guide to 
English-language Publications, 
1964-1974. Littleton, CO, Libraries 
Unlimited, 1978. 


HARRY G. SHAFFER. Periodicals 
on the Socialist Countries and on 
Marxism: A New Annotated Index 
of English-language Publications. 
New York, NY, and London, 
Praeger, 1977. 


WILLIAM S. HEILIGER. 
Bibliography of the Soviet Social 
Sciences, 1965-1975. Troy, NY, 
Whitston, 1978. 2 Vols. 


PAUL L. HORECKY and DAVID H. 
KRAUS, Eds. East Central and 
Southeast Europe: A Handbook of 
Library and Archival Resources 

in North America. Santa Barbara, 
CA, and Oxford, ABC Clio Press, 
1976. 


STEVEN A. GRANT. Scholar’s 
Guide to Washington, D.C., for 
Russian/Soviet Studies. 
Washington, DC, Smithsonian 
Institution Press, 1977. 


further primary and secondary re- 
search, thus creating a mutually 
reinforcing cycle. Certainly, the 
sourcebooks under scrutiny here, 
differing widely in their disciplinary 
affiliation, content, and objectives, 
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underline the growing diversity of 
research in the field, though they 
also attest to increased specializa- 
tion and compartmentalization. 
The volumes belong, simultane- 
ously or separately, to the social 
and political sciences, economics, 
and the humanities. Some of them 
are intended to take stock of, or 
draw upon, the specialized re- 
Search accumulated in recent 
years; others, to open up vistas to 
unexplored or insufficiently ex-. 
ploited areas. Some are in the na- 
ture of general surveys and com- 
pendia systematizing basic infor- 
mation, while others seek to estab- 
lish bibliographic inventories of 
secondary sources. Still others in- 
vestigate resources available for 
primary research. We will discuss 
these three categories in order. 


THE IMPOSING 736-page volume 
Who's Who in the Socialist Coun- 
tries possesses the greatest scope 
and comprehensiveness of all ref- 
erence works of this genre which 
have appeared to date. This is true 
both in terms of geographic area 
covered and in terms of investiga- 
tive depth. It is the first Who’s Who 
of all the Communist-ruled states 
of Eastern Europe plus the USSR; 
moreover, since the cutoff date for 
new information was mid-1977, all 
Asian states currently ruled by 
Communist parties are included in 
the volume’s purview. The bio- 
graphical selections cover a wide 


political and professional spec- 
trum, ranging from party, govern- 
ment, military, police, economic, 
and diplomatic officials, on the one 
hand, to prominent individuals ac- 
tive in the spheres of arts and let- 
ters, the humanities, and the sci- 
ences, church leaders, and key 
members of intellectual dissent 
and human rights movements, on 
the other. The inclusion of many 
notable figures in the last area is 
an innovation and represents a 
significant addition to the value of 
this reference tool. For purposes of 
research on Soviet current affairs, 
this volume supersedes those pre- 
viously issued by the Munich- 
based Institute for the Study of the 
USSR, as well as Borys Lewytzkyj’s 
own Sowjetische Kurzbiographien. ' 
In a work of such magnitude and 
complexity, a number of omissions 
are perhaps unavoidable. Herewith 
| are a few that in the reviewer’s 
judgment are more consequential. 
A not inconsiderable number of in- 
dividuals from the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe who occupy 
Salient positions in important 
spheres of activity and whose work 
has frequently brought them to in- 
ternational attention are not listed. 
Absent, for example, are some 
prominent diplomatic and foreign 
trade officials (e.g., Dzhermen 
Gvishiani, Lev Mendelevich, Viktor 
Sukhodrev), a number of leading 


1 Who's Who in the USSR, 2nd ed., New 
York, NY, and London, Scarecrow Press, 
1966, and Prominent Personalities in the 
USSR, Metuchen, NJ, Scarecrow Press, 1968 
(with a quarterly supplement, Portraits of 
Prominent USSR Personalities, 1968-1971); 
Borys Lewytzkyj and Kurt Muller, Sowjetische 
Kurzbiographien, Hannover, Verlag fur 
Literatur and Zeitgeschehen, 1964. For a 
running update, compiled by the Borys 
Lewytzkyj research bureau in Munich, consult 
the biannual Current Soviet Leaders: A 
Cumulative Guide to Officials and Notables in 
the USSR, Oakville, Ontario, Mosaic Press, 
which since 1975 has listed changes in 
personnel and institutions, with biographical 
information concerning new personnel. 
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official scholars and analysts of 
contemporary international affairs 
Cougar Ke Ne BrultenESia Vadws. 
Khavinson, M.A. Mil’shtein, A. |. 
Sobolev, Milika Sundic, N.N. 
Yakoviev), and important military 
and police commanders (e.g., José 
Méndez, Mihai Pacepa, K. K. 
Pashuk). Nor are there listings for 
certain still-living former ranking 
party and/or government officials 
purged in recent years or identified 
with various reform or opposition 
groups (e.g., Jerzy Albrecht, Begir 
Balluku, Viado Dapcevic, Karoly Ki- 
raly, Savka Dabcevic-Kucar, Huber 
Matos, lon Serb). Finally, some 
prominent dissident intellectuals 
and leading figures In human 
rights, religious, or nationality 
rights groups are inexplicably left 
out (e.g., Rudolf Bahro, Dmitri 
Dudko, Zviad Gamsakhurdia, Alek- 
sandr Ginzburg, Paul Goma, Jacek 
Kuron, Mihajlo Mihajlov, Frane 
Miklavcic, Valentin Moroz, Anatoliy 
Shcharanskly, Gennadiy Shima- 
nov). 

There are also important omis- 
sions and errors in some of the 
biographies which are included 
(e.g., those on Cornel Bogdan, 
Robert Havemann, Vladimir Mak- 
Simov, Pavel Reimann, Miko 
Tripalo), and several entries are 
long outdated (e.g., on such lead- 
ing figures of the 1968 Czecho- 
slovak reform movement as 
Cestmir Cisar, Frantisek Kriegel, 
Bohumil Simon, and Josef 
Spacek). A number of meth- 
odological inconsistencies and 
derogations are noticeable as 
well. The subjects’ ethnic and reli- 
gious backgrounds are absent as 
often as they are provided, and oc- 
casionally the information which is 
provided is inexact, even though 
such data, particularly in Eastern 
Europe, are often highly significant 
for elucidating personal careers 
and the configuration of political is- 
sues. One example should illus- 
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trate the point. The national affilia- 
tion of leading military command- 
ers has emerged as a political issue 
in Yugoslavia, yet this information 
is missing from most of the relevant 
biographies in Lewytzkyj and 
Stroynowski’s encyclopedia. The 
book can also be confusing with 
respect to noms de plume and 
noms de guerre, and in some 
cases, prewar and wartime careers 
are neglected altogether. 

Still, this volume represents a 
notable achievement and testifies 
to the skill of its editors and the 
breadth of their expertise. It will 
benefit all those concerned with 
Communist countries—government 
officials, businessmen, journalists, 
area specialists, and exchange 
scholars. Ideally, this undertaking 
will be continued, with an ex- 
panded editorial team reflecting 
the complexity of the work, by 
sequels updated and issued at 
regular intervals. 

The Modern Encyclopedia of 
Russian and Soviet History (hereaf- 
ter MERSH) is just such an ongo- 
ing project. The first 10 volumes, 
covering letters ‘‘A” through “Es,” 
represent but the initial stage of a 
massive, long-term undertaking, 
projected for some 50 volumes, 
with supplements already contem- 
plated, to be published at a rate of 
three to four volumes annually. Its 
aim is to create the most com- 
prehensive reference encyclopedia 
for the study of Russian and Soviet 
history ever developed in the Eng- 
lish language. Compared to the 
major corresponding Russian- 
language reference series, primar- 
ily the Sovetskaya istoricheskaya 
entsiklopediya (Soviet Historical 
Encyclopedia) and the Bol’shaya 
sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia), this ency- 
clopedia, even though of lesser 
physical dimensions, promises to 
be more inclusive in the scope of 
topics covered and, particularly, in 
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its source base, as well aS more 
balanced and more free of norma- 
tive constraints in its treatment of 
many topics. Designed to serve a 
wide and varied readership, 
MERSH is intended to provide in- 
formation on all major events, per- 
sonalities, ideas, and institutions 
important to the history of the Rus- 
Sian Empire and the Soviet Union, 
without becoming involved in de- 
tails of interest only to the research 
Specialist or devoting entries to 
narrowly specialized topics. 

The authorship of MERSH is 
twofold. One category of con- 
tributors consists of several score 
scholars from the English-speaking 
world—mostly American, although 
the editor hopes eventually to elicit 
a more diversified Western partici- 
pation. For the most part, these are 
younger and rising figures in the 
field. Much information, however, 
is also taken from Russian-lan- 
guage — especially Soviet— 
standard reference series, informa- 
tion or entries from which are re- 
produced in English in condensed 
form in the corresponding MERSH 
entries. The Russian source most 
extensively used in this way is the 
Sovetskaya istoricheskaya entsik- 
lopediya, selections from which are 
credited to their individual Soviet 
authors and are frequently 
Supplemented with Western bib- 
liographic citations provided by 
the compilers of WERSH. The rela- 
tive proportion of Western and 
Soviet authorship is difficult to de- 
termine, but the two components 
seem about evenly balanced. 

The truism which holds uneven 
quality to be a well-nigh inevitable 
concomitant of aggregate author- 
ship finds itself confirmed in 
MERSH. Nevertheless, most of the 
individual contributions by Western 
Specialists are solid pieces of 
scholarship and succeed in being 
informative and concise at the 
same time. Among the many dis- 
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eight volumes, some which will at- 
tract particular attention and _ inter- 
est, are those on anarchism, an- 
tisemitism and several related as- 
pects of the Jewish question, the 
Baltic and Black Sea Fleets, 
Reinhold and Yan Berzin, Bol- 
shevism, M. M. Borodin, the Rus- 
Sian conquest of the Caucasus and 
of Central Asia, church-state rela- 
tions, the collectivization of agricul- 
ture, the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, and Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions and the diplomacy of the 
Eastern Question. A few entries are 
less illuminating, however—for 
example, those on the Baku Com- 
mune, the Basmachi, Bukhara, 
Georgi Dimitrov, and Sergei Eisen- 
Stein. 

By contrast, the overall quality of 
contributions of Soviet provenance 
does not justify their enlistment to 
the extent determined, apparently, 
by editorial policy. Many entries are 
affected by the spirit of partiynost’, 
are one-sided in their bibliographic 
sources, suffer from arbitrary omis- 
sions, and gloss over critical is- 
sues. Thus, entries on the national- 
ities of the Soviet Union (e.g., Ab- 
khazians, Azerbaijanis, Balkars, 
Belorussians, and Buryats) contain 
primarily data of ethnographic na- 
ture, while the ritualistic, if sum- 
mary, recitation of ideological for- 
mulas occupies space which could 
be devoted to much-needed infor- 
mation on modern nationalism, ter- 
ritorial issues, and 2O0th-century 
political history. Soviet selections 
on the October Revolution and the 
Subsequent Civil War basically 
adhere to interpretations imposed 
by later political developments in 
the USSR. Most entries in MERSH 
on military operations during the 
Civil War and particularly during 
World War II are by Soviet authors, 
and these too are characterized by 
lacunae and various types of parti 
pris. Many other entries culled 
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from Soviet sources, especially on 
topics concerning Soviet political 
institutions and Russian foreign 
relations, are marked by similar de- 
ficiencies. Compensatory refer- 
ences to Western bibliography are 
usually adequate to provide a more 
objective picture for those who 
consult additional sources, al- 
though in some cases such refer- 
ences are sparse or entirely miss- 
ing (e.g., on the Aland Conven- 
tions, the Barbarossa Plan, the 
Constitutions of the USSR, the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, 
and the Crimean Operation of 
1944). The encyclopedia’s objec- 
tive of convenience and expedi- 
tiousness of reference is defeated by 
the inadequacy of the text in such 
cases. One additional collateral ef- 
fect of the insufficiently critical in- 
corporation of material originally 
written in Russian is errors in the 
Spelling of proper names retranslit- 
erated out of Cyrillic back into the 
Latin alphabet, as in the entries on 
Abo, Austerlitz, Balaton Operation, 
“Bauzen,” and the East Pomera- 
nian and East Prussian Operations 
of 1914 and 1945. 

As editor Joseph Wieczynski 
rightly cautions, a work of this 
magnitude can hardly avoid unin- 
tentional omissions. This reviewer 
would signal the absence of entries 
on Grigoriy Aleksinskiy, A. A. An- 
dreyev, Armenia and the Arme- 
nians, Capitalist encirclement, 
Carpatho-Ukraine, the Chelyuskin 
cruise, Coexistence, Cordon 
sanitaire, Cult of personality, | 
Dal’niy, Dmytro Doroshenko, and 
Ilya Ehrenburg; other reviewers 
might offer a different list. In addi- | 
tion, a few entries, such as those | 
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on Agitprop, Aktiv, Apparat, and 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, are | 
far too parsimonious to do justice 
to their subjects. 

Most of the imperfections in 
these initial volumes can undoubt- 
edly be rectified in supplements 


and the volumes to follow. But if 
this series is to fulfill its purpose 
and put at the disposal of its read- 
ership a uniformly reliable body of 
information on Russia and the 
Soviet Union, it is urgent that the 
qualitative imbalance between 
Eastern- and Western-generated 
content be redressed by enlisting 
from Western scholars contribu- 
tions on those topics for which the 
existing Soviet literature fails to 
meet the standards of critical 
scholarship. Then MERSH would 
achieve the success and reputation 
for which an excellent editorial ini- 
tiative, a basically sound method- 
ology, and very fine cooperative 
scholarly effort so well qualify it. 


ANOTHER innovative undertaking, 
this one in the field of comparative 
communism, is Documents in 
Communist Affairs—1977. This is 
a collection of official pronounce- 
ments on doctrinal and political 
matters by ruling and nonruling 
Communist parties, international 
communiqués and agreements be- 
tween various Communist parties 
Or regimes, and statements by 
‘human rights and dissident groups 
within Communist polities, all is- 
sued during 1977. That year wit- 
nessed many critical developments 
in Communist and international 
politics, among them the discus- 
sion and enactment of the new 
constitution of the USSR, renewed 
momentum for intellectual dissent 
and human rights movements in 
the countries of Eastern Europe, 
the resolution of the succession 
Crisis in post-Mao China and the 
historic reorientation of policies in 
the People’s Republic, politico- 
military realignment in the Horn of 
Africa, intensified debate on Euro- 
communism, and renewed efforts 
to establish a Marxist-Catholic 
dialogue. The documents in this 
volume, selected from original 
sources, illustrate the theoretical 
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views and the policies of Com- 
munist parties and other par- 
ticipating actors on these and 
similar issues. Divergent viewpoints 
are presented in juxtaposition. 

Unfortunately, several key issues 
of inter-Communist and interna- 
tional relations, particularly in 
Europe, are not represented in the 
collection. | have in mind institu- 
tional developments in Communist 
interstate relations and views on in- 
tegration, and the problem of 
European security and force reduc- 
tions in Soviet, East European, and 
West European Communist 
perspectives. 

Apart from this limitation, the 
Selection of documents is judicious 
both in terms of issues and of bal- 
ance, and imparts to the volume 
the enduring value of an anthology. 
This volume is intended as the first 
in a series of annual surveys. Up to 
now, there has been no publication 
of this type, and the present one 
has the potential of becoming a 
Standard source for both basic and 
advanced research on contempo- 
rary communism and international 
relations. 

Such a documentary collection 
would prove particularly useful as a 
companion to the Hoover Institu- 
tion's Yearbook on International 
Communist Affairs (hereafter 
YICA). The high level of achieve- 
ment of YICA’s 1979 edition— 
which covers the year 1978—is on 
a par with that of its predecessors, 
whose organization and methodol- 
ogy it essentially follows. A total of 
99 Communist parties plus the 
principal international front organi- 
zations are profiled individually by 
acknowledged area experts. Party 
profiles cover leadership and or- 
ganization, mass and auxiliary or- 
ganizations, communications 
media, membership and electoral 
Strength, domestic political ac- 
tivities, doctrinal orientation, rela- 
tions with other parties, interna- 
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tional position, and relations with 
competing radical left groups. Val- 
uable innovations of this edition 
that may be expected to become 
permanent features of the series 
are the coverage of Communist in- 
terstate institutions in Eastern 
Europe and the inclusion of biog- 
raphies of selected Communist 
personalities who have risen to po- 
sitions of world prominence during 
the year. 

With its unique scope and its 
wealth of data, which would require 
a separate review to treat ade- 
quately, Y/CA represents a truly in- 
dispensable reference source to all 
students of Communist compar- 
ative and international politics, 
Soviet foreign policy, and interna- 
tional relations, as well as to those 
involved in the formation, execu- 
tion, or analysis of public policy. 
YICA provides more than a survey 
of recent developments, although it 
does this admirably. It also pro- 
vides the foundation, and often the 
impetus, for further inquiry and 
analysis. 


BY THEIR NATURE, bibliographic 
guides reflect work completed 
more than they do work in progress 
or waiting to be done, and the 
guides considered here are no ex- 
ception. The five works, published 
between 1974 and 1978, are of 
widely varying topical, chronologi- 
cal, and geographic ambit. 

The series of bibliographic sur- 
veys on the countries of East Cen- 
tral Europe issued since 1963 
under the aegis of the Library of 
Congress* continues with Michael 
B. Petrovich’s study on Yugoslavia. 
Professor Petrovich undertakes a 


2 Previous Surveys in this series, whose 
organizational scheme and methodology the 
present volume basically follows, were 
devoted to Romania (edited by Stephen A. 
Fischer-Galati, 1963), Bu/garia (edited by 
Marin V. Pundeff, 1965), and Czechoslovakia 
(edited by Rudolf Sturm, 1968). 
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critical survey FEST 7S SETTERS SESE VE RRSP TP a the core of the 
enormous corpus of literature on 
that country. His selection of over 
2,500 items is weighted primarily 
in the direction of history, reflecting 
not only the relative preponderance 
of historical writing in Yugoslav 
scholarship but also the author's 
own professional interest and a 
judicious choice of historiography 
for in-depth coverage as a 
humanistic discipline inherently 
relevant to many other scholarly 
fields. Petrovich displays a marked 
preference for publications in the 
languages of Yugoslavia as op- 
posed to those in Western lan- 
guages. 

It is clear that Petrovich, who is 
an eminent American authority on 
Yugoslavia, labored under serious 
limitations of space imposed by the 
format of the Library of Congress 
series and by Yugoslavia’s complex 
national, linguistic, cultural, his- 
torical, and political configuration. 
This necessitated an emphasis on 
general and standard works and a 
rigorously selective approach ra- 
ther than an all-inclusive one. 
Coverage is restricted almost en- 
tirely to books, and even here quite 
a few users, particularly research 
specialists, will note the absence of 
many items pertaining to their indi- 
vidual areas of concern. For exam- 
ple, those interested in the history 
of the country’s agrarian economy 
and land reform will miss refer- 
ences to works on the zadruga, or 
the prewar writings of Rudolf 
Bicanic or Otto von Franges; and 
researchers of right radical move- 
ments and the history of World War 
Il will find only a few citations on 
the Ustasa movement and the Cro- 

atian wartime state. Professor Pet- 
rovich’s coverage of American lit- 
erature is much wider than his 
coverage of work done in Western 
Europe, but even some important 
American contributions in history 
and the social and political sci- 


ences have failed to make his 
list—e.g., major works by Stanko 
Guldescu, Paul Shoup, and M. 
George Zaninovich. Microfilmed 
American doctoral dissertations on 
Yugoslavia were apparently not 
considered. 

Despite these limitations, the 
Survey does attain its intended 
scope and objectives and remains 
a detailed, authoritative, and con- 
venient reference tool. Its chief 
qualities are an outstanding his- 
toriographic section and a judi- 
ciously balanced distribution of the 
materials selected among Yugo- 
Slavia’s national cultures. This vol- 
ume should be used in conjunction 
with the section on Yugoslavia (to 
which Petrovich is a contributor) in 
Paul L. Horecky’s bibliography on 
Southeastern Europe, published in 
1970, which covers partly the 
Same ground but includes journal 
articles and whose cutoff date— 
1968—is the same as that of the 
present volume.? 

Since 1968, the literature on 
Yugoslavia has continued to grow, 
with the area of World War Il his- 
tory particularly enriched by new 
additions. Moreover, major de- 
velopments, reflected to some ex- 
tent in the literature, have taken 
place in Yugoslavia in the spheres 
of foreign relations, the military, 
politics, ideology, economics, and 
culture. This would make a new, 
updated edition of Professor Pet- 
rovich’s guide quite useful, espe- 
Clally in view of Yugoslavia’s widely 
acknowledged potential for once 
again becoming a prime focus of 
international politics and a major 


3 Paul L. Horecky, Ed., Southeastern 
Europe: A Guide to Basic Publications, 
Chicago, IL, and London, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1969. For a recent and more 
up-to-date survey of literature on Yugoslavia 
which is highly selective and focuses on the 
contemporary period, see John J. Horton, Ed., 
Yugoslavia, Santa Barbara, CA, and Oxford, 
England, ABC Clio Press, 1977. 
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source of systemic reverberations. 

Aside from Petrovich’s volume, 
the only bibliographic guide under 
investigation here which is devoted 
primarily to European rather than 
North American (and other Eng- 
lish-language) literature is the 
European Bibliography of Soviet, 
East European and Slavonic 
Studies. The inaugural volume, 
covering works published in 1975, 
marks the debut of a collective, in- 
ternational undertaking intended 
as an annual series. The series is 
designed as the successor of two 
former annual national bibliog- 
raphies, Travaux et publications 
parus en francais sur la Russie et 
l'URSS and Soviet, East European 
and Slavonic Studies in Britain,‘ 
and in addition incorporates con- 
tributions to the field from the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and Aus- 
tria. The nearly 4,000 titles of 
books and articles are drawn more: 
or less evenly from French, British, . 
and German-language sources. 
Coverage is remarkably wide- 
reaching and comprehensive and 
provides a unique panorama of 
Western Europe’s scholarship in 
the Soviet and East European field. 
A particularly notable additional 
asset of the volume is its recogni- 
tion of the scholarly contribution of 
prestigious Russian and East Euro- 
pean intellectual magazines and 
journals published in Western Eu- 
rope —e.g., Posev, Grani, Konti- 
nent, Cahiers de /’Est, Kultura, 
Svedectvi, Limite, and Ethos. 

The European Bibliography rep- 
resents an indispensable vehicle 
for the cross-national dissemina- 
tion of scholarship, and one hopes 


4 The first was previously published 
annually by Cahiers du monde russe et 
soviétique (Paris, 1963-74); the second, asa 
yearly supplement to ABSEES—Soviet and 
East European Abstracts Series (Glasgow, 
1971-74). No equivalent bibliographies exist 
for Germany or Austria. 


that it will continue to appear. Its 
value could be further enhanced if 
its purview were expanded to in- 
corporate contributions originating 
from other West European coun- 
tries making significant contribu- 
tions to the field, especially the 
Netherlands (with its English- 
language publishing houses and 
journals) and Italy. Such expansion 
might also help secure adequate 
financial resources to ensure con- 
tinuation of the series. 

In contrast to the multilingual 
approach of the European Bib- 
liography, Stephen M. Horak’s 
Russia, the USSR, and Eastern 
Europe offers a selective listing— 
roughly 1,600 titles—of recent 
books in English only. Horak’s de- 
clared intent is to update the 
coverage of English-language pub- 
lications provided in the 1960's by 
Paul L. Horecky’s outstanding bib- 
liographies.® Most of the works 
Horak has chosen are by Western 
scholars, but some entries are 
translations of the works of Soviet 
and East European authors. Each 
listing is accompanied by one con- 
cisely'excerpted review of the book 
in question, with the reviews 
gleaned from North American and 
British professional journals, or in 
instances where no published re- 
views could be found, by annota- 
tions supplied by Horak himself. 
This feature is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the volume and 
apparently its main raison d’étre. 
Unfortunately, it is also the source 
of its weakness. The criteria for 


5 In addition to Southeastern Europe, cited 
in fn. 3, Horecky edited Russia and the Soviet 
Union: A Bibliographic Guide to 
Western-Language Publications, Chicago, IL, 
and London, The University of Chicago Press, 
| 1965; East Central Europe: A Guide to Basic 
| Publications, Chicago, IL, and London, The 
| University of Chicago Press, 1969; and Basic 
Russian Publications: A Selected and 
| Annotated Bibliography on Russia and the 
Soviet Union, Chicago, IL, and London, The 
| University of Chicago Press, 1962. 
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selecting the reviews and espe- 
cially for isolating the excerpts re- 
produced are not spelled out— 
beyond a justifiable general prefer- 
ence for reviews published in 
Slavic Review as a guarantee of 
quality. And there are no citations 
from reviews in political science 
journals, even though many of the 
books listed are in that discipline. 
Moreover, the review fragments re- 
produced are more often descrip- 
tive than analytical, and the brevity 
of excerpts and the choice of their 
content frequently prevent the user 
from forming an adequate image of 
the book’s argument and findings 
or of the reviewer’s judgment of the 
book’s merits. 


THE FINAL two bibliographic 
guides to be examined here are 
quite different in nature from those 
discussed thus far. They attempt to 
do more than summarize work al- 
ready completed, by indicating 
sources which can be expected to 
continue to provide new informa- 
tion. In Periodicals on the Socialist 
Countries and on Marxism, Harry 
Shaffer has given us an expanded 
version of a volume first published 
in 1971 by Columbia University’s 
Research Institute on International 
Change. Shaffer attempts a sys- 
tematic inventory of the plethora of 
English-language periodicals in the 
social sciences and the humanities 
that appear both in Communist- 
ruled states and in the West and 
that are concerned primarily with 
contemporary Communist affairs. 
Pertinent bibliographic data, gen- 
eral content profile, and full ac- 
quisition information are provided 
for each title. From the standpoint 
of subject matter, the single largest 
group of periodicals seems to be 
devoted to economic affairs, and 
most of these are issued under of- 
ficial governmental auspices in 
both East and West—perhaps a re- 
flection of policy priorities on both 
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sides. Communist official publica- 
tions clearly appear to outnumber 
their Western counterparts, and 
Marxist publications, both East and 
West, outnumber ideologically in- 
dependent ones. 

The compiler of this index may 
have been unduly generous in in- 
corporating into his list a host of 
tourist, film, sports, and other 
similar magazines issued by Com- 
munist governments. But if the ef- 
fort is to be all-encompassing, why 
exclude on unconvincing grounds 
almost all periodicals published in 
the West by Trotskyist and other 
radical left groups? These fre- 
quently offer original perspectives 
and insights on contemporary so- 
cialist theory and practice, and the 
decision to omit them is likely to be 
questioned by many specialists. 
There are also several apparently 
inadvertent omissions, notably the 
International Review of Social His- 
tory (Amsterdam) and Conflict 
Studies (London). In view of such 
lacunae and the general sort of in- 
formation it contains, this volume is 
likely to be of greater value to in- 
Sstitutional and public libraries and 
perhaps to business organizations 
than to individuals engaged in ad- 
vanced research. 

The Bibliography of the Soviet 
Social Sciences, in contrast, is of 
necessity aimed at the specialist. 
The role of academic expertise in 
the formation of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy has received growing recogni- 
tion and attention over recent 
years, aS has the gradual matura- 
tion in analytical sophistication of 
Soviet scholarship. Consequently, 
there has been a felt need among 
many students of Soviet foreign 
policy and international relations 
for an inventory of recent Soviet 
writing on international affairs. This 
bibliography attempts to provide an 
inventory for 1965-75 of the ana- 
lytical output concerning contem- 
porary world affairs by the research 
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institutes of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the USSR specializing in 
the social and political sciences, in- 
ternational relations, and individual 
regions of the world. The titles of 
nonperiodical publications spon- 
sored by the various institutes — 
books and pamphlets, as well as 
conference papers and degree 
theses—have been extracted from 
the Academy’s own Yezhegodnik 
izdaniy. Titles of journal articles are 
systematically arranged according 
to subject and area specialization 
for each journal covered. 

The comprehensiveness of this 
potentially invaluable source Is 
seriously diminished in relation to 
its intended scope both chronolog- 
ically and in terms of territory sur- 
veyed. Coverage of most publishing 
outlets, for both journals and non- 
periodical publications, falls short 
(in some cases far short) of the 
bibliography’s announced time 
Span. For example, publications of 
the Institute of the International 
Workers’ Movement are given for 
the years 1967-72 only; and arti- 
cles in SShHA, the journal of the In- 
stitute for the Study of the United 
States and Canada, only for 
1970-74. Moreover, some leading 
journals published by the Acade- 
my’s institutes are omitted al- 
together, even when other publica- 
tions of the institutes in question 
are listed. Among those absent are 
journals which invite the sustained 
attention of the student of Soviet 
foreign policy, e.g., Rabochiy klass 
i sovremennyy mir, Latinskaya 
Amerika, Narody Azii i Afriki, and 
Aziya | Afrika segodnya. An addi- 
tional gap results from the exclu- 
sion of the sizable Soviet printed 
output on specific topics of con- 
temporary international politics, 
such as the revolutionary setback 
suffered in Chile (despite the fact 
that this has been an object of 
protracted and in-depth discus- 
sion, both analytical and prescrip- 


tive, in Soviet journals). The criteria 
for selection of materials and the 
reasons for the chronological and 
Substantive gaps remain unex- 
plained. 

Nevertheless, the idea of pro- 
viding the specialized researcher 
with a guide to the vast corpus of 
Soviet publications in the social 
and political sciences, international 
relations, and area studies is an 
excellent and timely one, and the 
effort in this direction should un- 
doubtedly be continued by efforts 
to update this work at periodic 
intervals. But a far greater degree 
of comprehensiveness would be 
required to ensure its value as an 
inclusive and reliable reference 
source for area experts and deci- 
sion-makers. 


AFTER AN examination of the sur- 
vey and bibliographic literature 
which we have at hand, there can 
remain little doubt that archival 
and library resource guides are the 
most forward-looking of the 
sourcebooks in the field in terms of 
opening up new vistas for research 
by signaling materials available and 
suggesting unexplored areas. 
Sponsored by the Joint Committee 
on Eastern Europe of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and 
the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, under contract with the Office 
of Education of the then US De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, East Central and South- 
east Europe offers a survey of the 
leading library and archival collec- 
tions in the East European field in 
the United States and Canada.® A 
total of 43 academic and public 
depositories are profiled individu- 


® In fact, all but two of the collections are 
situated in the US. For a comprehensive 
survey of major Canadian collections, see 
Bohdan Budurowycz, S/avic and East 
European Resources in Canadian Academic 
and Research Libraries, Ottawa, National 
Library of Canada, 1976. 
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ally, the aim being to provide area 
and subject guides to the re- 
sources of each rather than ex- 
haustive listings of holdings. De- 
scriptions of each collection are 
Supplied on a country-by-country 
basis, with further subdivisions ac- 
cording to scholarly discipline. All 
pertinent information on access, 
organization, published catalogs 
and internal finding aids, condi- 
tions of usage and borrowing, and 
various library services iS SyS-— 
tematically supplied. | 

Given the scope of their under-— 
taking and the space available, 
editors Paul Horecky and David 
Kraus must have found sacrifices — 
in comprehensiveness inescapa- 
ble. Perhaps the principal limita- 
tion of the volume is the exclusion 
from the Handbook’s sphere of 
concern of collections and holdings 
on the Baltic region and the 
Ukraine. Quite apart from their in- 
trinsic interest, such collections 
contain much material of value to 
specialists on Poland, Romania, 
Czechoslovakia, or Hungary. Also 
missing are some important ar- 
chival collections, such as the rich 
Bakhmeteff Archive of Russian and 
East European History at Columbia 
University in New York City, and 
the University of Pittsburgh’s Ar-— 
chive on Political Elites in Eastern 
Europe. : 

In fact, the Handbook’s overall” 
emphasis falls markedly on library 
resources at the expense of ar- 
chival ones. The primary benefici- 
aries and most likely users of this 
handbook will be the nonresident 
scholar planning research trips to 
major library collections and the 
graduate student seeking to corre- 
late academic affiliation with indi- 
vidual specialization and area 
interests. 

The imbalance of the Horecky- 
Kraus effort in favor of library re- 
sources is to some extent re- 
dressed by Steven A. Grant’s 
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Scholar's Guide to Washington, 
D.C., for Russian/Soviet Studies. 
This product of the Woodrow Wil- 
son Center's Kennan Institute in 
Washington performs a signal 
service to the scholarly community. 
It presents for the first time in sys- 
tematic fashion a general inventory 
of the vast resources of the Wash- 
ington area in the field of Russian 
and Soviet studies, providing de- 
scriptions and evaluations of hold- 
ings, general reference aids, and 
introductions into the modi 
operandi of each of the depos- 
itories and organizations surveyed. 
A probably exhaustive total of 277 
institutions and organizations is in- 
cluded, ranging from public and 
private libraries; archives; art col- 
lections; music, film, and photo- 
graphic repositories; and data 
banks to US and foreign govern- 
ment agencies; academic and pro- 
fessional associations; cultural and 
scholarly exchange organizations; 


academic research centers; publi- 
cations and media; specialized 
bookstores; and ethnic and émigré 
cultural societies and church 
groups. 

In recent years Washington has 
become the locus of the largest 
aggregation of material for Russian 
and Soviet studies in the country 
and perhaps all of the Western 
world, and this guide is a must for 
the nonresident American or for- 
eign scholar planning to benefit 
from the resources of the American 
capital. Washington’s various de- 
positories and organizations 
hold—and continue to generate— 
resources of comparable mag- 
nitude for East European studies, 
and the Kennan Institute has un- 
dertaken to produce a similar sys- 
tematic inventory of these mate- 
rials. In particular, the collections 
of the National Archives—above all 
those recently opened and still 
being opened to researchers under 


the 30-year archival rule—are of 
unique importance to the student 
of the Soviet Union and contempo- 
rary Eastern Europe, international 
communism, comparative revolu- 
tion, the Communist takeovers in 
Eastern Europe and US policy to- 
ward the region, American-Soviet 
relations, and the beginnings of the 
cold war. They should greatly en- 
rich our knowledge of all these 
topics. 

Of all the sourcebooks dis- 
cussed, this guide is perhaps the 
most stimulating in that it points to 
a domain where much of the future 
of primary research in the field, 
whether historical or policy-ori- 
ented, undoubtedly lies. It is a par- 
ticularly valuable “tertiary source” 
in a field in which large amounts of 
primary material still go un- 
exploited despite a proliferation of 
secondary literature—as the con- 
tents of the sourcebooks available 
in the field suggest. 
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The Cuban Enigma 


By Antoni M. Kapcia 


MARIO LLERENA. The 
Unsuspected Revolution: The Birth 
and Rise of Castroism. \thaca, NY, 
Cornell University Press, 1978 


JORGE L. DOMINGUEZ. Cuba: 
Order and Revolution. Cambridge, 
MA, The Belknap Press of the 
Harvard University Press, 1978. 


HEINRICH BRUNNER. Cuban 
Sugar Policy from 1963 to 1979. 
Pittsburgh, PA, University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1977. 


CUBA IN 1979 celebrated the 20th 
anniversary of its Revolution with 
characteristic eccentricity. Just as 
“détente” with the United States 
had apparently been postponed 
indefinitely by differences over Af- 
rica, President Fidel Castro 
reopened the issue by his unex- 
pected overtures to the exiles (the 
old gusanos) and the release of 
hundreds of political prisoners." If 
nothing else, these actions proved 
that the Revolution and Fidel Cas- 
tro were aS unpredictable and as 
enigmatic in 1979 as in 1959. 
Nothing, it seemed, had changed. 


10n Aug. 31, 1978, Havana announced the 
release of several hundred political prisoners, 
and the following Nov. 11, it indicated that it 
intended to increase the total to 3,000, ata 
rate of 400 a month. In addition, it would free 
600 illegal emigrants and 425 ‘war criminals.”’ 
By way of explanation of this change in policy, 
the Castro government stated that Cuba was 
not only Marxist-Leninist but also nationalist 
and patriotic. Keasing’s Contemporary 
Archives (London), Jan. 19, 1979, p. 29408. 


OSCAR LEWIS et al. Four 
Women—Living the Revolution: An 
Oral History of Contemporary Cuba. 
Urbana, IL, University of Illinois 
Press, 1977. 


IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ, Ed. 
Cuban Communism, 3rd ed. New 
Brunswick, NJ, Transaction Books, 
1977. 


LESTER A. SOBEL, Ed. Castro’s 
Cuba in the 1970's. New York, NY, 
Facts on File, 1978. 


Yet much has in fact changed in 
Cuba and the world. The Cuban 
Revolution has now endured for 20 
years and, in this reviewer’s eyes, 
is an established fact of life. Cuba 
has also evolved an “alternative” 
revolutionary model to that of the 
USSR, and it seems to be slowly, if 
tentatively, reducing some of the 
elements of dependence on the 
Soviet Union that marked the Rev- 
olution’s early years. To under- 
stand the nature of the new situa- 
tion, we need a historical approach 
to the Revolution. 


THE FIRST POINT of interest—by 
no means an unfamiliar issue—is 
what happened in 1959 and why, 
how Batista fell and Castro 
emerged as leader. Here we must 
have answers of greater analytic 
depth than many sources provide. 
Mario Llerena and Jorge Dom{n- 
guez both address these questions, 
with the former focusing on Castro 
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himself and the latter concentrat- 
ing on the longer-term background. 
Llerena’s discussion, in this writer’s 
opinion, is the less satisfactory of 
the two, for it is informed by no- 
tions that Castro was a 
“megalomaniac” and that ‘‘com- 
munization” of the revolutionary 
forces took place prior to 1959 (a 
judgment based on a confusion be- 
tween communism and the vague, 
though radical, socialism of Che. 
Guevara and Raul Castro). Al- 
though ostensibly an “‘insider’s”’ 
account of the Revolution, 
Llerena’s book is less than that. 
The fact is that from 1956 on there 
was only one group of “insiders” — 
the guerrillas around Castro. Other — 
participants such as Llerena, | 
though active, were ultimately only — 
peripherally involved. Despite its 
deficiencies, however, Llerena’s 
volume does highlight the way in 
which, almost by default, the 
anti-Batista leadership passed to 
Castro. By 1958, the existing politi- 
cal groups in the country had be- 
come irrevelant to the real issue: 
Fulgencio Batista or Castro? In the 
vacuum, Castro emerged unchal- 
lenged. 

But the origins of the fall of the 
Batista regime are to be found in 
larger contexts. In this regard, 
Dominguez concentrates on the 
loss of political legitimacy. He takes 
issue with earlier analyses of 
Batista’s overthrow that stress eco- 
nomic dependence—the weakness 


of the Cuban bourgeoisie, the 
Cuban economy, and Cuban na- 
tionality prior to 1959?—and ar- 
gues that on the eve of 1959 the 
United States had reduced its role 
in Cuba and national entrepreneur- 
ship was on the rise. 

Certainly, as Dominguez con- 
tends, the 57-year-old republic had 
suffered a permanent crisis of 
legitimacy, with a destabilizing US 
“presence,’’ dual power bases 
(Havana and Washington, the mili- 
tary and Congress), and an irrele- 
vant and corrupt ‘‘democracy.”’ 
Hence, in 1959 a movement 
claiming “moral legitimacy” had a 
timely appeal. Nonetheless, this 
political explanation should not 
blind us to a fundamental aspect of 
the prerevolutionary economy: 
namely, that Cuba’s economic sys- 
tem was not geared to the coun- 
try’s real needs. As Brunner dem- 
onstrates, the dilemma lay in the 
fact that neither an inefficient 
closed-market system tied to the 
| United States nor an unstable 
| free-market one stimulated stable 
| development. This situation was 
compounded by the American 
Sugar quota system, which, while 
not the ‘evil’ of Cuban nationalist 
mythology, trapped the island. 
Success in expanding sugar ex- 
ports deepened dependence on 
the United States, while only de- 
cline in sugar production aided di- 
versification. Thus, Cuban pros- 
perity in the 1950's was fragile and 
was dissipated in recession in 
1958—which in turn swelled the 
ranks of the disaffected and disad- 
vantaged (and, consequently, the 
ranks of Castro’s movement). 

Moreover, explanations of the 


Two exponents of this view are James 
O'Connor, The Origins of Socialism in Cuba, 
Ithaca, NY, Cornell University Press, 1970; 
and Robin Blackburn, “Prologue to the Cuban 
Revolution,’ New Left Review (London), 
October 1963. 
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Castro triumph should be sought 
not in Cuban history alone but in 
the broader Latin American milieu. 
Here | have in mind not so much 
caudillo or populist traditions as 
the eclectic ideology of the ‘‘third 
way,” which, through the Peronista 
and Aprista movements in Argen- 
tina and Peru profoundly influ- 
enced a generation of Latin Ameri- 
can youth, including the Cuban 
Ortodoxos (to which Castro be- 
longed). In short, Castro’s early 
“humanism” had a continental 
socialistic, anti-imperialist pedi- 
gree. 


AS FOR the swift radicalization of 
the Revolution after 1959, explana- 
tions are many. These include the 
political and ideological vacuum, 
US hostility, the guerrilla experi- 
ence, Castro’s uncompromising 
personality, the availability of the 
(Communist) Partido Socialista 
Popular PSP as an instrument to 
carry out reforms, and the pres- 
ence of the USSR in the wings 
waiting for an opening to exploit. 
Here it should be noted that there 
is little evidence of Castro’s com- 
mitment to socialist ideas at the 
time. Rather, he seemed to believe 
in some sort of reformed capi- 
talism, based on the ideas of the 
Cuban patriot, José Marti, and ona 
polyclass alliance. Most of all, 
however, what “pushed” the proc- 
ess leftward, as Dominguez ob- 
serves, was the Revolution’s own 
dynamic—the leadership’s aware- 
ness of the need and pressures for 
fundamental and rapid change, its 
perception that to make the 
(costly) break with the United 
States would necessitate pursuit of 
a policy of autarky or reliance on 
other markets and sources of aid (it 
actually tended to follow a zigzag 
course between the two), and its 
belief that the purely ‘‘social’’ rev- 
olution must take precedence over 
economic restructuring. Although 
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this order of priorities held obvious 
dangers, it ultimately guaranteed 
the Revolution’s survival, for it suc- 
ceeded in winning for the Revolu- 
tion a base of popular support that 
remained steadfast through 20 
years of austerity. 

It is the social transformations, 
then, that should be examined 
first. These transformations, espe- 
cially in health, education, and wel- 
fare, are now an accepted fact, and 
they have recently received the 
Stamp of approval of the UN’s Eco- 
nomic Commission on Latin Amer- 
ica and visiting American notables. 
Both Oscar Lewis and Dominguez 
add their endorsements. (The lat- 
ter, it should be noted, then goes 
on to examine the central issue of 
the degree to which these trans- 
formations have succeeded in pro- 
ducing Guevara’s ‘‘new man.”’) 

However, Cuba’s impressive 
commitment to, for example, edu- 
cation does not resolve questions 
of quality, precepts, and pur- 
poses.* Greater literacy has un- 
doubtedly raised consciousness 
and participation, but it has also 
assured political control because of 
the limitations of the program. 
Likewise, the government's strong 
dedication to racial and sexual 
equality may Say little of actual im- 
plementation or responses. The 
value of the Lewis volume is its 
focus on contradictions and confu- 
sions with regard to the latter issue 
at both the national and individual 
levels. A radical legal position con- 
trasts with conservative social at- 
titudes (though Cuban women have 
been considerably “liberated” by 
the demands of labor and de- 
fense). Furthermore, “equality” is 
mainly a matter of the incorpora- 
tion of a// the population into the 
work force. Even the Family Code 


3See, for instance, Arthur Gillette, “Cuba's 
Educational Revolution,’’ Fabian Research 
Series (London), No. 302, June 1972. 
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of 1974% is primarily an instrument 
for ensuring revolutionary order. 


THE PRIMACY of social concerns 
is especially important. As Brunner 
points out (pp. 34-35), it rendered 
industrialization, diversification, 
and rationing as much social as 
economic decisions. This also 
applies to the agrarian reforms of 
May 1959 and October 1963. The 
early prominence of the National 
Institute of Agrarian Reforms 
(INRA), which was under Castro’s 
guidance and run by the Rebel 
Army, made the reforms social and 
political tools. INRA constituted the 
rural administration mobilizing the 
hitherto ignored rural work force.® 
In light of this priority, moreover, 
the tardiness of economic progress 
was hardly surprising. Only after 
the post-1970 “rectification’® did 
growth take place and trade in- 
crease. (Previously, growth had 
been subordinated to distribution.) 
At the same time, the economic 
Situation has obviously not been as 
simple as these bald facts might 
suggest. The Revolution began 
(and continues) with a paradox. 
Sugar constituted both a cause of 
dependence and a source of 
wealth. Thus, it was vital in the 
Short term but harmful beyond 
that. The Cubans’ failure to solve 
the dilemma created by this para- 
dox resulted in economic confu- 
sions and “zigzags’’ and in the 
economic debacle of 1960-63. 


4The Mar. 8, 1974, code guaranteed full 
sexual equality and established women’s 
rights to participate in political, cultural, and 
economic life. 

5William M. LeoGrande has observed that 
INRA served as the basis for many of the 
Revolution’s organizations. See his “The 
Politics of Revolutionary Development: 
Civil-Military Relations in Cuba, 1959-1976,” 
The Journal of Strategic Studies (London), 
December 1978. 

®This term is Sergio Roca’s. See his 
“Cuban Economic Policy in the 1970s: The 
Trodden Paths,” in the volume edited by 
Irving Louis Horowitz, p. 289. 


(Blame for the latter must be ap- 
portioned equally to the 
Cubans—who took unrealistic 
political decisions and displayed 
ideological confusion—and to the 
Russians.)’ 

Brunner masterfully demon- 
Strates the soundness of Havana’s 
“‘return-to-sugar’’ strategy in 
1963-70, linking the Cuban 
“model” (what one might call “ex- 
port-led distribution”) to Alfred O. 
Hirschman’s ‘unbalanced 
growth.”’® Furthermore, he implies 
that post-1970 economic policy 
was different less in strategy than 
in implementation. Certainly, the 
problem with the 1970 harvest 
campaign (zafra) lay in its scale, 
not in the concept behind it. To be 
Sure, the production target set was 
an inflexible political goal and had 
little economic rationale, given the 
world market’s limits. In addition, 
the venture was costly, for it consti- 
tuted a drain on other sectors (1.2 
million workers were mobilized to 
cut the cane), reduced productiv- 
ity,? and damaged morale and 
credibility. Nevertheless, the effort 
was fundamentally sound. One 
basic difficulty plaguing Cuba was 
the persistent instability of the 
price of sugar. As Brunner argues, 
Cuba’s reliance in that period on 
the fluctuating world market led to 
cuts in advantageously priced sales 
to the USSR if the world price fell, 
for Cuba then had to sell more on 
the world market in order to main- 


7Brunner’s analysis of this period reinforces 
that of K. S. Karol in Guerrillas in Power, New 
York, NY, Monthly Review Press, 1970. 

8 See Hirschman’s Strategy of Economic 
Development, New Haven, CT, Yale 
University Press, 1958. 

8The Cubans subsequently admitted that 
there was 20 percent absenteeism from work 
in August-September 1970, and they 
therefore designated 1971 the Year of 
Productivity (Dominguez, p. 275). According 
to the Labor Ministry, moreover, the harvest 
had cost Cuba three times its worth on the 
world market. See the volume edited by 
Lester A. Sobel, p. 65. 
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tain its foreign exchange earnings. 
(This situation, incidentally, gives 
the lie to Cuba’s supposed de- 
pendence on the USSR during the 
1960's.) By ensuring a large har- 
vest, Havana sought to make cer- 
tain it had enough sugar available 
to keep up its foreign exchange 
earnings and still sell large quan- 
tities to the Soviet Union at favora- 
ble prices. 

Cuba probably had little choice 
with regard to its economic strat- 
egy. It had only sugar to sell, and in 
light of the instability of the price of 
Sugar on the world market, the 
USSR represented its only reliable 
customer. Likewise, Guevara's 
“moral economy” was largely a 
matter of necessity, because there || 
was no money for differentials and | 
incentives and there were no goods | 
to buy. For these reasons, the eco- 
nomic strategy was ‘‘correct.” In- | 
deed, the righting of the economy’ | 
by 1972 seems to confirm the, |) 
strategy’s soundness. 


AT ROOT, the problem that came |) 
to the fore in 1970 was political, 
and the political damage resulting 
from the failure of the harvest |! 
campaign was more serious than j} 
the economic damage. Since 1961, | 
active dissent had been minimal, | 
with opposition silenced by exile | 
(Dominguez observes that the US | 
acceptance of the exodus helped 
unify the Revolution'®), imprison- | 
ment,'' or defeat.'? But there was a 


10]n 1965, the US government began an it 
“airlift” of Cubans who wanted to leave the 
country, and by 1970, the number of persons 
who had availed themselves of this 
opportunity had reached 560,628 (Sobel 
p. 70). 

11In 1967, Castro admitted that there were 
20,000 political prisoners in Cuba, but in June 
1977 he placed the figure at more than 15,000 
at some time in the past (Sobel, p. 156). By 
1978, the actual total still admitted to be 
under confinement had fallen to 3,238 
(Keasing's Contemporary Archives, Jan. 19, 
1979, p. 29408). 

Fn. 12 follows on p. 83. 


greater degree of passive dissent 
because of frustration at the un- 
structured, improvisational mode of 
governance, which, even though it 
had answered the Revolution’s 
early needs, had proved incom- 
patible with a more complex in- 
Sstitutional setting.‘* The profusion 
of organizations had undermined 
active participation. Thus, the sig- 
nal problem of 1970 was the elite’s 
failure to adapt to new demands. 
Its fear of institutional rigidity 
overlooked the fact that morale 
could not be maintained indefi- 
nitely on promises and a siege 
mentality. New demands on a ‘“‘war 
weary” work force battered by 15 
years of austerity could, and did, 
create deep resentment, with 
dangerous implications for the 
Revolution’s credibility. 

In this respect, however, the 
“watershed,” the period of greatest 
need not only for morale but also 
for a more coherent system, was 
1968, not 1970. The year 1968 
witnessed the paradoxical Revolu- 
tionary Offensive, the nationalizing 
of all remaining private industry 
and trade (55,636 businesses). An 
attempt to raise morale and the 
‘high point’ of the Guevarist phase 
of the Revolution, this offensive 
disrupted the economy, increased 
absenteeism, reduced participa- 
tion, and (despite the antibureau- 
cratic campaign) swelled the bu- 
reaucracy. The excesses of 1970 
were the logical sequel. 

What Castro failed to absorb in 
1968 but finally learned from the 
1970 experience—‘‘that the art of 
governance is considerably more 
complex than is the art of insurrec- 


12 Dominguez claims (p. 346) that between 
1960 and 1965, the number of insurgent 
bands in the country averaged 179. However, 
he says that these comprised no more than 
1,000 individuals altogether. 

13Edward Gonzalez's observations on this 
matter are valuable. See his Cuba under 
Castro: The Limits of Charisma, New York, 
NY, Houghton Mifflin, 1974. 
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tion’’'*—did then produce funda- 
mental political changes. Indeed, 
the zafra separated two political 
Strategies. The first subordinated 
everything to survival in circum- 
stances of a real or imagined siege, 
while the second subordinated ev- 
erything to stability. Replacement 
of INRA by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture in 1976 eloquently symbolized 
the shift from one to the other. 

Developments since 1970 have 
been fully documented,'® but the 
underlying trends still need to be 
analyzed. One of the more obvious 
of these is the relative success of 
Cuba’s economic endeavors. This 
has been the result of a number of 
factors: Soviet aid;'® the favorable 
price of sugar on the world market; 
Stabilization and reorganization of 
the economy; devolution of eco- 
nomic decision-making; and, per- 
haps above all, the effects of the 
1963-70 efforts. Of the readjust- 
ments, the introduction of the 
standard of profitability of enter- 
prises (cd/culo econémico) in 1978 
as part of the New System for the 
Direction of the Economy may yet 
prove to be the most significant.'’ 
Yet the economy’s underlying 
weakness, dependence on sugar, 
remains. In 1974, sugar accounted 
for 90 percent of Cuba’s export re- 
ceipts.'® 

Institutionalization of the Revolu- 
tion has also been quite apparent. 


14 Irving Louis Horowitz, ‘Introduction to the 
Second Edition (1972),” in Horowitz, p. 12. 

15The Sobel volume contains a wealth of 
meticulous detail. See also the Dominguez 
volume; Gonzalez, Cuba under Castro .. .; 
Carmelo Mesa-Lago, Cuba in the 1970s: 
Pragmatism and Institutionalization, 2nd ed., 
Albuquerque, NM, University of New Mexico 


‘Press, 1978. 


16 According to Brunner (p. 125), this 
amounted to US$1 million a day. Another 
source puts Cuba's indebtedness to the USSR 
in January 1971 at $2,200 million (Sobel, p.37) 

17Other aspects of the NSDE concerned 
interest rates and consumer demand. See 
Latin American Economic Report (London), 
Sept. 22, 1978, p. 294. 

18 See Sobel, p. 189. 
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Major landmarks in this process 
have included the First Congress of 
the Communist Party on December 
17-22, 1975, the enactment of the 
Constitution in 1976, and the elec- 
tions to the Popular Assembly in 
1976.'® But what have been the ef- 
fects of this trend? It seems now 
that the fundamental nature of 
power in Cuba has not really al- 
tered. Elections have been more of 
a concession, an expression of 
confidence, than a legitimation. In- 
deed, the poder popular system 
lacks autonomy except at the local 
level, and even here its role is con- 
fused with that of the long-existing 
Committees for the Defense of the 
Revolution. Similarly, as Domin- 
guez notes, the activism of the 
trade unions (CTC) has declined 
from its peak in 1970. Lastly, 
“democratization” of the various 
organizations has not altered their 
functions as ‘‘transmission belts” 
for decisions passed down from on 
high, but has simply increased 
consultation as a safety valve and 
sounding device. 

Whether the post-1970 period 
has witnessed “‘sovietization”’ of the 
Cuban political and economic sys- 
tem is much less certain, although 
debate on this subject has been as 
vehement (and unhelpful) as ar- 
guments over the character of the 
Revolution that took place during 
the Revolution’s early years. Cuba’s 
economic reliance on the Soviet 
Union—for cheap oil, stable sugar 
prices, credits, and favorable 
loans?°—is, of course, undeniable, 


19 After elections were conducted on an 
experimental basis in Matanzas in 1974, 
nationwide popular power (poder popular) 
elections were carried out on Oct. 11, 1976, 
for 169 municipal assemblies, 14 provincial 
assemblies, and 1 national assembly. 
Altogether, 5 million voters participated in 
these elections. 

20In 1972, the USSR agreed to restructure 
Cuba's debts accumulated prior to the end of 
1972, consenting to extend the time frame for 
those past due and to accept repayment on an 
interest-free basis. Sobel, p. 193. 
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and has been acknowledged by the 
Cubans themselves. But the de- 
gree of that dependence and its 
impact are less clear. Certainly, in 
this writer’s view, it falls far short of 
the strong dependence on the US 
economy prior to 1959,?' and 
Havana is now more deeply in- 
volved in the setting of sugar 
prices. Moreover, diversification of 
output, though limited in scope, 
has undoubtedly helped cushion 
blows (such as the precipitate fall 
in the price of sugar in 1974-76 
from 65.3 cents a pound to 7.5 
cents a pound) that before 1959 
would have been disastrous for the 
Cuban economy. 

The extent of political depend- 
ence, however, is more difficult to 
gauge. Here Cuba’s foreign policy 
should be considered, because of 
its apparent Soviet orientation. 
Since 1959, Cuba’s main foreign 
policy concern has been the 
United States, but now, after a 
decade of severe hostility and then 
fitful moves toward an improve- 
ment of relations since 1970 (the 
course of which the Sobel volume 
traces admirably), a full rapproche- 
ment seems only a matter of time. 
Hence, the need for Soviet support 
has diminished somewhat. With 
regard specifically to Cuba’s re- 
lationship with the Soviet Union, 
Africa becomes especially relevant. 
Many factors led to Cuba’s in- 
volvement in Angola in 1975, but 
the most likely stimulus for it would 
seem to have been Havana’s Third 
World policy. In this reviewer’s 
opinion, the two other leading 
explanations—that the USSR used 


21 According to Sobel (p. 188), US-Cuban 
trade in 1958 amounted to 71 percent of 
Cuba's exports and 64 percent of its imports. 
At its peak in 1962, Havana's trade with the 
whole of the Communist world accounted for 
82.9 percent of Cuba's total trade turnover, 
but by 1974 the figure had dropped to 58.8 
percent, with the USSR accounting for 40.7 
percent. 


economic blackmail to induce 
Cuba to act as a proxy for it and 
that political infighting within the 
Cuban leadership contributed to 
the intervention??—offer much but 
miss more. Indeed, the former 
seems particularly untenable in 
light of US Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger’s rejection of the idea 
that the Cubans had been forced 
into the intervention (Sobel, p. 
119). It is probably most accurate 
to see the whole episode as part of 
Cuba’s long-standing ‘‘internation- 
alist” policy and relationship with 
several Arab and African move- 
ments, including the Movimento 
Popular de Libertacgao de Angola.?° 
The timing of the crisis was oppor- 
tune for Cuba. The situation gave 
Havana the chance to reaffirm its 
“revolutionary” credentials to an 
audience made skeptical by Cuba’s 
apparently pro-Soviet stance 
(especially after Castro’s defense of 
the USSR at the Fourth Conference 
of Nonaligned States in Algiers in 
September 1973), to revive its 
(former Latin American) policy of 
conciencia revolucionaria®* in the 
African context, and to continue its 
long-standing policy of acquiring 
“leverage” with the Soviet Union, 
through a dramatic gesture of sol- 
idarity that the USSR had to sup- 
port. Thus, the Angolan affair was 
more a case of coincidence of per- 
ceived Soviet and Cuban interests 
than of Cuban responses to Soviet 
pressure. 


22See Edward Gonzalez, ‘‘Complexities of 
Cuban Foreign Policy,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), 
November-December 1977, pp. 1-15. 

23From this same perspective, Horowitz 
would seem to be in error in asserting that 
Cuba’s support for the Arab side in the Middle 
East followed Soviet policy. See “Authenticity 
and Autonomy in Cuban Communism,” in 
Horowitz, p. 122. 

24Roca (in Horowitz, p. 192) views the 
post-1970 period as one of conciencia 
economica at home and conciencia 
revolucionaria abroad. 
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THE POLITICAL credits that Cuba 
earned abroad from its Angolan 
venture had a parallel at home, for 
the public tended to view the un- 
dertaking as a new challenge and a 
source of national pride. Recog- 
nizing this fact, the leadership pro- 
ceeded to use the Angolan opera- 
tion as yet another means of mor- 
ale building and mobilization, iden- 
tifying it with such earlier efforts as 
the literacy campaign of 1961 and 
propagating the myth of the “return 
of the slaves.’’?5 

This issue of mobilization raises 
a familar but still relevant question: 
what sort of revolution is the Cuban 
Revolution (within the framework of 
its clear socialist orientation)? In- 
terpretations emphasizing Castro’s 
“personal” role, though still evi- 
dent,*® have now become less 
common. Yet even though this role - 
is less important today than it was : 
in the 1960-68 period, it is still 
central to the Revolution. True, it is : 
clearly no longer accurate to speak | 
of Fidelismo, for the organizations 
(the party included) are dominated © 
less by Fidelista loyalists than by — 
an elite made up of the Rebel Army | 
elite of 1959. It was this elite that, © 
after the ‘‘Escalante affair’ of. 
1962,” strove to prevent the. 
growth of a power base for a com- | 
peting elite and to preserve the 
“guerrilla mentality’ (through an | 
“elitism” based on the Guevaran 


25 See Latin American Political Report, 
Apr. 14, 1978, p. 110. The whole question of 
the linkage between Cuba's African 
involvement and domestic mobilization is 
treated by the author in “‘Cuba’s African 
Involvement: A New Perspective,” Survey 
(London), Spring 1979. 

26 See, for example, J. N. Goodsell, Ed., 
Fidel Castro’s Personal Revolution in Cuba: 
1959-1973, New York, NY, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1975. 

27!In 1962, old-line Communist Anibal 
Escalante was accused of “sectarianism” for 
attempting to “stack” the new Integrated 
Revolutionary Organizations (ORI), a 
precursor of the Cuban Communist Party, with 
members of the old PSP. 


concept of a foco, or revolutionary 
center, and the shared Sierra ex- 
perience). Castro’s early dismantl- 
ing of his rebel movement and his 
anti-PSP moves were both part of 
this attempt to ensure the direction 
lof the Revolution by the old elite, 
jwith himself at the helm. The cur- 
rent composition of the party lead- 
/ership together with the power that 
‘Castro wields by virtue of his roles 
as head of the Cuban Communist 
|Party, President of the country, 
President of the Council of State, 
|Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
‘forces, and head of a variety of 
other bodies?® shows that this as- 
ipect of the situation has not 
|\changed. Since 1970, in short, 
|Castro has again proved his ability 
‘(as in 1953 and 1956) to turn de- 
feat into victory. Institutionalization 
has actually strengthened his 
hand. Hence, decisions can still be 
his alone, and he is still able to de- 
termine the direction of policy, al- 
though in overall terms he con- 
tinues in some senses to react to 
events rather than to direct them. 
The substantial government 
‘changes in January 1980, and the 
manner in which they came about, 
seem to reinforce these judgments. 

A popular recent characteriza- 
tion of the Revolution is that it has 
been ‘militarized.’ Horowitz de- 
scribed such a trend in 1967 (see 
Horowitz, p. 26), but his analysis 
was based more on subjective 
criteria—for example, the ‘‘mili- 
tary’”’ nature of the original revolu- 
‘tion—than on solid evidence. 
Moreover, his view of the original 
revolution, in this writer’s eyes, 
represented a misreading that 
paralleled Guevara's. It ignored the 
fact that Batista’s demoralized 
army had not so much suffered de- 
feat as collapsed, along with the 
regime itself. 

Yet the Rebel Army and its suc- 
cessor, the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces (FAR), have certainly been 
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central to the Revolution. This was 
especially true early on, when the 
Rebel Army, the rea/ power in the 
country, constituted the only viable 
instrument for meeting the urgent 
needs of defense, productivity, and 
organization. It was the Army (not 
the PSP) that emerged intact, loyal, 
organized, and popular from the 
battle with the Batista regime; the 
Army that performed the party’s 
role, that ran INRA, and so on. 
Since then, it has remained a key 
source of manpower and means of 
mobilization, education, and politi- 
cization. In 1968, for instance, 46 
percent of the FAR regulars were 
involved in the zafra; in 1970, the 
figure rose to 64 percent (Domin- 
guez, pp. 357-58). 

This is not ‘militarization,’ how- 
ever. The use of the rhetoric of 
“struggle” has clear precedents in, 
say, Great Britain during World War 
Il, and the military in Cuba is not a 
Separate caste or elite, imposing its 
definitions on the whole of society. 
Rather, the military draws in prac- 
tically the entire population in one 
way or another and reflects rather 
than directs, being ‘“‘civilianized”’ 
by a long, close identification with 
the population (Dominguez, pp. 
341ff, refers to the ‘civic soldier’). 
Certainly, such was the case at 
least until the Angolan venture, 
which constituted the first really 
conventional military action of the 
FAR. But by 1975, it should also 
be pointed out, the FAR’s repre- 
sentation on the Central Committee 
of the party had declined from 
what it had been in 1965.?° 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the 
military’s role in Cuba can best be 
viewed as a facet of the country’s 
“mobilization politics.” These, as a 


28 Dominguez argues that this concentration 
of power is more in keeping with a Latin 
American than with a socialist tradition. 

29_eoGrande (p. 282) gives figures of 57 
percent in 1965 and 30 percent in 1975. 
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result of the Revolution’s unstruc- 
tured, unorthodox character, its 
reactive, eclectic ideology, and its 
stress on “‘theory through action” 
(as opposed to the traditional 
Marxist-Leninist emphasis on ‘‘ac- 
tion through theory’’), have pro- 
duced an “‘alternative’’ revolu- 
tionary model. 

The most distinctive means of 
mobilization has undoubtedly been 
the ‘‘personal”’ relationship be- 
tween Castro and the populace, 
fortified by rallies, media coverage, 
and impromptu tours. But this 
means has not been the basic one 
employed. That role has fallen to 
the many revolutionary organiza- 
tions which, together, assure the 
involvement of almost the entire 
population. These include the 
ubiquitous Committees for the De- 
fense of the Revolution,*° the Fed- 
eration of Cuban Women,?' the 
CTC, the National Association of 
Small Farmers (ANAP), and the 
Young Communists (UJC) and the 
Union of Cuban Pioneers.*? All are 
characteristically bifunctional in 
nature—that is, they serve as in- 
struments for both mobilizing and 
controlling (consultation/participa- 
tion and execution of decisions). 

Another means of mobilization 
from the outset has been a revolu- 
tionary mythology—myths con- 
cerning links with Martf and the 
revolutionary tradition, Castro’s at- 
tack on the Moncada barracks in 
Santiago on July 26, 1953, the 
guerrilla experience in the Sierra, 
the rise of new generations, and 
the concept of struggle (Angola in- 


3° Incorporating 4.8 million persons, or 80 
percent of the eligible population, in 1976 
(Dominguez, p. 262). 

31Whose membership was 2.18 million 
persons, or more than 80 percent of the 
eligible population, in 1977 (Dominguez, 

p. 268). 

32The Pioneers embraced 98.7 percent of 
all schoolchildren in 1975 (Dominguez, 
p. 279). 
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cluded). Likewise, the Revolution’s 
almost uninterrupted series of 
““campaigns’’—some mundane 
(the Havana greenbelt), others 
dramatic (the literacy campaign); 
some factional (antisectarianism), 
others national (the 1970 zafra)— 
has been essential to mobilization. 
During the early years, they oc- 
curred frequently because of the 
initial impetus and enthusiasm be- 
hind the Revolution. Later, they 
became more sporadic and re- 
flected the need to recreate this 
original enthusiasm, as the con- 
trast with the pre-1959 society be- 
came less relevant to a new gener- 
ation and less effective with the old 
one. In this sense, Angola was a 
godsend. 


WHAT, THEN, can be said in 
Summary about the Revolution 
today? Its pattern is clear. The 
Revolution has assumed the char- 
acter of nationalist ‘‘mobilization 
politics’’ (as Dominguez main- 
tains), with adapted elements of 
socialist models and an agrarian, 
export-led distribution economy. 

In regard to the future, predic- 
tion is difficult. The same actors 


that have determined the Revolu- 
tion’s course over the last two dec- 
ades could once again cause a 
change in its direction. For in- 
stance, the United States might 
decide to revive its currently dor- 
mant policy of détente with Cuba. 
The USSR, for its part, might mis- 
calculate and suffer a defeat in Af- 
rica. Castro himself might take 
some unforeseen decision or sim- 
ply die. In this regard, however, 
one suspects that his death would 
not be as critical to the Revolution 
now as it would have been in the 
early years.*? 

If the essentials of the current 
Situation continue to prevail, 
though, it seems likely that Havana 
will try to play the United States 
and the USSR off against each 
other. The political importance of 
Cuba to both will in all probability 
facilitate such a development. For 
the United States, Cuba constitutes 
a key factor in a viable Latin 
American and Caribbean policy in 
the wake of the transfer of the 


33Edward Gonzalez addresses the question 
of succession in the Horowitz volume, 
pp. 537-69. 
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Panama Canal to Panama. For the 
USSR, Cuba serves as proof of the 
Soviet ‘‘revolutionary’’ commit- 
ment. 

As early as 1975, Cuba already 
had taken its first tentative steps 
toward independence from the 
Soviet Union. Indeed, the Angolan 
involvement, the strengthening of 
the position of Castro and of the 
Cuban elite more generally by in- 
Sstitutionalization, the moves toward 
détente with the United States (in- 
cluding the adoption of a friendlier 
stance toward the exiles), and 
Cuba’s achievement of an end to 
sanctions by the Organization of 
American States and participation 
in the Latin American economic 
system —all mark 1975 not as the 
final stage of Cuba’s emergence as 
a Soviet satellite, but as a tentative - 
beginning of a new independence. 
With détente with the United States. 
holding out the brightest hope for’ 
obtaining advanced technology and’ 
consumer goods, Cuba might con-. 
ceivably decide to proceed further’ 
along this path, even if doing so” 
might dissipate a major unifying: 
force, the country’s “siege” men-. 
tality. 
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IRAQ IS EMERGING as a major 
Arab power. Not only has it in- 
| vested its oil revenues in both de- 


| velopment and arms (the latter 


| bought mainly from the Soviet 
Union and France), but since the 
March 26, 1979, peace agreement 
| between Egypt and Israel, the Iraqi 
strongman Saddam Husayn al- 
Takriti, while increasing trade and 
technology transfers from the 
Western world and keeping a 
healthy distance from the USSR, 
has tried to make Iraq’s ruling 
Baath (Arab Socialist Resurrection) 
party into a vanguard of militant 
Arabism. With its vast oil wealth, 
second only to Saudi Arabia’s, 
moreover, Iraq has the potential to 
become a major power in the Third 
World as well. 

However, Iraq suffers from inter- 


nal sectarian and social tensions 
that keep Iraqi society and politics 
near the boiling point. The turmoil 
in Iran since the Shah’s departure 
in January 1979 has exacerbated 
these tensions. 

The four books under review 
here, though they went to press be- 
fore the Iranian revolution, all help 
to explain why Iraq is today such 
an explosive cauldron. Since Iraq’s 
old pro-Western Hashemite monar- 
chy was overthrown in 1958, vari- 
ous groups, all claiming to speak 
with a leftist voice, have competed 
to lead Iraq out of the isolation 
which her special identity has 
helped to impose. Of these, the 
most important have been the 
Baath and the Iraqi Communist 
Party (ICP). 

Both the Baath and the ICP 
originated in the days when France 
ruled Syria, Britain was predomi- 
nant in Iraq, and social inequalities 
were rampant. The ICP was 
founded in 1934 as a rural peasant 
movement. However, it was able to 
put down lasting roots only in Iraq's 
cities, among the workers and un- 
employed. The Baath, a transplant 
from Syria, was a party of middle- 
class intellectuals and, in Iraq, for 
the most part of Sunni Muslim 
army officers. Deadly rivalry be- 
tween the Iraqi and Syrian Baath- 
ists has had its repercussions to 
this day, and Michel Aflaq, one of 
the party’s two Syrian cofounders, 
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now lives in exile in Baghdad, an 
aging figure from the party’s re- 
mote, romantic past. 

In 1958, the ICP, remembering 
the martyrdom of several of its 
founding members such as Yusuf 
Sulayman Yusuf (known as 
‘‘Fahd’’) at the hands of the 
Hashemite monarchy and eager to 
establish its anti-imperialist cre- 
dentials, cooperated with Abdel 
Karim Qasim, the dictatorial army 
officer who overthrew the royal 
government. Soon, however, the 
ICP and an array of other oppo- 
nents, from right-wing landowners 
and businessmen frightened by 
Qasim’s populism to supporters of 
Egyptian President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser’s brand of pan-Arab 
nationalism, were locked in politi- 
cal battle with Qasim. During the 
course of the struggle, the 
Communist-inspired ‘‘Peace Parti- 
sans” clashed with nationalist army 
factions in the northern, Kurdish oil 
town of Mosul. 

This same episode marked the 
beginning of efforts by the clandes- 
tine Baath party to undermine 
Qasim. Led then by Ali Saleh al- 
Saadi, a brawling adventurer, the 
Baath organized a clandestine 
network inside the Iraqi armed 
forces (which helps to explain the 
Baath’s present-day sensitivity 
about any non-Baathist infiltration 
in the armed forces, especially if it 
is Communist). The secret Baathist 
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military committee was headed by 
Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, a retired of- 
ficer (he was later reinstated in the 
army and accorded the rank of 
general, and he subsequently be- 
came president of the Republic 
until Saddam Husayn took over su- 
preme power in July 1979). By 
February 1963, the Baathists were 
able to carry out a successful coup 
d'état, with the help of the air 
force, whose Baathist pilots 
bombed and strafed Qasim’s forces 
into submission. A month later, the 
Baath seized power in Syria too. 
While the Baath was immersed 
in internal conflict and a bitter 
quarrel with Nasser in Egypt, how- 
ever, a rightist nationalist faction 
under Abdel Salam Arif, another 
general, seized power. The Nas- 
serists twice tried to wrest power 
away from Abdel Salim Arif and 
later from his brother, Abdel 


Rahman Arif. During this period, - 


there were also many efforts to cur- 
tail lraq’s increasing trade and 
political ties with the Soviet Union, 
patron of the ICP. These failed 
when a wave of popular resentment 
swept through the Arab world 
against the United States, because 
of its backing for Israel in the 1967 
Arab-lsraeli war. 


ON JULY 17, 1968, a Baathist 
junta toppled President Abdel 
Rahman Arif and elected Ahmad 
Hasan al-Bakr president. By the 
end of the summer, a group of 
men, including Saddam Husayn 
and Bakr, all from the town of Tak- 
rit, in north central Iraq, had con- 
trol of the party, state, and military 
machinery. From then until July of 
1973, the Baath party managed to 
stay in control of all three. 

It was during this period that 
lraqi-Soviet relations reached their 
zenith and that the ICP came as 
near as it has ever come to sharing 
power with the Baath. President 
Bakr visited the USSR in Sep- 


tember 1972 to celebrate the 
Signing of the 15-year Soviet-lragi 
treaty of friendship and alliance. 
Considerably before that juncture, 
a struggle within the ICP between a 
pro-Moscow faction, headed by the 
First Secretary of the Central 
Committee, Azziz Muhammed, and 
a pro-Peking group, led by Azziz 
al-Hajj, had been resolved in the 
Moscow group’s favor, and the 
ICP’s second national conference, 
in 1970, had affirmed the preemi- 
nence of Soviet influence. In 1973, 
the ICP, after some Soviet prodding 
of both it and the Baath, agreed to 
form a progressive National Front 
with the Baath and the main Kurd- 
ish ethnic party, the Kurdistan 
Democratic Party of Mullah Mus- 
tafa Barzani. Though the ICP com- 
plained bitterly about the continu- 
ing lack of land reform and civil 
liberties in the country, it followed 
as best it could the shifting winds 
of Iraqi-Soviet relations during this 
period. 

These winds began to blow more 
coldly with the Arab-Israeli war of 
1973. True, the USSR gave Iraq 
diplomatic support during that war, 
and in May 1974, Moscow came 
out on the side of the Baghdad 
government against Barzani, who 
had, with help from Israel, Iran, 
and the US Central Intelligence 
Agency, renewed the Kurdish in- 
Surrection a month earlier. But the 
USSR supported Egypt and Syria in 
their efforts to reach a negotiated 
solution with Israel after the 1973 
war and seemed to be urging the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) to take the same path. Iraq, 
in contrast, opposed any com- 
promise involving recognition of Is- 
rael and sought to set up a “‘rejec- 
tion front,” although it viewed this 
as more political than military in 
character. These different ap- 
proaches were reflected in the 
noncommittal nature of the com- 
muniqué issued when Saddam 
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Hussayn, then Vice President of 
lraq’s ruling Revolutionary Com- 
mand Council, visited Moscow in 
April 1975.' 

The USSR also declined to sup- 
port Iraq in its perennial dispute 
with Iran over their common water 
boundary, the Shatt al-Arab, and 
disagreed with Baghdad on how 
best to end the Kurdish conflict 
(the Soviets, aware that many ICP 
leaders were Kurds, at times 
sought to restrain the violence of 
Baathist military expeditions 
against the Kurds). Moscow’s ef- 
forts in 1973 to mediate between 
lran and Iraq brought no results, 
but when Algerian President 
Houari Boumediene tried his hand 


and helped bring about an agree-- 


ment on March 6, 1975, that 
ended Iranian backing for the Kurd- 
ish rebellion, the Soviets re- 
proached the Iraqis for acting with- 
out consultation with Moscow, as 
they felt the Iraqis should have 


done under the 1972 treaty of al- | 
liance. The chill was felt all the way - 


to Baghdad when Saddam Hus- 


sayn cut short his above-men- 
tioned visit to Moscow without 
being received by Leonid |. 
Brezhnev, the General Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. Equally unproductive were 


Soviet attempts, carried out at. 
Saddam Husayn’s request, to me-- 
diate in the dispute between Iraq > 
and Syria over the waters of the’ 


Euphrates River. 


Despite these differences and 


difficulties, Iraqi-Soviet military re- 
lations grew closer in 1976-77. 
Military leaders of the two countries 


exchanged visits, and in November 
1976, Soviet naval units made their’ 
first serious show of force in the: 
Persian Gulf, hitherto a Western 


lake as well as the outgoing sea- 
lane for 70 percent of the Western 


world’s oil supplies, by visiting the: 


1Al-Nahar (Beirut), Apr. 20 and 21, 1975. 
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| 
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lraqi port of Um Qasr. On January 

1, 1977, Saddam Husayn jour- 
neyed to Moscow at the head of a 
100-member delegation that in- 
cluded major military figures. Egyp- 
jtian President Anwar al-Sadat’s 
subsequent trip to Jerusalem in 
INovember, termed ‘‘traitorous” by 
Baghdad, led to an increased flow 
of Soviet arms to Iraq, with MIG-23 
fighters, TU-22 bombers, IL-76 
Ong-range transport planes, and 
jmissiles among the items supplied. 
THE REAL breakdown in Soviet- 
iraqi relations, and consequently in 
the coalition between the Baath 
and the ICP, began in 1978. Its 
first sign was the Iraqi request to 
he Soviet embassy in Baghdad to 
move. The embassy, situated in a 
building near the presidential 
palace from which it could eaves- 
drop on discussions in the palace 
with electronic listening devices, 
refused. Then the Iraqis cut elec- 
tricity and water to the building 
juntil the Soviets complied with the 
request. Next, the Iraqi weekly 
newspaper Ar Rased on May 5, 
1978, published an unprecedented 
editorial criticizing the USSR’s at- 
titude on the Middle East crisis. It 
rejected the Soviet theory that any 
ettlement must be based on the 
recognition of Israel within its 1948 
borders. 

Sometime the same month, 21 
lragi soldiers were executed for 
having tried to organize Communist 
cells inside the army. In acknowl- 
edging the executions, Naim Had- 
dad, a member of the ruling Rev- 
olutionary Command Council, 
claimed that all the men had been 

ondemned in 1975, 1976, or 
1977. According to some sources, 
however, the actual number of per- 
sons put to death exceeded many 
imes over the 21 admitted by Iraqi 


?Radio Baghdad, monitored by the author in 
Athens, May 21, 1978. 
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officials.* Moreover, Amnesty In- 
ternational, the London-based, 
nonpartisan organization which 
seeks to Save political prisoners in 
all countries, reported on July 31, 
1979, that the ICP had been ex- 
periencing repression. Those sol- 
diers executed in May 1978, Am- 
nesty said, had been subject to the 
provisions of a law imposing the 
pain of death for non-Baathist 
political activities within the armed 
forces, but in July 1978 the death 
penalty had been extended to all 
those who had left the army since 
the Baath took power in July 1968 
and who were active in other politi- 
cal groups. Moreover, in the wake 
of the executions of May 1978, 
“the Iraqi authorities conducted a 
Sweeping campaign of intimidation 
against sympathizing members of 
the ICP, whose activities outside 
the armed forces have however 
been authorized since 1973 [when 
the Progressive National Front was 
formed]. There have reportedly 
been more than 20,000 arrests. 
There have been neither trials nor 
sentences; those arrested have re- 
portedly been tortured, to the point 
of death in certain cases.’’* Thus, 
the 1978 crisis in lraqi-Soviet rela- 
tions also provoked a major crisis 
within the Arab Left in Iraq. 

While, by some accounts, Soviet 
secret police (KGB) agents helped 
Iraqi Communists to flee abroad, 
especially to the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Yemen (where 
some of them were pursued by 
agents of the Baathist government, 
and at least one, a teacher, was 
murdered under mysterious cir- 
cumstances), the friction between 
the Baathist regime and the Soviets 
Surfaced in some rather esoteric 


3Private interviews with Iraqi refugees in 
Damascus and Beirut. 

4Amnesty International release, reprinted in 
The Guardian (London) and The Times 
(London), Aug. 1, 1979. 
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ways. On May 24, 1978, the official 
lraqi newspaper A/ Jumhuriya for 
the first time attacked a Soviet ally, 
Poland, for “complacency” toward 
Israel. A/ Jumhuriya accused the 
Polish government of attaching un- 
usual importance to the 35th an- 
niversary of the fall of the Warsaw 
ghetto (March 17). A Jewish dele- 
gation, including Israeli representa- 
tives, had visited Poland and been 
received by the chief of state. Just 
before publication of the A/ Jum- 
huriya article, the Iraqi government 
forbade its nationals to travel to 
Poland because of “ill-treatment” 
that it said they were receiving 
from Polish authorities.® 

A further irritant was continued 
lraqi aid to the Eritrean nationalists 
fighting the Marxist military regime 
in Ethiopia. This conflict had pro- 
duced curious alignments. Soviet, 
Cuban, and Israeli aid went to the 
Ethiopians (for differing reasons, of 
course), while most Arab states 
backed the Eritreans. (The Israeli 
concern was, quite simply, that a 
Somali victory in the Ogaden and a 
local nationalist success in Eritrea 
would mean that the Red Sea 
would become an Arab lake, en- 
dangering Israel’s southern sea 
approaches). 

On May 25, 1978, the Kuwaiti 
newspaper A/-Siyassa reported, 
without being contradicted by 
Baghdad, that Saddam Husayn 
had threatened to break off diplo- 
matic relations with Moscow if the 
Soviets persisted in providing mas- 
sive aid to Ethiopia—which had al- 
ready included a Soviet airlift for 
which Baghdad had denied the 
USSR refueling or staging rights in 
lraq. Three days later, the Iraqi In- 
formation Minister confirmed the 
difference with the Soviets over 
Eritrea, and added that Iraq’s posi- 
tion on a Middle East settlement 
was in contradiction with that of 


5Radio Baghdad, Mar. 13, 1978. 
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the USSR because of the latter's 
recognition of Israel’s right to 
exist.® 

The Soviets preferred turning the 
other cheek to making a harsh re- 
sponse. On June 3, 1978, special 
ambassador M. L. |. Mendelevich 
arrived in Baghdad to discuss 
bilateral problems. Three days af- 
terward, however, Syrian Deputy 
Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Halim 
Khadham asserted that lraq was 
‘“‘on the verge of abrogating its 
friendship and cooperation treaty 
with the USSR and expelling the 
Soviet experts working on Iraqi ter- 
ritory” (mainly oil technicians and 
some military instructors training 
the lraqi armed forces on new 
Soviet equipment).’ Perhaps partly 
because the charge had been 
made by the rival Syrian regime, a 
member of the Iraqi Baathist Rev- 
olutionary Command Council, 
Naim Haddad, denied the asser- 
tion as a “vulgar insinuation.” Iraq, 
he said, was not in the habit of 
making treaties in order to break 
them. Indeed, Iraq considered the 
USSR a “strategic ally.’’® 

A month later, Saddam Husayn 
brought the lIraqi-Soviet dispute 
into full public view by telling 
Newsweek, in an interview pub- 
lished on July 9, that “the Soviet 
Union will not be satisfied until the 
entire world becomes Communist.” 
The execution of 21 Iraqi Com- 
munists, he added, should be 
taken as a warning against any in- 
terference in lraq’s domestic af- 
fairs. This interview, however, was 
not published in lraqi newspapers. 

Again, the Soviet Union made no 
public response. Instead, Moscow 
tried to pour oil on the troubled wa- 
ters. On July 14, in an article about 
the 20th anniversary of the Iraqi 
revolution, Pravda stressed the 


SIbid., May 28, 1978. 

7Briefing by Khadham to newsmen in 
Damascus, June 6, 1978. 

®Radio Baghdad, June 10, 1978. 


“fruitfulness” of lraqi-Soviet coop- 
eration. Shortly before, an ICP 
delegation had been received in 
Moscow but given only medium- 
grade treatment. Furthermore, the 
Soviet delegation to Baghdad in 
mid-July for the 10th anniversary 
celebration of the Baathist takeover 
in Iraq was instructed to “wish the 
lraqi CP success in its national ac- 
tivities,’"° a modest slogan for such 
a solemn occasion. 

Saddam Husayn continued to 
press the Iraqi offensive on July 21 
with the warning that ‘‘no country, 
whether friend or enemy, can de- 
cide Iraqi policy,’’'® but a slow im- 
provement in relations seemed to 
set in thereafter. In September 
1978, Iraqi Vice-President Taha 
Muhi-al-Din Ma’ruf visited Moscow 
and discussed the Camp David 
negotiations with Soviet Prime 
Minister Aleksey Kosygin. On Oc- 
tober 17, 1978, Saddam Husayn 
took a conciliatory stance: 


The Soviets are our best friends. 
The USSR always sides with the 
Arabs. We act accordingly. But we 
should not fall in love with the 
Soviet Union if it renounces us. 
Well, this has never happened, 
even though our views differ, for 
example on Eritrea’s conflict with 
Ethiopia."' 


During the weeks that followed, 
Saddam Husayn and his top aides 
as well as other Iraqi leaders, in- 
cluding the navy commander, trav- 
eled to Moscow. Saddam Husayn 
saw both Brezhnev and Kosygin 
and signed two new Soviet-lraqi 
agreements on economic and 
technical cooperation. In a joint 
communiqué issued December 12, 
1978, the two governments con- 


9Radio Peace and Progress (Moscow), 
July 15, 1978. 

10Radio Baghdad, July 21, 1978. 
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demned the Egyptian-lsraeli Camp 
David process and called for ‘unity 
of all forces in the Arab world op- 
posed to the policy of capitulation,” 
and the Soviets expressed willing- 
ness to ‘strengthen lraq’s defen- 
sive capability.’’'? At one point 
during the visit, Kosygin stated that 
lraqi-Soviet cooperation “is not af- 
fected by momentary ups and 
downs.” '% 

Since then, however, neither 
Soviet-lraqi relations nor those be- 
tween the Baath and the ICP have 
bettered noticeably. Indeed, hun- 
dreds of Iraqi Communists have 
fled to South Yemen, Western 
Europe, and (when they could not 
reach the West) Syria, and there 
has been no offer of any amnesty 
to the ICP. Furthermore, Bagh-- 
dad’s links with Moscow have 
cooled to the freezing point in early 
1980, after the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. * 

: 


FROM THE WINTER of 1978 on, 
events in Iraq began to be domi-- 
nated by the revolution against the - 
Shah in Iran. Saddam Husayn had! 
cultivated reasonably good rela- 
tions with the Shah, and the mili-. 
tant Shi’a Muslims’ victory in Iran. 
was a double embarrassment to: 
the Iraqi Baath. First, the secular’ 
Baath, whose leadership consisted 
mainly of army officers, was now* 
faced by a powerful theocracy | 
across its border with the capacity’ 
to stir up serious trouble, if not’ 
worse, among the 60 percent or so 
of Iraqis who were Shi'a Muslims” 
(the two Shi’a holy cities, Qarbala/ 
and Najjaf, are in Iraq). Second, 
the Arab minority in Iran’s Khuzi- 
Stan, the province where the main- 
oilfields and Iranian Gulf tanker’ 
ports are located, looked to the 
Baath in Iraq for support in their 
drive for autonomy, which by the: 


12Radio Moscow in Arabic, Dec. 12, 1978. 
13lbid., Dec. 11, 1978. 


Summer of 1979 had developed 
into something approaching a full- 
scale revolt. 

The Baath party (rather than the 
army or other official government 
organs) seems to have channeled 
arms and perhaps some personnel 
into Iranian Khuzistan during the 
ense summer of 1979, when Arab 
oilfield workers (the same 67,000 
or so whose general strike had 
been decisive in bringing down the 
Shah in January 1979'*) committed 
acts of sabotage in the oilfields and 
port installations. What is not 

lear is whether there was close 
iaison between the Iraqi Com- 
munists and the Iranian Tudeh, the 
old, traditional pro-Soviet party, 

hich claimed several thousand 
Supporters in Khuzistan. At any 
ate, pitched battles developed be- 
ween Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho- 
eyni’s Islamic guards and the 
Arab guerrillas in Ahvaz, Abadan, 
and Khoramshahr, Khuzistan’s 

ain cities (both of the last two di- 
rectly face Iraqi territory on the 
Shatt al-Arab estuary leading into 
he Persian Gulf). Sheikh Taher 
Khagani, spiritual head of the 
Khuzistan Arab People’s Organiza- 
ition, warned that disorders in the 
pilfields, which had resumed pro- 
duction after the long interruption 
that helped to bring on the world 
energy crisis, “would provide a pre- 
text for certain quarters [meaning 
Iraq] to intervene in lran’s domes- 
tic affairs under cover of protecting 
the Arab minority.” "® 

At the same time, Shi’a religious 
iots in Iraq led Saddam Husayn to 
Send troops to most of the Shi'a 
towns, including Qarbala and Naj- 
jaf. Baghdad also declared south- 
ern |Iraq’s own oilfields and port 


14Personal interview with Ardeshir Zahedi, 
former Iranian ambassador to the United 
States, Oct. 20, 1978. 

15Arab Press Service, Beirut, Sept. 18, 
1979, and various news agencies, 
Sept. 18-21, 1979. 
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areas a military zone, and Iraqi 
fighter planes raided Kurdish vil- 
lages on the Iranian side of the 
northern border. By the end of 
1979, the situation along the land 
border between Iran and Iraq, and 
the battle for influence in the Per- 
sian Gulf between the ayatollah 
clerics of Tehran and the secular 
lraqi Baathists, had the potential 
for a major explosion. 

The Iraqi and Syrian Baathists, 
along with other secular Arab leftist 
movements and the Marxists and 
Communists both in Iran and Iraq, 
consider Khomeyni’s rule a reli- 
gious dictatorship and even, to 
quote one Sunni Arab diplomat, a 
“cancer in the body of Islam.” The 
attitude is not surprising, for the 
Islamic world is dominated by 
Sunni Muslims, numbering about 
700 million people. The Shi’a com- 
munity, inside and outside Iran, 
totals only about 80 million. 
This Sunni dominance, however, is 
shaky in all the Arab Gulf states, 
and particularly in Iraq. Iraq is 
nearly 70 percent Shi’a, and most 
of the Arab Gulf states have either 
substantial Shi’a minorities or slight 
Shi'a majorities. Their nervous 
Sunni rulers, especially in Bahrain, 
Kuwait, and the United Arab Emi- 
rates, view these Shi’a as potential 
fifth columns which might some 
day, in alliance with radical Pales- 
tinian residents, sabotage the 
countries’ existing oil installations. 


ONE OF THE MANY virtues of the 
impressive encyclopedia-length 
book of Professor Hanna Batatu is 
that its exhaustive narratives of 
lraqi people and movements, es- 
pecially the Communists and the 
Baath, provide ample background 
to understand what is now going on 
within Iraq. In the clandestine, 
downbeaten, yet tough Iraqi Com- 
munists of the pre-1958 monarchy, 
we recognize some of the same 
traits now seen in the leftist Arab 
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guerrillas of Khuzistan or the im- 
prisoned Communists who await 
the pleasure of Saddam Husayn’s 
courts and hope for better days. 
Anyone who ever attended Batatu’s 
lectures on Iraq, and especially on 
lraqi Communists, at the American 
University of Beirut knows how vast 
his knowledge is. Whether dealing 
with the minutiae of what gave 
lraq’s old feudal, landowning 
classes their power (one pre-1958 
landlord is described as drawing 
his from ownership of ‘‘25,905 
dunums of land and the Pepsi-Cola 
distributorship for lraq’’) or the de- 
tailed history of the Iraqi Com- 
munist Party, Batatu’s scope is 
immense. 

In his incisive biographical 
sketch of strongman Saddam Hu- 
sayn, Batatu swiftly and surely 
draws the profile. Like his former 
lesser Baathist partner in power, 
Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr (President 
from 1968 until just before Sad- 
dam Husayn’s July 1979 purge), 
Saddam Husayn was born in the 
al-Begat section of the Albu Nasir 
tribe near Takrit. (The term ‘“Takriti 
mafia,” first used by veteran corre- 
spondent David Hirst of The Guard- 
ian to describe lIraq’s present rul- 
ers, comes from the dominance of 
Takritis in the party. Saddam Hu- 
sayn, sensitive about this appella- 
tion, dropped Takriti as his third 
name and forbade its use.) Sad- 
dam Husayn, Batatu discovers, is 
the foster son, nephew, and son- 
in-law of Khairallah al-Talfah, gov- 
ernor of Baghdad, and is a first 
cousin of Bakr. Batatu says that 
Saddam Husayn ‘“‘surpasses al- 
Bakr in boldness, strength of will, 
and nimbleness of mind,” and “is 
of a tougher fibre’ than his fellow 
Takritis. After one of the gun bat- 
tles that took place during the rise 
of Baathist power, he took a bullet 
out of his own leg with a knife. His 
ruthlessness toward the ICP 
matches that of Qasim. Batatu 
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aptly points out that since defeat- 
ing their last opponents, ‘“‘the Tak- 
ritis rule through the Baath party, 
rather than the Baath party through 
the Takritis.” 

Like the other authors, Batatu 
acknowledges the turmoil of Iraq’s 
politics, which he attributes in large 
part to the role of foreign interfer- 
ence—especially that of the fallen 
Shah of Iran. He shows how the 
Shah’s intrigues, until the 1975 
deal with Saddam Husayn, encour- 
aged the revolt of northern Iraq’s 
3 million Kurds and prevented their 
reconciliation with their Sunni 
Muslim Arab rulers in Baghdad, 
and he cites the ‘“‘not-so-secret en- 
tente’’ between the Shah and Ir- 
rael, prior to 1975, to keep Iraq “as 
weak and as tied down as possible 
for as long as possible” by fanning 
Kurdish and also Shi’a dissidence. 
At the same time, along with Tareq 
Ismael and, to a lesser extent, 
Rony Gabbay and Majid Khadduri, 
Batatu sets down a fair account of 
the Baath’s undoubted achieve- 
ments in education, culture, and 
agrarian and social reform. 

Batatu’s thorough history of the 
Communists in Iraq is well sup- 
plemented in small ways by Gab- 
bay’s recapitulation of how the ICP, 
founded in 1934 as a rural, peas- 
ant movement, paradoxically suc- 
ceeded only in the cities. Batatu’s 
case histories of individual Com- 
munists illustrate the general 
points made by Gabbay and by 
Tareq Ismael. Batatu, however, 
shows much more knowledge and 
sympathy for his subject. 

In his scholarly treatise, em- 
phasizing diplomatic and political 
events rather than the social and 
economic circumstances that 
Batatu stresses, Khadduri gives the 
reader the same impression that 
some auditors have gained from 
his lectures: he knows more than 
he tells. He is at his best in general 
observations about the mind and 


character of Arabs, specifically 
lraqi Arabs. For example, he ob- 
serves: 


The Arabs, it is suggested, often 
speak of freedom and equality as 
two inseparable words meaning the 
same thing, but if they were to 
choose one of the two, it seems 
that the choice of the great majority 
would be in favor of equality rather 
than freedom. 


The main contribution of Tareq 
Ismael’s brief volume is its account 
of the ‘‘radicalization’’ of Arab 
nationalism, both inside and be- 
yond lIraq’s frontiers. He sorts out 
in concise fashion the real, as well 
as the purely doctrinal, differences 
among the Iraqi and Syrian branch- 
es of the Baath; the Syrian Social 
National Party (PPS), a movement 
born in Syria and Lebanon and 
often described as ‘‘neo-Fascist’’ 
despite its leftist pretentions; and 
the ubiquitous Arab Nationalists’ 
Movement (ANM), a clandestine, 
pan-Arab group which first fol- 
lowed Nasser’s star and then, dis- 
illusioned after Egypt’s defeat by Is- 
rael in 1967, conceived the radical 
Palestinian guerrilla group, the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine, now headed by George 
Habbash. In general and specific 
terms, Ismael also draws upon the 
confused currents of the Leftist- 
Palestinian side in the Lebanese 
civil war of 1975-77 to describe 
the rise of what he calls the ‘“‘New 
Arab Left,” committed neither to 
orthodox communism nor to 
Maoism (nor, for that matter, to any 
other “‘non-Arab’” doctrine). 

All four of these books went to 
press too late to record the failure 
of a serious attempt by the two 
Baath parties, in Iraq and Syria, to 
bury their old feuds and unite 
against President Sadat’s peace 
moves of 1977-79. In 1978, Sad- 
dam Husayn sponsored two Arab 
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summit conferences which pro-. 
duced a series of inter-Arab recon- 
ciliations. Most important, Iraq) 
subscribed for the first time to a 
general Arab consensus on the 
conditions for peace with Israel, 
giving its first tacit consent to the: 
formula embodied in UN General 
Assembly Resolution 242 as a 
basis for peace negotiations. In Oc- 
tober 1978, President Hafiz al- 
Assad flew to Baghdad to meet 
Bakr and announce a Syrian-lraqi. 
“charter of joint action,” designed’ 
to end their decade of strife.’* By 
mid-1979, some of the charter’s 
provisions had been fulfilled — 
mainly, the formation of commit- 
tees to oversee political, economic, 
and military cooperation (though 
the watchful Israelis saw no sign of! 
genuine military cooperation, e.g., 
joint staff work or stationing of Iraqi. 
troops in Syria). In addition, the 
650-kilometer oil pipeline between 
northern Iraq's oilfields and the Syr-. 
ian port of Baniyas was reopened: 
after being closed for two years; 
and plans were formulated on 
paper for a full union of the two 
countries, with one name, one flag, 
and one president (alternately Syr-. 
ian and Iraqi). 

This reconciliation was dealt a 
possibly fatal blow by Saddam Hu- 
sayn’s discovery, in July 1979, of 
what he believed was a Syrian- 
sponsored plot against him. More: 
than 30 Iraqi Baathists, some high’ 
in the leadership, were executed. 
An Arab emissary from outside, 
who tried to mediate between the 
rival Baathist factions, told this 
writer that Saddam was convinced 
that the conspirators, with the 
blessing of Damascus, had plan-. 
ned to jump the gun and proclaim 
the instant union of Syria and Iraq, 
with Assad as president and a 
member of the ‘‘pro-Syrian”” 
Baathist faction in Iraq, Abdel 


16Radio Damascus, Oct. 21, 1978. 


Khalik Samarrai, as vice-president. 
Most signs that Iraq was prepared 
to join a new “‘eastern front’’ 
against Israel faded, and Saddam 
Husayn appeared to be turning his 
attention more and more to the 
Gulf instead. 


THE PICTURE of the Iraqi Baath 
that emerges from its years of in- 
ternecine struggle and its battles 
with Communist and other challen- 
gers is that of a group of secular 
civilian ideologues using military 
means to work toward the goal of 
an ideal Arab socialist common- 
wealth. Its slogans are the three 
basic principles of unity, socialism, 
and Arabism that the Syrian Chris- 
tian schoolteacher Michel Aflaa, 
the Baath founder, laid down. The 
lraqi Baath’s map of the world en- 
visages that all Arabs will ultimately 
live under Baathist leadership. To 
fulfill this vision, the Baathists be- 
lieve, a tough, efficient government 
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in lraq must first assume lead- 
ership of Arab foreign policy. The 
next step is to fill any political or 
ideological vacuum in the Arab 
world —e.g., that created by a 
coup against a king or some other 
breakdown of authority in an Arab 
country. 

From the time it returned to 
power in 1968, the Iraqi Baath has 
always tried to strike a delicate bal- 
ance between civilian and military 
wings. Five years of work and in- 
trigue by Saddam Husayn tipped 
the balance in favor of the civilian 
wing, by gradually eliminating from 
powerful positions key Baathist 
field generals. Saddam Husayn 
groomed Gen. ‘Adnan Khayrallah 
Talfah, his cousin and brother-in- 
law, to become Defense Minister 
when Bakr vacated the post to be- 
come President. Talfah has now 
emerged as Saddam Husayn’s heir 
apparent. 

Nevertheless, violence and ex- 


pediency, rather than the idealism 
of Ilraq’s early leftist struggles, have 
become the main determinants of 
the fate of lraq’s patient, (and 
some would say) long-suffering 
people. The Baathists of Baghdad 
believe that ruthless violence, 
when necessary, breeds popular 
obedience at home and— 
combined with oil wealth—respect 
abroad. In truth, since Sumerian 
and Babylonian times, lraq’s his- 
tory has been one of successive 
oppressors and oppressed, with 
most governments made and 
broken by bloodshed. Just as the 
ruling monarch and his pro-West- 
ern Prime Minister, Nuri Said, were 
massacred in the 1958 revolution, 
their successors were killed by 
other opponents. And from 1968 
until the present day, Saddam Hu- 
sayn, in his actions against any 
who might threaten him, has dem- 
onstrated again that might, in Iraq, 
makes right. 
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Correspondence 


NOTE: Readers are welcome to 
comment on matters discussed 
in this journal. Letters should 
be addressed to The Editors, 
Problems of Communism, 
International Communication 
Agency, United States of 
America, 1776 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
20547, USA. 


THE USSR, CHINA, 
AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


TO THE EDITORS: Professor 
Edward E. Azar (‘‘Soviet and 
Chinese Roles in the Middle 
East,’’ Problems of Commun- 
ism, May-June 1979) has per- 
formed a service by focusing at- 
tention on the complex Sino- 
Soviet relationship in the Middle 
East. | concur in his assess- 
ment (with some reservations 
with respect to Soviet arms 
supply) that ‘neither the USSR 
nor China has managed to 
demonstrate to the peoples of 
the Middle East that it is criti- 
cally relevant to the region’s 
needs.’’ Though the Soviet 
Union has at times managed to 
establish at least a partial 
patron/client relationship with 
several Middle Eastern states 
(Egypt for over two decades 
from the mid-1950’s; South 
Yemen today and, to a lesser 
extent, Syria and Iraq), Beijing’s 
presence in the region is less 
evident than Moscow’s — espe- 
cially following the Soviet inter- 
vention in Afghanistan. 


| disagree, however, with Pro- 
fessor Azar’s basic thesis that 
the roles of both China and the 
Soviet Union have visibly di- 
minished in the Middle East 
during the 1970's. It depends 
on where and at what one is 
looking. Despite setbacks, the 
Soviet Union continues to exer- 
cise considerable influence in 
some parts of the Middle East 
(Syria and South Yemen are ob- 
vious examples, in addition to 
Afghanistan). As for China, 
presence is not the criterion. 
Beijing’s actual influence is 
rather more extensive and con- 
tains greater potential than Pro- 
fessor Azar describes. Professor 
Yitzak Shichor of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem wrote 
recently (The Middle East in 
China’s Foreign Policy, 1949- 
1977, London, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1979, p. 192): 


If we try to evaluate Chinese 
achievements in the Middle 
East in traditional terms of 
power politics, then China's 
Middle East policy must be ad- 
mitted a complete failure. Yet, if 
we bear in mind that Peking 
has never sought direct in- 
volvement and presence in the 
Middle East, nor economic or 
other gains, the conclusion 
would be somewhat different. 


China’s role in the Middle 
East cannot be measured only 
in terms of diplomatic or trade 
presence there, or ability to 
provide aid. The PRC’s major 
leverage in the region has al- 
ways been its potential as an al- 
ternate backer which area 


states and groups can use to 
pressure the Soviet Union. That 
function continues, enhanced 
as China evolves into a major 
power with a more activist 
foreign policy. Indeed, since it 
entered the UN in 1971 and as- 
sumed a seat on the Security 
Council, China has been con- 
sidered a great power by many 
Middle Easterners. Today, al- 
though China has little eco- 
nomic or military leverage in the 
Middle East outside Pakistan, it 
does have a good deal of pres- 
tige and potential political influ- 
ence in Egypt and to a lesser 
extent in the Yemen Arab Re- 
public and Iraq and among 
various Palestinian groups. 

With the normalization of 
Sino-US relations, China has 
acted at times as a supporter 
and even interpreter of US pol- 
icy in the Middle East. Despite 
US efforts during 1979 to main- 
tain a policy stance not aligned 
with China against the Soviet 
Union, Beijing on more than 
one occasion portrayed itself to 
Middle Easterners as an “inde- 
pendent ally” of the US. Beijing 
desires, aS Washington does, 
Stability in the region and an 
overall peace settlement so as 
to thwart Soviet ‘‘fishing in trou- 
bled waters.” Beijing’s media 
comment favorably on US pro- 
vision of arms to Middle Eastern 
states and have backed US re- 
straint in the hostage situation 
in Iran. 

Both Beijing and Moscow 
recognize the Middle East as 
the world’s most volatile region. 
As an increasingly articulate, 
credible, and activist China 
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continues its encouragement of : 
Third World nations to oppose 
Soviet “hegemonism,’’ we are ~ 
seeing the Middle East become 
a more important arena of 
Sino-Soviet competition. Con-— 
trary to Professor Azar’s state-— 
ment that there is a “low level of 
Soviet and Chinese concern 
with finding sources of raw ma-— 
terials ... ,"" Moscow—due to © 
its emerging energy shortage — 
is finding the Middle East of 
growing importance. Ther 
world’s energy situation also” 
provides grist for the Chinese © 
accusation of a Soviet south- 
ward expansion to gain access” 
to oil production areas and con- 
trol of energy shipment routes | 
so as to gain a stranglehold on - 
the economies of the Western | 
world and Japan. Beijing, in» 
keeping with the reactive 
characteristic of modern) 
Chinese foreign policy, 
strengthens its efforts to’ 
achieve leverage in any area” 
into which it sees the Soviets 
apparently pushing. 

In the March-April 1979 
issue of Problems of Com- 
munism, David Lynn Price’s are 
ticle, ‘Moscow and the Persian” 
Gulf,’ examined Soviet policy ‘ 


| 
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the Middle East and concluded 
that the Soviet Union is still 
forced to follow events there” 
rather than direct them. 
Whether or not we can agree” 
with this view in light of recent” 
events in Afghanistan, the ques~ 
tion in regard to China is: How. 
successful do the Chinese hil 
the Soviet Union has been ine 
what Beijing regards as a grand 
design to gain control of the 


|Middle East? The answer is 
“very successful,’ and this per- 
ception has led in recent weeks 
to a more aggressive (because 
frustrated) Chinese response, 
which not only openly criticizes 
ithe US for what Beijing per- 
|ceives as failure to stand up to 
‘Israeli pressuring, but is surely 
|one reason for the recent Chi- 
{nese public support for Paki- 
}stani nuclear development and, 
|most recently, to renewed af- 
ifirmation of ties by China with 
|the Palestinians. The Far East- 
ern Economic Review (Hong 
Kong, Dec. 7, 1979, p. 36), ina 
somewhat hyperbolic state- 
|ment, described this trend as 
\‘‘a new dynamic phase”’ in 
|China’s Middle East diplomacy. 
| Finally, | have a question 
about the accuracy of Professor 
|Azar’s data base. This, | admit, 
arises in part from disaffinity for 
|mechanical devices for inter- 
jpreting history. However, | am 
lalso disturbed by the evident 
|gaps in the compiled informa- 
|tion. For example, Professor 
|Azar lists no cooperative eco- 
Jnomic interaction between 
j|China and Israel for the 
1948-62 period, thus omitting 
the 1954 Israeli trade delega- 
tion to China. | am more greatly 
astonished by the low marks 
given Sino-Egyptian political 
|cooperation in the post-1973 
period. Beijing and Cairo have 
jnever had better rapport, their 
lrelationship having grown 
jsteadily closer since China 
| stepped in with offers of aid and 
renewed friendship when Cairo 
abrogated the Soviet-Egyptian 
treaty in early 1976. China’s 
political support for Cairo on the 
issue of the treaty with Israel 
has been steadfast and has ex- 
jtended from defenses by the 
}New China News Agency for 
Egypt’s support of Palestinian 
rights to arm twisting on behalf 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: Ms. Harris 
Iwished us to state that the 
Opinions expressed in her letter 
are her own and do not neces- 
sarily reflect official US gov- 
ernment positions. 


of Cairo in connection with the 
recent nonaligned summit in 
Havana. 


LILLIAN C. HARRIS 
China analyst 

US Department of State 
Washington, DC 


MR. AZAR REPLIES: | appreci- 
ate having the opportunity to 
respond to Ms. Harris's letter to 
you regarding my article in 
Problems of Communism 
(May-June 1979). | want to 
emphasize two (among many) 
reasons for my response. First, 
Ms. Harris failed to understand 
my argument, and hence, my 
derived conclusion. Second, 
her letter exhibits lack of 
knowledge regarding the inter- 
face between ‘‘analytical ap- 
proaches” and “research tools 
and techniques” in the area of 
social research. Allow me to ex- 
plain. 

First, my article stated that | 
expect the generalized influ- 
ence and presence of the USSR 
and the PRC (as well as the US) 
in the Middle East to be de- 
pendent on a number of vari- 
ables, two of which are (1) the 
past and present level of con- 
flictive and cooperative be- 
havior in the region and (2) the 
ability of these world powers to 
effectively help in solving the 
complex local problems that 
preoccupy the leaders and 
peoples of the Middle East. 
These local social problems are 
the Arab-Israeli protracted so- 
cial conflict (with its ethnic and 
sociocultural components in 
addition to its political and mili- 
tary ones) and the issue of 
structural development of the 
region (with its built-in social 
constraints such as population 
explosion and issues of eco- 
nomic underdevelopment). To 
my thinking, these problems 
cannot be solved from outside 
but must be solved from within 
the region, and they require 
general cultural and political 
transformation. Thus, the USSR 
and the PRC (and even the US 
at times) appear to be unable to 
help solve these problems, at 
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CORRECTIONS 


In the last paragraph of page 58 of the article, ‘“Outlook for 
Sino-Soviet Relations” (Problems of Communism, September- 
December 1979), the figure for the area of land disputed by the 
Soviet Union and China in the Pamirs should be 20,000 square 
kilometers, not 10,000. In the photo of Zhenbao Island on page 
59 of the same article, the arrow does indicate the direction of 


flow of the Ussuri River. 


In the “Correspondence” section of the September-December 
1979 issue, the editors inadvertently demoted Soviet naval chief 
S. G. Gorshkov. His official rank is “Admiral of the Fleet of the 
USSR,” not “Admiral of the Fleet.”’ 


least in the foreseeable future. 
Since my data show that, rela- 
tive to the US, the USSR and 
the PRC are not doing so well in 
political, economic, and even 
military relations with the re- 
gion, especially since 1973, 
and given my own knowledge 
and experience in judging 
trends in international relations, 
| argued that “it would appear 
probable that the influence of 
the USSR and China in the 
Middle East will not grow sig- 
nificantly in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Indeed, their roles in the 
region may even diminish fur- 
ther.’’ Neither Ms. Harris’s let- 
ter to you nor any of the arti- 
cles, studies, or books that | 
have read on the USSR and the 
PRC in the Middle East have 
convinced me of the opposite 
conclusion. If we were to rank 
acceptance of external actors in 
the region, one would have to 
conclude that, of the three, 
surely Americans have the 
greatest chance of being ac- 
cepted as exogenous parties. 
Soviet and Chinese failures 
and damaging experiences 
elsewhere, in Africa, support 
this. My past contacts with 
many Arab leaders, intellectu- 
als, and ordinary citizens have 
convinced me of the validity of 
my conclusion. Events in Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Syria, Egypt, and even Af- 
ghanistan add weight to my 
thesis. Soviet aggression 
against Afghanistan is to me a 
sign of failure and frustration— 
not a sign of success—on the 
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part of the USSR in dealing with 
its neighbors. Neither the 
Soviets nor the Chinese have 
shown any ability to help solve 
the pressing problems of the 
Middle East. | agree with Ms. 
Harris that China is very young 
in the business of politics in the 
Middle East. That is why | think 
that, in the next 10 to 15 years, 
China’s role in the Middle East 
will be very marginal. The PRC 
has nothing to offer the Arabs 
and Israelis toward the resolu- 
tion of either the Palestinian- 
Israeli social conflict or the 
overall protracted Arab-Israeli 
conflict. China has too many 
developmental problems of its 
own to be able to contribute 
much to the regional and na- 
tional development of the Mid- 
dle East. But, if you want to talk 
about the nuisance value of the 
USSR and the PRC in the Mid- 
dle East, that is a different mat- 
ter altogether. 

Secondly, the greatest dis- 
service which Ms. Harris ren- 
ders to the research community 
that reads Problems of Com- 
munism is her naive criticism of 
an area that she appears to 
know very little about, namely, 
empirical and quantitative re- 
search. She admits that she is 
unhappy with my conclusions 
because of her ‘‘disaffinity for 
mechanical devices for inter- 
preting history.’’ | have never 
stated that this is how | arrived 
at my conclusions, and so she 
accuses me incorrectly. In fact, 
there are no such devices in 
existence. Researchers who 
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view the introduction of quan- 
titative analysis into some as- 
pects of the study of interna- 
tional relations as “mechanical” 
bring harm to both qualitative 
and quantitative work. 

When Ms. Harris writes that 
she is not sure whether my data 
are accurate, | cannot help but 
urge her to go back into her 
own State Department, Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research 
(INR), files and dig up the study 
which was conducted for INR 
by Professors Michael O’Leary 
and William Coplin in 1975. In 
this study—since published by 
them in a book entitled Quan- 
titative Techniques in Foreign 
Policy Analysis and Forecasting 
(New York, NY, Praeger, 
1975)—the authors compared 


my publicly collected data with 
the State Department’s ‘‘confi- 
dential’’ data regarding the 
study of violence in the Middle 
East. They found that my data 
collection compared favorably 
with that obtained at State. 
Since the early 1970's, there 
have been hundreds of articles 
and books written using my 
data, and much time and effort 
have been invested in creating 
what is the largest public data 
bank in the world. We have 
tried to be careful and systema- 
tic and have studied the prob- 
lem of data validity and reliabil- 
ity very many times. | would 
also wish that Ms. Harris 


showed more acquaintance 
with what her own governmen- 
tal unit has been doing in the 
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area of computerized and non- 
computerized data libraries. 

In conclusion, my article in 
Problems of Communism was 
based on the use of data, ana- 
lytical criteria, and personal ob- 
servation and experience in the 
analysis of international rela- 
tions. In the article, | described 
briefly the data base, the 
method of collection, and the 
procedure for analysis. Of 
course, different people prefer 
to have their data sets stored 
and managed differently. | have 
chosen to store it on computer 
disc in order to be able to have 
access to it faster and more 
easily. Other people prefer to 
clip cables, newspapers, and 
documents for storage in filing 
cabinets or books of one sort or 


another—a procedure used by 
some people at INR and else- 
where. These differences are 
not terribly important, but what 
is important is what we do with 
the data and how we give it 
meaning. It is not uncommon 
for two scholars to arrive at dif- 
ferent conclusions even when 
looking at the same data base, 
but it is important not to dis- 


count findings contrary to one’s” 


own conclusions on the basis of 


hasty and poorly thought-out 


criticisms of another’s 


methodology. 


EDWARD E. AZAR 
University of 
North Carolina 

at Chapel Hill 
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Decision-Making in Yugoslavia 
Steven L. Burg 


Since the mid-1960's, in response to Yugosiavia’s long-standing ethnic and regional differences, 
the Yugoslav leadership has evolved a characteristic pattern of decision-making, based on 
interregional consultation, compromise, and consensus. This evolution has seemed to point 
toward continued stability in the post-Tito period. But if the rotation of officeholding in party and 
government at the regional level recently advocated by Tito is implemented, the stability of the 
post-Tito system may well be threatened. Tito’s successors may therefore have to undo this last of 
his initiatives. 


Growing Tensions in Eastern Europe 
Ernst Kux 


Despite the appearance of relative stability in Eastern Europe in recent years, tensions have been 
building there. The USSR has failed to create a genuine ‘‘socialist community” in the area, and 
effective cooperation in the political, military, and economic realms has proved elusive. Moreover, 
the domestic situations of most of the countries are now in considerable flux, with both new and 
revitalized old forces and tendencies in play. Thus, there is potential for major turmoil in the 
region. 


Soviet Muslims and the World of Islam 
Alexandre Bennigsen 


Events in Afghanistan and Iran have altered interaction between Soviet Muslims and the greater 
Muslim world in ways perhaps not anticipated in the Kremlin. Since Stalin's death, Soviet leaders 
have made controlled use of the USSR’s officially accepted Soviet Islamic leaders to foster ties 
with conservative Muslim states and groups. In the last two years, however, Moscow has suddenly 
faced the possibility that some of its 43 million Muslim subjects may see in nationalistic Muslim 
rebellion and revolution abroad an example for their own efforts to diminish Russian control over 
their lives. 


Essay-reviews 


Whither the Soviet System? 
Robert F. Miller 


Although the data base is admittedly slim, it is important to look at the sort of political system that 
will operate in the USSR after Brezhnev leaves power. While extremes of xenophobic reaction or 
technocratically inspired reform cannot be ruled out, the most likely outcome is a continuation of 
what one author calls “welfare-authoritarianism’’—in which policies justified as advancing the 
welfare of the general populace and hence as legitimating the regime are arrived at through 
competition among various institutional interest groups within the ruling Communist elite. 


How the Obkom Secretary Was Tempered 
T.H. Rigby 


Recent memoir literature reveals the informal power relationships, prevalent attitudes, and 
standard behavior patterns of the obkom secretaries of the USSR and makes clear the importance 
of patron-client networks and mutual support among the Soviet elite. It is probable that many of 
the top Soviet leaders of the 1980's will, like their predecessors, have been “tempered” by 
experience as an obkom secretary. Tomorrow’s Soviet leaders, then, while perhaps better 
educated, may not prove to be of a very different cast from today’s. 


Religion and Nationalism in the USSR and China 
Dennis J. Dunn 


Religion is a force of prime importance across the broad heartland of Eurasia, as is evidenced by 
the measures taken by Communist regimes to suppress it. One reason is that throughout the 
region, religion is strongly identified with minority nationalism. In their attempt to strengthen their 
hold, Communist regimes strike at religion in order to lessen the potential threat represented by 
minority nationalism. 


Perception and Misperception in US-Soviet Relations 
William Potter 


Misperceptions of each other continue to bedevil relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. However, recent years have witnessed some improvements in this situation on both 
sides, although the relatively subtle perceptions of the United States articulated by at least some 
Soviet Americanists may not be widely shared in the USSR. 


GDR Foreign Policy 
John M. Starrels 


Lacking the protective garb of the traditional nation-state and heavily dependent on the Soviet 
Union to ensure its survival, East Germany has nonetheless sought to establish and further its own 
“national” goals. Thus far, it has looked to Europe as the primary arena in which to pursue these, 
but the potential political and economic benefits to be derived from a more active role in the Third 
World may cause it to shift its focus to there in the future. 


A Window on Poland’s Social Transformation 
Maurice D. Simon 


Empirical studies conducted since the 1950's by Polish sociologists provide much useful 
information on many aspects of the “transformation” of Poland into a “‘socialist society.” But there 
seems to be little effort—at least in the research available to outside observers—to explore 
systematically the relationship between changes in social structure on the one hand and politics 
on the other. 
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Decision-making 


in Yugoslavia 


¢ My ¢ eee ‘ 
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By Steven L. Burg 
oth Yugoslavs and foreign observers of Yugoslav 
affairs have been asking ‘What will be after?” 
for the past 20 years. No one familiar with the 

Yugoslav scene has ever responded by asking “after 
what?” Implicit in the question itself is the recognition 
that President Josip Broz Tito has provided an ingre- 
dient essential to the survival of the Yugoslav state in 
the past, and that his death will call that survival into 
question. 

At present, both international conditions and 
domestic conditions in the Socialist Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia (SFRY) are in a state of flux, and it is 
difficult to predict with confidence the precise charac- 
ter of the post-Tito system. Any attempt to do so, how- 
ever, must invariably reckon with the question 
whether the Yugoslav political leadership will be able, 
in the absence of Tito, to overcome the ethnic, re- 
gional, economic, and political differences that will 
continue to divide the country. 

In response to past conflicts based on these differ- 
ences, Tito and the rest of the Yugoslav leadership 
have attempted to create a political system that strikes 
a balance between recognition of the country’s diver- 
sity of regions and peoples, on the one hand, and the 
degree of centralization requisite to the maintenance 
of a unified state, on the other. Over the years, they 
have wrestled with this problem in a variety of ways, 
including the introduction of a succession of organiza- 
tional and procedural changes at various levels of 
party and government. 

Since 1966, Yugoslavia’s leaders have established a 
pattern of decision-making characterized by decen- 


Mr. Burg is Assistant Professor of Politics, Brandeis 
University (Waltham, MA). He has written widely on 
Yugoslav and Soviet politics in such journals as Sur- 
vey, Publius, and Cahiers du monde russe et 
soviétique. 


tralization, interregional consultation, and consensus. 
In 1979, however, they introduced certain changes, 
and announced their intention to introduce other 
changes, that conflict with established decision- 
making practices. These changes represent yet 
another attempt by Tito to ensure political stability 
after he is gone. But that stability will be in the hands 
of his successors, and to ensure it, the post-Tito lead- 
ership may have to undo the changes initiated by Tito. 

In order to appreciate fully the significance of Tito’s 
latest changes and proposals, the current principles 
and practices of decision-making in Yugoslavia must 
be traced back to their origins in the mid-1960’s, 
when the sporadic attempts at federalization of the 
1950's and early 1960’s gave way to a more lasting 
effort to achieve a federal solution to the problem of 
Yugoslavia’s diversity. 


Emergent Decision-making Principles 


During the late 1950's and early 1960's, a series of 
reforms partially decentralized the organization and 
operation of the economy and partially democratized 
the political system in Yugoslavia. These changes 
were supported by Tito and by a majority of the top 
political leaders of the party, the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia (LCY). But they were strongly 
and effectively resisted by elements within both the 
party leadership and the rank and file who adhered to 
a more centralized vision of the system. 

In the mid-1960’s, it was not unreasonable for the 
leaders of this resistance to expect that a majority in 
the party leadership might soon support a return to 
more “‘orthodox,’’ and therefore more acceptable, 
policies. That had happened several times during the 
previous decade when reforms had proved difficult to 
implement or had had undesirable unintended conse- 
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Decision-making in Yugoslavia 


The Presidency of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia meets on March 5, 1980, to discuss the coun- 
try’s foreign activity and efforts to affirm the principles of nonalignment in international relations. Pictured from 
left to right are: Josip Vrhovec, Federal Secretary for Foreign Affairs; Veselin Djuranovic, President of the Fed- 
eral Executive Council (Premier); Vidoje Zarkovic and Fadilj Hodza, members of the Presidency; and Lazar 
Kolisevski, Vice-President of the Presidency, who presided over the meeting. 
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quences. In 1966, however, the liberal majority in the provincial organization. Each regional party organiza- 
party leadership responded not by retreating, but by | tion gained control over the appointment of both party 
identifying and moving against the source of resis- | cadres in its own region and its representatives in cen- 
tance to its policies. In July, Aleksandar Rankovic and | tral party organs, heretofore prerogatives of the central 
his closest supporters were removed from their posi- | leadership. As a result, members of the central party 
tions in the state and party leaderships, and a series of organs thenceforth owed their allegiance not to their 
changes that altered the organization, operation, and colleagues at the center, but to their respective re- 
very character of the party was set under way. gional organizations. This dramatically reduced the 
During the period between the ouster of Rankovic independence and authority of the central party or- 
and the Ninth Party Congress in March 1969, power | gans.!' 
in the party passed from the central leadership to the During this period, the central party organs were 
leaderships of the eight regional party organizations. | also increased in size and required to meet less often. 
Explicit formulas for representation of the regional or- | Even more important, however, the Presidium, the 
ganizations in central party organs were established. | most authoritative of the central organs, came in- 
At first, these called for proportional representation creasingly to require a consensus among the regional 
based roughly on the size of the organizations. But 
proportionality was rapidly replaced by the principle of 
“parity,” which required equal representation of the 'League of Communists of Yugoslavia (LCY), Central Committee 
six republic organizations and “corresponding” —less | (C0) fete Sednica Cenraing komiteta Saveza komunista 
numerous—representation of the two autonomous Session of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia and Speeches at 
provincial organizations. After the Soviet invasion of | the Sessions of the CC's of the Leagues of Communists in the 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, the party organization in the | Republics), Belgrade, Komunist, 1966, pp. 19, 24, 26, 53; idem, 


; Deveta Sednica Centralnog komiteta (Ninth Session of the Central 
Army was allocated representation equal to that of a Committee), Belgrade, Komunist, 1968, pp. 103ff. 
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representatives who composed it before it could adopt 
any decision or take any action.* This made it possible 
for any single regional leadership to prevent the adop- 
tion of policies to which it was opposed, and estab- 
lished the basis for paralysis of the party leadership in 
the face of interregional conflict. 

Other changes carried out during this period 
applied the same organizational and procedural prin- 
ciples to state institutions. However, while the 
changes in the party had been initiated by representa- 
tives of the developed regions, those in the state were 
initiated largely by representatives of the underde- 
veloped regions. Heretofore, the Chamber of 
Nationalities, the institutional locus for direct repre- 
sentation of the republics, provinces, and nationalities 
in the federal parliament (Federal Assembly), had 
been restricted to a largely symbolic role in the gov- 
ernmental process. The party leadership, intent on 
controlling interregional conflicts, purposely prevented 
the discussion of such conflicts in the Chamber be- 
cause the Chamber was a public forum.? But by 1967, 
the party leadership had become preoccupied with 
the abovementioned internal reorganization of the 
party and could neither exercise such control nor re- 
solve such conflicts. Consequently, interregional con- 
flicts over government policy breathed new political 
life into the Chamber as an alternative arena for their 
resolution. 

In 1967, constitutional anendments were adopted 
that reaffirmed and strengthened the role of the 
Chamber by increasing the range of federal decisions 
that required its approval. In 1968, the jurisdiction of 
the Chamber was expanded still further by additional 
amendments, which required that all federal legisla- 
tion be approved by it. Although the 1967 and 1968 
amendments did not alter constitutional provisions 
that called for majority voting by individual delegates 
in the Chamber, the practice of voting by regional 
“blocs’’ of delegates nevertheless developed very 
quickly. It was not long before informal rules of proce- 
dure required the approval of all eight regional “blocs” 
before the Chamber could take formal action.‘ 

In the federal government, policymaking authority 
passed from the Federal Executive Council to the 
executive councils of the republics and provinces in a 
process that paralleled developments in the party. In 
1967, the Federal Executive Council introduced the 
practice of holding ‘“‘consultative meetings” with rep- 


2 Deveta Sednica..., pp. 116-18. 

3See the comment by Edvard Kardelj in Firdus Dzinic, Ed., /zborni 
sistem u uslovima samoupravijanja (The Electoral System in the 
Conditions of Self-management), Belgrade, Institut Drustvenih Nauka, 
1967, p. 334. 
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resentatives of the regional executive councils to de- 
fine the position it would adopt on ‘‘more important 
socioeconomic questions.” As the jurisdiction of the 
Chamber of Nationalities expanded and as regional 
control over it increased, the need to secure interre- 
gional agreement before submission of draft federal 
legislation to the parliament also increased. Con- 
sequently, the Council soon could not take a position 
on ‘‘a single more significant issue” before it had been 
discussed and approved at a “consultative meeting” 
of representatives of regional governments. In 1969, 
this practice was formally institutionalized within the 
Federal Executive Council with the creation of a per- 
manent ‘‘Coordinating Commission,’’ composed of 
representatives of federal, republic, and provincial 
executive councils.> At the same time, the formula for 
membership on the Council as a whole was changed. 
Before 1969, an informal agreement had assigned 
three positions on the Council to each of the three 
largest republics and two positions to each of the 
three smaller ones. Now, the regional leaderships 
agreed that each republic would have three positions 
and each autonomous province one, a formula similar 
to that adopted for the central party organs.® 

These changes in party and government devolved 
enormous power to the regional political leaderships, so 
that by the Ninth Party Congress in 1969 not 
only the organization of decision-making institutions 
but also the process of decision-making had been 
transformed: 


Important decisions now no longer were made at the fea- 
eral summit, but rather by direct contacts among repre- 
sentatives of the republics [and provinces] in the form of 
bilateral and multilateral interpersonal visits and discus- 
sions among republic [and provincial] state and party 
delegations. 


This left no effective, independent central leadership 
in either the state or the party, except for the personal 
leadership exercised by President Tito. As a conse- 


4Pavle S. Nikolic, Savezna Skupstina u Ustavnom i Politickom 
Sistemu Jugoslavije (The Federal Assembly in the Constitutional and 
Political System of Yugoslavia), Belgrade, Savez Udruzenja Pravnika 
Jugoslavije, 1969, pp. 39-40. See also Marjan Vivoda, “The 
Organization and Method of Work of Committees of the Federal and 
Republic Assemblies After the Adoption of the Constitution of the 
SFRY and the Constitutions of the Socialist Republics,” in Borislav T. 
Blagojevic, Ed., Mesto i uloga odbora i komisija predstavnickih tela 
(The Place and Role of the Committees and Commissions of 
Representative Bodies), Belgrade, Institut za Uporedno Pravo, 1960, 
pp. 96-106. 

5Nikola Stjepanovic, Upravno Pravo u SFRJ (Administrative Law in 
the SFRY), Belgrade, Privredni Pregled, 1973, p. 166. 

6 Politika (Belgrade), Apr. 3, 1969. 
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quence, during this period Tito ‘‘all the more fre- 
quently received delegations of the republics [and 
provinces]”’ or travelled to the various regional capitals 
“for political discussions and in this way created a 
[common] platform for political decisions.”’” 


Response to Domestic Conflict 


This “federalization” of political power in the state 
and party took place in the context of rising popular 
nationalist sentiments among all the peoples of Yugo- 
Slavia and increasing incidents of violent interethnic 
conflict.2 These tensions, in turn, strained relations 
between representatives of the regions in central 
political organs. At first, each regional leadership sim- 
ply suppressed open manifestations of nationalism in 
its region, emphasized the significant concessions to 
cultural heterogeneity already made by the regime, 
and stressed interregional cooperation and common 
interests.° But this strategy became more difficult to 
maintain as nationalist attention shifted from tradi- 
tional cultural concerns to the defense of regional 
economic interests. On these issues, nationalist pres- 
sures reinforced already existing divisions within the 
leadership that arose out of continuing disputes over 
the economic powers and policies of the federation. 

All the regional leaderships more or less supported 
the division of political power that followed the ouster 
of Rankovic. Although the leaderships of the econom- 
ically more developed regions generally offered the 
strongest backing, the leaderships of the less de- 
veloped regions also gave their endorsement. Indeed, 
at the time of the 1968 constitutional reforms it was 
the Macedonian leadership that was most outspoken 
in its Support for regional power.'° 

However, the regional leaderships found it more dif- 
ficult to agree on what policies, over which each had 


“Dusan Bilandzic, /deje i Praksa Drustvenog Razvoja Jugoslavije 
1945-1973 (ldeas and Practice of the Social Development of 
Yugoslavia, 1945-1973), Belgrade, Komunist, 1973, Daciale 

8 See, for example, the reports contained in Republicko savjetovanie 
Saveza komunista o nekim obiljezjima politicke situacije u Bosni i 
Hercegovini (Republic Consultation of the League of Communists on 
Certain Characteristics of the Political Situation in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina), Sarajevo, Oslobodjenje, 1968. 

°Reference here, of course, is to the reaction to the Croatian 
“Declaration” and Serbian “Proposal” episode of 1967. See ‘‘Politics, 
Not Linguistics,” in Viesnik (Zagreb, Dalmatian edition), Mar. 19, 1967; 
the speech by Tito reported in ibid., Mar. 26, 1967: and League of 
Communists of Serbia, CC, Aktuel/na pitanja i zadaci komunista u 
borbi za reformu (9. Sednica CK SK Srbije) (Current Questions and 
Tasks of Communists in the Struggle for Reform |Ninth Session of the 
CC of the League of Communists of Serbia|), Belgrade, Biblioteka 
Saveza komunista Srbije, 1967, pp. 19-20, 127-31. 


acquired a veto, the federation would pursue. With 
time, the Croatian leadership grew increasingly insis- 
tent on its demands for further reform of the banking 
system to reduce the power of the formerly federally 
controlled central banks, for changes in the foreign 
currency exchange and foreign trade systems that 
would allow those who earned foreign currency to re- 
tain a greater share of it, and especially for devolution 
of greater control over investment decisions to the 
self-managing enterprises that generated investment 
capital.'' Until mid-1969, the leaderships of Slovenia — 
and Vojvodina also supported these demands, for 
fullfillment of such demands promised an increase in 
the proportion of resources that remained in the eco- 
nomically more developed regions for reinvestment. | 
The leaderships of the economically less developed 
regions, in contrast, sought ‘‘the concentration of re- 
sources at the federal level and their redistribution to 
lesser developed national, or republic areas.”’ Each 
side backed up its position by referring to principles 
embodied in the programmatic documents of the > 
party. The former pointed to the ideological commit- 
ment to increase the scope of self-management in the - 
economy, while the latter referred to ‘the principle of © 
solidarity and help by the developed for the underde- — 
veloped.’’'? 

In 1969, the growing intensity of the mutually rein- | 
forcing national, economic, and ideological conflicts — 
that divided the regional leaderships led President Tito | 
to attempt to limit the process of federalization and to ~ 
restore some degree of central authority in the party. ! 
Despite ‘‘certain reservations” among them, Tito won 
the regional leaderships’ approval for the creation of 
an Executive Bureau of the Presidium, to be com- | 
posed of himself, two representatives from each re-~ 
public organization, and one representative from each | 
provincial organization. The new 15-member Execu- — 
tive Bureau, established at the Ninth Congress, was - 
intended to function as a more effective integrative 
central organ than the full 52-member Presidium: it 
was smaller, it immediately enjoyed enormous pres- 
tige as the apparent institutional successor to Tito, its 
members did not have other responsibilities and could 
focus their full attention on solving divisive political 
problems, and it was to make its decisions as an in- 
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1°Slavko Milosavlevski, “Contribution to the Question of Further 
Development of the Political Organization of the Yugoslav Federation,” 
in Ljubisa Stankov, Ed., Karakter i funkcije federacije u procesu 
konstituisanja samoupravnog drustva (Character and Functions of the 
Federation in the Process of Constituting a Self-managing Society), 
Belgrade, Institut za politicke studije VSPN, 1968, pp. 70-79. 

"Ivan Peric, Suvremeni Hrvatski nacionalizam (Contemporary 
Croatian Nationalism), Zagreb, August Cesarec, 1976, p. 52. 

12 Ibid. 


dependent collegial body, taking into account the 
interests of all the regions.'* Its creation represented 
an attempt to break the deadlock in the central party 
leadership without abandoning the organizational and 
procedural principles of decision-making that had 
evolved since 1966. 

The explosive potential of the divisions that plagued 
the leadership was forcefully demonstrated only a few 
months later by the “Slovenian road-building crisis.” 
That crisis stemmed from popular resentment that 
had been building up in Slovenia since the economic 
liberalization of 1965 over the federal government’s 
apparent disregard of the interests of the economically 
advanced Slovenian republic in favor of the interests 
of the underdeveloped regions of the country.'* In July 
1969, a decision by the Federal Executive Council to 
‘delay the financing of certain road construction proj- 
ects in Slovenia and to finance instead other projects 
in underdeveloped regions triggered a wave of public 
protest meetings in Slovenia, meetings marked by 
highly nationalistic and even separatist sentiments. 
Popular complaints that the decision had been made 
by illegitimate methods, and demands for its im- 
mediate reversal, were supported and reinforced by a 
number of Slovenian governmental bodies and social, 
economic, and political organizations. The strength of 


the protests compelled even the republic party lead-- 


ership to offer at least some support to the protesters. 

In short order, the conflict spread beyond the bor- 
ders of the republic. The demands raised in Slovenia 
were seconded by the government of Croatia, another 
developed republic in which similar popular griev- 
ances against the federation existed, but were almost 
Simultaneously condemned in Serbia and by the 
political leadership of Macedonia, an underdeveloped 
republic. '® 

One week later, as the conflict grew in scope and 
intensity, an Executive Bureau meeting, to which the 
country’s entire party and governmental leadership 
was summoned, convened under Tito’s chairmanship. 
The results of this meeting were anticlimactic. Both the 
substance of the Federal Executive Council’s decision 
and the procedures by which it had been made were 
approved. '® 


13LCY, Deveti kongress SKJ: Stenografske beleske (Ninth Congress 
of the LCY: Stenographic Record), Belgrade, Komunist, Vol. 1, 1970, 
pp. 49-50. ‘Reservations’ are reported in Politika, Mar. 25, 1969. 

14See the results of a public opinion poll concerning the 
consequences of the reform, reported in Jugos/ovensko javno mnenje 
1966 (Yugoslav Public Opinion 1966), Belgrade, Institut Drustvenih 
Nauka, 1967, pp. 34, 36, and 39. 

15 Politika, July 31, 1969. See also Borba (Belgrade), Aug. 2, 5, and 
8, 1969; and NIN (Belgrade), No. 969, Aug. 3, 1969. 

1® Borba, Aug. 9, 1969. 
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The Slovenian party leadership then undertook ac- 
tion to support the decisions of the Council and to 
Suppress nationalist discontent in the republic.’ More 
important, a month later the Slovenian governmental 
leadership admitted that it deserved much of the 
blame for the crisis. It had failed, it acknowledged, to 
act quickly to explain and defend a decision in whose 
preparation its representatives had participated and to 
which it had agreed in advance. In explaining its fail- 
ure, the Slovenian leadership observed that “‘political 
pressures make sober judgment difficult.’’'® 

But domestic political pressures in the form of wor- 
sening relations between the nationalities and inten- 
Sifying interregional conflict over federal economic 
policies continued to mount in the period after the 
Slovenian crisis. Despite the warning signal provided 
by that crisis, the Croatian leadership continued to 
press its policy demands at the center. Now, however, 
it no longer received the backing of the other lead- 
erships. Because of the “road-building crisis,’ for 
example, the Slovenian leadership had become 
acutely sensitive to the dangers of allowing inter- 
republic conflict to continue for very long, and it grew 
increasingly reluctant to support Croatian positions. As 
a result, the Croatian leadership rapidly became iso- 
lated in the central political organs of the country.'® 
Unable to achieve the adoption of its positions as fed- 
eral policy, it therefore acted to prevent the adoption 
of any other positions. 

With the central political organs of the state and 
party stalemated, the Croatian leadership sought to 
achieve its objectives by launching a campaign, first, 
to remove those policy areas of most direct concern to 
it from the decision-making authority of central politi- 
cal organs and, second, to strengthen the role of re- 
gional representatives in all remaining areas of federal 
decision-making authority.”° It was able very rapidly to 
achieve the latter. In April 1970, it won formal recogni- 
tion by the party Presidium of the principle of unani- 
mous decision-making “as a rule” in both state and 
party organs.?' It also obtained the party’s commit- 
ment to “equalization” of regional representation in all 
federal bodies.?? Although these decisions were not 


'7Ibid., Sept. 3, 1969. 

18lbid., Sept. 6, 1969. 

19Peric, Suvremeni Hrvatski nacionalizam, p. 54. 

204 campaign launched at the famous 10th Session of the Croatian 
Central Committee. See Milovan Baletic and Zdravko Zidovec, Eds., 
Deseta Sednica Centralnog komiteta Saveza komunista Hrvatske 
(Tenth Session of the Central Committee of the League of Communists 
of Croatia), Zagreb, Vjesnik, 1970. 

21LCY, Presidium, Osma Sednica Predsednistva SKJ (Eighth 
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adopted without lengthy and serious interregional de- 
bate over the precise formulas for representation and 
procedures for decision-making, they were supported 
in the end by all the regional leaderships because the 
power of each was enhanced by them. Moreover, the 
decisions did not represent a departure from the pre- 
viously established pattern of change. 

Nevertheless, agreement on the precise issues re- 
quiring interregional unanimity and on the redivision 
of decision-making authority between the federation 
and the republics was more difficult to achieve. Dur- 
ing 1970, a special working group of the party lead- 
ership, a group composed of representatives of each 
regional leadership and under the chairmanship of 
Edvard Kardelj, convened a series of closed meetings 
to develop proposals for implementing the principles 
adopted by the Presidium in April. This group gener- 
ally agreed that additional constitutional reforms to 
transfer certain functions from the competence of the 
federation to the competences of the individual re- 


Some of the participants at a July 1969 meetin 


atte: 


id j . ‘ 2 
g of the Executive Bureau of the Presidium of the League of 


gions were required. The regional leaderships re-— 


mained bitterly divided, however, over precisely what 
competences would be left to the federation and over 
whether each region would retain a formal veto over all 


federal decisions or would simply be represented in, — 
and consulted during, the federal decision-making 


process.?? 
This dispute took place against the background of a 


: 


continuing, and in some respects intensifying, interre-_ 
gional deadlock in the policymaking organs of the | 
State and party. In an effort to break this deadlock, © 
Tito consulted with “‘a few comrades from the highest — 


” 


leadership, 
collective state presidency organized on the same 


and together they decided to create a 


principles as the Executive Bureau of the party.24 In 


°3 See Kardelj’s report on the work of this group in LCY, Aktuelni 
problemi daljeg razvoja politickog sistema (Current Problems of the 
Further Development of the Political System), Belgrade, Komunist, 
1970. 

24Ibid., p. 129. 
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Communists of Yugoslavia: from left to right, Veliko Viahovic, Miko Tripalo, Mijalko Todorovic, Edvard Kardeij, 


and Dimce Belovski. 
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September 1970, in a public speech proposing the es- 
tablishment of a collective presidency, Tito em- 
phasized that it was to be composed of ‘‘the best 
people from the republics,” but that its members were 
not to function as “republic advocates.” Rather, the 
members were to function collectively as ‘“‘an inde- 
pendent factor” that would resolve interregional con- 
flicts in the interest of the Yugoslav community as a 
whole. This new collective body, he added, would re- 
lieve the party leadership of day-to-day involvement in 
the operation of the state. It also would serve as his 
institutional successor in the state, just as the Execu- 
tive Bureau was to do in the party.?° 

By publicly proposing creation of a collective state 
presidency, Tito accelerated the pace of constitutional 


reform. Despite continuing differences over the pre-- 


cise formulas for federal decision-making, a month of 
intraparty discussion, debate, and compromise fol- 
lowing Tito’s speech established a tenuous consensus 
among the regional leaderships on the broad outlines 
of the reforms to be adopted.”® This allowed the cen- 
tral leadership to proceed to the preparation of spe- 
cific constitutional amendments for the reorganization 
and operation of the federation. The federal parlia- 
ment’s Joint Commission for constitutional questions 
created three “working groups” to prepare proposals 
concerning the immediate issues raised by the con- 
tinuing interregional stalemate and by the initiative to 
create a collective presidency: reorganization of the 
organs of the federation; reformulation of relations be- 
tween the federation, the republics, and the autono- 
mous provinces; and specification of the economic 
functions of the federation. These groups were com- 
posed of one representative from each republic and 
province and one from the military. Because the mili- 
tary transcended regional and national divisions, its 
representative could legitimately represent an “‘all- 
Yugoslav” position in the deliberations of these 
groups. All other members were appointed by, and 
required to represent the positions of, their respective 
republics or provinces. The task of these groups was 
not to reconcile conflicts among those positions. 
Rather, it was simply to draft alternative formulations 
of constitutional amendments on the basis of those 
positions. 

Reconciliation, or ‘“harmonization,’’ was to take 
place in another, more authoritative body created by 
the Joint Commission, its Coordinating Commission.?’ 


*5Text in ibid., pp. 5-12. 

26See the discussion in ibid. Cf. the Serbian positions reported in 
Borba, Sept. 25, 1970; and Politika, Oct. 23, 1970. 

27 Informativni Bilten Savezne Skupstine (Belgrade; hereafter /BSS), 
No. 32, Nov. 30, 1970, pp. 26-28. 


The Coordinating Commission was headed by Kardelj 
and composed of three representatives from each re- 
public and two from each autonomous province. Its 
22 members were determined by the regional lead- 
erships themselves and consisted of individuals whose 
personal political authority permitted them both to 
represent the views of their respective regions and to 
reconcile these views with those of the others. They 
included 7 of the 15 members of the party’s Executive 
Bureau and 13 of the 52 members of the party’s 
Presidium.?8 

Discussions in the Coordinating Commission were 
highly contentious, for they focused not only on differ- 
ences between constitutional formulas proposed by 
the regional representatives in the working groups but 
also on the frequently contradictory objective eco- 
nomic interests of the regions.?° At certain key points 
in the work of the Commission, a subgroup of its 
members—probably the seven members from the LCY’s 
Executive Bureau—met separately in closed sessions 
to resolve particularly difficult issues or to expedite the 
functioning of the Commission. The Commission as a 
whole operated on the principle of consensus. Con- 
Sequently, its decisions were often the product of 
compromises.°° 

This commission corresponded closely in function 
to the commission of the same name that had been 
established earlier in the Federal Executive Council. It 
provided a highly authoritative forum for the resolution 
of interregional conflicts before such conflicts became 
Subject to public discussion. Indeed, the entire or- 
ganization and operation of the constitutional drafting 
process reinforced the decision-making pattern that 
had been evolving in state and party bodies since 
1966, namely, the adoption of consensus as the basis 
for decision-making in negotiations among representa- 
tives of the regions. 

The 1971 constitutional amendments that resulted 
from these deliberations have already been described 
in detail in this journal.*' But it is important to note 
again that although they transferred to the republics 
and provinces a substantial proportion of the deci- 
Sion-making authority that had heretofore rested with 
the federation, they did not dramatically alter either 
the principles or existing practices of decision-making 


28 Ibid., p. 27; and Borba, Nov. 7, 1970. 

29See /BSS, No. 42, Feb. 20, 1971, pp. 2-3; and the lengthy report 
on the Commission's work in LCY, Ustavne promene (sestnaesta 
sednica Predsednistva SKJ) (Constitutional Changes |16th Session of 
the Presidium of the LCY |), Belgrade, Komunist, 1971 

30/BSS, No. 42, Feb. 20, 1971, pp. 2-3. 

31See Paul Shoup, “The National Question in Yugoslavia,” 
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at the federal level. They formally established prior 


consultation, interregional negotiation, and ‘“‘harmoni- 
zation’’ of regional interests as the bases of 
decision-making, even in areas that ostensibly re- 
mained in the competence of the federation. Yet the 
chairman of the working group for relations between 
the federation, republics, and provinces acknowl- 
edged that ‘“‘such is the practice even now” and 
suggested that the amendments simply ‘‘institution- 
alized” the existing pattern of decision-making.* 

The principle of “harmonization of interests,” or 
consensual decision-making, was also applied to the 
collective Presidency established by the amendments. 
Its members were to ‘‘work on the basis of adjustment 
of views.” But they were not expected to make many 
formal decisions themselves. Rather, they were to 
identify interregional conflicts and act quickly to facili- 
tate the resolution of such conflicts by other organs.%3 
In other words, they were expected to perform collec- 
tively the role of interregional ‘‘broker” that Tito had 
up to then been performing individually. 

That task was made more difficult, however, by the 
size of the Presidency and the diversity of its member- 
ship. The 1971 amendments incorporated the princi- 
ple of regional representation in central decision- 
making bodies as it had evolved since 1966, and 
applied it to the collective state Presidency as well as 
to the Federal Executive Council and its interrepublic 
committees. All were to be constituted on the principle 
of equal representation of the republics and ‘‘corre- 
sponding” representation of the provinces. (Even the 
military command was to be determined according to 
the principle of “the most proportional representation” 
of the republics and provinces.)** In the case of the 
Presidency, representation of the multinational 
character of Bosnia, Vojvodina, and Kosovo was also 
deemed necessary. Consequently, each republic was 
to have three representatives, and each province, 
two.*° With the inclusion of Tito, the size of the Presi- 
dency reached 23 persons. Some regions selected 
their most powerful leaders for membership in the 
Presidency, while others selected less authoritative 
figures in their leaderships. The presidents of the 
eight regional parliaments were ex officio members. 
Both their large numbers and diversity of political 
Statures would later make it very difficult for the mem- 
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Yugoslav President Josip Broz Tito during a September 
1971 visit to Ludbreg, Croatia. At left, Tito’s wife | 
Jovanka; at right, Savka Dabcevic-Kucar, then Presi- | 
dent of the Central Committee of the Croatian League | 
of Communists. 3) 
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bers of the Presidency to achieve either the degree of |} 


unity or corporate authority required for them to per- |. 
form their prescribed role. 

Adoption of the amendments in June 1971 led to 
reorganization of the Federal Executive Council in 
July. As called for in the amendments, the Council es- |’ 
tablished interrepublic committees to take over the |. 
role performed since 1967 by its Coordinating Com- 
mission. One committee was created for each of the 
five broad areas of federal policy on which interre- 
gional conflict during the preceding years had focused 
and for which the amendments required interregional 
consensus: development policy, the monetary system, | 
foreign trade and the foreign currency exchange sys- |) 
tem, finance, and regulation of the market. However, 
even though the amendments called for equal repre- 
sentation of the republics and only corresponding rep- |) 
resentation of the provinces, each committee was ac- |} 
tually composed of a president drawn from among the | 
members of the Federal Executive Council and one 
representative appointed by each of the regional | 
executive councils—a structure duplicating precisely 
that of the working groups that had prepared the draft |} 
amendments. At the same time, the Coordinating | h 
Commission of the Federal Executive Council was re- 
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tained as a higher and more authoritative arena for the 
handling of those conflicts that could not be resolved 
in the committees.*° 

None of the organizational and procedural prescrip- 
tions for the resolution of interregional conflict con- 
tained in the 1971 amendments proved effective in 
the short term. The collective Presidency, the newly 
reorganized Federal Executive Council, and the inter- 
republic committees fell victim to the same interre- 
gional deadlock over substantive policy issues that 
had paralyzed the state and party leaderships during 
the preceding four years. In fact, the process of con- 
stitutional reform in many ways exacerbated the re- 
gional economic, ethnic, and political conflicts that di- 
vided the leaderships. Nationalistic forces throughout 
Yugoslavia used discussions of constitutional ques- 
tions and, later, public forums organized for the dis- 
cussion of draft amendments to propose highly pro- 
vocative constitutional formulas of their own and to 
raise highly explosive issues that heretofore could not 
legitimately have been raised publicly.°’ 


Croatian Crisis and Its Aftermath 


The exacerbation of national conflict was most pro- 
nounced in Croatia, where already well-organized 
nationalistic forces—both Croat and Serb—grew 
dramatically in size, gained increasing popular sup- 
port, and became politically more active during the 
spring of 1971. The rise of an organized Croatian 
nationalist movement and of nationalistic sentiments 
among the masses in Croatia during the period 
1969-71 have been well documented elsewhere and 
need not be treated in any detail here.*® It is important 
to note, however, that the Croatian party leadership 
could not agree on how to react to these develop- 
ments. Some Croatian leaders, confident that they 
could control the more extreme elements among the 
nationalists, attempted to use popular nationalist 
pressures as leverage against the leaderships of other 
regions in order to win further concessions on sub- 
stantive policy and constitutional issues. Among them, 
these individuals occupied almost all the most au- 
thoritative positions in the party apparatus and other 
sociopolitical organizations of the republic, and they 


36 Siluzbeni List (Belgrade), No. 32, July 28, 1971; No. 37, Aug. 26, 
1971; No. 21, Apr. 20, 1974. 

37 See, for example, the report of a discussion organized by the Law 
Faculty section of the Association of University Instructors in Belgrade, 
in Bilandzic, op. cit., pp. 287-88. 

38 See, for example, Dennison Rusinow, The Yugoslav Experiment, 
Berkeley, CA, The University of California Press, 1977, pp. 273ff. 


used their authority to ensure the adoption of positions 
sympathetic to nationalistic demands. The entire 
leadership had accepted and approved this strategy in 
late 1969 and had put it into effect in early 1970. But 
by early 1971, some Croation leaders began to see the 
growing power of the nationalist organizations and 
especially of the Matica Hrvatska as a threat to the 
party’s political monopoly, and increasingly nationalis- 
tic sentiments in the populace as a threat to the unity 
and stability of the Yugoslav state. These leaders, al- 
though themselves occupants of high positions in the 
republic party organization, could not effectively op- 
pose the policies of the former group, who could in- 
voke the principles of party discipline to enforce com- 
pliance. 

Although the 1971 amendments reflected almost 
complete acceptance of the positions formulated by 
the Croatian political leadership, including even the 
establishment of an effective regional veto over federal 
decision-making, nationalists in Croatia remained un- 
satisfied. They advanced additional demands in new 
areas, some of them separatist in all but name. These 
demands contributed to the growing uneasiness of 
some members of the Croatian leadership, the lead- 
erships of the other republics and provinces, and 
President Tito. In a series of closed meetings, all three 
demanded that those in command of the Croatian 
party apparatus support more forcefully adoption of 
the amendments (in whose preparation they had par- 
ticipated), move decisively against the increasingly 
oppositional Croatian nationalist movement and its 
leaders, and proceed to the negotiation of the solu- 
tions to the pressing problems confronting the central 
organs of the state and party. But all three refrained 
from explicit public criticism of events in Croatia and 
the policies of the Croatian party, for they remained 
convinced that those in command of the Croatian 
party retained control over the nationalists and would 
on their own take the action necessary to enforce 
agreements negotiated in the central party organs.°° 

By July 1971, a majority of the Croatian party’s 
Executive Committee sought more resolute action 
against the nationalists. In August, this majority em- 
barked on a determined struggle to wrest control of 


39 This is evident from the material in League of Communists of 
Croatia, CC, /zvestaj o stanju u Savezu komunista Hrvatske u odnosu 
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Croatia with Respect to the Penetration of Nationalism into Its Ranks 
|Report Adopted at the 28th Session of the Central Committee of the 
League of Communists of Croatia, May 8, 1972]), Zagreb, Informationa 
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the party away from those sympathetic to the 
nationalists. By early November, however, it became 
convinced that by itself it could not win control of the 
Croatian party organization and that those who did 
control this organization could no longer control either 
the growing nationalist fervor in the republic or the 
growing power of the nationalist movement. Con- 
sequently, that majority appealed to President Tito to 
support its bid to overturn the top leadership of the 
Croatian party.*° 

If Tito required additional evidence that such action 
was necessary—and the record strongly suggests that 
he did not*’'—events of the following weeks provided 
it. The nationalist leadership of the Croatian student 
movement escalated its essentially separatist de- 
mands and, to support them, launched a strike at 
Zagreb University.*? 

Almost simultaneously with the beginning of the 
strike, the entire political leadership of the republic 
was summoned to a meeting with President Tito. After 
20 hours of argument, the now-famous 21st Session 
of the central party Presidium was convened on De- 
cember 1.*° For the first time since the Slovenian 
“road-building crisis,” the entire political leadership of 
the country was assembled to criticize events in a 
single republic and the shortcomings of that republic’s 
leadership.** For the first time ever, that criticism was 
made public. The text of Tito’s opening remarks, in 
which he characterized the Croatian nationalist 
movement led by the Matica Hrvatska as counter- 
revolutionary and severely criticized the Croatian lead- 
ers for their failure to control it, was broadcast while 
the meeting was still in progress.*° Both this and the 
text of his equally critical closing remarks were pub- 
lished immediately after the meeting.*® 

The antinationalist majority in the Croatian lead- 
ership now moved to force the resignations of those 
leaders compromised by too close an association with 
the nationalist movement and to assume control of the 
party itself. Capitalizing on the force of Tito’s public 
condemnation, the backing of the military (which Tito con- 
trolled), and the leadership of Vladimir Bakaric (the 
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most influential individual in the Croatian party), the | 
new Croatian team conducted a widespread purge of | 
the party, government, and other sociopolitical and | 
cultural organizations in Croatia. It did so in order to 
reassert the authority of central leadership organs over 
local and regional organizations in the party and to re- 
store party control over the social, cultural, and politi- 
cal institutions of the republic.*’ 

At the same time, a coalition of regional and central 
political figures, headed by Tito, pursued a similar |. 
policy at the center. In an effort to improve the cohe- 
Siveness of central party organs, Tito took over direct 
supervision of the central Presidium and Executive | 
Bureau.*® In January 1972, the Executive Bureau was 
reduced from 15 to 9 members, and its heretofore 
bimonthly rotating chairmanship was replaced by a 
permanent Secretaryship. Stane Dolanc, who had 
been Chairman during the recent crisis and had 
proved himself a loyal and capable executor of Tito’s 
policies, was appointed Secretary of the Bureau.*? At 
the 10th Party Congress, held in May 1974, the 
Bureau was expanded to 12 members and was made 
the Executive Committee of the Presidium.®° 


The Tito-led coalition also reasserted the right of |’ 


central party organs to monitor and, if necessary, | 
intervene in the affairs of the regional organizations. In 
September 1972, even though this coalition may not |” 
yet have commanded the support of a majority of the | 
leadership, it put recalcitrant regional leaders on | 
notice by circulating a letter to all party organizations | 
in which it condemned the transformation of the LCY 
into “an unstable coalition of republic and provincial | 
organizations,”” emphasized the responsibility of re- | 
gional leaderships for the implementation of central |. 
policy, and affirmed the right of central organs to en- | 
sure that implementation.®' In October, it began a |) 
series of such interventions by forcing the leaders of 
the Serbian republic organization to resign.5? Over the | 
course of the next year, leadership or cadres changes || 
followed in all the other republic and provincial or- | 
ganizations. By the time of the 10th Congress, 24 of |) 
the 52 members of the Presidium elected in 1969 had |. 
been replaced—11 of them for having come into }) 
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| 


Josip Broz Tito, President of the League of Com- 


| munists of Yugoslavia (LCY), and Stane Dolanc, then 


| Secretary of the Executive Committee of the Presidium 


| of the LCY Central Committee, at the party’s 10th Con- 


} gress, in May 1974. 


| “conflict with the course of the LCY.’®3 


These changes have been widely and correctly 


| characterized as a recentralization of power in the 


party. Nevertheless, it is important to note that that 


| recentralization was limited. To be sure, the Tito-led 
| coalition established the right of central organs inde- 
pendently to determine their own internal organization 


and operation, to expel individuals from their ranks, 


| and to remove regional leaders from office. But it did 
| not assert the right of central organs independently to 


| appoint either their own members or the leaders of 


regional organizations. That appointment power, as 
well as the power to control cadres assignments in 
lower-level party organizations, remained in the hands 


| of the regional leaderships themselves. Even after the 
| 10th Congress, the central party organs continued to 


be made up of individuals appointed by, and therefore 
responsible to, their respective regional or military 


| party organizations. In addition, the Executive Bureau 


was reorganized in January 1972 so that it consisted 


| of younger and less influential party functionaries. 
| This limited the accumulation of power by this poten- 
tial ‘party center.” Moreover, the Tito-led coalition did 


not abandon the principle of consensual decision- 


|} making, based on interregional consultation and 
| “harmonization” of positions, that had evolved in the 


party since 1966. Indeed, during the period after the 
10th Congress, that process became a central ele- 


ment in the effort to restore cohesiveness to the central 
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party leadership. 

Nor did the postcrisis leadership abandon the prin- 
ciple of consensual decision-making in the state and 
government that was embodied in the 1971 amend- 
ments. In fact, many issues on which the federal gov- 
ernment had earlier been stalemated were now re- 
solved in the interrepublic committees that had been 
established for that purpose in July 1971. Two weeks 
after the 21st session, for example, an agreement was 
reached on the foreign-currency retention quota and 
exchange system—matters that had been of central 
concern to the nationalist press in Croatia and a bone 
of contention between the Croatian and other regional 
leaderships for several years. This agreement was but 
the first of more than 120 solutions to interregional 
conflicts forged in these committees during the first 
seven to eight months of 1972.° 

During the postcrisis period, issues on which these 
committees could not reach agreement were referred 
to the Coordinating Commission of the Federal Execu- 
tive Council and, if still unresolved, to the Council as a 
whole. If the issue could not be resolved by the Coun- 
cil, it was then referred to the collective state Presi- 
dency. However, the Presidency was reluctant to con- 
sider any but the most intractable issues, and in almost 
all cases the Council or its Coordinating Commission 
proved able to resolve the conflict.*® 

The Presidency itself operated on the principle of 
“harmonization” of regional interests, but even solu- 
tions devised by the Presidency and supported 
Unanimously by its members could be rejected by the 
regional representatives in the interrepublic commit- 
tees or Federal Executive Council. In such situations, 
the Presidency was empowered by the 1971 amend- 
ments to impose a temporary solution with the force of 
law. During the first 18 months of its operation, how- 
ever, it waS compelled to do so only once.°*® 

As this suggests, the Federal Executive Council and 
its staff played an increasingly important role in the 
resolution of interregional conflicts in the postcrisis 
period. Its representatives in the deliberations of inter- 
republic committees took positions that were de- 
veloped in permanent commissions composed of 
members drawn from the Council itself, from federal 
organizations and institutions, and from “other organi- 
zations that carry out activity on the entire territory of 
Yugoslavia.’’®’? They viewed issues from the perspec- 
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tive of ‘“‘all-Yugoslav,” or “‘federal,’’ interests rather 
than regional interests. In turn, they counterposed 
federal interests to those advanced by the regional 
representatives, with whom they participated on an 
equal basis in the interrepublic committees. This 
proved to be a highly effective strategy for the resolu- 
tion of interregional conflicts. 

Such a strategy, however, relegated the Chamber of 
Nationalities of the federal parliament to an insignifi- 
cant role in the federal decision-making process. The 
Chamber and its committees were excluded from the 
deliberations of the interrepublic committees and 
Federal Executive Council. By the time proposals 
reached the Chamber, they already reflected the 
compromise of conflicting regional interests and car- 
ried the approval of the republic and provincial gov- 
ernments. Because any substantive changes of a pro- 
posal would necessitate its return to an interrepublic 
committee for additional “harmonization” of regional 
interests, the members of the Chamber were both re- 
luctant to make changes in, and under pressure from 
their respective regional leaderships not to alter, the 
proposals that appeared before them.*® 


The Constitution of 1974 


Questions such as the role of the Chamber became 
a central concern of the groups that drafted the text of 
a new constitution incorporating and extending the 
principles adopted in 1971. Even as the 1971 
amendments were being drafted, the leadership had 
acknowledged that their adoption would necessitate 
preparation of another constitution. In July 1971, that 
task was entrusted to a new, smaller Coordinating 
Commission, composed primarily of the politically less 
powerful members of its predecessor.°? This Commis- 
sion could not begin serious work, however, until the 
larger political crisis was resolved. 

In February 1972, the drafting process got under 
way in earnest. Its organization and operation were 
almost identical to that whereby the earlier amend- 
ments had been hammered out. Three groups that 
had been established in December 1970 to work on 
longer-range reforms of the assembly system, the 
commune, and the system of self-management were 
Subordinated to the new Coordinating Commission. 
These groups had originally been composed of one 


°® See the report of a speech to the parliamentary leadership by the 
President of the federal parliament, in /BSS, No. 74, Feb. 10, 1972, 
pp. 3-4. 

®9/BSS, Nos. 58/59, July 30-Aug. 10, 1971, p. 4; and No. 93, 
Sept. 30, 1972, p. 4. 
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representative from each of the eight regions. When 
they resumed work in 1972, however, a representative 
of the military was added to their memberships. This’ 
addition brought their composition into line with the 
groups that had drafted the 1971 amendments, but it 
also reflected the increased direct participation of the 
military in the political life of the country after the’ 
crisis. Representatives of sociopolitical organizations 
on the federal level and functionaries of the federation 
also participated in the work of these groups.® This. 
departure from earlier practice reflected the effort 
then taking place in the permanent commissions of 
the Federal Executive Council to include representa- 
tives of ‘‘all-Yugoslav” interests in the formulation of 
federal policy, and it presaged the later creation of! 
“federal councils’ in which direct consultation and! 
negotiation would be carried out among both regional’ 
and all-Yugoslav interests under the auspices of the 
Federal Executive Council and the collective state: 
Presidency.®' 

During preparation of the new constitution, “quite! 
different and sometimes even fundamentally con- 
tradictory’” positions were expressed with regard to in- 
Stitutional and procedural arrangements for federal 
decision-making in areas requiring interregional 
agreement.®? To resolve these conflicts, the Coor- 
dinating Commission in May 1972 appointed a special’ 
working group to review both the functions of, and the 
methods of decision-making in, the federation and to 
recommend a solution to the political emasculation of! 
the Chamber of Nationalities. The group was composed’ 
of one representative appointed by each republic and! 
province and the military and was under the chair- 
manship of the Vice-President of the federal parlia- 
ment. Five of these ten individuals had served in 19707 
and 1971 on either the working group for organs of 
the federation or the working group for relations be-| 
tween the federation and the republics and provinces, | 
and they were already fully committed to the transfer’ 
of authority to the regions that was provided for in the” 
amendments drafted by those groups. Members of the 
earlier groups who had opposed that devolution were 
not included among the new working group’s mem- 
bers. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this group rec- 
ommended that federal decisions requiring interre-_ 
gional agreement be adopted by unanimous vote of 
the regional parliaments acting separately rather than 
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by a central parliamentary body composed of repre- 
sentatives of the regions.®* Nor is it Surprising that the 
Coordinating Commission, half of whose members 
were the presidents of the regional parliaments, at first 
endorsed this proposal,®* for this solution represented 
a logical continuation of the devolution of authority to 
the regions carried out in 1971. 

Unlike the earlier amendments, however, the draft 
constitution was prepared during a period in which a 
Coalition in the central party leadership was striving to 
restore central authority in the country. Under the 
chairmanship of Kardelj and with the participation of 
two other members of the party’s Executive Bureau 
who were at the same time members of the Commis- 
sion plus another ‘“‘representative” of that Bureau, the 
Coordinating Commission decided to preserve the ex- 
istence of a federal parliamentary body through which 
the republics and provinces would formally express 
their agreement on, or opposition to, federal policies.®° 
Other changes embodied in the 1974 constitution 
drafted by the Commission also strengthened central 
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authority in the state and government, but in a fashion 
parallel to the strengthening of central authority in the 
party. That is, they were limited by the retention of 
principles and practices that reinforced the power of 
the regions. The 1974 constitution, for example, 
explicitly forbids members of the Federal Executive 
Council from receiving or acting on instructions from 
their respective regions. Council members are re- 
quired instead to act in the interest of the country as a 
whole. At the same time, however, the Council is 
composed according to a formula that requires the 
representation of each region, and it operates ac- 
cording to rules that require both the participation of 
regional representatives in its deliberations and the 
adoption of decisions by consensus.®® Similarly, the 
new constitution strengthens the cohesiveness, rein- 
forces the decision-making capabilities, and increases 
the authority of the collective Presidency by reducing 
it from 23 members to 9, while preserving the mem- 
bership in it of the President of the LCY. But the 8 
remaining members are elected by the regional 
parliaments—a situation that places their selection 
under the effective control of the regional leaderships. 

Nowhere is the tension between central and re- 
gional authority more obvious than in the provisions 
for the organization and operation of the new federal 
parliament and especially its Chamber of Republics 
and Provinces, successor to the Chamber of 
Nationalities. The retention of a central parliamentary 
body with decision-making competence in areas that 
require interregional agreement compels delegations 
elected by the regional parliaments to come together, 
rather than meet separately, to express and defend 
the positions of their respective regions. This permits 
representatives of the Federal Executive Council to 
exercise influence over the discussion and adoption of 
the Council’s proposals by the regional assemblies, 
just as they do over preparation of the proposals, for 
they perform precisely the same role in the delibera- 
tions of the Chamber of Republics and Provinces and 
its working bodies as they do in the deliberations of 
the interrepublic committees, permanent commis- 
sions, and federal councils of the Federal Executive 
Council itself. The constitution provides that delegates 
in the Chamber retain their membership in the 
parliaments that elect them, keep those parliaments 
informed of developments in the Chamber, and par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of those parliaments. In 


56 See Article 362, in Federal Assembly, Information Service, 
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hamber of Nationalities, reads the proclamation of Yugoslavia’s new Constitution 


in the Central Hall of the Federal Assembly on February 21, 1974. 


practice, such provisions have meant that delegations 
in the Chamber of Republics and Provinces not only 
represent the interests of their respective regions but 
also function as channels for the exercise of central 
influence over their respective regions.®” 

At the same time, the constitution makes important 
concessions to regional authority by setting limits, in 
its provisions for the organization and operation of the 
federal parliament, on the centralization of power. For 
instance, on issues subject to interregional negotia- 
tion, voting in the Chamber of Republics and Prov- 
inces is by regional delegation, and adoption of a 
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®7 Assembly of the SFRY, Chamber of Republics and Provinces, 
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proposal requires the approval of each delegation. No 
discussion of an issue that requires interregional 
agreement may take place in the working bodies of 
the Chamber unless all regions are represented. Both 
the delegations and the individual delegates are re- 
quired to represent the positions of their respective: 
regional parliaments in such discussions, and all deci- 
sions on such issues must be adopted unanimously.® 
These provisions institutionalize the informal practices 
that evolved in the period after the 1967 and 1968 
amendments, and introduce a formal veto into the 
federal decision-making process. With the inclusion of 
the Chamber and its working bodies in the preliminary 


68 Articles 296 and 297, in Federal Assembly, Information Service, 
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deliberations of the interrepublic committees, perma- 
nent commissions, and federal councils of the Federal 
Executive Council,®* the Chamber as a whole is pro- 
tected against being reduced to a rubber stamp. 


Patterns of Decision-making 


Since the 10th Congress and the adoption of the 
new constitution in 1974, tension between central and 
regional power and authority in the party and state has 
been a persistent feature of Yugoslav politics. Detailed 
study of the decision-making process in the federal 
parliament since the adoption of the new constitution 
suggests that in the state the power of the center — 
that is, of the Federal Executive Council—has been 
increasing.”° A large part of this power derives from 
the Council’s near-monopoly over the scientific, tech- 
nical, and bureaucratic resources of the state and 
over the agenda of federal decision-making. The 
former enables it to amass an overwhelming amount 
of evidence and material in support of its position on 
any given issue, and the latter enables it to avoid con- 
fronting issues with which it is unwilling or unable to 
deal. But an important source of this power has been 
the ability of the Council and its representatives to 
formulate compromise solutions to conflicts in the in- 
terrepublic committees, permanent commissions, and 
federal councils under its control and in the working 
bodies of the Chamber of Republics and Provinces. 

The responses of the Council and its representatives 
to interregional conflicts in the Chamber suggest that 
the Council follows a relatively simple strategy for reg- 
ulation of such conflicts. It attempts at each stage in 
the decision-making process to preserve its own pro- 
posal against amendment by any region. To accom- 
plish this end, it either attacks the substance of the 
amendments themselves or enlists the self-interested 
opposition of other regions. When amendment be- 
comes necessary, it normally seeks to minimize the 
substance of the amendment by offering a less spe- 
cific and more complicated formulation of the dis- 
puted proposal that appears to satisfy both or all of the 
regions in conflict. Alternatively, it tries to link together 
its proposals on several issues to form a package deal 
in which concessions to regional interests offset one 


68 Assembly of the SFRY, Chamber of Republics and Provinces, 
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another. It is not unlikely that the Council follows the 
same strategy in the interrepublic committees, per- 
manent commissions, and federal councils during the 
preparation of draft proposals. 

The Council’s ability to impose such solutions de- 
pends in large part on the willingness of regional rep- 
resentatives in these various organs and institutions to 
compromise. However, the Council does possess 
some leverage to encourage such willingness. If inter- 
regional conflicts in the Chamber of Republics and 
Provinces prevent the adoption of a proposal the 
Council deems “indispensable,” the Council can, with 
the approval of the collective Presidency, initiate a 
procedure for adoption of the proposal as a ‘‘tempo- 
rary measure.” That procedure calls for a vote of the 
full Chamber of Republics and Provinces by individual 
delegates rather than by delegations and requires only 
a two-thirds majority for passage.’' This makes it pos- 
sible to pass a measure over the unified resistance of 
delegates from two of the republics or from one re- 
public and both of the provinces, and the pressure 
that would be brought to bear by the combined sup- 
port of the Federal Executive Council and the Presi- 
dency for such a move would make it unlikely that uni- 
fied resistance could be maintained in any but the 
most extreme of circumstances. Consequently, it is 
not surprising that when the working bodies and lead- 
ership of the Chamber of Republics and Provinces 
appear to reach a deadlock, additional and more au- 
thoritative members of the Council join the discus- 
sions or the discussions are transferred to the Council 
itself. The increased participation of the Council, then, 
almost always results in interregional agreement. 

Nevertheless, the role of regional representatives in 
the federal decision-making process of the state now 
appears secure. During recent months, for example, 
this role has been affirmed. In the summer of 1979, 
the Federal Executive Council undertook a series of 
regulatory measures aimed at stabilizing the economy, 
and the Council’s seeming independence of action led 
the editors of the party’s own organizational journal to 
ask whether the federation was not ‘‘turning full cir- 
cle’ and to warn that “earlier experience should not 
be ignored.’’”? Almost precisely 10 years earlier, such 
administrative actions by the Council led to the 
“Slovenian road-building crisis.” Now, however, the 
Yugoslav press was careful to point out that “there is 
no doubt that [the Council] ... simply placed its sig- 
nature under decisions already harmonized politically 


71 Article 302, in Federal Assembly, Information Service, Secretariat, 
The Constitution... , p. 249. 
72 As cited in NIN, No. 1494, Aug. 26, 1979. 
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of Yugoslavia. 


at the beginning of the summer.’’73 

In the party, by contrast, there has been continuing 
tension between central and regional power since the 
10th Congress. The 12-member Executive Committee 
appointed at that congress was composed of six 
members of the Presidium and six nonmembers, 
drawn from the Central Committee. In February 1975, 
the six nonmembers were elevated to Presidium 
membership, thereby increasing the authority and 
prestige of the central executive organ. At the same 
time, however, it was necessary to add three other 
members of the Central Committee to the Presidium in 
order to preserve the representational balance among 
republics, provinces, and the military.”* The dilution of 
authority and the reduction in effectiveness of 
decision-making that probably resulted from this ex- 
pansion of the Presidium from 37 to 48 members may 
have led to a proposal (alleged to have been under 
consideration in June 1977) to establish a small, 
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The building in Novi Beograd (New Belgrade) that houses the Federal Executive Council and federal Presidency 
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Politburo-like central organ.’> That such a body has 
yet to be created is not surprising, for its creation in- 
evitably would have been opposed by the still-powerful 
regional leaderships. 

Nonetheless, central authority was enhanced at the 
11th Party Congress, which met in June 1978, by re- 
duction of the Presidium to its 24 most powerful 
members, by appointment of Stane Dolanc as Secre- 
tary of the Presidium, and by appointment of nine 
“executive secretaries.”’® It was also strengthened by 
changes in the party statutes that exempted the Pre- 
sidium from the requirement for leading organs to re- 
place one third of their members at each election, that 
prohibited the exclusion of any Central Committee 
member from the party without the knowledge and 
participation of the Presidium, and that affirmed the 
right of central organs to maintain direct communica- 
tion with, and “extend help” to, local party and other 


78Richard F. Staar, Ed., Yearbook on International Communist 
Affairs, 1977, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1977, p. 92. 
76 Politika, June 24, 1978. 
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sociopolitical organizations throughout the country.”’ 
These changes increased both the authority and au- 
tonomy of the central leadership and legitimized its in- 
tervention in the affairs of lower party organizations. 

All the same, the power of regional party organiza- 
tions was not formally diminished. The new Presidium 
included the presidents of the regional party organiza- 
tions, and it was constituted on the basis of the 
explicit formula for regional representation that had 
first been established 10 years earlier. Moreover, the 
“executive secretaries” were selected from each of the 
regions and the military. 

Indeed, new rules in the party statute adopted at 
| the 11th Congress affirmed the role of regional leaders 
| in the operation of the Presidium. These new rules re- 
| quired participation of representatives of the regional 
central committees in the determination of changes in 
Presidium membership between congresses and 
Stipulated that the President of the LCY must discuss 
current issues with, and the Presidium must coordi- 
nate its activities with, the regional leaderships. Al- 
though such provisions simply formalized existing 
practice, they clearly represented an attempt to make 
it more difficult to exercise central authority in the ab- 
sence of interregional consensus. A change in the 
rules to prohibit reelection to ‘‘executive-political” po- 
sitions in the party also constrained the further growth 
of central power by preventing any of the executive 
secretaries of the Presidium from consolidating their 
positions. 

During the year after the 11th Congress, a series of 
organizational and procedural changes in the central 
party organs imposed additional restrictions on the 
exercise of central authority. In November 1978, 
Politika reported that the Presidium had ‘‘recently’’ 
adopted new rules of procedure by which a new post 
of Chairman of the Presidium was created. The 
Chairman would share many of the powers and re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary and would take over the 
most important of them completely.”® With the estab- 
lishment of this post, the powers, authority, and pres- 
tige of the Secretaryship declined dramatically. Six 
months later, in May 1979, Dolanc, the incumbent 
Secretary since 1972, was replaced ‘‘at his own re- 
quest.’’’”? The Chairmanship and Secretaryship of the 
Presidium were now to rotate among the Presidium 
members and among the executive secretaries from 
each of the regional organizations on a yearly and 
biyearly basis, respectively. It appears that the repre- 
sentatives of the military are not to be included in this 
rotation. Their exclusion from these posts reflects the 
demotion of the military at the 11th Congress to a 
Status inferior to that of a provincial organization. 


The application of a principle of rotation to the 
leading postions in the Presidium was consistent with 
a new campaign for collective leadership. President 
Tito initiated this campaign in November 1978, when 
in a speech before a trade union congress he 
Suggested that yearly rotation should be applied to 
almost all organs and organizations ‘‘from the com- 
mune to the Federation.’’®° In April 1979, the Central 
Committee endorsed the idea. 

But this principle was inconsistent with past efforts 
to establish and maintain a strong party center capa- 
ble of mediating conflicts among the regional lead- 
erships. Given a high level of agreement among the 
regional representatives who compose the Presidium, 
an autonomous party center might be unnecessary. 
However, recent Central Committee discussions indi- 
cate that the regional leaderships in Yugoslavia con- 
tinue to be divided by conflicts arising out of the con- 
tradictory economic interests of their respective re- 
gions.®' Even under such circumstances, the applica- 
tion of a principle of rotation to the leading positions in 
the party does not by itself undermine the decision- 
making principles and practices that have emerged in 
the country since 1966. Indeed, rotation of control 
over the executive powers of the Presidium and ex- 
pansion of collective participation in the work of the 
President of the LCY can be seen as an attempt to 
reinforce this approach. Were the campaign for collec- 
tive leadership limited to these changes, the system of 
decision-making based on regional representation, 
interregional negotiation, and consensus might prove 
remarkably stable in the post-Tito period. However, 
other proposals for change already adopted as part of 
that campaign strike at the very foundations of that 
system. 


Rotation in the Regions 


Following the death of Edvard Kardelj early in 1979, 
the Presidium adopted a set of conclusions that car- 
ried the principle of collective leadership still further. 
At its June meeting, it called for political leaders to 


77Cf. statutes in LCY, Deseti kongres..., pp. 335ff.; and idem, 
Jedanaesti kongres Saveza komunista Jugoslavije: referat i zavrsna 
riiec Predsjednika Tita, Rezolucije, Statut SKJ (11th Congress of the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia: Report and Concluding Speech 
of President Tito, Resolutions, and Statute of the LCY), Belgrade, 
Komunist, 1978, pp. 203ff. 

78 Politika, Nov. 10, 1978. 

79|bid., May 17, 1979. 

80lbid., Nov. 22, 1979. 

81 Note the division of regional views at the Sixth Session (Politika, 
June 29, 1979) and the Eighth Session (ibid., Oct. 19, 1979). 
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divest themselves of multiple political functions and 
for the principle of rotation to be applied to leading 
positions in the state and party organizations of the 
republics and provinces and to “the most responsible 
functions” at the federal level. The Presidium sched- 
uled the rotation in the regional party organizations for 
completion one year before the next round of party 
congresses and conferences—i.e., by late 1980—and 
in the regional parliaments and executive councils be- 
fore the end of the current mandate period—i.e., by 
1982.42 

The divestiture of multiple positions in the lead- 
ership began later that month when three members of 
the collective Presidency were dropped from the 
Presidium.®* A reduction in the overlap between the 
memberships of these bodies may make a marginal 
contribution to effective decision-making by the Presi- 
dency. As the official rationale suggests, these 
changes will allow at least some of the Presidency’s 
members to concentrate on their responsibilities as 
final arbiters of interregional conflicts in the state. 

But the changes that are likely to result if the pro- 
posals for rotation are implemented could well under- 
mine the operation of the system. As the Presidium is 
structured at present, rotation of the presidents of the 
central and provincial committees of the regions will 
produce an annual turnover of one third of the Pre- 
sidium’s membership. Yet the pattern of political 
changes in Yugoslavia since 1966 suggests that a sys- 
tem of political decision-making based on regional 
representation, interregional negotiation, and consen- 
sus requires stable regional party leaderships if it is to 
operate successfully. Stability of leading cadres in the 
regions, and especially of regional representatives in 
the Presidium, permits development of the kind of 
mutual personal trust and understanding that allows 
regional leaders to make the concessions that are 
often necessary to bring about agreement and to do so 
with confidence that these concessions will be recip- 
rocated in some as yet unspecified way in the future. 

Even more important, long tenure permits regional 
political leaders to consolidate their control over their 
respective party organizations. In the aftermath of the 
“Croatian crisis’ of 1971, Western and Yugoslav 
analysts and some members of the Croatian lead- 
ership agreed that one condition that had made that 
crisis possible was the weakening of leadership con- 
trol of middle- and lower-level party organizations in 
the republic. Rotation of the regional leaderships un- 
doubtedly would weaken their control over lower or- 
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82 Politika, June 27, 1979. 
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ganizations in their republics, just as rotation at the 
level of the Presidium weakens central control over | 
the regions. If rotation is applied at the same time to | 
lower-level party organs, aS was suggested at the Oc- 
tober 1979 meeting of the LCY Central Committee, the | 
degree of control exercised by the regional leaderships | 
over their respective territories will diminish even fur- | 
ther. 

Any weakening of control over lower-level party or- | 
ganizations also raises the possibility of a revival of | 
nationalist activity in the country, especially because | 
the introduction of rotation in state institutions will re- | 
quire yet another revision of the constitution. Well | 
aware of past events, the Presidium therefore em- | 
phasized in its June decision that the present 
amendment process “must be restricted to immediate | 
questions of the organization and composition of or- | 
gans, as well as the length of the mandate of the | 
president or chairman.’’®* But still more important is |. 
the prospect that a weakening of the regional lead- | 
erships may jeopardize their ability to enforce in their | 
own territories agreements reached in the Presidium. | 
Yugoslav experience suggests that the inability of a re- | 
gional leadership to enforce decisions arrived at | 
through interregional negotiation and consensual 
decision-making will imperil, if not destroy, the sys-: 
tem. | 

Whether rotation will actually be implemented in the 
regions remains in doubt. In January 1980, President 
Tito underwent leg surgery, and before he could re- 
cover, life-threatening complications set in. By March, 
his condition was critical, and it was uncertain how 
long he might live. But it was certain that he would 
never again play the role in Yugoslav politics that he 
had in the past. 


Prospects for the Post-Tito Period 


The death of Tito will remove the ultimate arbiter of 
political conflicts from the Yugoslav system. In the 
past, Tito’s support for any position in a situation of 
deadlock guaranteed its adoption as policy. Moreover, 
his personal authority over the military ensured that 
substantial coercive force could be mobilized to en- 
force that policy if necessary. His death, however, will 
not mean the abandonment of interregional negotia- | 
tion and consensus as the basic principles of Yugoslav 
decision-making. Instead, it will mean that consensus 
will become a necessary condition not only for routine | 
decision-making, but for crisis management as well. . 
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Members of the federal Presidency, proclaimed elected by a joint session of both chambers of the Yugoslav 
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parliament on May 15, 1979. Pictured from left to right (in parentheses, the republic or province represented): 
Stevan Doronjski, (Vojvodina), Vladimir Bakaric (Croatia), Fadilj Hodza (Kosovo), Cvijetin Mijatovic (Bosnia- 
Hercegovina), President Josip Broz Tito, Sergej Krajger (Slovenia), Vice-President Lazar Kolisevski (Macedonia), 
Petar Stambolic (Serbia), and Vidoje Zarkovic (Montenegro). 


The continuing success of the system will therefore 
depend on the continuing unity of the Yugoslav lead- 
ership after Tito. 

That leadership has already demonstrated its ability 
to govern successfully without the full participation of 
Tito. After the 10th Congress, Tito began to withdraw 
from direct involvement in domestic decision-making 
processes. On key questions, such as the selection of 
individuals for the posts of Chairman and Secretary of 
the Presidium, it appears that Tito continued to exer- 
cise personal control. He also continued, through fre- 
quent public speeches and exhortations, to lend sup- 
port to the policies adopted by the leadership and, 
through periodic affirmations of its stability, cohe- 
Siveness, and competence, to reinforce the authority of 
that leadership. But by 1976, he was no longer pre- 
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Siding over routine meetings of either the Presidium or 
the Presidency. During an interview granted in 
June 1976, a member of his personal cabinet assured 
this author that Tito was kept “fully informed” of the 
work of the collective Presidency. However, Tito’s 
comments at the October 1979 meeting of the party 
Presidium suggest that by then his knowledge of the 
routine activities of the leading organs of the party was 
limited to the information contained in formal re- 
ports.®° If this decreasing involvement in the day-to- 
day operation of the leading organs of the party and 
State is any indication, then, Tito’s death may not de- 
tract from the routine domestic decision-making 
capacity of the leadership. 
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In recent years, Tito has retained more personal 
control over the direction of foreign policy than over 
the direction of domestic policy. Even in this realm, 
however, the post-Tito leadership is likely to maintain 
a pattern of consensual decision-making. First, that 
pattern carries important benefits in two of the most 
important areas of Yugoslav concern: in relations 
among Communist parties and states and in the 
nonaligned movement. In both these areas, the 
Yugoslav diplomatic corps benefits from its domestic 
experience in the art of negotiation and consensus- 
building. Second, Yugoslav resistance to current 
Soviet actions aimed at establishing hegemony in both 
these areas must surely reinforce the Yugoslav com- 
mitment to maintaining consensual practices at home. 
Conversely, the successful maintenance of negotiation 
and consensus as the basis for domestic decision- 
making must stiffen Yugoslav resistance to efforts to 
undermine those principles in relations between 
States. 

The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan has magnified 
the long-standing threat of Soviet intervention in 
Yugoslavia and has thereby reinforced the unity of the 
Yugoslav leadership. The effect of such external in- 
centives to unity, however, may be short-lived. The 


Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia, for example, 
threatened Yugoslavia much more directly than have 
Soviet actions in Afghanistan, and it resulted in a 
much more dramatic upsurge in popular patriotism 
throughout Yugoslavia. Yet that invasion was followed 
less than three years later by the conflicts and crisis of 
1971. 

Thus, it would seem that the fate of post-Tito Yugo- 
Slavia will be determined largely from within, by the 
ability of the regional leaders who together compose 
the country’s central leadership to reach consensus 
on the issues that divide them and to implement their 
decisions. But the decision to apply rotation to the re- 
gional leaderships, adopted in June 1979 as part of 
the campaign for collective leadership initiated by 
Tito, undermines that ability. The members of the 
post-Tito party Presidium, therefore, are likely to con- 
front a paradox in the immediate aftermath of Tito’s 
death. The consensual system of decision-making that 
has evolved since 1966 may justifiably be called Tito’s 
legacy; to preserve it, however, the post-Tito lead- 
ership may have to abandon his last major initiative 
and thereby run all the risks accompanying the rever- | 
sal of a policy so closely associated with his name so 
soon after his death. 
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Growing Tensions 
in Eastern Europe 


By Ernst Kux 
lthough our world seems to be getting more 
turbulent, with a “seismic” area now running 

from South Korea and Southeast Asia to the 
| Middle East and Africa and on to Latin America, things 
| appear all quiet on the original eastern front. That is, 

Eastern Europe at present looks like an extinguished 

volcano. Yet appearances may well be deceptive. 

From the late 1940's, this area, the main epicenter 
of the cold war, again and again experienced heavy 

tremors—Josip Broz Tito’s break with Yosif Stalin, a 

chain of Berlin crises, and the revolutions in East 

Germany, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. One of the 

main aims of the policy of détente was to end East- 

West confrontation in Europe and to pacify this ‘‘arc of 

crises’”’ between the Baltic Sea and the Mediterra- 

nean. With the German “East treaties,’ the Four- 

Power Agreement on Berlin, and the Final Act of the 

Helsinki summit of the Conference on Security and 

Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), this goal seemed to 

have been achieved. As the price of this pacification, 

the West formally accepted Soviet hegemony, Com- 
munist rule, and socialist systems in the East Euro- 
pean countries, and it also undertook to support the 

Status quo there through economic cooperation and 

credits. However, the Communist side held that the 

West's willingness to seek pacification of the area re- 

flected a “change of international power relations in 

favor of socialism’ and the success of cooperation 
within the “socialist community.” 

Is this pacification of Eastern Europe permanent, or 
are there forces at work that one day could produce 
changes or new eruptions? Can Eastern Europe, for 


Mr. Kux is Specialist for Communist Affairs, Neue 
Zurcher Zeitung (Zurich), and Professor of Political 
Science, St. Gall Graduate School of Economics, 
Business, and Public Administration (St. Gall, Swit- 
Zerland). 
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example, be isolated from the sort of developments 
that have been causing upheavals elsewhere around 
the globe? If détente gives way to a new cold war, what 
will be the impact on the status quo in Eastern 
Europe? What consequences will the Soviet Union’s 
increasing engagements in its eastern and southern 
rimlands have with regard to its posture on its western 
flank? Apart from the disruptive effects of the interna- 
tional atmosphere and other outside influences, are 
the domestic situations of the East European countries 
sufficiently settled to ensure calm? We know that 
many sources of tension continue to exist within these 
States. Could these generate new tremors? And if 
internal or external forces start to shake the tranquillity 
of Eastern Europe, will a major transformation of the 
landscape follow? 

These questions are not purely hypothetical, and 
the problems that they touch upon are not imaginary. 
Such issues frequently come up in discussions with 
East Europeans. Indeed, behind the facade of eco- 
nomic development, stable political systems, accepted 
party leaderships, and unassailable Soviet hegemony, 
there exists strong potential for instability in Eastern 
Europe. The repeated attempts at long-range stabiliza- 
tion and unification of the area and the ways and 
means that Moscow has used to further this purpose 
have wound up producing new difficulties and ten- 
sions there. To be sure, there remain great differences 
among the East European countries. But to a greater 
or lesser degree they share many problems, problems 
rooted in their identical political systems and in their 
collective dependence on the Soviet Union with regard 
to political control, planning and economic supplies, 
and defense and foreign policies. 

To understand the potential for instability in Eastern 
Europe today, it is important to begin by looking at the 
general status of the so-called “socialist community.” 
Creation of this “‘community” through the Red Army’s 
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Soviet General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev reviews East German troops during the 30th anniversary celebration 
of the German Democratic Republic in October 1979. To the right of Brezhnev is Socialist Unity Party First 
Secretary Erich Honecker, and to the left is East German Minister of National Defense Heinz Hoffmann. 


occupation of the East European countries and the in- 
Stallation of Communist regimes in them was the great 
accomplishment of Soviet postwar policy. Moscow 
thereby recovered the defensive glacis in the middle 
of Europe that the tsars had possessed—and used it 
as the basis to build up the USSR’s own power. East- 
ern Europe became a source of economic develop- 
ment for the Soviet Union and a stepping-stone for 
Moscow to exert pressure and influence in Western 
Europe. 


The Contextual Situation 


This “socialist community” the Soviet leadership 
depicts as an ‘utterly new, hitherto unheard-of 
phenomenon,” as a “well-knit family of nations,’ 
and even the ‘foundation of the future worldwide 
brotherhood of nations.”* But there remains a great 
gap between the theoretical concept of the “socialist 
community” and reality, for the USSR dominates the 
other members of the “community.” Precisely this 
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contradiction between theory and praxis is the main 
obstacle to effective functioning of the “community.” 
On the one hand, the “community” constantly has to 
demonstrate “unity, cooperation, and joint action’: 
on the other, it has to make allowances for national, 
economic, and social differences among its member 
countries. 

By definition, of course, the “process of all-round 
drawing-together,”’ which operates as an “objective 


law’’ in all the socialist countries, produces “gradual 
sr ee 

‘Leonid Brezhnev, speech in Warsaw at a session of the Polish 
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levelling of ... economic development[,] ... ever in- 
creasing mutual connection and mutual dependence 
of national economies[,] ... intensification of the 
political and ideological interaction of the fraternal 
States[,] ... growing similarity in their social and 
political life’ and ‘topples the antagonism between 
the national and international and creates precondi- 
tions for harmonizing the national-state interests of 
socialist countries.’’® In essence, this concept of 
total integration means adaptation to the Soviet model 
of “real existing socialism.” 

Yet commonalities such as the exercise of lead- 
ership by a Communist party and the existence of the 
| socialist property system did not bring about a new 
form of cooperation among Communist countries that 
is qualitatively different from alliances between 
capitalist states, or even a real ‘“‘drawing-together”’ of 
the ‘“‘community’”’ members. What has emerged in the 
30 years since the establishment of the ‘‘socialist 
community” is a network of bilateral friendship 
treaties and two multilateral bodies, the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) and the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization. These institutions of a so-called 
“union of a totally new type’’® have not worked differ- 
ently or more effectively than those of other alliance 
systems, and they have not overcome ‘‘antagonism 
between the national and international.” 

Even with the same type of public ownership, coun- 
tries of the “‘socialist community” have not grown to- 
gether into anything like a “world socialist economy’”’ 
with “joint international ownership.”’’? The principal 
and decisive form of their production relations re- 
mains the national economies. Indeed, these states 
have not even managed to set up a genuine system of 
joint planning. 

The present ‘‘socialist community” also falls well 
short of the worldwide “union of Soviet republics” that 
Vladimir Lenin envisioned® or the confederation of ‘‘fu- 
ture Soviet-Germany, -Poland, -Hungary, -Finland with 
Soviet Russia’ that Stalin had in mind. Moscow has 


°!. Dudinsky, “The Present Stage of the CMEA Countries 
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Lenin s project of ‘uniting the Soviet Republics in a single Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 50 years ago and the current tasks of the 
Warsaw [reaty Organization and CMEA. 

°Yosif Stalin, ‘Letter to Lenin, 1 January 1920,” in Lenin, 
Sochineniya, Vol. 25, p. 624. 


not yet tried to incorporate the East European coun- 
tries into a greater Soviet Union. It is even question- 
able that the Soviet leadership truly wants to absorb 
them into this kind of extended system of “‘real 
Socialism.” In fact, the USSR has up to now seemed 
eager to keep its “brother countries” at a distance, 
and the famous iron curtain between East and West 
appears to be more porous today than the barriers 
within the “socialist community.” 

For a short time under Nikita Khrushchev, the USSR 
tried to treat the socialist community as a loosely knit 
“commonwealth of socialist states” without a leading 
center or a prescribed model, but the impact on Soviet 
control of the area was disastrous. Consequently, his 
successor, Leonid Brezhnev, has since 1965 pushed 
for unification of the ‘“‘community” in all spheres, from 
the ideologic to the economic. Although this effort has 
been less drastic in execution than what Stalin at- 
tempted earlier, it has proved more effective. 

Thus, the relationship of the East European coun- 
tries with the Soviet Union has become more cohesive 
during the last 15 years, but through subordination 
and domination rather than through the development 
of harmonious solidarity. The expression of this re- 
lationship is the so-called Brezhnev doctrine, which 
both gives Moscow the right to intervene in ‘‘socialist”’ 
countries and restricts their sovereignty. In signing the 
Final Act of the CSCE, the West formally accepted this 
State of Soviet hegemony with the expectation that the 
outcome would be greater respect for human rights on 
the part of East European regimes and, more broadly, 
increased attention to the welfare of local populaces. 
While Soviet leaders for their part gave up some 
means that the USSR had in the past used to heighten 
the fears of East Europeans and to try to convince 
them of the need for Soviet protection—i.e., invoca- 
tions of an ‘imperialist threat’’ or of ‘‘German 
revanchism’’—Moscow did not subsequently fulfill 
Western expectations and loosen its hold on Eastern 
Europe. Instead of capitalizing upon détente to intro- 
duce needed reforms, the Soviet leaders prevented 
most changes and insisted upon a high degree of con- 
formity within the “socialist community” as a precon- 
dition and basis for dealings with the West. 

This subordination has constituted the main factor 
for stability in Eastern Europe, but at the same time it 
has given rise to fundamental problems there. The 
contradictions between the theory of “friendship and 
fraternal cooperation between peoples on the basis of 
equal rights’’'® and the reality of subordination to 
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The current leaders of the Communist parties of Eastern Europe: above, from left to right, Bulgaria’s Todor | 
Zhivkov, Czechoslovakia's Gustav Husak, and East Germany’s Erich Honecker; on the opposite page, from left | 


Soviet dictate, between Communist promises of eco- 
nomic growth and social welfare and the actual 
shortcomings and exploitation, produce considerable 
tensions within the “socialist community.” These ten- 
sions require extended discussion. 


Sources of Tension 


At the beginning of the 1980's, it has become in- 
creasingly evident that in all three major areas of in- 
teraction within the ‘‘socialist community’ —party re- 
lations, the Warsaw Pact, and CMEA—effective coop- 
eration has proved highly elusive. Indeed, the means 
and methods by which this cooperation has been pur- 
sued have eroded the political, social, and economic 
bases of the ‘“‘community,’’ thereby sapping its 
strength and enlarging the gap between its aims and 
performance. 


Party relations. According to official claims, the 
special feature, the binding link of the “community” is 
the rule of Communist parties in all its states. Because 
these parties have a common commitment to “‘scien- 
tific socialism,” the argument goes, there is a solid 
foundation for bringing about close cooperation. 

Yet this supposed advantage has turned out to be 
more of a liability. In the first place, all the Communist 


parties of the “community,” including the Soviet one, 
have long since lost their revolutionary dynamism and 
have become essentially reactionary forces, clinging to 


the existing status quo in their countries. Ideological | 


commitments have merely served to reinforce this os- 


sification. Thus, the parties have shown little capacity | 


to make the changes necessary in their states to ad- 
just to evolving global circumstances. 
Furthermore, interparty ties have posed a dilemma 


for the East European parties. Should they behave in — 


such a way as to satisfy the needs of the peoples of 
their countries, or should they obey Moscow's orders 
and represent Soviet interests in their own countries? 
It is not easy for East European leaders to assert 
greater independence from Moscow, for in the final 
, analysis their rule is dependent not on the trust of 
their peoples but on Soviet support. Their guarantee of 
survival is precisely the Brezhnev doctrine, which pro- 
tects them from spontaneous changes or real revolu- 
tions at home in return for obedience to Moscow. 

In recent years, a number of developments have 
sharpened this dilemma. As we shall explore in more 
detail later, many or all the East European states have 
confronted a revival of national consciousness, grow- 
ing economic and social problems, and the emer- 
gence of a latent opposition motivated by concerns 


with human rights, religion, or sociopolitical condi-— 


tions. While it is difficult to assess the impact of 
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to right, Hungary’s Janos Kadar, Polana’s Edward Gierek, and Romania's Nicolae Ceausescu. 


—Photos of Zhivkov and Kadar by Vincent Mentzel; of Ceausescu by Eastfoto; the rest by Photoreporters. 


“Eurocommunism” or of the independent stance of 
the Yugoslav party within the “socialist community,” 
they have clearly had an influence in Eastern Europe. 
Romania’s steadfastness in its maverick line affords 
but one illustration. Despite incantations of “proletar- 
ian internationalism” and calls for more conformity 
with Moscow by other East European parties, the 
Romanian party at its 12th Congress in November 
_1979 affirmed that “each party must independently 
establish its policy line, and its revolutionary strategy 
and tactics, in accordance with the realities prevailing 
in its own country.’”"' 

Finally, interparty links have made East European 
rulers heavily dependent on Moscow to stay in power, 
and shifts in leadership in the USSR have tended to 
produce corresponding shifts in Eastern Europe. Both 
Nikita Khrushchev and Leonid Brezhnev, for example, 
brought about the ouster of some East European lead- 
ers and installed in office men more congenial to them 
after they themselves took over in the USSR. The im- 
pending succession to Brezhnev is likely to have 
similar results. All the present East European leaders 
except Todor Zhivkov of Bulgaria and Janos Kadar of 
Hungary gained authority during the Brezhnev era. 


"Scinteia (Bucharest), Nov. 25, 1979, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe (Washington, 
DC—hereafter FB/S-EEU), Dec. 6, 1979, p. H/13. 
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Moreover, as Table 1 shows, only Nicolae Ceausescu 


was born after World War |, and even he is in his early 
60’s. (It should be noted that the current leaders of 
the two East European countries outside the ‘‘socialist 
community,’ Yugoslavia and Albania, are older yet, so 


Table 1: Top Soviet and East European Leaders 


Leader Year of Party chief Head of state 

(country) birth since since 
Leonid |. Brezhnev 

(USSR) 1906 1964 1977 
Todor Zhivkov 

(Bulgaria) 1911 1954 1971 
Erich Honecker 

(GDR) 1912 1971 1976 
Janos Kadar 

(Hungary) 1912 1956 _ 
Edward Gierek 

(Poland) 1913 1970 — 
Gustav Husak 

(Czechoslovakia) 1913 1968 1975 
Nicolae Ceausescu 

(Romania) 1918 1965 1967 
Josip Broz Tito 

(Yugoslavia) 1892 1937 1953 
Enver Hoxha 

(Albania) 1903 1941 — 


SOURCE: Borys Lewytzkyj and Juliusz Stroynowski, Eds, Whos Who in the Socialist 
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these states too face an imminent shift at the top.) 

If the changing of the guard in the Kremlin does 
indeed cause a similar shift in Eastern Europe, a fairly 
chaotic situation could develop. To date, the East 
European parties have appeared to temporize about 
their own succession problems, waiting to see what 
happens in Moscow. As a consequence, their lead- 
erships, while not quite as old as the Politburo of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), have 
become rather aged; moreover, many members of 
them show signs of exhaustion or poor health. In 
Short, there is no experienced younger generation of 
leaders around. Under such circumstances, the tran- 
sition to a new generation of leaders could prove a 
troubled one, with the emergence of surprises like 
Prague 1968 a distinct possibility. 


Military relations. During the Brezhnev era, the mili- 
tary system of the Warsaw Pact came to be looked 
upon as the main tie with the “socialist community” 
and the ‘‘main center for coordinating the foreign pol- 
icy activity of the fraternal countries,”'? and the Pact’s 
troops were the executioners of the Brezhnev doc- 
trine, as in Czechoslovakia. In fact, the tremendous 
buildup and modernization of the Pact’s conventional 
forces, along with the introduction of the new Soviet 
“Eurostrategic’’ weapons (the SS-20 missile and the 
Backfire bomber), constituted the “‘socialist communi- 
ty”’s major successful endeavors. These developments 
have greatly added to the political weight that the 
“community’”’ enjoys vis-a-vis Western Europe and 
NATO. 

In the military realm, Soviet domination and control 
are more pronounced than in other areas of coopera- 
tion. The Warsaw Treaty Joint Forces, which include 
the East European national armies, are under the 
command of Soviet marshals and generals. Timid 
proposals by East Europeans for greater participation 
of their representatives in the military decision-making 
process—such as the Romanian suggestion that the 
supreme command be rotated—have all been 
brushed aside.'* In the final analysis, the Warsaw Pact 
is nothing but a pretext and justification for the per- 
manent presence of Soviet troops in the East 
European countries, with the exception of Romania. 
The task of these troops is not so much defense of 
“socialist gains’ against “imperialist aggression” as 
protection of Soviet interests and support of the Com- 


rr 


'* Brezhnev, Report to the 24th CPSU Congress. 

'3The Observer (London), May 22, 1966; International Institute for 
Strategic Studies, The Military Balance, 1979-1980, London, 1979, 
p. 13. 


Romanian President and Communist Party General 


Secretary Nicolae Ceausescu signs the declaration at 
the conclusion of a November 1978 Moscow confer- 
ence of the Political Consultative Committee of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


munist regimes in Eastern Europe. This political func- 
tion of the Soviet units prohibits Moscow from par- 
ticipating in effective measures for troop reduction 
and disarmament in Europe, for their withdrawal 
would weaken Moscow’s hold in Eastern Europe and 
endanger the Communist regimes there. 

The maintenance of such a huge Soviet military 
force in Eastern Europe, however, has had negative 
consequences for the cohesion and development of 
the ‘“‘socialist community.’’ On the Soviet side, it has 
made Moscow extremely reluctant to accept the forms 
of multilateral cooperation that prevail within | 
NATO—to say nothing of operating in accordance | 
with the principle of “equality” that is much touted 
within the ‘“‘socialist community.’ There is the con=]| 
stant fear that one or another “fraternal army’ may | 
join in a popular uprising, as Pal Maléter’s troops did} 
in Hungary in 1956. Even in those cases where the | 
Soviet leadership does not doubt the reliability and | 
fighting power of the ‘‘fraternal armies,” it finds un- 
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thinkable the notion that these forces could be used in 
any capacity other than as auxiliary troops or might be 
allowed an independent command, control over the 
Soviet troops on local territory, or possession of nu- 
clear weapons. 

On the East European side, there is the permanent 
worry that the Soviet comrades-in-arms could one day 
become the medium for the extension of ‘brotherly 
help’ such as that which Czechoslovakia and Af- 
ghanistan have experienced in recent years. 
Moreover, support of an imposing military machine 
places a great burden on the East European 
economies and impedes their development. It involves 
not only large defense budgets to pay for national ar- 
mies and to offset the cost of Soviet troops stationed in 
the area, but also expenses to maintain a logistical 
infrastructure—roads, railways, airfields, and pipe- 
lines—that does not always correspond to local eco- 
nomic needs. In addition, the financial share required 
of the East European countries for the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization and for the production of conventional 


“ gy 
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and strategic weapons in the USSR must be high and 
constitute a great drain on their economic resources, 
although the precise figure remains a secret. Indeed, 
there are reasons to believe that the massive buildup 
of the Warsaw Pact forces, and of the Soviet army in 
particular, has caused stagnation in the economic 
sphere and thus weakened the economic and social 
underpinnings of the whole ‘“‘community.”’" 


Economic relations. The ‘socialist community” is 


4 It is very difficult to calculate the defense expenditures of the 
Warsaw Pact members and to relate these to the members normal 
budgetary outlays, but figures put out by the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies show a substantial rise in per capita defense 
spending since the mid-1970's for all the Pact countries except 
Romania, at a time when these countries were experiencing a 
slowdown in their economic growth. See The Military Balance, 
1979-1980, p. 94. At the Warsaw Pact summit meeting in November 
1978, Moscow demanded that the East European members agree to be 
responsible for a greater share of the Pact's defense spending. Only 
Romania refused to accede to this demand. See International Institute 
for Strategic Studies, Strategic Survey 1978, London, 1979, p. 114. 


On the viewing stand of the May 1979 “Shield ’79” joint exercise of forces from five Warsaw Treaty Organization 
members—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, and the USSR. From left to right are: Hungarian 
Defense Minister and Army General Lajos Czinege; President of the Presidential Council Pal Losonczi, Hunga- 
rian Socialist Workers’ Party Secretary Sandor Borbély, and Commander in Chief of the Warsaw Treaty Com- 
bined Forces, Marshal of the Soviet Union Viktor Kulikov. 
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Table 2: Annual Growth Rates of Gross Industrial Production of CMEA States, 1971-79 


(in percent) 


1976-80 

1971-75 (planned) 1976 1977 1978 1976-78 1979 
Bulgaria 9.1 9.0 6.8 6.8 6.9 6.8 O35 
Czechoslovakia 6.7 BS 65) 5A6 320) 6.2 Sey 
GDR oie 6.8-7.2 5.9 4.8 4.7 5a 4.8 
Hungary 6.4 6.7-7.0 4.1 6.8 Bez 5.5 2.8 
Poland 10.4 8.5 OS TES 4.8 7.0 2.8 
Romania 12.9 OM, 14 285) 9.0 een 8.0 
USSR 7.4 7.0-7.8 4.8 S| 4.8 byl 3.4 


SOURCES: For the 1971-78 data, see Statisticheskiy yezhegodnik stran-chlenov Soveta Ekonomicheskoy Vzaimopomoshchi 1979 (Statistical Yearbook of the Member States 


of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, 1979), Moscow, CMEA Secretariat, 1979, p. 67. For the 1979 data, see the year-end figures as reported respectively in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Eastern Europe (Washington, DC), Feb. 21, 1980, p. C/3; Jan. 25, 1980, p. D/4; Jan. 23, 1980, p. E/8; Feb. 4, 1980, p. F/5; Feb. 
11, 1980, p. G/9; Feb. 12, 1979, p. H/4; and Pravda (Moscow), Jan 26, 1980. For the 1976-80 plan figures, see Radio Free Europe Research, Background Report (Munich), 
No. 15, Jan. 18, 1980, p. 2, for Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Romania; Erich Honecker’s report to the Ninth Congress of the Socialist Unity Party, Neues 
Deutschland ([{East] Berlin), May 19, 1976, for the GDR: Aleksey Kosygin’s report to the 25th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, in Pravda, Mar. 2, 1976, 


for the USSR 


supposed to be ‘‘the world’s most dynamic economic 
force, developing at a high, steady pace,’’'® but the 
Current economic situation in Eastern Europe belies 
such a claim. Although the present five-year plans of 
CMEA countries (for 1976-80) on the average set 
lower rates for the growth of gross industrial product 
than were recorded in the last five-year period, fulfill- 
ment of these plans is now clearly impossible (see 
Table 2). Economic stagnation has become rampant 
in Eastern Europe, and there is even potential for a 
recession in some countries. For example, Poland’s 
Central Statistical Office announced on February 8, 
1980, that national income produced had declined by 
2 percent in 1979."6 

This state of affairs reflects a variety of problems 
from the East European standpoint. First, despite 
much talk about integration of the national economies 
of CMEA countries and about a division of labor 
among them, there has been only slow progress to- 
ward coordination of their five-year plans and long- 
term programs and toward the development of an in- 
terrelated planning and production area and a unified 
socialist market. Hungarian Deputy Premier Jozsef 
Marjai complained recently: 


A rapid and spectacular further development of the 
division of labor we have established with the socialist 
countries is hampered to some extent by the tem- 
porarily limited nature of our partner's export Capacity, 


SSD 


'SPravda (Moscow), Jan. 24, 1980. 

'® Despite this dip, Poland experienced a 3 percent increase in 
popular consumption of material goods. To sustain this, the planners 
had to countenance an 8.2 percent drop in investment outlays. See 
Warsaw PAP broadcast in English, Feb. 8, 1980, in FBIS-EEU, 

Feb. 11, 1980, pp. G/9-10. 
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particularly with regard to energy and raw materials. 
... A problem is also caused by the fact that the 
methods of our economic cooperation do not keep up 
in every respect with the changed conditions of the 
division of labor. Under today’s intricate system of 
conditions in trade, joint ventures and technical- 
scientific cooperation, finding joint interests and the 
means to fulfill joint interests has become a more 
complicated task than before.... The forms of or- 
ganization and motivation in these trends of coopera- 
tion, whose complexity was inconceivable in the pre- 
vious period, do not as yet keep pace with require- 
ments today.'’ 


The main obstacles to development, integration, and 
reforms in the CMEA system lie, in the absence of a 
functioning market and pricing mechanism, in the na- 
tional planning and control institutions and the no less 
bureaucratic and cumbersome apparatus of CMEA 
programming and coordination. 

Such a gap between theory and reality leaves Strong 
grounds for doubt that the acceleration of economic 
growth and the improvement in living standards that 
the East European member states of CMEA experi- 
enced in the early 1970's reflected integration within 
the CMEA framework. Probably much more influential 
were the intensification of East-West trade and the 
availability of credits and advanced technology from 
the West. For instance, those CMEA members that 
pursued a more independent foreign policy (like 
Romania) or a fairly distinctive economic policy (like 


'7Magyar Hirlap (Budapest), Nov. 7, 1979, in FBIS-EEU, Dec. 12, 
1979, p. G/1. 
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Poland and Hungary) traded more with advanced 
capitalist countries than did other CMEA members 
(see Table 3), and even though one cannot establish a 
Statistical correlation, they by and large appear to 
have had higher growth rates than did other East 
European states (see Table 2). Indeed, Romania, the 
CMEA member that traded most extensively with the 
capitalist countries, registered a more rapid increase 
in industrial production than did any other member of 
the “socialist community.” 

Second, economic relations within the ‘‘socialist 
community” are highly unbalanced. About half of the 
USSR’s deliveries to East European CMEA members 
consist of fuel and raw materials. The major exception 
is in the case of Romania, which is not dependent on 
Soviet oil and has kept the share of raw materials to 
roughly 30 percent of total imports from the USSR. 
For their part, the East European states export finished 
‘goods, high-grade technology, and consumer articles 
to the Soviet Union.'® Such an arrangement tends to 
serve the development of the USSR far more than it 
does that of the East European CMEA members, for 
these East European countries are by no means un- 
derdeveloped areas. In fact, their development in 
some sectors exceeds that of the USSR’s “most highly 
developed socialism” (see Table 4). If one takes per 
capita output as a measure, for example, in 1978 the 
Czechoslovaks produced more Steel than did the 
Soviets; both the Poles and Czechoslovaks mined 
more coal; the East Germans generated more electric- 


18 See |. Dudinsky, “Socialist Internationalism in Action,” 
International Affairs, February 1980, p. 12f. 


ity; the Bulgarians, East Germans, Poles, Romanians, 
and Czechoslovaks turned out more cement; the East 
Germans produced three times as much fertilizer; the 
Hungarians, East Germans, Romanians, and Czecho- 
Slovaks manufactured more machine tools; and the 
East Germans, Poles, and Czechoslovaks turned out 
more cars. Even more striking is the picture with re- 
spect to agricultural output. For instance, the Hungar- 
ians produced more grain than the Soviets, and all 
the East Europeans produced more meat and eggs. 
Third, the dependence of the East European CMEA 
states on raw-material, and especially oil, deliveries 
from the USSR has made their economic growth rates a 
captive of what limitations Moscow imposes on these 
deliveries and what price it charges for them. That this 
dependence has been growing, rather than decreas- 
ing, is quite clear. According to one Soviet source, for 
instance, CMEA members were to import 368 million 
tons of oil, about 100 billion cubic meters of gas, and 
67 billion kwh of electricity from the USSR in 1976- 
80—the bulk of which was to go to East European 
members of the organization. These totals amounted 
to 1.5 times those for 1971-75.'® Later sources give 
corrected figures of 88 billion cubic meters of gas and 
64 billion kwh of electricity.2° According to these same 
sources, Soviet deliveries enable CMEA countries to 
meet 80 percent of their import requirements for oil 
and oil products, 99 percent of those for natural gas, 
75 percent of those for ores (iron, chrome, and man- 
ganese), and 75 percent of those for cotton. Another 


19The Council of Mutual Economic Assistance—30 Years,” 
Kommunist (Moscow), No. 3, February 1979, p. 19. 
20 Dudinsky, “Socialist Internationalism in Action,” p. 14. 


Table 3: Distribution of CMEA States’ Foreign Trade by Groups of Trading Partners, 1970-782 


(in percent) 


Trade with the 
developing states 


Trade with advanced 
capitalist states 


Trade with other 


Intra-CMEA trade Communist states 


Country PO ee ae oe VOT Oe LO74 te 10780) 11970 31974," ..1978. | 1970. 1974) 1978 
Bulgaria 74.4 70.2 78.4 3.4 2.0 | 16.6 17.4 12.4 5 9.7 "ee 
Czechoslovakia 64.2 61.0 68.5 ao bel 4.2 22.4 P4o me | 20.7 WAS) 8.0 6.6 
GDR 67.3 61.0 68.8 4.3 Bal Sa 24.4 30.9 feud 4.0 5.0 G2 
Hungary 62.1 59.0 SZrk Sis 2 4.0 28.4 30.5 34.8 6.3 7) vs sa 
Poland 63.1 47.0 54.7 Sot 2.4 aad esd iad | 44.4 36.2 6.7 6.2 6.4 
Romania 49.3 34.7 39.7 6.7 6.5 6.9 35.8 45.4 me 8.2 13.4 (7)5 
USSR 55.6 48.9 olay f po Die 4.1 oa Wi oles 28.0 130 14.6 WB 


@ The dates 1970, 1974, and 1978 were chosen as, respectively, the year immediately preceding the 1971-76 plan period, the year of the low point for intra-CMEA trade for 
all countries listed except Hungary, and the latest year for which the volumes in the cited statistical series provide data. 
> For 1978, the cited series does not apportion the 53.4 percent non-Communist share of Romania's trade between the advanced capitalist states and the developing states. 


SOURCES: Statisticheskiy yezhegodnik stran-chlenov Soveta Ekonomicheskoy Vzaimopomoshchi (Statistical Yearbook of the Member States of the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance), volumes for 1971, 1975, and 1979, Moscow, CMEA Secretariat, pp. 342, 333, 373, respectively. 
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Table 4: Per Capita Production of Selected Commodities in CMEA Countries, 1978 


Commodity Bulgaria Czechoslovakia GDR Hungary Poland Romania Soviet Union 
Industrial commodities 

Steel (kg) 280 1,010 416 363 550 539 580 
Coal (kg) 796 4,278 — 942 4,855 479 1,860 
Electricity (kwh) 3,572 4,559 S27 2,391 3,301 2,940 4,600 
Cement (kg) 584 674 747 446 618 636 486 
Fertilizer (kg) HS 81.2 276.0 95.7 74.9 113.0 90.5 
Machine tools (per 

10,000 inhabitants) 17.4 22.6 eo 11.9 7.9 12.4 9.1 
Cars and trucks (per 

10.000 inhabitants) — 143.0 124.0 0.6 109.0 5297 79.4 

Agricultural commodities 

Grain (kg) 860 735 591 1,266 623 873 908 
Meat (kg) 82.4 101.0 108.0 143.0 89.5 70.0 58.8 
Milk (kg) 227 377 442 220 488 256 362 
Eggs 247 310 311 444 243 288 242 


SOURCE: Statisticheskiy yezhegodnik stran-chlenov Soveta Ekonomicheskoy Vzaimopomoshchi 1979 (Statistical Yearbook of the Member States of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance, 1979), Moscow, CMEA Secretariat, 1979, pp. 138f, 271f, and 334f. Figures in bold type indicate per capita output higher than that in the Soviet Union. 


calculation places Soviet supplies of fuel to the CMEA 
countries in 1976-80 at 800 million tons (standard 
equivalent), 43 percent more than in 1971-75. It also 
States that whereas in 1975 the CMEA countries aside 
from the USSR needed roughly 580 million tons of 
fuels and met 70 percent of this from their own pro- 
duction, in 1980 they will need 780 million tons of 
fuels and will be able to supply only 60 percent by 
themselves.?' 

In January 1980, the Soviet Union announced plans 
to provide CMEA members with “almost one billion 
tons of fuel” during the next (1981-85) plan period.?2 
This will involve a slower rate of increase in Soviet oil 
deliveries than during the current planning period. 
Whether Moscow will fulfill even this promise remains 
open to doubt in light of an expected slowdown of 
Soviet oil production. 

Since escalation of world oil prices began in 
1973-74, the USSR has greatly upped the price that it 
demands for the oil that it exports to Eastern Europe. 
Whereas Poland paid a nominal price of 16.55 rubles 
for a ton of Soviet oil and oil products in 1971, the 
figure rose to 39.50 rubles in 1975 and then to 42.03 
rubles in 1976. Between 1971 and 1976, the price 
that the USSR charged for a ton of oil went up from 
14.60 to 37.51 rubles for Bulgaria, from 16.64 to 
44.73 rubles for Hungary, from 16.23 to 34.08 rubles 


rr 


“1 Nepszabadsag (Budapest), Jan. 8, 1980, as reported by MTI in 
English, Jan. 8, 1980, in British Broadcasting Company, Survey of 
World Broadcasts (London), SWB/EEW/1066, Jan. 17, 1980, p. A/9. 

22Pravda, Jan. 14, 1980. 


for Czechoslovakia, and from 13.60 to 32.06 rubles 
for the German Democratic Republic. It is impossible 
to determine the post-1976 price increases, for the 
USSR has stopped publishing figures on its oil exports 
to Eastern Europe. Nevertheless, an official Soviet 
source has indicated that in 1978 as compared with 
1971, imports of fuel from the USSR absorbed a 
higher percentage of total imports from the Soviet 
Union for every one of the East European countries, 
and that for most of the countries the share had dou- 
bled.*° Because, according to the so-called 
“Bucharest formula” introduced in 1975, nominal 
contract prices within CMEA are fixed on the basis of 
world market prices and are readjusted annually to a 
five-year moving world price average, the fuel costs of 
the East European countries will inevitably escalate 
further in 1980 when the spectacular rise in prices 
charged by oil-producing states in 1979 enters into 
the calculation of CMEA prices. 

While the contract prices for certain Soviet raw ma- 
terials like iron ore have remained relatively stable, 
other commodities imported from the USSR have 
clearly become more expensive. For example, in 1971 
Poland had to pay only 684 rubles for a ton of raw 
cotton, but by 1978 the price had reached 1,051 ru- 
bles. During the same period, Poland confronted a 


SSS 


*3For precise figures for 1971, 1975, and 1976, see Vneshnyaya 
torgovilya SSSR (USSR Foreign Trade) for 1971 and 1976, Moscow, 
Mezhdunarodnyye Otnosheniya, 1972 and 1977. The volume of this 
source for 1978 provides the more general data for the comparison 
between 1971 and 1978. 
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in August 1979. Some 100 such units have been delivered to the Soviet Union. Computers from the plant 


| are exported to more than 60 countries. 


price rise of nearly 100 percent for a ton of paper, 
from 123 rubles to 220 rubles.** 

In 1979, the rising cost of oil, as well as other eco- 
nomic pressures, forced a number of East European 
countries to increase consumer prices. Hungary in 
July announced price changes for basic food prod- 
ucts, consumer services, fuel and energy, building 
materials, furniture, leather products, and motor ve- 
hicles. At the same time, Czechoslovakia upped prices 
for gasoline fuel and electricity and for postal services. 
In November, Bulgaria followed with rises in retail 
prices for basic foodstuffs, power and fuel, and postal 
services. In March 1980, Poland drastically increased 
domestic prices for gasoline, diesel oil, lubricants, and 
motor oil. The GDR, instead of raising prices directly, 


24Vneshnyaya torgoviya SSSR for 1971 and 1978. 

25See Radio Free Europe Research, Background Reports (Munich), 
Hungary, No. 15, Aug. 1, 1979, pp. 1ff; Czechoslovakia, No. 22, 
July 24, 1979, p. 1; Bulgaria, No. 14, Nov. 13, 1979, p. 1f; Poland, 
No. 7, Mar. 20, 1980, p. 6f. The new price system for the GDR was 
announced by Erich Honecker in his report to a Central Committee 
plenum of the Socialist Unity Party (SED), Neues Deutschland (|East| 
Berlin), Dec. 14, 1979. 
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switched to a new three-level pricing system that in 
fact ups prices for technical and luxury goods.*° 

With these measures, the East European countries 
began to abolish their subsidization of consumer 
goods and services.2° These new price adjustments 
are in fact a restoration of a domestic price system as 
the primary method of consumer rationing, and they 
bring the existing inflation more into the open. This 
enforced income redistribution represents a funda- 
mental change in social policy within Eastern 
Europe.?’ To a certain degree, it will also level out the 
differences that exist between living standards and 
supplies for consumers in Eastern Europe on the one 
hand and the USSR on the other. 

The official explanation of the pressures to which 


26|n the summer of 1979, Politburo member Miklés Ovari revealed 
that state subsidies in Hungary had over the previous decade risen 
from 15 billion florint to about 45 billion florint. Without the price 
adjustments instituted, they would have amounted to 75 billion florint in 
1979. See Radio Budapest, Aug. 1, 1979. 

27H. G. Trend, ‘Consumer Price Increases in Eastern Europe, — 
Radio Free Europe Research, Background Reports, No. 167, July 26, 
1979. 
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these measures represent a response is that ‘‘so- 
cialism is not spared the caprices of nature and the 
crisis of the capitalist world,’’** but this is essentially a 
defensive reaction. To be sure, the recession in 
capitalist countries and the pricing policy of the oil- 
producing states have had an effect in the CMEA 
area—despite earlier protestations that the socialist 
system protected it against crisis, inflation, and inter- 
national market forces. Yet the present difficulties of 
the East European CMEA members are not so much 
imported from the West as they are created by ineffi- 
cient planning systems and the postponement of 
needed reforms. 

Janos Kadar came close to admitting as much when 
he told the 12th Congress of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party (HSWP) on March 24, 1980: 


Despite our efforts, owing. to conditions which were 
decidedly less favorable than foreseen, the expected 
results of our economic development are lagging be- 
hind the provisions of the Fifth FYP. National income 


NS 


and consequently the standard of living, are growing 
at a Slower rate than planned. The situation is more 
complicated today, and economic work therefore now 
requires greater effort and better organization than 
hitherto. We must also see that the unfavorable 
changes in external economic conditions are bringing 
out in sharper relief the weak points of our economy 
and the faults of our work. In the face of the adverse 
development of the conditions we must and can act 
effectively through the alteration of production struc- 
tures and selective industrial development. The prac- 
tice of economic direction, however, has not been able 
to make sufficiently quick and elastic adaptations to 
the changed circumstances.?9 


Like the USSR, all CMEA countries suffer from an 
a 


28 Speech by Konstantin Chernenko, CPSU Politburo member, at a 
friendship rally in Sofia, Bulgaria, on Dec. 5, 1979, in FBIS-EEU, 
Dec. 11, 1979, p. C/8. 

*°MTlin English, Mar. 25, 1980, in British Broadcasting Company, 
Survey of World Broadcasts, SWB/EE/6382, Mar. 28, 1980, p. C/14. 
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Workers from the German Democratic Republic near completion of work on a sector of the Orenburg gas 
pipeline in the western Soviet Union in mid-1977. The writing on the pipe reads: “Last Section—Laid and 
Welded on May 23, 1977.” The line now delivers Soviet natural gas to points in Eastern and Western Europe. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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The bustle of traffic in downtown Budapest suggests the impact of consumerism on Hungarian society. 


increasingly tight energy-supply situation, bottlenecks 
in transport, and insufficient food and consumer pro- 
duction.*° Instead of addressing these problems 
squarely, the East European states in the 1970's at- 
tempted to avoid them by relying upon readily avail- 
able capitalist surplus value. This policy left a number 
of them with sizable foreign debts that must now be 
serviced. 

When one looks to the future, the prospects for im- 
provement of the economic circumstances of the East 
European CMEA member states during the next five- 
year plan period (1981-85) appear dim. Even Edward 
Gierek has recently conceded: 


Some factors contributing to the high growth rates in 
the 1970’s—including a large labor reserve, the pos- 
sibilities of increasing investment outlays, the obtain- 
ing of suitable loans abroad and the purchase of 
cheap raw materials and cheap fuels—all these have 
been exhausted.®*' 


Thus, the East European countries will probably 
come under increasing pressure from two fronts. On 
the one hand, they must improve their trade with the 


—Vincent Mentzel. 


West to at least pay off the huge credits that they have 
accepted. On the other hand, they face the necessity 


‘of obtaining vital fuel and raw materials from the 


USSR in the context of increased scarcity and hence 
higher prices. This imperative may well force them to 
invest heavily in Soviet development. Indeed, the 
long-term programs for CMEA call for the East Euro- 
pean states to take a greater part in the development 
of fuel and raw-material resources in the USSR and to 
provide capital and labor forces for such joint ven- 
tures.*? 

Plainly, then, the relative satisfaction of consumer 
demands and the visible rise of living standards that 
have in the past led to a degree of acquiescence on 
the part of the East European peoples, and thus con- 
stituted an important factor of stability in the area, 
seem at an end, and harsher times and a period of 


30 With regard to the Soviet Union, see Leonid Brezhnev's speech at 
the plenary meeting of the CPSU Central Committee on Nov. 27, 1979, 
in Moscow News (Moscow), No. 48, 1979, Supplement, pp. 2ff. 

31 See his speech in Katowice on Dec. 10, 1979, in FB/S-EEU, 

Dec. 13, 1979, p. G/6. 
32 Dudinsky, “Socialist Internationalism in Action,” p. 14. 
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strict austerity appear to be beginning. Hungarians, 
for example, have already been warned that ‘“‘for some 
years we must reckon on no change at all or at best, 
only a marginal rise in the living standards.’’%% There 
have even been hints that as a result of new East-West 
tensions and the ‘‘recent unpropitious decision of 
NATO to complete its armament,” it may become 
necessary for the Communist countries “‘to expand es- 
sential defensive measures and to slow down the 
growth of the standard of living.’’%4 

Such prospects could have major domestic conse- 
quences. Without doubt, as a Polish source puts 
things, the measures that East European countries 
have already taken to deal with the situation con- 
fronting them will have a ‘negative influence not only 
on the living standard, but also on the ... political 
climate, on the activity of the working masses and on 
their readiness to overcome difficulties.’’°° Hungarian 
Prime Minister Gyérgy Lazar has even gone so far as 
to say that “‘a more consistent assertion of our princi- 
ples, involving more differentiated distribution of the 
means of development and wages, will lead to more 
conflicts between social and group interests and those 
of individuals than we have hitherto experienced.’’%® 

The last time that the East European peoples faced 
a decline in their incomes and a reduction of the 
goods available for them to purchase, the out- 
come—e.g., in Poland—was major social unrest. 
Unless the party leaders in Eastern Europe decide to 
introduce the economic reforms that they have thus 
far evaded (fearing that such changes would weaken 
their rule), they could once again find themselves 
having to deal with such unrest. 


Impact of the USSR’s Global Goals 


Moscow’s attempts to expand the “socialist com- 
munity” into a “socialist world system” have also gen- 
erated tensions within the “community.” The USSR 
has sought to use Eastern Europe as a supply base. 
CMEA has now expanded beyond its original seven 
European members to encompass Mongolia, Cuba, 
and Vietnam as well. Moreover, Yugoslavia and North 
Korea have become associate members, and Laos, 
South Yemen, Ethiopia, Iraq, and Angola participate 
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°3MTI in English, Nov. 9, 1979, in FBIS-EEU, Nov. 13, 1979, p. F/5. 

34Rude pravo (Prague), Jan. 10, 1980, in FBIS-EEU, Jan. 15, 1980, 
p. AA/1. 

35Polityka (Warsaw), Nov. 17, 1979, in FBIS-EEU, Dec. 12, 1979, 
p. G/1. 

3° Speech to the HSWP Congress, MTI in English, Mar. 25, 1980. 


as “observers.” In addition, CMEA has concluded 
cooperation agreements with Finland and Mexico. The 
East European countries have provided these “‘frater- 
nal states” with financial and technical aid and with 
advisers. For instance, Mongolia finances about half of 
its investments with credits from CMEA.%7 Such assist- 
ance has constituted a drain on East European mone- 
tary resources and manpower; thus, it has not been 
very popular with the party leaderships of the area. 
Indeed, some party leaderships are known to have 
voiced opposition to extending aid to underdeveloped 
“socialist” countries. %® 

The USSR has likewise endeavored to use Eastern 
Europe as a reservoir of auxiliary troops, particularly 
for advances into the Third World. To date, Kremlin 
attempts to expand the jurisdiction of the Warsaw Pact 
beyond Europe by making such states as Mongolia or 
Vietnam members have been rejected by the East 
Europeans.*? Nonetheless, Mongolia, Cuba, Vietnam, 
and recently Afghanistan—plus, in a looser way, South 
Yemen, Ethiopia, and Angola—are indirectly con- 
nected with the Warsaw Treaty Organization through 
military clauses in their bilateral friendship treaties 
with the Soviet Union for protection of their “socialist 
gains’ and through their acceptance of the Brezhnev 
doctrine, and they are all receiving large amounts of 
weapons and military aid from the organization.*° Dis- 
cussions within NATO about extending its security 
interests beyond the North Atlantic area might even 
give Moscow a pretext to raise a formal umbrella of 
“brotherly help” over at least some of these states. 
Here again, such involvement outside Europe places 
heavy burdens on the East European countries, as 
well as on the USSR. 

The only case in which the Soviet Union has proved 
relatively successful in gaining solid backing from its 
East European “‘comrades-in-arms’’—with the notable 
exception of Romania—has been in its approach to 
China. East European leaders know, of course, that 
Chinese claims that the peoples of Eastern Europe will 
rise one day against their Soviet “oppressors,” that 
“national wars against large scale aggression, en- 
an te a a kL Ad ote 

37 Yumjaagiyen Tsedenbal, “‘Hallmarks of Socialist Cooperation,” 
Problemy mira i sotsializma (Prague), February 1980, p. 159. For more 
extended discussion of the economic assistance furnished 
non-European “fraternal states’ by Eastern Europe, see Ernst Kux, 
“Eastern Europe's Relations with Asian Communist Countries,” in Kurt 
London, Ed., Eastern Europe in Transition, Baltimore, MD, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1966, pp. 277ff. 

38 Information from private discussions. 

39 Information from private discussions. 

4°/nternational Affairs, March 1979, p. 18, and May 1979, p. 6. The 
USSR delivers arms to Algeria, Libya, South Yemen, Benin, Ethiopia, 


Afghanistan, and Cuba. See The Military Balance 1979-1980, 
pp. 104ff. 
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Soviet Premier A.N. Kosygin, standing at right, addresses the 33rd Session of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CMEA), which opened in Moscow on June 26, 1979. Delegations were headed by the premiers of 


the respective CMEA member states. 


Slavement and slaughter by a superpower are not only 
possible and probable, they are inevitable, progressive 
and revolutionary,’*' have no chance of becoming re- 
ality at the moment. Nevertheless, China is the sole 
Communist country that does not accept the status 
quo in Eastern Europe and presses for ‘‘national liber- 
ation” there. Moreover, the existence of the Chinese 
challenge gives the East Europeans a certain leverage 
on Moscow. For their support against Beijing, Moscow 
has to pay a price, especially to refute Chinese ac- 
cusations of “hegemonism.” Thus, the Soviet Union's 
engagement on its Asian flank affects its position in its 
East European backyard, and will continue to do so in 
the future. 


New Local Pressures 


Finally, the internal situations in at least most East 
European states are now in considerable flux, with 


41 Renmin Rihbao (Beijing), Nov. 1, 1977. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


both new and revitalized old forces and tendencies in 
play. Human rights activists and intellectual dissi- 
dents, whom the rigid and ossified parties condemn 
as “‘antisocialist elements,” exist in all the East Euro- 
pean countries, and even if their numbers are small 
and they have been unable to establish international 
links with one another, they have obviously had an 
impact on the local parties and populations. In a 
larger sense, visitors to Eastern Europe report a 
Spreading of disappointment and pessimism. Even 
Janos Kadar has complained about ‘‘certain anxieties”’ 
and a ‘‘lack of confidence” on the part of the Hungar- 
ian population, and he has lamented that there ‘‘still 
exist nationalistic, cosmopolitan, revisionist, ultra- 
radical and other harmful and hostile views [which] 
gain occasionally influence and have an effect.” In 
youth, he has detected ‘‘negative attitudes, such as 
indifference, in the case of some people even cyni- 
cism, and a tendency to seek an easy life.” *? 
Manifestations of nationalism have become rampant 


42 Report to the 12th HSWP Congress, loc. cit. 
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Pope John Paul I/, the former Archbishop Karol Wojtyla of Krakow, walks among a crowd of fellow Poles after 


celebrating a mass in Warsaw's Victory Square on June 2, 1979. To the right is Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, the 


Primate of Poland. 


in countries like Poland. Recently, for example, an of- 
ficial publication in Poland criticized the expression of 
open anti-Russian sentiments there.*? In addition, the 
election of a Polish pope and the visit of John Paul || 
to his homeland in June 1979 have had maior political 
and religious impact throughout much of Eastern 
Europe. 

The economic development and social changes of 
the last decade have produced a substantial middle 
Class in most East European countries, and these new 
social elements are trying to define and protect their 
vested interests. Although they have been the social 
group hardest hit by the recent economic adversities, 
no one knows how they will react to the changing con- 
ditions. 

At the same time, the party leaderships are in- 
creasingly losing contact with their populations, and 
the rank and file of the parties are becoming more 


-_ee———— 


43Polityka, Nov. 10, 1979, in FBIS-EEU, Dec. 5, 1979, pp. G/3ff. 


—Liaison. 


corrupt and infected with ‘‘dishonesty, nepotism, 
parasitism, and speculation.’ ** A situation seems to 
have emerged in all the East European countries, as 
well as the Soviet Union, that is similar to what Karl 
Marx described at the beginning of the French revolu- 
tion of 1848 as ‘‘a motley mixture of highflying 
phrases and real insecurity and clumsiness, of en- 
thusiastic mania for innovation and well-grounded 
reign of old routine, of a fictitious harmony of the 
whole society and a deep alienation of all her parts.’’4° 


Conclusion 


In light of the foregoing discussion, it is clear that 
Eastern Europe would probably be the first victim of a 


44Edward Gierek, speech at the pre-electoral meeting in Sosnowiec, 
Mar. 6, 1980, in FBI/S-EEU, Mar. 7, 1980, p. G/6. 

“Karl Marx, “The 18th Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte,” in Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels, Werke (Works), Berlin, 1960. 
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change in the global climate, whether through a return 
to the cold war or a Sino-Soviet clash. The détente of 
the 1970's, even though it failed to shake Soviet 
hegemony in the slightest degree, provided a breath- 
ing space of stability and economic improvement for 
the East European countries. 

But the East European leaders and peoples have no 
means at their disposal to influence the Soviet deci- 
Sion about the future of détente. If the USSR chooses 
to try to alter the global power balance in its favor, be 
it through achievement of strategic superiority or 
through geopolitical expansion beyond its borders, 
they have no recourse but to accept that choice. Con- 
trol of the East European glacis is one of the most im- 
portant elements of strength that Moscow boasts in 
the world power balance. 

At the same time, it is equally plain that even if no 
great changes take place in the global climate, stabil- 
ity may not continue to prevail in Eastern Europe. The 
methods that the USSR has employed to forge a 
“socialist community” have not in fact leveled out dif- 
ferences of development and national traditions or 
produced a qualitatively new form of coherence and 
unity. Indeed, they have not even ensured Soviet 
hegemony in perpetuity in the area. At present, 
neither of Moscow’s two options for bringing about a 
long-term solution of the difficulties in Eastern 
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and their incorporation into a greater Soviet Union or 
the granting of greater independence to them— 
appears realistic. Thus, the pressures for change that 
the ruling classes in both the USSR and the East 
European states have long dreaded may well arise 
during the 1980's. 

If change does actually occur, its pattern will de- 
pend a great deal on how it comes about—i.e., from 
below, through social pressure, or from above, 
through rejuvenation of leadership, decentralization of 
government, establishment of a more pluralistic order, 
and opening of greater opportunities for private initia- 
tive and the influence of market forces. To be sure, 
economic difficulties, social unrest, and disappoint- 
ment with rigid Communist leaders produced revolts 
in East Germany in 1953, Poland and Hungary in 
1956, and Czechoslovakia in 1968, as well as the 
events in Poland in the early 1970's. Yet such condi- 
tions do not inherently lead to political upheavals. 
Other patterns of challenge and response are possi- 
ble. 

Nonetheless, it is not inconceivable that in the 
1980's upheavals could develop in a number or all of 
the East European countries more or less simultane- 
ously. Such turmoil would pose larger problems for 
Moscow than any it faced in the area during the 1950's 
and 1960's. 


Europe—total subjugation of East European regi  qumgummmmmmmmmmnnnnnsnnemmems 
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Soviet Muslims 
and the World of Islam 


By Alexandre Bennigsen 

he iron curtain drawn by Yosif Stalin around the 
T Muslim territories of the Soviet Union, hermeti- 
cally sealing Soviet Central Asia and the Cau- 
casus Off from the Middle East, has gradually parted 
since 1953 as Stalin’s successors have begun cau- 
tiously to employ Soviet Islam as a means of address- 
ing the greater Muslim world. These careful and con- 
trolled beginnings have accelerated in dramatic and 
less controlled fashion as a result of the revolution in 
lran and then the major increase in Soviet involvement 
in Afghanistan. Soviet Muslim lands are reestablishing 
contacts with the Dar ul-Islam, to which they belonged 
from the earliest centuries of the Hegira and in the 
history and culture of which they had played a major 
part. There appears no likelihood that this evolution 
will be reversed within the reasonably foreseeable fu- 
ture. Thus, it becomes essential to examine its proba- 
ble consequences—short- and long-term—for both 
the Soviet Union and the Muslim world. 

In what follows, we shall first examine the bases for 
identification between Soviet and non-Soviet Muslims. 
Then we shall explore the ways in which the post- 
Stalin leadership, particularly the post-Khrushchev 
leadership, of the USSR has attempted to exploit 
Soviet Islamic institutions to further Moscow’s ends in 
the Muslim world. Finally, we shall trace the impact of 
developments in Iran and Afghanistan and the dilem- 
mas these events pose for the Soviet Union. 

A number of factors have served to link the Muslim 
ee aie ee 
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peoples of the Soviet Union with Muslims elsewhere in 
the world. Among them are religion and ethno- 
linguistic ties. 


Religious and Ethnic Bonds 


Religious identity. That Soviet Islam has served as 
such a link may, at first glance, seem somewhat 
paradoxical. In the Soviet Union, the religion found it- 
self under the domination of an atheist state, whose 
avowed aim was—and still is—the thorough and sys- 
tematic eradication of a// religious creeds. As a result 
of half a century of antireligious campaigns, Islam in 
the USSR lost a portion of its believers. Some became 
indifferent, while others (more rare) turned into au- 
thentic atheists. Islam also lost, more or less com- 
pletely, its hold on the economic and political life of 
the believers’ community. In many ways, Islam be- 
came a “private affair,” and its administrative struc- 
ture was modified to fit in better with the realities of 
the Soviet system. Islam, in other words, has adjusted 
to new circumstances with apparent submissiveness. 
Moreover, its official leaders in the Soviet Union have 
seemed to be willing to cooperate with the authorities 
in certain domains, especially—as we shall see 
below—when the cooperation concerns relations with 
the Muslim world abroad.’ 

However, though forced to adapt itself to the new 
a en NN ee 

' The meekness of Islam, though surprising at first sight, is 
understandable enough. As far as Soviet Muslims were concerned, 
there was not much difference between their “infidel” 
Christian-Russian masters of tsarist days and those same masters 
turned atheists. If anything, in the latter guise these masters may even 
have appeared more acceptable, inasmuch as they now declared al// 
religious creeds equally obnoxious and endeavored to prove by word 


and deed the frailty of false beliefs that the former Orthodox 
government had tried for centuries to force on the Islamic faithful. 
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order of things, Islam has in no way been contami- 
nated either by Marxism or by secularism. From the 
Standpoint of Islamic law and theology, Islam in the 
USSR is the same unadulterated, pure religion that it 
had been before 1917, and its leaders, though for- 
mally submissive to the godless Soviet regime, have 
never been accused by anyone—friends or adversar- 
ies—of heresy (shirq), infidelity (kufr), or even innova- 
tion (bida). Paradoxically, nowadays, Islam in the 
Soviet Union appears more conservative, more tradi- 
tionalist, and less modernist than the creed practiced 
in many Muslim countries of the Middle East or the 
very progressive Islam of prerevolutionary Russia. 
Nevertheless, a Soviet Muslim and a Muslim from 
abroad feel completely at home with each other in 
whatever country they meet. Both belong to the same 
Muslim “millet” (nation), to the same Dar ul-lslam, 
and share the same Spiritual background which rules 
their everyday life. They observe the same religious 
‘rites and social customs. They have the same dietary 
traditions, wear almost the same clothes, and display 
the same attitude of deeply rooted mistrust toward the 
non-Muslim West (represented by Americans and 
Europeans in the Middle East and by Russians in Cen- 
tral Asia). In short, they are brethren facing together a 
hostile world. 


A Soviet Muslim at prayer in Kazan. 


—Jonathan Wright for Gamma/Liaison. 


There are three branches of Islam represented 
today in the USSR, with differing levels of contact with 
their coreligionists abroad. The first is Sunni Islam, 
which is the religion of the immense majority of the 
Turkic, Iranian, and Caucasian Muslims of the USSR. 
Since World War II, Soviet Sunni Muslims have main- 
tained continuous, though limited, contacts with the 
religious centers abroad, such as the holy places of 
Mecca and Medina, and the Islamic universities of 
al-Azhar and Qarawyin. The ‘‘parallel’’ (unofficial) 
popular Islam is represented in Central Asia, the 
Caucasus, and the Volga region by the great Sufi 
brotherhoods (tarigat), the same that exist throughout 
the Muslim world—especially the Naqshbandiya and 
the Qadiriya. These Sufi orders are highly decen- 
tralized, but their spiritual doctrine and the mystical 
rituals and practices of the adepts (z/kr) are rigidly the 
Same everywhere. 

A second branch of Islam in the USSR is Shi’a Islam 
(the Ithna Ashariya or ‘“‘Twelvers’’). Unlike Sunni 
Islam, this branch has a centralized hierarchy of 
clerics within an organization that can be termed a 
“Church,” with spiritual centers in Iraq (An Najaf and 
Karbala’) and Iran (Mashhad and Kom). However, in 
the Soviet Union, the Shi’a “Church,” to which some 3 
million Azeris belong, is cut off from these spiritual 
centers abroad. 

Finally, there are the Ismailis of the Nizarite rite 
(followers of Aga Khan)—consisting of some 60,000 
to 100,000 Pamirian peoples in the Autonomous Ob- 
last of Gorno-Badakhshan. It is a highly centralized 
sect, which until the 1950’s seems to have maintained 
certain illegal contacts with the Ismaili spiritual and 
political centers in India. 


Ethnic and linguistic kinship. Soviet Muslims also 
identify with Muslim brethren abroad through feelings 
of ethnic kinship. The southern frontiers of the Soviet 
Union have been traced in a purely artificial way and 
do not reflect any natural national or geographic divi- 
Sions. As a result, almost all Soviet Muslim national- 
ities possess more or less important correspondent 
“brother” groups abroad. 

These national groups may be classified into four 
categories. The first category comprises large nation- 
alities distributed in practically equal numbers be- 
tween the USSR and one or several foreign states. 
These include the Azeris (with 5.5 million in the USSR 
as of 1979 and over 4 million in Iran); the Turkmen (2 
million in the USSR and a total of about 1 million in 
Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, and Iraq); and the Tajiks (3 
million in the USSR, 3 to 4 million in Afghanistan, and 
small groups in China). With the Turkmens, who con- 
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Ethnic brethren: at left, a Turkman in northern Iran, and at right, a 


Soviet Turkmenia. 


Stitute a tribal federation rather than a modern con- 
solidated nation, the sense of kinship among Soviets, 
Iranians, and Afghans is reinforced by the fact that 
often members of the same tribe are separated only 
by mere political frontiers. Such is the case with re- 
spect to the Yomuds, the Goklens, the Emrelis, and 
the Salyrs—who live in the USSR and lran—as well as 
the Ersaris, the Saryks, and the Ali Elis—-who dwell in 
the USSR, Iran, and Afghanistan. 

In the second category are large Muslim national- 
ities of the USSR with corresponding minorities be- 
yond the Soviet border. These include the Uzbeks 
(with 12.5 million in the USSR in 1979 and about 1.5 
million in Afghanistan); the Kazakhs (6.5 million in the 
USSR, small groups in Afghanistan, and an important 
minority—about 400,000— in Xinjiang); the Kirghiz (2 
million in the USSR, probably more than 100,000 in 
China, and a small group of less than 10,000 
people—the Wakhan—who once lived in Afghanistan 
but have now migrated to Pakistan). 

The third category consists of the immigrant 
nationalities in the USSR, with majorities abroad. 
These include the Uighurs (210,000 in the USSR in 
1979 and as many as 7 million plus in China); the 
Dungans (50,000 in the USSR and 3.5 million in 


Soviet Turkman in Ashkhabad, the capital of | 


—Photos by Bijan Banjahmad/Pictorial Parade and Keystone. 


China); the Baluchis (13,000 in the USSR in 1970 
[they were not counted in 1979] and an indeterminate 
number in Pakistan, Iran, and Afghanistan); and the 
Kurds (over 150,000 in the USSR in 1979, 1 million in 
lran, 4 to 6 million in Turkey, and 1 million in Iraq). 
Finally, there are Soviet Muslim nationalities that 
have established more or less important colonies 
abroad. These have not lost their original national 
identity or their language, and they maintain in some 
cases Official or clandestine contacts with their original 
homeland and their brethren in the USSR. This is the 
case of the so-called Circassians (Cherkess) in Tur- 
key, Jordan, Israel, and the United States. The name 
“Circassian” is a common appellation designating the 
descendants of various North Caucasians. 


The bonds of religion and the ethnic and sometimes 
tribal kinship between some 43 million Soviet Muslims 
and the Turco-lranian world—more than 100 million 
strong—beyond the Soviet borders have made for a 
complicated relationship between the Soviet Muslims 
and the Muslim world abroad. In particular, two impor- 
tant questions arise. First, what and where is the real 
national center of these populations? Is it in the USSR, 
where Muslims enjoy a measure of cultural and lin- 
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guistic freedom and are formally endowed with ‘‘au- 
tonomy” and distinct administrative and territorial 
status, but where de facto they are subjected to reli- 
gious discrimination (often bordering on persecution) 
and where their political development is placed under 
the meticulous control of the “elder brother’? Or is it 
abroad, where they are granted full religious freedom 
and where, theoretically at least, they have, as indi- 
viduals, access to political power, but where their 
communities have no national existence whatsoever?? 
Second, what is the relationship between Soviet Islam 
and the Muslim world abroad? What official or under- 
ground channels are used for their contacts? What 
Strategic position does Moscow assign to Islam, and 
what part do Soviet Muslims play in the relations be- 
tween the USSR and the outside Muslim world? 


Soviet Muslims’ Attitudes 


Let us look at the traditional attitudes of Soviet Mus- 
lims toward Muslims abroad. It should be noted that 
such attitudes, or at least their expression, have been 
limited by official policy. Specifically, the Soviet gov- 
ernment has never formulated any irredentist claims 
in connection with Azeris, Turkmen, Uzbeks, or Tajiks 
living in Iran or Afghanistan. Soviet propaganda ig- 


« [he Azeri language, for example, has not been officially recognized 
as a written literary language in Iran, and the same is true for Kurdish 
in furkey and Iran and for Uzbek and Turkman in Afghanistan. 


The 


Muslims of the USSR and Afghanistan 


nores them. Their ethnic or religious kinship with ele- 
ments of the Muslim population in the USSR is never 
mentioned. According to Moscow’s Official line, Soviet 
Muslims express solidarity only with those engaged in 
a struggle against imperialism, whatever their creed 
(Muslim or other). For Soviet Muslims their Russian 
“elder brothers” are supposed to be the “nearest and 
dearest,” well ahead of any “bourgeois” or “feudal” 
Muslim brethren residing abroad. This official doctrine 
explains the scarcity of written sources about the rela- 
tions between Soviet Muslims and the outside Muslim 
world. Analysis of these relations must therefore be 
based mainly on information derived from personal 
contacts. 

It can be said that, as a rule, the Central Asian 
masses are ignorant of the world beyond the Soviet 
frontiers. Where foreign Islam is concerned, their main 
feeling is that of a vague religious kinship.°* 

The position of the Muslim elites of Communist up- 
bringing is, on the other hand, complex and ambigu- 
ous. In general, Central Asian intellectuals are in- 
tensely interested in and hence well acquainted with 
the political evolution of the Muslim world abroad, 
while, with few exceptions, the Middle Eastern elites 
know little of Soviet Islam. The Soviet Muslim elites’ 
attitude toward their foreign brethren is a complex 


3 This feeling seems, however, to be fairly strong. As a Soviet 
Muslim soldier (a Turkman) who deserted and joined the Afghan rebels 
recounts, Russian officers found it necessary to say that in 
Afghanistan, Soviet units were fighting not Muslims, but some kind of 
pagans. [his was communicated to the author by Afghan émigrés the 
author interviewed in Paris. 


right, tribesmen living north of the Hindu Kush in Afghanistan. 
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blend of interest, disdain, and an ardent desire to 
help. 

Regarding Soviet policy in the Middle East, Soviet 
Muslim elites have traditionally been more radical and 
adventurous than the Russian leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU). In ap- 
proaching the issue of the Ghilan Republic in 1920 
and the questions of Azerbaydzhan and Kurdestan in 
1946, for instance, these elites endorsed the most 
drastic policy, the annexation of the whole of northern 
lran. It is likely that the present-day elites favor Soviet 
annexation of, if not the whole of Afghanistan, then at 
least Afghan Turkestan north of the Hindu Kush. Such 
an annexation would considerably strengthen the 
Soviet Muslims’ demographic and political position 
vis-a-vis the Russians. 

Soviet Muslim political elites have also consistently 
championed a ‘“‘transfer of revolutionary energies” 
from Europe to the Muslim world at large. In the 
1920's, many Muslims expressed the hope that Soviet 
Central Asia or the Caucasus would eventually be- 
come a ‘revolutionary springboard” and that the 
Soviet Muslims—Tatars, Azeris, Turkestanis—would 
be the “middlemen” between Moscow and Asia, the 
torchbearers of the “socialist revolution” to the teem- 
ing millions of Asians and Africans. Thus, Nariman 
Narimanov, the First Secretary of the Communist Party 
of Azerbaydzhan, wanted that republic to serve as a 
“duct for [the passage of] Bolshevik-style revolution 
into all the states and nationalities professing Islam,’ 
and Najmuddin Efendiev (Samurskiy), the Daghestani 
Communist leader, considered that Daghestan ‘‘ought 
to serve as a bond of union between the USSR and 
Asia and as a channel of Communist ideas flowing to- 
ward the Near East.’’® Similarly, Mir Said Sultan 
Galiev, the Tatar Communist, wrote in 1923: ‘Tatar 
workers were the best conductors of revolutionary 
energy ... in the entire East.’’® Elsewhere he ob- 
served, “If we want to sponsor the revolution in the 
East, we must create in Soviet Russia a territory close 
to the Muslim East which could become an experi- 
mental laboratory for the building of communism,’’’ 
and, “Just as Red Turkestan is playing the part of a 
revolutionary beacon for Chinese Turkestan, Tibet, Af- 
ghanistan, India, Bukhara, and Khiva, Soviet Azer- 


4See Narimanov's Bor'ba za pobedu Sovetskoy viasti v 
Azerbaydzhane 1918-1920 (The Struggle for the Victory of Soviet 
Power in Azerbaydzhan, 1918-1920), Baku, Azernasher, 1967, p. 20. 

° N. Efendiev (Samurskiy), Daghestan, Moscow, 1924, pp. 117-18. 

» M.S. Sultan Galiev, “The Tatar Autonomous Republic, Zhizn’ 
natsional nostey (Moscow), No. 1, 1923, p. 25. 

’ M.S. Sultan Galiev, “Decree on the [atar-Bashkir Republic, 
No. 4, 1920. 


ibid., 


baydzhan ... will become a Red beacon for Persia, 
Arabia and Turkey.’’® 

Suspicious of such spontaneity, Stalin banned these 
views as “bourgeois nationalism” and eventually lig- 
uidated Sultan Galiev and Efendiev as traitors 
(Narimanov died in his bed but was denounced post- 
humously). Now, after half a century, the position of 
Moscow remains unchanged: it is the Russian “elder 
brother” alone who bears the responsibility for carry- 
ing out a revolutionary strategy in the Third World. 
Muslim Communists are no more trusted in such roles 
today than they were 50 years ago. At best, they tend 
to be used as technical advisers but not as political 
cadres. 

This low level of involvement or contact probably 
causes no great discomfort to Soviet Muslims in the 
case of the Arab countries, in which they have shown 
little interest. However, they do feel stronger ethnic 
and religious kinship with Iran and, especially, Turkey. 
Particularly among Soviet Muslim intellectuals there 
are still feelings of empathy for fellow Muslims seeking 
revolutionary change in those countries, and, as we 
Shall see, there is even the belief that these brethren 
might in some way help Soviet Muslims ease the tight 
control exercised over them by the Russian “‘elder 
brother.” 


Islam—a Policy Tool? 


It is paradoxical that, despite the CPSU’s deep dis- 
trust of Muslim cadres as means of promoting Com- 
munist revolution abroad, the Muslim religious estab- 
lishment, represented by the four Muslim Spiritual 
Boards,'® appears today to be the most effective 
“agent’’ that Moscow has for pursuing its state 
Strategy toward the Muslim world beyond Soviet fron- 
tiers. In contrast with the indifferent, ignorant, or 
disdainful—and therefore largely ineffective— West, 
the USSR has a cautious, restricted, but systematic 


8 M.S. Sultan Galiev, “ foward Declaration lof the Founding] of the 
Azerbaydzhan Soviet Republic, ibid., Apr. 9, 1920. 

9 The ‘pogroms’ in Daghestan in the wake of the “Yom Kippur’ war 
of 1973 were obviously sponsored by the authorities and cannot be 
considered an expression of real popular antisemitism. 

1’ These are located in Tashkent, for Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
(because of its importance, its chairman, Ziautdin Babakhanov, has the 
title of “Grand Mufti ); Ufa, for European Russia and Siberia; 
Makhachkala, for the Northern Caucasus, including the krays of 
Krasnodar and Stavropol ; and Baku, for the Shia Muslims throughout 
the USSR and for the Sunnis of [ranscaucasia. The first three Boards 
are Sunni (Hanafi in the case of [ashkent and Baku, and Shafei in the 
case of Makhachkala). In the case of the Baku Board, the chairman is 
also the Sheikh ul-Islam of Soviet Shi ites, and the vice-chairman is the 
Sunni mufti. 
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Islamic policy aimed at using the Islamic religion for 
Soviet ends. This strategy, inaugurated after Nikita 
Khrushchev’s downfall, seeks to advertise the ‘‘free- 
dom” of Islam in the USSR through the testimony of 
official Islamic representatives; to present the Soviet 
Union with its 43 million Muslims as a better partner 
than the West for the world of Islam; and, finally, to 
establish contacts with the conservative pro-Western 
Muslim states, such as Saudi Arabia, Jordan, 
Morocco, and Egypt. 

Since 1964, Soviet Muslim territories of Central Asia 
and the Caucasus have opened their frontiers to 
foreign Muslims, welcoming delegations for “friendly 
visits’ and for participation in the numerous lavish in- 
ternational conferences organized by the Tashkent 
Spiritual Board. The pattern of such visits is predicta- 
ble. An invitation is issued by the Grand Mufti of 
Tashkent, Ziautdin Babakhanov. The visit begins in 
Tashkent, with a reception by the officials of the Board 
and often, though not always, by those of the Uzbeki- 
stan government. Then there is a trip to the two Soviet 
Islamic madrasahs (universities) —Mir-i Arab in 
Bukhara and Imam Ismail al-Bukhari in Tashkent— 
and to some of the “working” mosques in Tashkent, 
Bukhara, and Samarkand. After Central Asia, the 
foreign delegation is taken to Baku, where the Sheikh 
ul-lslam greets it at the Taze Pir mosque. Finally, the 
delegation goes to Leningrad and Moscow where the 
delegates are received by the local /mam-khatibs 
(clerical heads of mosques). In Moscow, they are also 
received on behalf of the Soviet government by Ab- 
dullah Nurullayev, an Uzbek who is deputy chairman 
of the Council for Religious Affairs of the USSR Council of 
Ministers. Sometimes they also visit Ufa." 

Such tours are intended to produce the general im- 
pression that in Sovietland, Islam is free and opulent 
and that the government treats its Islamic leaders as 
“partners” and not as “‘tools.’’ Abd al-Bari Isaiev, the 
Mufti of European Russia (Ufa), put it this way in an 
Arabic-language broadcast on Radio Moscow: 


We often welcome in our country our brothers in reli- 
gion in the guise [sic] of various delegations. They 
visit Our mosques and say prayers with us. They can 


' The following are just a sampling of the Muslim delegations that 
have visited the USSR in recent years: in the winter of 1974, Jama at-i 
Ulema-i Islam of Pakistan, Young Muslim Society of Egypt, and a 
delegation of Muslims from Singapore; in the winter-spring of 1975, 
Abdu! Razzak Mohammed, Deputy Prime Minister of Mauritius, and a 
delegation of Somali ulemas; in the spring of 1976, an Afghan ulemas 
delegation headed by Afghanistan s Minister of Religious Affairs; in 
1978, a delegation of Turkish ulemas, a Pakistan delegation headed by 
the Secretary General of the World Islamic Conference, and a 
Jordanian delegation. 


Grand Mufti Ziautdin Babakhanov, Chairman of the 
Muslim Spiritual Board of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan, addresses a world religious conference in 
Moscow in June 1977 on the theme ‘For Lasting 
Peace, Disarmament, and Just Relations Among Na- 
tions.” 

—TASS from Sovfoto. 


personally verify the truth of what we say concerning 
the freedom of Islam in our country .... Our Muslim 
guests publish frequently their impressions in the Is- 
lamic magazine published monthly in our country 
[ Muslims of the Soviet East]. They note with complete 
satisfaction that the Soviet Union zealously safeguards 
Islamic monuments ... and that the Soviet state does 
not interfere with religious affairs ... .'° 


Various international congresses organized by the 
Spiritual Board of Tashkent provide even better oppor- 
tunities to demonstrate the ‘‘prosperity” of Soviet 
Islam and its unconditional support of Soviet policy. A 
brief sampling follows:'? 

e In 1970, a conference was organized in Tashkent 
on the general theme of ‘‘unity and cooperation of 
Muslim peoples in the struggle for peace.’ It was 
chaired by Ziautdin Babakhanov and attended by a 
hundred Soviet ulemas and by representatives of 24 Mus- 
lim countries. Violent attacks were launched against US, 
Israeli, and South African “imperialism.” 


1é Radio Moscow in Arabic to the Arab world, June 25, 1979. 

13 [he best source on the activity of Soviet Muslim religious leaders 
is the journal Muslims of the Soviet East, a monthly published in 
English, French, Arabic, and Uzbek by the Muslim Spiritual Board of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan, in lashkent. Specific citations to this 
journal are given for several of the activities listed below in the text. 
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e In 1973, the same Board convened another con- 
ference in Tashkent, on the theme ‘‘Soviet Muslims 
Support the just struggle of the Arab people against 
Israeli imperialist aggression.” 

ein August 1974, an important international con- 
gress was held in Samarkand to commemorate the 
1,200th anniversary of Imam Ismail al-Bukhari. High- 
ranking representatives from 25 Muslim countries 
were present (including ones from Saudi Arabia, 
Egypt, Sudan, Morocco, and Jordan). On this occa- 
Sion, the congress, in an unusual departure from the 
norm, abstained from attacking the US or Israel. 

ein October 1976, a congress was convened in 
Tashkent by Babakhanov, to celebrate the 30th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Central Asian Board. It 
was attended by distinguished representatives from 
Syria, North Yemen, Morocco, Jordan, Tunisia, India, 
and Pakistan. 

@ On July 3, 1979, an international conference was 
held in Tashkent to celebrate the 10th anniversary of 
the establishment of the journal Muslims of the Soviet 
East. The conference was chaired by Grand Mufti 
Babakhanov and attended by high-ranking delegates 
from Jordan, Iraq, India, Turkey, Tunisia, Pakistan, 
Kuwait, Iran, Lebanon, Japan, Bulgaria, and Ethiopia. 
Its final declaration—signed by all the delegates, in- 
cluding those from ‘“‘pro-Western” countries — con- 
tained vicious attacks against ‘‘Israeli, USA, South Af- 
rican, and Chinese imperialism.’ 

e In September 1979, a symposium was convened 
by the Central Asian Board at Dushanbe, the capital of 
Tadzhikistan. Its theme was ‘‘the contribution of the 
Muslims of Central Asia, of the Volga, and of the 
Caucasus to the development of Islamic thought, to 
the cause of peace and social progress.” Delegates 
from 30 Muslim nations were present, and Grand 
Mufti Babakhanov took the opportunity once more to 
denounce “Israeli and South African imperialism.” 

@ In September 1980, a large international congress 
is scheduled for Tashkent. It will be devoted to the 
following subject: “the 15th century of the Hegira 
must become the century of peace and international 
friendship.’’ A permanent exposition bearing on 
“Islam in the USSR” is to be organized, and a book on 
the life of the Muslims in the Soviet Union is to be 
published.*® 

All of these visits and conferences in the USSR are 
carefully staged and controlled so as to strictly limit 
how much of Soviet Muslim realities the visitors see. 


14 For the text of the declaration, see Muslims of the Soviet East, 
No. 3, 1979, p. 18. 
1S Radio Moscow in English, May 11, 1979. 


Nevertheless, a fair number of foreign Muslims have 
seen behind the pious screen erected by the Spiritual 
Boards to perceive the genuine misery of Islam in the 
Soviet Union (there are probably less than 200 
“working” mosques in all of Soviet Central Asia) and 
the classic type of colonial relations existing between 
the ruling Russians and the Muslim natives.'® 

Aside from receiving foreign Muslim delegations in 
the USSR, Soviet Muslim religious leaders are con- 
Stantly touring Muslim countries—especially those 
with conservative and pro-Western governments, such 
as Jordan, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Tunisia. 
The Soviet delegations are in general headed by 
Ziautdin Babakhanov or one of his two deputies: 
vice-muftis Abdulgani Abdullayev and Yusufkhan 
Shakirov. Members of these delegations speak perfect 
Arabic and have a thorough knowledge of all aspects 
of religion. Thus equipped, they are certainly the best 
possible Soviet itinerant ambassadors to the Muslim 
world. '’ 

The enumeration of services by Muslim spiritual 
leaders to the Soviet government would be incomplete 
if we omitted the propaganda broadcasts (such as the 
one cited above) by Soviet muftis and other represen- 


te Muslims of the Soviet East regularly publishes important articles 
signed by the Grand Mufti of the Tashkent Spiritual Board or his 
deputies denouncing foreign Muslims who, after visiting the USSR, 
have published unpleasant reports. See, for instance, No. 2, 1974, 
pp. 25-29 (criticizing a Moroccan visitor); No. 1, 1975, pp. 8-13, and 
No. 3, 1977, pp. 18-20 (attacking Pakistani visitors). 

'7 Some of the recent trips abroad by Soviet Muslim delegations 
include: 

@ 1972, delegation led by Babakhanov, to Morocco. 

e 1974, delegation headed by the same mufti, to North Yemen. 

¢ Summer of 1975, an important delegation with Babakhanov among 
its members, to Iraq, Jordan (reception by King Hussein), and Egypt 
(reception at the University of al-Azhar). 

© September 1975, Soviet delegation to a conference in Mecca on 
the ‘mission of the mosques —Babakhanov received by King Khalid of 
Saudi Arabia. 

® October 1975, Soviet delegation to the International Symposium on 
Islamic Education, in Lucknow, India. 

® October-November 1975, delegation headed by Yusufkhan 
Shakirov, to Somalia and Mauritius. 

© 1976, delegation led by Abdullayev, to a Muslim-Christian dialogue 
in Tripoli. 

e Winter of 1977, delegation under the direction of Abdullayev, to the 
International Conference on “Islamic Thought in Ouargla, Algeria. 

e@ March 1977, Soviet delegation headed by Abu Turab Yunus, 
imam-khatib of the ‘“Tilla Sheikh Mosque of Tashkent, to an 
international symposium in Bangladesh on the Muslim predication 
(sermon). 

e July 1978, delegation headed by Babakhanov, to an international 
conference in Karachi on the propagation of Islam. 

¢ Summer of 1978, delegation headed by Abdullayev, to Niger, Mali, 
and Senegal. 

@ September 1978, delegation led by Babakhanov, to an 
international conference in Istanbul on the Hegira calendar. 

e Winter of 1978, delegation headed by Abdullayev, to the 12th 
International Conference on “Islamic Thought in Batna, Algeria. 
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The interior of an Islamic madrasah, converted by Soviet officials into a Communist museum in Bukhara, 


Uzbekistan. 


tatives of the Soviet Islamic hierarchy. These broad- 
casts in Arabic, Persian, Pashto, Urdu, and Turkish 
have increased in frequency during the last two years. 
Their themes do not vary much from standard Soviet 
emanations, but voiced by the highest religious au- 
thorities, they may be assumed to have somewhat 
greater weight among foreign Muslim audiences. They 
condemn Israeli, Chinese, American, and South Afri- 
can “imperialism”; call for political harmony between 
Islam and the Soviet government; trumpet ‘freedom of 
religion’ in the USSR; denounce numerous 
“enemies,” including Soviet Muslim émigrés (espe- 
cially those working for Radio Liberty); and (in recent 
months) exhort the Afghan people to resist ‘wicked 
fanatics.” The following excerpt from a broadcast by 
Ziautdin Babakhanov is typical: 


The Muslims of Afghanistan for centuries have suf- 
fered the oppression of the foul order of feudalism, 


—Hussein Rofe/Keystone. 


and now they have chosen the independent path of 
growth and progress. All peace-loving forces, first and 
foremost the friendly people of the Soviet Union sup- 
port them .... But the counterrevolutionary elements 
in Afghanistan who were deprived of their privileges as 
a result of the April revolution are trying to restore the 
regime of injustice condemned by Islam itself. The 
glorious Koran says: “God orders justice and de- 
cency.” US imperialism has embarked on activities 
against Afghanistan and tries to distort the ideas of the 
revolution and to cast aspersions on friendship and 
mutual assistance between Afghanistan and the 
USSR. American imperialism is arming the rebels, in- 
terfering in the internal affairs of a sovereign state and 
causing bloodshed which is condemned by God .... 
We Muslims of the eastern Soviet republics, in ac- 
cordance with our religious duty and our conscience, 
cannot remain unconcerned about the events in our 
neighboring Islamic country; we completely support 
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the people of Afghanistan in its struggle for freedom 
and against imperialism. We decisively demand that 
the interference by US imperialism and Chinese 
militarism in the internal affairs of Afghanistan be 
stopped. We ask all our coreligionists in the countries 
neighboring Afghanistan not to believe the lies of the 
imperialists and to make efforts so that bloodshed 
Should not take place among Muslim peoples. '® 


It is obvious that cooperation between the Soviet gov- 
ernment and the USSR’s Muslim leaders is fruitful and 
beneficial for the former. For some years now, re- 
spected religious leaders in the USSR have praised 
the Soviet government at every Islamic conference in 
every Muslim country—including some held in the 
holy cities of Saudi Arabia. Moreover, not a word has 
been said at these conferences in defense of the US 
or of the West in general. 

On the other hand, the Soviet regime must pay in 
“cash” for any action by the Muslim leaders in its 
favor—by immediate and important concessions such 


18 Radio Moscow in Pashto, Jan. 29, 1980 (Ziautdin Babakhanov s 
talk at the |ashkent Central Mosque on the occasion of Mawlud—the 
Prophet's birthday). See also Radio Moscow in Arabic to the Arabic 
world, Jan. 14, 1980. 


as the slowing down of antireligious propaganda, the 
opening of new mosques, or the publication of reli- 
gious literature. It is clear that Soviet authorities are 
not happy to promote the process of religious revival 
within Muslim territories, a process which, in conjunc- 
tion with the demographic explosion of the Muslim 
populations of Central Asia and the Caucasus’? and 
the intense activity of the xenophobic fundamentalist 
Sufi brotherhoods,?° is bound to become a major 
threat to the future stability of the Soviet regime. 


Soviet Muslims in Afghanistan 


Beyond participating in exchanges of Islamic dele- 
gations, Soviet Muslims had, until recently, generally 
not been assigned to diplomatic, economic, technical, 
or military missions abroad. Only two or three of them 


19 See, for example, Michael Rywkin, “Central Asia and Soviet 
Manpower, Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
January-February 1979. 

«’ The best sources on this phenomenon, admittedly from Soviet 
eyes, are two antireligious periodicals: Vestnik nauchnogo ateizma, a 
quarterly, and Nauka / religiya, a monthly, both published in Moscow. 
For fuller detail, see the author's article, ‘Muslim Religious 
Conservatism and Dissent in the USSR, Religion in Communist Lands 
(Keston), Autumn 1978. 


An armored personnel carrier and troops of the Soviet force occupying Kabul in February 1980. 
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had attained ambassadorial rank (N.A. Mukhitdinov, 
the former First Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Uzbekistan, was Soviet am- 
bassador in Damascus in the 1950’s). In foreign Mus- 
lim countries, USSR Muslims were employed in sub- 
ordinate capacities—as technicians, interpreters, or 
auxiliary staff (cooks, chauffeurs), and even then only 
in small numbers. 

This pattern has been disrupted by events in Af- 
ghanistan, starting with the April 1978 coup against 
President Mohammad Daoud and continuing through 
the Soviet invasion of December 1979, which over- 
threw the regime of Hafizullah Amin. At first intent on 
helping a friendly Marxist regime, and then moved by 
the need to prevent a total collapse of state adminis- 
tration in an Afghanistan wracked by successive 
purges within the ruling Kha/q (People’s) party, the 
Soviet Union undertook to send in large numbers of 
administrative and technical cadres. Inasmuch as 
-| there existed few Russians with sufficient knowledge 
of local conditions and languages, Soviet authorities 
were forced to employ Central Asians (mainly Uzbeks 
and Tajiks, but also some Turkmen) in these missions. 
By late 1979, there were several hundreds (perhaps 
even thousands) of Soviet Muslims in positions at all 
levels of Afghanistan’s administration, from the lowest 
posts up to deputy minister jobs. The invasion only 
increased their numbers. Moreover, the rank and file 
of the invading USSR forces included a fair percent- 
age of Central Asians, even though the officers in 
command were Slavs.?' 

The Soviet Muslims sent as administrative cadres to 
Afghanistan after the 1978 coup in Kabul enjoyed di- 
rect contact with the native Muslim population under 
conditions of practically no Russian control—a thor- 
oughly new experience in the history of the Soviet 
Union. In effect, they found themselves realizing the 
dream of the Muslim ‘national Communists” of the 
1920's (Sultan Galiev, Turar Ryskulov, Najmuddin 
Efendiev, etc.), i.e., the building of communism in a 
neighboring Muslim country, a large part of whose 
population shares a common ethnic, religious, and 
linguistic background with the Soviet Muslim advisers. 

Before the invasion, certain Western observers had 
argued that the existence of some 30 million Muslims 


«1 [he fact that many Central Asian Muslim soldiers were serving in 
the Soviet units which invaded Afghanistan in December 
1979-January 1980 suggests that the Soviets did not expect these 
units to fight the rebels. It is a rule in the USSR that only purely Slav 
units should be used in quelling uprisings in Muslim territories. Such 
was the case in the repression of the May 1979 riots in Dushanbe and 
disturbances in Tashkent in the 1960 s. 


in Soviet Central Asia might constitute a deterrent to a 
Soviet military occupation of Afghanistan.?? However, 
far from opposing the occupation of a brother Muslim 
land, the Central Asian Muslim elites seemed to wel- 
come the adventure.** Conceivably, they sincerely be- 
lieved that they were helping liberate their brothers, 
Uzbek and Tajik, from the “imperialists” and from 
“feudal domination.” But their involvement in the Af- 
ghan operation also has given them a better bargain- 
ing position with regard to the Russians and might 
eventually oblige the latter to pay for the cooperation 
with important concessions, such as deciding to in- 
crease industrial investment in Central Asia rather 
than attempt to siphon Muslim manpower off to proj- 
ects in the purely Russian areas of Western Siberia 
and northern Russia. 

In all likelihood, the Central Asians were very useful 
in the course of the military operations involved in the 
invasion. For instance, they probably served as inter- 
preters for the Soviet armed forces. They likewise 
made it possible for the Afghan administration to func- 
tion under the occupation. Furthermore, their pres- 
ence tended to give to the Soviet occupation of the 
country the character of an intra-lslamic affair. Cer- 
tainly, this seemed to be the intention of the Soviet 
leadership in the beginning, when Central Asian Mus- 
lims were spectacularly exhibited in Kabul. 

But the operation did not prove a success. In Feb- 
ruary 1980, the USSR began to systematically pull out 
units with Central Asian soldiers and replace them 
with purely Slav units. At the same time, the Soviet 
Muslims manning the Afghan administration began to 
be superseded by Russians or even by East Germans. 

One can discern several possible reasons for this 
withdrawal of Soviet Muslim cadres. First, there is the 
violent opposition of the Pushtuns—a self-styled Her- 
renvolk who have traditionally viewed the Uzbeks and 
other Turks residing north of the Hindu Kush as Un- 
termenschen. The Pushtuns would rather be occupied 
by the Russians than by despised and hated 
neighbors from Central Asia. As a consequence, Cen- 
tral Asian Muslims were attacked and in some cases 
killed,24 and any hope of securing the support of the 


¢¢ For example, Louis Dupree argued: “The Muslim population of the 
Soviet Central Asian republics themselves might object to being 
involved in the occupation of a brother Muslim land. See his article, 
“Afghanistan Under the Khalg,’ Problems of Communism, 
July-August 1979, p. 49. 

¢3 The author s discussion of the Soviet involvement in Afghanistan 
is based on personal contacts with Afghan émigrés in Europe and 
information provided to him by journalists and diplomats in Moscow. 

24 Information circulating in Moscow in March 1980 told of a riot of 
Kazakhs in Alma Ata over plans to bury in a non-Muslim cemetery 
Muslim kinsmen returned from Afghanistan in coffins. 
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Members of the Jamiat Islami Afghan rebel forces opposing the Soviet-sponsored regime in Kabul, photo- 
graphed in the Nuristan-Kunar area of northeastern Afghanistan in January 1980. 


Pushtuns through them was doomed. This card had to 
be abandoned. 

Second, the non-Pushtun population—Tajiks, 
Turks, and Hazaras—greeted the Soviet Muslims only 
too well. Friendly contacts were established without 
the Russians’ being able to intervene, and Soviet 
Muslims were submitted to systematic religious and 
political “intoxication” by the Afghans. In some 
places, including Kabul, an active “black market’ in 
Korans was organized. Eventually, in January 1980, 
some Soviet Muslim soliders deserted and went over 
to the rebels, in spite of the extreme difficulties of 
doing so.?° 

Finally, even those Central Asians willing to assist 


“5 Soviet furkmen defectors have reached Pakistan and have been 
interviewed there. 

In addition, a New Delhi dispatch by the Associated press dated 
Mar. 27, 1980, quotes ‘a reliable Western source” to the effect that he met 
with three Soviet army reservists from Uzbekistan who had deserted to 
a rebel-controlled area in Afghanistan. A UPI dispatch of the same day 
reported that one of the three defectors had said that they had been 
told they would be fighting American, Chinese, and Pakistani enemies 
of Afghan Muslims. Instead, they found they were “fighting our Muslim 
brothers. We were lied to. 


—Alain Dejean/SYGMA. 


their Russian “elder brothers” in the mission of “‘liber- 
ation” cooled off when ideology had to be translated 
into action, which had a rather gruesome side. 
“Liberating” Tajik and Uzbek brethren in Afghanistan 
seemed to entail shooting these same Uzbek and Tajik 
brethren, or—even worse—helping Russians shoot 
them. Although the immense majority of Soviet Mus- 
lims in Afghanistan remained obedient to Soviet or- 
ders, Moscow perhaps came to question the degree of 
their reliability as the need for military operations grew 
more pressing. 


Moscow's Options in Afghanistan 


These recent actions suggest some awareness on 
the part of the Soviet leadership of the potentially de- 
stabilizing impact of the Afghanistan venture on Soviet 
Central Asia. One way of assessing this potential is to 
examine Moscow's options and their possible conse- 
quences. 

If the Soviets prove unable to crush the rebels’ re- 
sistance in Afghanistan rapidly and decisively, they 
will have to face a lengthy guerrilla war. This would be 
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a grim prospect, for sooner or later such a conflict 
would be bound to antagonize the Muslim world and 
could also awaken the never quite forgotten attitudes 
that motivated the great Basmachi movement in Cen- 
tral Asia.?° 

Were the Soviets to succeed in liquidating or neu- 
tralizing the rebellion (which for the time being seems 
quite unlikely), they would then have the choice of 
several solutions: (1) They could annex Afghanistan, 
which would thus become the 16th ‘Soviet Socialist 
Republic” of the Union. This outcome would be wel- 
comed by the Soviet Muslim elites, religious and 
Communist alike, since it would add 15 million deeply 
religious and nationalist brethren to the existing 43 
million Soviet Muslims and thus strengthen their not 
unreasonable hope of outnumbering the Russians. (2) 
The Soviets could annex the northern, Turkic part of 
Afghanistan to the Uzbek and Tadzhik republics of the 
USSR and permit the country south of the Hindu Kush 
| to become a purely Pushtun state. This solution might 
be even more favorable in the eyes of Central Asian 
Muslims. (3) Soviet armed forces might withdraw from 
Afghanistan in favor of establishment of an ‘“‘inde- 
pendent” but highly submissive Afghanistan ruled by 
pro-Soviet but non-Communist leaders receptive to 
Soviet civilian advisers. Such a modified ‘‘finlandiza- 
tion” of that country may already be under considera- 
tion by the Soviet authorities. 

Further issues arise, however, with regard to the last 
option. Would Moscow favor a Pushtun-dominated re- 
gime, with the Pushtuns won over by a promise of 
eastward expansion toward the Pathan territory of 
Pakistan? In such a case, Soviet Central Asians would 
be excluded from Afghanistan in deference to 
Pushtun sentiments. Or would the USSR seek a re- 
gime dominated by the non-Pushtuns (Tajiks, 
Hazaras, and Uzbeks). Central Asians would then pre- 
Sumably participate in the political and economic life 
of Afghanistan. This would be a very favorable solution 
for the Central Asians but one with dangerous, far- 
ranging implications for the Russians. 

Within the framework of most of these possible al- 
ternatives, Central Asian Muslims would certainly have 
much to give the Afghans in the way of technology and 
practical know-how, but also could receive much in 
return. As suggested above, the iron curtain between 
Muslim brethren on opposite sides of the Soviet- 
Afghan border has already crumbled, with active cir- 
culation and uncensored exchange of information and 


26A guerrilla movement, centered mainly in the Fergana Valley and in 
southeastern Uzbekistan, which started in 1918 and lasted until 1928 
(in some isolated areas until 1936). 


ideas now taking place. One of the key sets of ideas 
which could strike responsive chords in Central Asia is 
a fundamentalist, conservative religious revivalism, for 
such a revivalism would fortify already existing cur- 
rents in the Central Asian republics. For instance, the 
Sufi brotherhoods hidden away within the Soviet re- 
publics would probably welcome even a temporary 
success of the religion-inspired resistance in Afghani- 
Stan, with its strong flavor of Holy War. If armed resis- 
tance continues in Afghanistan, it might well become 
a model of heroism for contemporary Muslim 
nationalists such as that which Shamil and his Naq- 
Shbandi murids provided all the nationalist anti- 
Russian movements in the tsarist Empire.?” 

The Soviets’ room for maneuver in Afghanistan is 
therefore very narrow. Their victory must be rapid, 
complete, and spectacular. A failure, or even a doubt- 
ful success, might be a dramatic signal to the Central 
Asian Muslims, not unlike that of the defeat of the 
tsarist armies in Manchuria in 1905, which spurred 
the birth of a Muslim national movement.?® 


Iran’s Influence 


While developments in Afghanistan seem to have 
the greatest potential for immediate and profound im- 
pact on Soviet Muslims, events in Iran may also have 
a direct, deep, and far-reaching effect. Iran is under- 
going an Islamic fundamentalist and anti-imperialist 
revolution not very different in character from that of 
the ‘‘theocratic state” of Uzun Haji and his followers in 
1918-21, which has left long-lasting memories among 
the Caucasian Muslims.?° (Curiously, the Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini even bears a physical re- 
semblance to Uzun Haji.) Since the downfall of the 
Shah, Caucasian and Central Asian Muslims have dis- 
played a passionate interest in news reaching them 
from Tehran and Tabriz. Iran has always enjoyed, and 
still enjoys, an immense prestige in the Turco-lranian 


-? [he impact of the Caucasian wars on the development of the 
Ukrainian, Polish, and [artar national movements is well Known. 

-8 Almost all the Muslim political parties appeared immediately after 
Russia s defeat in the Japanese war. Among them were Ittifak 
al-Muslimin, Tangchylar, and Uralchylar in the Tartar country, and 
Hu mmet and Musawat in Transcaucasia. 

“9 In 1918-19, Uzun Haji, a Daghestan Sufi Sheikh (Naqshbandi), 
founded the “Emirate of Daghestan-Chechniya,” a theocracy based on 
the shari a. Subsequently, even though he was in his 90s, he led the 
great rebellion of North Caucasian mountaineers against the Soviets. 

Uzun Haji died in 1921, during the fighting. and his tomb in the village 
of Vedeno in the Chechen-Ingush Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic is one of the most popular “holy places” of pilgrimage in the 
Caucasus. See V.N. Basilov, Ku/ t svyatykh v Islame (The Cult of the 
Saints in Islam), Moscow, 1970. 
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Soviet Muslims and the World of Islam 


Ayatollah Seyyed Kazem Shari’at-Madari, an Azeri 
Shi'a Muslim from Iran who has called for greater reli- 
gious freedom for his brethren in the Soviet Union. 


—Alain Keler/SYGMA. 


world, not only because of the country’s unique and 
advanced culture but also because of its long tradition 
of statemanship. This is especially true among the 
Caucasian Muslims, for whom Iran remains—in spite 
of the uncertainty of its present position—an inspiring 
model. 

Several aspects of the Iranian revolution evoke 
especially resounding echoes in the Caucasus— 
among the younger generation of Muslim intellectuals 
and among the quite numerous “religious fanatics” 
in this region (i.e., members of the Sufi orders). First, 
there is the “anti-imperialist” aspect of the Iranian 


revolution. It is easy to draw a parallel between the: 


“foreign imperialism” of the Americans in Iran and the 
“imperialism” of the Russians in the Caucasus and in 
Central Asia. As the Iranian Shi'a religious leader 
Ayatollah Seyyed Kazem Shari’at-Madari (an Azeri 
Turk from Tabriz) put it: 


The Iranian Muslim people’s triumphant struggles 
consitute a turning point in the history of world strug- 
gles, and the best model to follow by the oppressed 


Muslim peoples of the world, who are meticulously 
studying Iran’s great Islamic movement. These 
peoples should be benefiting from the Iranian strug- 
gles’ special characteristics for the liberation of Mus- 
lims from the yoke of satanical powers, blasphemy 
and impiety... .°° 


Second, there is the ‘‘populist’’ character of 
“Khomeini-ism,” with its promise to bring to power a 
new category of younger political leaders of more pop- 
ular origin. Third, there is the exaltation of the cultural, 
moral, and political values of Islam. This flatters the 
innate sense of superiority that the Caucasian Mus- 
lims feel with regard to their non-Muslim (Russian or 
Armenian) neighbors. The fact that ““Khomeini-ism”’ is 
a Shi’a phenomenon and has “reactivated’’ Shi'a 
minorities in lraq, Syria, and Yemen probably would 
not be a great obstacle to a religious union of Muslims 
in the Caucasus, where differences of dogma between 
the Sunnis and Shi'ites have been weakened during 
the 60 years of the Soviet regime. 

However, religious fundamentalism is not the only 
ideology which Iran can export to its northern 
neighbors. Radicalism of various sorts—always spiced 
with the time-honored religious flavor—is another pos- 
sible Iranian influence on Soviet Islam. Among its 
various forms is the wild romantic philosophy of Alli 
Shariyati, which attempts to reconcile Marxism with 
Shi’a Islam. Such creeds do not always conform to the 
laws of logic, but ‘Islamic Marxism” (or “Marxist 
Islam’’), with its tremendous pathos, its constant ref- 
erences to the glories of the past, and its promise of a 
happy and mighty future, constitutes a powerful and 
dynamic revolutionary ideal, more inspiring than the 
emasculated, bureaucratic Russian model of 
socialism. 

All of these factors help to explain a dramatic rever- 
sal in the flow of influence between the Soviet Union 
and Iran since the fall of the Pahlevi monarchy in 
January 1979. Where once Iranians listened to prop- 
aganda broadcasts from Radio Baku, today it is the 
Soviet Azeris and Turkmen who follow with interest the 
broadcasts from Tabriz and Tehran. In June 1979, 
Allahshukur Pachayev, akhund (head) of the Baku 
Jami mosque and Shi’a deputy chairman of the Mus- 
lim Spiritual Board for Transcaucasia, told a group of 


foreign journalists in Baku that “events in Iran do not. 


3° [Tehran broadcast in Persian, Feb. 22, 1979. That Shari at-Madari 
included Soviet Muslims among those suffering oppression was soon 
evident. In an Apr. 19, 1979, Tehran broadcast of an interview the 
Ayatollah had granted to Soviet newsmen, he was quoted as saying: 
“We expect the USSR to show greater respect for the religion of the 45 
million Muslims of that country and allow them greater freedom. 
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Hapiz Omarov (center) in Makhachkala, Daghestan, in August 1979. 


mean that Islam will also make new inroads in the 
Soviet Union,’’*' but one wonders how realistic this of- 
ficial assessment was. Once more, as in 1908, Iran 
presents the picture of a ‘‘revolutionary’’ country 
where “something is on the move.” Even if the Mus- 
lims of the USSR prudently express the view that de- 
velopments in Iran cannot affect their life and ideol- 
ogy, something of their inner joy still shines through: if 
their Shi’a brethren in Tehran have succeeded in 
humiliating what they see as one mighty “imperialism” 
—the US—then its counterpart, Soviet “imperialism,” 
may too be defeated one day in the Caucasus. 


Prospects 


There is thus considerable potential for events in 
such unlikely places as Afghanistan or Iran to have a 
profound impact on Soviet domestic politics, although 
one would be foolhardy to predict its precise nature. 
Should this actually happen, the situation would con- 
trast sharply with those obtaining at the birth of the 
Soviet Union and in its Stalinist period. In the 1920's, 
when Soviet Russia was struggling against countless 
economic and political difficulties and its Muslim ter- 
ritories were only slowly emerging from the chaos of 
the Civil War, Soviet Islam was a breeding ground of 


31 A full text of Pachayevs statement can be found in Steffan Teste, 
“Soviet Muslims Rejoice Over Iran, Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm), 
June 11, 1979. 
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revolutionaries and an exporter of ideas. Muslims who 
had joined the Bolsheviks tried to elaborate theories 
adapting Marxism to the specific conditions of a Mus- 
lim society, and these formulations—for example, Sul- 
tan Galiev’s ‘national communism,” Turar Ryskulov’s 
“Pan-Turkic Marxism,’ and Najmuddin Efendiev’s 
“Revolutionary Pan-Islamism’’—made their way to the 
outside Muslim world. Indeed, their enduring echoes 
may still be heard in the radicalism of Libya’s Mu’am- 
mar Qadhafi and in the programs of Algerian or Syrian 
socialists. Then, with the advent of Stalinism, this 
communication of ideas ceased. 

In the post-Stalin period, Moscow authorities cau- 
tiously opened some communication channels be- 
tween Soviet and foreign Muslims, apparently on the 
assumption that the technical and intellectual 
achievements of Soviet Muslims and the facade of of- 
ficial Soviet Islamic institutions would impress the 
greater Muslim world. However, after decades of en- 
forced conformity to stale Russian Marxism, Soviet 
Muslims had nothing to export in the political domain. 
To the contrary, it is they who are likely to be influ- 
enced by ideas, programs, and ideologies—perhaps 
even by models of political warfare and guerrilla 
activity—moving northward from a “destabilized” and 
radicalized Middle East. These ideas—ranging from 
the most conservative religious fundamentalism to the 
wildest revolutionary radicalism—share one common 
characteristic: the potential for destabilizing Soviet 
Islam, and thereby for undermining the unity of the 
USSR. 
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AS THE BREZHNEV era draws to a 
close in the Soviet Union, the ques- 
tion of the future shape of the 
Holitical system over which Leonid 
|. Brezhnev has presided becomes 


Steadily less a matter of purely ac- 
ademic speculation and more a 
matter of direct political signifi- 
cance for policymakers and con- 
cerned citizens throughout the 
world. In the Brezhnev years, the 
Soviet Union has manifestly en- 
hanced its capacity to influence 
the context of international rela- 
tions and even to a certain extent 
the domestic considerations of 
Statesmen and private individuals 
in many countries outside as well 
as inside the Soviet orbit. 

Unfortunately, our ability to pre- 
dict the nature of Soviet political 
processes and relationships in the 
post-Brezhnev period does not 
match our need to do so. Any such 
prediction requires a variety of 
things. We need, first of all, a solid 
understanding of the existing struc- 
tural, procedural, socioeconomic, 
demographic, ethnic, and attitudi- 
nal correlates of the system and 
how they have operated under 
specific conditions of stress in the 
past. In addition, we must assess 
the role of personal factors such as 
leadership style and the evident 
policy preference of dominant indi- 
viduals — factors that up to now 
have been decisive for under- 
Standing how the Soviet system 
works. 

Personal factors are notoriously 
difficult to accommodate in any 
predictive exercise (in this case, we 
do not even know who Brezhnev’s 
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ultimate successor will be). How- 
ever, aS most of the authors re- 
viewed here seem to agree, there 
has occurred a degree of institu- 
tionalization of power relations 
under Brezhnev’s leadership which 
may make idiosyncratic personal 
factors somewhat less crucial for 
future analyses. Our knowledge 
about the formal and informal 
structures and processes of the 
Soviet system, while considerable, 
is still a far from perfect base upon 
which to predict. Predictions 
founded on social, economic, or 
demographic indicators and ten- 
dencies are not that solid either. 
Not only are reliable data less likely 
to be available for the USSR than 
for most other advanced industrial 
societies (in no case, of course, are 
the data ever totally satisfactory), 
but the extrapolation of future 
trends and behavioral patterns 
from such material is fraught with 
reductionist or deterministic as- 
Sumptions which most Western 
analysts would be reluctant to see 
applied to forecasts of their own 
societies. We know perhaps even 
less about the attitudes and values 
of the various Soviet elite groups 
and of the populace at large. 
Therefore, we cannot with confi- 
dence say very much about the 
crucial question of the legitimacy of 
the system for its citizens and how 
the society is likely to react under 
internal or external stress. 
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Despite these methodological 
and substantive problems, we must 
nevertheless recognize the need 
for informed forecasts and wel- 
come the efforts of those bold 
enough to undertake them. Four 
of the six books reviewed here di- 
rectly address, either wholly or in 
part, the task of prediction. The 
other two (the volume on Brezhnev 
and Daniel Tarschys’s study of 
Soviet politics in the 1950’s and 
1960’s) present information and 
insights useful in setting the 
framework for prediction. 


THE BREZHNEV volume, commis- 
sioned by Simon and Schuster and 
-produced by a team of authors 
from the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences, is a collage of biographical 
information, laudatory commentary 
on Brezhnev’s style of leadership, 
and appeals for peace and busi- 
nesslike cooperation between the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union. The facts and opinions as- 
sembled by the authors offer little 
that is new to the reasonably well 
informed general reader. But what 
is of interest is the carefully nur- 
tured image they present of the 
relations between Brezhnev, as 
party and state leader, and the 
various institutions of Soviet power 
and administration. The style and 
Structure of decision-making por- 
trayed are obviously those consid- 
ered optimal for contemporary 
conditions of the ‘“‘scientific and 
technological revolution” (NTR) 
and East-West détente. Accord- 
ingly, while paying tribute to 
Brezhnev’s sterling qualities of 
maturity and judgment as a leader, 
the authors are careful to present 
him as a team player, whose chief 
function as general secretary is to 
coordinate the implementation of 
policies generated by the require- 
ments of “objective necessity,” as 
perceived by a corps of technical 
experts and institutional leaders. In 
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short, what we see is the image of a 
successful corporation executive, 
rather than that of a vozhd’ (a 
Supreme leader or commander) or 
a Khrushchevian ‘‘mover and 
shaker.’’ One cannot be assured 
that this portrayal is, in fact, valid, 
but it does seem to square quite 
well with the perception of Soviet 
elite politics and decision-making 
as a system of tacit interinstitu- 
tional and interregional ‘‘con- 
tracts,’ which is used as a basis for 
prediction by George Breslauer in 
Five Images, and by Breslauer, Gail 
Lapidus, and Gregory Grossman in 
their contributions to the volume 
edited by Alexander Dallin. 

If such a picture is correct, the 
Soviet Union has changed consid- 
erably under Brezhnev—perhaps 
not so much in terms of what is 
decided, but how it is decided. 
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Daniel Tarschys’s analysis tends to 
Support this proposition, even if 
one must have serious reservations 
about his method of arriving at his 
findings (he bases his formal inves- 
tigation exclusively on an informa- 
tion-retrieval type of content analy- 
sis of the lead editorials in Pravda 
for the years 1950, 1960, and 
1970). Of particular note is his de- 
scription of the process by which 
issues are placed on the “political 
agenda,” which suggests some in- 
teresting hypotheses about the 
functioning of the system as a 
whole. 

Like Gail Lapidus and, by impli- 
cation, Paul Cocks (both in the 
Dallin volume), Tarschys discerns 
a tendency under Brezhnev toward 
the “depoliticization” of issues. In 
the Soviet context, this tendency 
might be interpreted as a manifest, 
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or at least a latent, function of the 
long-term program to automate or 
computerize routine decision- 
making in various social and eco- 
nomic spheres, to replace politics 
by a form of social engineering. But 
one can observe a similar tendency 
toward depoliticization in Yugo- 
Slavia (see, for example, Edvard 
Kardelj’s last work on “democratic 
pluralism of self-managing inter- 
ests’’') and in the strategies of 
political coalition and the pro- 
grammatic statements of the Euro- 
communist parties in Western 
Europe. In neither of these cases is 
the scientific and technological as- 
pect, which so markedly informs 
Soviet policy, very prominent. This 
Suggests a more general hypothesis: 
Communist politicians, nurtured in 
the traditions of democratic cen- 
tralism, naturally abhor ordinary 
political competition. Such a possi- 
bility should be kept in mind in the 
search for clues about the future 
course of Communist systems. 

In this connection, Tarschys 
makes the interesting observation 
that politics in the USSR is an 
“arena of the semi-strong and the 
semi-weak,”’ that is, of persons and 
groups not strong enough to fend 
for themselves in the struggle for a 
Share of the material and cultural 
values which Soviet society has to 
offer, but with access to members 
of the elite who can provide the 
necessary support for particular 
aspirations. It is in this indirect 
way, according to Tarschys, that 
the “semi’s” place issues on the 
agenda. 

Of course, patron-client relation- 
ships exist to some extent in all 
political systems, but the nature of 
these relationships and the modes 
of access in Soviet-type systems 


‘Edvard Kardelj, Democracy and 
Socialism, translated by Margot and Bosko 
Milosavljevic, Belgrade, Yugoslav Review, 
1978. 


bear some specific features of their 
own. In the USSR, Tarschys ar- 
gues, distributive issues are ordi- 
narily settled by custom according 
to an established pecking order or 
by agreement among the top-level 
elites in a kind of bargaining proc- 
ess. Those groups and interests 
which find themselves left out of 
the resultant bargains are forced to 
petition elite patrons for a share of 
the available resources, hoping to 
find individuals willing to carry the 
ball for them or, if necessary, to 
raise the particular issues or claims 
to the level of state policy. As 
an example, he cites the 1971 cam- 
paign for consumer goods produc- 
tion. The 1965 economic reform 
could also be mentioned. 

However, as several of the au- 
thors reviewed here point out, 
every attempt at reform or redis- 
tribution in the USSR calls forth 
opposition from entrenched forces 
who fear a loss of privilege or 
Status from the proposed changes. 
There is general agreement that 
these forces include ideologically 
or politically conservative elements 
in the central and regional ap- 
parats who are well represented in 
the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU), although Wolfgang 
Leonhard and Breslauer correctly 
caution that not all of the party ap- 
paratchiks necessarily take 
conservative positions. Neverthe- 
less, aS Khrushchev learned to his 
dismay, the conservative elements 
as a group constitute an extremely 
powerful political force, capable of 
Sabotaging reform programs and 
ultimately even of causing the 
downfall of top leaders. 

A basic feature of Brezhnev’s 
mode of leadership has been a de- 
termination not to alienate these 
forces. Rather than simply /mpos- 
ing new policies upon them, he 
has tried to win them over, or, if 
need be, to buy their acquiescence 
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by modifying the tempo or even the 
substantive details of his reform 
measures. 

Herein lies the essence of the 
“contractual” arrangements men- 
tioned earlier. This approach has 
led to remarkable stability and con- 
tinuity of the political elites at vari- 
ous levels, but it has also led to a 
rather rigid and dilatory system of 
decision-making and administra- 
tion, one that is unresponsive to 
new policy and organizational ini- 
tiatives. By its age structure and its 
monopoly of executive and ad- 
ministrative power, moreover, the 
Stratum of middle-level apparat- 
chiks has effectively blocked the ac- 
cession of younger, presumably 
more flexible and dynamic, and 
certainly better-educated, indi- 
viduals to decision-making roles. 
Thus, an element of personal frus- 
tration has been added to the pres- 
Sures for innovation and rationali- 
zation that virtually all of the au- 
thors reviewed see as the main 
problem of the post-Brezhnev suc- 
cession. 


THIS DIAGNOSIS is, in effect, the 
agreed starting point and the major 
premise of the debate over the fu- 
ture of the Soviet system repre- 
sented by the works of Leonhard, 
Alexander Yanov, and Breslauer, 
and by several of the contributors 
to the Dallin book. The basic ques- 
tions addressed by the forecasters 
include the following: (1) How seri- 
ous is the immobilism of the sys- 
tem in light of the probable chal- 
lenges it faces? (2) What are the 
composition and relative strengths 
of the social and political forces 
ranged on the opposing sides of 
change and stability (or, indeed, 
retrogression)? (3) What are the 
most salient weapons— ideological 
and/or spiritual, material, and 
coercive —in the arsenals of the 
contending forces? The variety of 
predictions offered reflects the dif- 


fering answers to these questions. 
Perhaps the most extreme prog- 
nosis is that presented by former 
Soviet writer and journalist Alex- 
ander Yanov, who sees as highly 
probable a drastic shift in the 
post-Brezhnev period toward an 
authoritarian, right-wing Russian 
nationalist regime. In contrast to 
the native Western analysts under 
review, Yanov attributes a con- 
tinuing vital significance to ideolog- 
ical and spiritual factors in the 
Russian (not necessarily Soviet) 
political culture. While agreeing 
with most of the other authors that 
Marxism-Leninism is a spent force 
in the USSR and its satellites, 
-Yanov maintains that Russian cul- 
ture requires, and has always re- 
quired, a spiritual impetus to 
legitimize popular political obliga- 
tion. The present ideological vac- 
uum is about to be filled, he ar- 
gues, by a marriage of the doc- 
trines espoused by the currently 
dissident ‘“‘New Right’ Orthodox 
Christian revivalists and by conser- 
vative Russian chauvinist elements 
in the political, ideological, and 
police leaderships. And he warns 
that a hard-line policy by the West 
on economic and political relations 
with the USSR will increase the 
probability of this outcome by jus- 
tifying the repressive, xenophobic 
tendencies of the political reac- 
tionaries and their ‘‘exclusivist”’ 
New Right ideological partners. 
Wolfgang Leonhard’s book is a 
tour d’horizon of predictions re- 
garding the future of Soviet com- 
munism. In the course of a 
painstaking examination of alterna- 
tive interpretations and prognoses 
by Western authorities and Soviet 
dissidents of all political hues, he 
rejects the Yanov scenario, among 
many others, and does so on sev- 
eral grounds. For one thing, he 
considers Marxism-Leninism, al- 
though no longer a vital motive 
force in internal Soviet life, as too 
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useful a legitimizing factor in intra- 
bloc relations and other areas of 
foreign policy (for example, in 
dealing with so-called national lib- 
eration movements) to be given up 
by an essentially rational Soviet 
leadership for so narrow and irra- 
tional a doctrine. (Yanov, inci- 
dentally, rejects this kind of argu- 
ment as a manifestation of a West- 
ern cultural bias, one which cannot 
conceive of spiritual factors in 
other than an instrumental light.) 
For another thing, Leonhard argues 
that the accumulated problems of 
the Soviet social and economic sys- 
tem and the ambitions and respon- 
sibilities of the USSR as a super- 
power militate against the self- 
indulgent, narcissistic Russian 
purism demanded by the New 
Right dissidents and those who 
tacitly or overtly support them 
within the apparat. Moscow’s 
problems with the Soviet Union's 
non-Russian nationalities, noted by 
Leonhard and several other au- 
thors, would also inevitably be ag- 
gravated by such a tendency, 
which would violate many elements 
of the existing ‘‘contract’’ with 
these groups. 

Leonhard devotes more attention 
to the possibility of a revolution or 
radical change from the other di- 
rection —that is, a liberal and/or 
technocratic reaction against the 
inability of the existing order to 
cope with the technical and ad- 
ministrative contradictions which 
have doomed the USSR to a medi- 
ocre living standard and a man- 
ifestly inefficient use of available 
resources. However, he sees as 
more likely a continuing effort at 
controlled modernization without 
the sacrifice of the leadership's 
monopoly of power. Up to now, the 
regime has succeeded in co-opting 
members of the technical intel- 
ligentsia and repressing active dis- 
Sidents, without substantially di- 
luting its own power. Leonhard’s 
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view that this limited accommoda- 
tion will probably be inadequate to 
cope with the accumulated distor- 
tions of the system is the main 
basis for his contention that the 
possibility of a revolution “cannot 
be excluded.” This is as far as he is 
willing to go. Indeed, despite his 
exhaustive consideration of various 
alternative scenarios, Leonhard 
provides the reader with remarka- 
bly little in the way of solid predic- 
tion; some possibilities are simply a 
bit less remote than others. 

Of the authors who focus on one 
or another dimension of the mana- 
gerial, technological, or scientific 
aspects of the existing order, Paul 
Cocks (writing in the Dallin volume) 
is probably the most optimistic 
concerning current Soviet pro- 
grams. He regards Brezhnev as 
fully committed to the wholesale 
rationalization of the economy and 
social organization and of their ac- 
commodation to the perceived im- 
peratives of the NTR. Brezhnev’s 
modernizing strategy, Cocks sug- 
gests, is to restructure the adminis- 
trative system so that it is compati- 
ble with modern information proc- 
essing and control techniques, to 
introduce an integrated systems 
approach into the processes of goal 
formation and policy planning, and 
to foster the development of execu- 
tive and managerial personnel who 
are supportive of and conversant 
with the new methods of 
decision-making and policy im- 
plementation. Cocks credits 
Brezhnev with exercising a great 
deal of tactical circumspection in 
the pursuit of this strategy so as to 
avoid unnecessarily antagonizing 
the conservative bureaucratic 
forces which have resisted the 
projected changes. By way of illus- 
tration, Cocks cites the regime’s re- 
sort to careful experiments on a 
sectoral or regional basis before it 
has recommended programs for 
nationwide implementation. 
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The widely publicized commit- 
ment to organizing for the NTR is 
undoubtedly an important feature 
of current Soviet politics, but it is 
probably not as important in prac- 
tical terms as Cocks assumes (the 
reviewer must plead guilty to a 
Similar fascination with the theoret- 
ical implications of the new proj- 
ects for the system as a whole). 
Gregory Grossman’s account (in 
the Dallin volume) of the shortfalls 
in the Ninth and early Tenth Five- 
Year Plan periods and Brezhnev’s 
own complaints at the 25th CPSU 
Congress about the pace of sub- 
stantive and organizational change 
(noted repeatedly by contributors 
to the Dallin book) offer a useful 
reminder of the frequent contradic- 
tions between programmatic com- 
mitment and actual performance in 
the USSR. There is ample evidence 
that entrenched forces have suc- 
ceeded in stemming, or at least 
slowing down, the process of re- 
Structuring the economic and ad- 
ministrative systems for the NTR. 
Whether Brezhnev’s successors 
will be able, or indeed willing, to 
revive the initial enthusiasm for 
“scientific management” is doubt- 
ful—at least in the short run, while 
the process of jockeying for lead- 
ership position works itself out. 
And experience in even the most 
advanced Western societies sug- 
gests that the longer-run prospects 
for truly scientific decision-making 
and administration are not out- 
Standing either. 


WHERE does this negative assess- 
ment of the various predictions of 
radical change leave us in our 
quest for convincing prognoses of 
the future of Soviet communism? 
George Breslauer’s concept of 
“welfare-authoritarianism” as a de- 
scription of the present and likely 
short-term future system in the 
USSR is a useful starting point. It is 
based on the proposition that the 


existing authoritarian system enjoys 
a substantial degree of legitimacy 
among the majority of at least the 
Great Russian masses of the Soviet 
population. This legitimacy stems 
from a popular perception that 
Soviet policymakers continue to 
hold as fundamental the ideologi- 
cally prescribed goal of relative 
equality of rewards and access to 
publicly supplied health, educa- 
tional, cultural, and other consump- 
tion facilities (however great the 
Stratification of benefits in actual 
practice). Indeed, the ruling ideol- 
ogy— however eroded as an inspi- 
rational factor—does continue to 
perform an important residual 
function in guiding official social 
policy, especially in the welfare and 
employment areas. 

A major question is whether the 
manifest inefficiencies of the eco- 
nomic and administrative systems 
will permit the regime to maintain a 
rate of growth that will meet to a 
tolerable, if not entirely satisfac- 
tory, degree the rising expectations 
of the masses, at the same time as 
it permits diversion of huge quan- 
tities of resources to the traditional 
power and prestige areas of heavy 
industry and military preparedness. 
Those who predict instability after 
Brezhnev contend that the system 
will not be able to do this. But there 
is little hard evidence that failure is 
inevitable, or that the requisite ad- 
justments cannot be made. Bres- 
lauer argues rather convincingly 
that there is ample room for ma- 
neuver between liberal and conser- 
vative adjustments within the 
framework of the welfare-authori- 
tarian system—that is, without the 
need for a revolutionary change in 
the basic political structure. 

Nevertheless, Yanov’s insistence 
upon the unique spiritual dimen- 
sion in Ru&Ssian political culture 
cannot be dismissed out of hand. It 
may turn out that those leaders 
who come to power after Brezhnev 
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will simply not be satisfied with in- 
cremental, pragmatic adjustments 
uninformed by consistent principle 
and will attempt a return to more 
traditional Russian patterns of au- 
thoritarian discipline and sacrifice. 
Such an attempt would undoub- 
tedly evoke bitter resistance from 
more rationally inclined forces 
within the party and society at 
large. Much will depend, as Yanov 
Suggests, on the state of interna- 
tional relations, but perhaps not in 
quite the way he imagines. Policies 
of détente and accommodation 
with the USSR will not have the 
effect—predicted by Yanov—of 
encouraging rationally or liberally 
minded Soviet opponents of neo- 
Stalinism to resist the resurgence 
of aggressive, narrow Russian 
chauvinism if these policies are 
pursued by a West that Is militarily 
weakened and socially and spiritu- : 
ally fragmented. And while it is 
conceivable that a strong, united, 
and determined West might evoke 
a New Right-inspired Soviet re- 
gime, such a regime—ironically— 
would probably be easier to deal 
with, even if the cost of its exist- 
ence to the Soviet people would be 
considerable. 

On balance, though, one would 
expect the future Soviet system to 
reflect the present pattern of in- 
stitutionalized power relationships 
and to maintain the basic social | | 
policies and relationships of wel-:]_ 
fare-authoritarianism. While the 
current leadership style has its 
problems, acknowledged by 
Brezhnev himself, it is difficult to 
conceive of the emergence of a 
radically different alternative, given 
the present complexity of Soviet 
social and economic life and the 
probable balance of political forces 
in the post-Brezhnev era. This 
judgment assumes, of course, that 
no foreign or domestic catastrophe 
impels a defensive reversion to 
Stalinist modes of totalitarian rule. 


Whether the response to the inevi- 
table, if less catastrophic, pres- 
sures for modernizing change falls 
at the liberal or conservative end 
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of the welfare-authoritarian 


the resulting perceptions of threat 


range—or, indeed, somewhere | or opportunity on the part of the 


outside that range—will depend 


leaders who emerge in the post- 


very much on external factors and | Brezhnev succession. 


How the Obkom Secretary 
Was Tempered 


By T.H. Rigby 


N.S. PATOLICHEV. /spytaniye na 
zrelost’ (Test of Maturity). Moscow, 
|zdatel’stvo Politicheskoy 
Literatury, 1977. 


A.|. MIKOYAN. V nachale 
dvadtsatykh (In the Early 
Twenties). Moscow, I|zdatel’stvo 
Politicheskoy Literatury, 1975. 


LEONID IL’ICH BREZHNEV. 
Vozrozhdeniye (Rebirth). Moscow, 
Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoy 
Literatury, 1978. 


FOR WESTERN analysts, un- 
obscured glimpses into the closed 
world of the Soviet political elite 
have been all too few. Now, with 
the publication of these three vol- 
umes of reminiscences (Brezhnev’s 
could more accurately be described 
as a brochure), the door to an im- 
portant but little-known group 
within this elite—the provincial 
party bosses, that is, the first secre- 
taries of the oblast party commit- 
tees (obkoms)—has swung open a 
bit more widely. The analyst of 
Soviet affairs, by looking carefully 
and perceptively at the position 
and role of the obkom secretary as 
they emerge from such books as 
these, can gain a better under- 


Standing of the informal power re- 
lationships, prevalent attitudes, 
and standard behavior patterns at 
the oblast level and the ways in 
which these are linked to those of 
the central party apparatus. ' 

In the USSR, the obkom secre- 
tary is the top party official in the 
oblast, the principal administra- 
tive-territorial unit below the re- 
public level. He wields extensive 
powers over both party and gov- 
ernment, much in the manner of a 
regional satrap. Several (but not 
most) republics contain obkoms, 
but special interest attaches to the 
72 obkom and kraykom (kray 
committee) first secretaries of the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic (RSFSR) and, to a some- 
what lesser extent, to the 26 such 
secretaries in the Ukrainian SSR, 
since from their ranks can be ex- 
pected to come many of the top 
party officials of the 1980’s. 


1 Apart from the books reviewed here, 
several other memoirs have issued from the 
pens of officials who have served as regional 
party leaders. The most interesting are A.S. 
Chuyanov, Na stremnine veka: zapiski 
sekretarya obkoma (On the Rapids of the 
Century: Notes of an Obkom Secretary), 
Moscow, Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoy Literatury, 
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In the case of the three men 
whose reminiscences are reviewed 
here, the experience as obkom 
secretary was a Crucial career step, 
for each made the jump to the cen- 
tral party apparatus immediately or 
soon after his work at the oblast 
level. N.S. Patolichev (1908- ), 
obkom secretary in Yaroslavl’ Ob- 
last from 1941 to 1945, was 
brought to Moscow in 1946 and 
placed in the first of a series of 
high party offices he was to hold; 
he is now the USSR Minister of 
Foreign Trade. A.|. Mikoyan 
(1905-78), gubkom secretary 
(secretary of the party’s guberniya 
committee; the guberniya was the 
administrative-territorial unit that 
preceded the oblast) in Nizhniy 
Novgorod Guberniya (now Gor’kiy 
Oblast) from 1920 to 1922 and 
secretary of the Southeast Bureau 
in Rostov-on-Don from 1922 to 
1926, subsequently served a rec- 


1977; F.T. Morgun, Khleb i lyudi (Bread and 
People), 2nd ed., Moscow, Izdatel’stvo 
Politicheskoy Literatury, 1975; and N.N. 
Smelyakov, S chego nachinayetsya Rodina: 
vospominaniya i razdum'ya (Where the 
Homeland Begins: Reminiscences and 
Meditations), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo 
Politicheskoy Literatury, 1975. 
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ord term as Politburo member and 
deputy premier under both Yosif 
Stalin and Nikita Khrushchev. L.1. 
Brezhnev (1906-  ), obkom secre- 
tary in Zaporozh’ye Oblast from 
1946 to 1947 and in Dneprope- 
trovsk Oblast from 1947 to 1950, 
has become the General Secretary 
of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (CPSU) and President 
of the USSR. 

Each memoir reflects some of 
the difficulties of the genre. With 
few exceptions, elder statesmen 
everywhere tend to show them- 
selves in the best possible light, 
reinterpreting events and high- 
lighting, distorting, or suppressing 
the facts so as to enhance their 
own reputation. In the case of 
Soviet memoirs, there are no dis- 
senting firsthand accounts available 
either from independent scholars 
and journalists or from the mate- 
rials contained in the official ar- 
chives. Furthermore, Soviet mem- 
oirists, no matter how eminent, do 
not escape the monopoly of the 
party propaganda authorities over 
the molding of public opinion. 
Thus, the unavoidable subjectivity 
of the memoirist himself is joined 
to a second layer of distortion, the 
distortion that stems from the 
Propaganda Department's current 
line on what people should know 
and believe, and it is rarely easy for 
the reader to sort out the one from 
the other. 

Such difficulties, however, do 
not destroy the utility of Soviet 
memoirs as sources of information. 
Recent studies of the reminis- 
cences of Soviet military com- 
manders have proved this point.? 
Even the relatively meager and 
politically sensitive (as well as 
distortion-prone) memoirs of Soviet 
party and government officials can 
yield much of interest. 


LIKE MOST current Soviet leaders, 
Nikolay Seménovich Patolichev 


owed the opportunity to demon- 
Strate his ‘‘maturity” to the purges 
of the 1930’s and to World War Il. 
Early in 1938, during the final 
Stage of the Yezhovshchina (the 
height of the Great Purge), Pato- 
lichev, a 30-year-old graduate of 
the Military Academy of Defense 
Against Chemical Warfare, was 
taken onto the staff of the Central 
Committee’s Department of Lead- 
ing Party Organs—either by lucky 
coincidence, as Patolichev repre- 
sents it, or by shrewd calculation. 
Within a year, he had advanced to 
first secretary of the Yaroslavl’ 
Obkom. His performance there in 
reorganizing the oblast for war—or 
was it the “pull” of his patron— 
earned him a transfer to 
Chelyabinsk Obkom, in a vitally 
important industrial region. 

Some two thirds of Patolichev’s 
memoirs covers his service in these 
two regional satrapies. The book 
breaks off with Patolichev’s star at 
its zenith—in 1946, when after 
Patolichev has served a brief ten- 
ure as head of a Central Committee 
department, Stalin has made him a 
Central Committee secretary (re- 
placing G.M. Malenkov) and a 
member of the Organizational Bu- 
reau (Orgburo). The failure of 
Patolichev to go on to even greater 
things was probably due in large 
part to the declining power of his 
patron, Politburo member A.A. 
Andreyev. 

The second volume of Anastas 
Mikoyan’s memoirs, /n the Early 
Twenties, provides an instructive 
comparison with Patolichev’s Test 
of Maturity, for it too covers a 
period, though some 20 years ear- 
lier, when its writer held succes- 
sively two regional party secre- 
taryships. Curiously, both Mikoyan 
and Patolichev turned up on foot to 


? See especially Seweryn Bialer, Stalin and 
His Generals: Soviet Military Memoirs of 
World War II, New York, NY, Pegasus, 1969. 
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assume their first regional office, 
but the different circumstances 
provide a good measure of the 
changes over the intervening 
period. In 1920, Mikoyan gave no 
prior warning of his arrival and 
simply walked to his office from the 
Station, an act that commanded no 
Special attention (Mikoyan, p. 26). 
In 1939, Patolichev walked be- 
cause his official chauffeur-driven 
car had broken down, and the 
ludicrousness of his arriving on foot 
to take up such an elevated post 
has since never ceased to amuse 
him (Patolichev, p. 82). Fur- 
thermore, Mikoyan quickly found 
that the Central Committee’s ‘“‘rec- 
ommendation” did not guarantee 
election: indeed, it took him several 
months of intense struggle with the 
local party leadership to gain for 
himself the post for which Moscow 
had intended him. By Patolichev’s 
time, ‘“‘recommendation”’ and 
“election” had long since become 
practically synonymous. 

The dominant preoccupations of 
the party regional secretaries un- 
derwent no less a change. In his 
first regional appointment, in the 
Nizhniy Novgorod Gubkom, Miko- 
yan was primarily engaged in 
political struggles within the party 
organization, that is, in breaking 
the power of the entrenched local 
clique (which had proved too much 
for his predecessor V.M. Molotov) 
and in battling with the supporters 
of Leon Trotsky and especially the 
Workers’ Opposition. In his second 
appointment, as secretary of the 
Southeast Bureau, a regional office 
that covered the Rostov region, the 
Kuban’, and the North Caucasus, 
all recently ‘‘liberated” from the 
White armies, he had to build up a 
core of reliable cadres in a pre- 
dominantly hostile environment, 
breaking down localism and weld- 
ing together a disciplined party 
machine. In both cases he had to 
build a following dependent on and 
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responsive to the party command 
in Moscow. One aspect of building 
such a following was extension of 
the party committees’ control over 
the local organs of economic ad- 
ministration—clearly a touchy 
issue, whose resolution at the local 
level carried large implications for 
power relationships at the center. 
In 1922, when the People’s Com- 
missar for Food Supplies repri- 
manded his chief administrator in 
the Southeast Region for taking his 
cue from the regional party bureau 
rather than from the commissariat, 
Mikoyan countered by invoking the 
authority of the Central Committee 
(Mikoyan, p. 179). 

By this time, the party machine 
was already greatly concerned with 
meeting grain delivery targets, but 
not until much later did it closely 
and directly involve itself in man- 
agement of the economy generally. 
Direct involvement began with the 
First Five-Year Plan in the period 
1928-32 and reached its height 
during World War Il. This fact is 
Strikingly illustrated by Patolichev’s 
account, which mentions internal 
party matters only incidentally or as 
an afterthought and devotes scores 
of pages to the problems of indus- 
trial plants, raw material and fuel 
Supplies, and rail transport. 


IN BOTH Patolichev’s and Miko- 
yan’s volumes, the portraits of Yosif 
Stalin reflect the current emphasis 
on the positive. Stalin is thoughtful, 
farsighted, sensible, thoroughly 
master of the problems at hand, 
firm and clear in decision, and, in 
short, a rock of Leninism. How far 
this expresses the authors’ true at- 
titudes we can only guess, perhaps 
with more confidence’ in 
Patolichev’s case than in Miko- 
yan’s. It is what comes through in- 
cidentally that is interesting. For 
instance, Stalin summoned 
Mikoyan to Moscow in January 
1922, before Stalin became Gen- 


eral Secretary but when he, as the 
only Orgburo member with a seat 
on the Politburo, was already mas- 
ter of the central party machine (p. 
140). Stalin’s purpose was, first, to 
warn Mikoyan of the need to com- 
bat Trotsky’s supporters in the re- 
gional party elections leading up to 
the forthcoming 11th Party Con- 
gress and, second, to dispatch 
Mikoyan to Siberia to convey in- 
structions to the party leadership 
there to this end. Mikoyan was to 
pretend that his visit was for family 
reasons and to confide its real pur- 
pose only to M.M. Lashevich, 
Chairman of the Siberian Revolu- 
tionary Committee. Notwithstand- 
ing Mikoyan’s (or is it his editor’s?) 
singularly unconvincing effort to 
represent Stalin as acting with Len- 
in’s blessing in this matter, the 
Story gives an intriguing glimpse of 
the conspiratorial dimension of 
Stalin’s relationships with his 
“Mafia” in this crucial phase of his 
rise to power. 

Mikoyan’s frequent references to 
his contacts with Stalin (pp. 
193-94, 292, 349, 375, 378) are 
Suggestive of a growing personal 
bond. Whether Stalin had a hand in 
Mikoyan’s appointment to Nizhniy 
Novgorod in 1920—the decision 
was said to have been made by the 
Orgburo, of which Stalin was al- 
ready a member, but the Sec- 
retariat was at that time dominated 
by Trotsky’s supporters— it is clear 
that by early 1922 Mikoyan was in 
Stalin’s confidence. To judge by 
Mikoyan’s own account, the strug- 
gle of “platforms” in the elections 
of delegates to the 10th Party Con- 
gress in March 1921, elections in 
which support for Stalin meant 
Support for Lenin and support for 
Lenin meant support for Stalin, was 
a crucial political experience for 
many Communist officials in the 
provinces, one that disposed them 
to place themselves under Stalin’s 
mantle. This experience may in- 
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deed have influenced Mikoyan, 
whatever his previous view of his 
fellow Caucasian. By 1923, the 
political bond, at least, was clearly 
a close one, and Mikoyan was 
closeted with Stalin on January 21, 
1924, when Bukharin rushed in to 
report that Lenin had died. 

Patolichev’s account of the post- 
purge years leaves no doubt as to 
Stalin’s dictatorial power and the 
fear this power inspired in subordi- 
nates. This comes through clearly 
in Patolichev’s recounting of a 
meeting in 1941 when Stalin gave 
him a dressing-down for failures in 
the Yaroslavl’ Rubber Combine and 
declared he must be punished. 
Stalin was evidently playing with 
Patolichev, for he then ‘“‘unexpec- 
tedly smiled and said, ‘Patolichev 
must be put on a commission for 
working out a decision on the 
People’s Commissariat for the 
Chemical Industry.’’’ Everyone, 
adds Patolichev, “breathed a sigh 
of relief’ (pp. 84-85). Or did the 
representatives of the commissariat 
breathe a sigh of something other 
than relief? 

Trepidation also comes through 
in Patolichev’s account of a night 
in May 1946, when Stalin’s per- 
sonal secretary A.N. Poskrébyshev 
called up to order him to appear at 
Stalin’s Kremlin apartment im- 
mediately. When Patolichev was 
admitted to the Presence, he also 
found party secretaries A.A. Zhda- 
nov and A.A. Kuznetsov there. 
“From the expression on Zhdanov’s 
and Kuznetsov’s faces | could see 
that the situation was calm, and my 
agitation gradually subsided”’ 
(p. 280). Stalin grilled Patolichev at 
length on how to improve the Cen- 
tral Committee’s control over the 
regional party machine and then 
suddenly said: ‘‘and what if we 
make you a secretary of the Central 
Committee?” Stalin was pacing up 
and down as usual, and, when Sta- 
lin momentarily turned his back, 
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Patolichev took the chance to 
glance to Zhdanov and Kuznetsov 
for guidance: 


Zhdanov, smiling, threw his arms 
wide, as if to say, “you do the de- 
ciding yourself, you do the an- 
swering.” Drawing level with me, 
Stalin said, “Well, say something.” 
“Comrade Stalin, you decide what- 
ever you think necessary,” was my 
reply. After that, Stalin went to the 
telephone, and, dialing a number, 
presumably Poskrébyshev’s, he 
said: ‘Write down a second point in 
that Central Committee deci- 
sion—to approve Comrade 
Patolichev as Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee.’’ What the first 
point was | did not know. It became 
known only later. It stated that 
G.M. Malenkov was relieved of re- 
sponsibilities as Secretary of the 
Central Committee. (p. 284) 


Stalin’s capacity well before this 
incident to decide even the high- 
est-level appointments by fiat is 
something we may well take for 
granted, but there is precious little 
direct evidence of it. Consequently, 
accounts such as Patolichev’s ac- 
quire no little historical value, since 
in the present climate in the Soviet 
Union it is reasonable to assume 
that Stalin would not be repre- 
sented as more powerful than he 
really was. 

One might cite other instances, 
both from Patolichev’s book and 
from other personal accounts. In 
December 1941, for example, when 
Patolichev was transferred from the 
Yaroslavl’ Obkom to the Chelyabinsk 
Obkom, he was not consulted in ad- 
vance but simply instructed by tele- 
phone to appear in the Kremlin the 
next day. When he got there, 
Central Committee secretaries 
A.A. Andreyev and Zhdanov 
gave him his instructions but 
in so doing “cited Stalin’s author- 
ity 165): 


PATOLICHEV also provides abun- 
dant illustration of the importance 
of svyazi (connections) and pa- 
tronage. If Mikoyan’s ‘‘godfather”’ 
was Stalin, Patolichev’s was appar- 
ently Andreyev, apart from Stalin 
the most important figure in the 
central party apparatus in the years 
after the Great Purge. It was An- 
dreyev who took Patolichev up in 
1938 and made him a Central 
Committee instructor, and it was 
Andreyev who evidently engineered 
Patolichev’s appointment a year 
later as First Secretary of the 
Yaroslavl’ Obkom. Several of Pa- 
tolichev’s references to Andreyev 
testify to the warmth of the bond 
that such relationships may forge. 
Thus on an occasion when Patoli- 
chev was summoned to the Krem- 
lin: 


In the morning | was informed in 
the Central Committee that Andrey 
Andreyevich Andreyev would talk 
with me in his office. My mood im- 
proved. We loved Andrey Andre- 
yevich. ... We young party workers 
of those years not infrequently 
copied Andrey Andreyevich in one 
way or another. In our opinion, he 
possessed the best qualities of the 
party official. We tried to develop 
them in ourselves. We also called 
him by his first name and pat- 
ronymic. Our memory of Andrey 
Andreyevich preserves this warmth 
to the present day. (p. 98) 


Patolichev writes of no other party 
leader in comparable terms. 
Another instance of svyazi is 
worth citing. During the war, re- 
gional party leaders not only were 
given exceptionally heavy respon- 
sibilities for industry but also were 
expected to exercise an unprec- 
edented autonomy of decision in 
this area. As a result, a premium 
was placed on horizontal collabora- 
tive relationships between regional 
party bosses, especially between 
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the first secretaries of the several 
Urals and Siberian oblasts that 
produced most of the country’s 
armaments. Referring to the party 
Secretaries of these oblasts, Pato- 
lichev writes: “We discovered and 
employed every possibility for 
mutual assistance—telephone 
calls, telegrams, meetings, chats. 
This drew us together” (p. 171). It 
was no accident, then, that when 
Stalin asked Patolichev, in the 
abovementioned conversation in 
1946 in the Kremlin, who he would 
like working under him as deputies 
in the newly formed Central Com- 
mittee Directorate for Checking 
Party Organs, Patolichev named 
precisely three of these secretaries 
(p. 282). He also appointed V.A. 
Gogosov, who had worked under 
him in Yaroslavl’ in the capacity of 
chairman of the soviet executive 
committee, as one of the powerful 


group of inspectors in the director- |. 


ate (pp. 161-63). 

The most pervasive impression 
built up by Patolichev is the oblast 
party secretary’s enormous, if ill- 
defined power, on the one hand, 
and his utter dependence on the 
Supreme power in Moscow, on the 
other. Patolichev takes personal 
responsibility for all sorts of major 
industrial decisions, often without 
clearing them with the relevant 
ministers, but when his personal 
fate is involved, he is completely in 
Stalin’s hands and can only hope 
that his protectors in Stalin’s en- 
tourage will dispose the dictator in 
his favor. In accord with current 
ideological guidelines, of course, 
he generally plays down the terror 
and repression, and he also cites 
incidents that show him as saving 
officials unjustly accused 
(pp. 67-68, 87-88). Presumably, 
he introduces these incidents both 
for the sake of his own reputation 
and to “demonstrate” that Stalin’s 
terror machine was really not so 
bad, since its ‘excesses’ could be 


curbed by courageous and honest 
men. What actually comes through 
in these stories, though, is the per- 
sonal helplessness of the victims of 
unjust charges and the extreme 
risks taken by even the most pow- 
erful officials who dared to inter- 
vene on their behalf. 

One anecdote is particularly wor- 
thy of note, since it illustrates both 
these points and the vital impor- 
tance of protection and patronage. 
It concerns L.P. Malkevich, Chief 
of the South Urals Railway, with 
whom Patolichev developed a close 
working and personal relationship 
out of the enormous wartime dif- 
ficulties of rail transport and the 
critical importance of keeping in- 
| dustrial materials and war supplies 
| moving. In 1942, Malkevich was 
awarded the Order of Lenin, but a 
few months later Patolichev was 
stunned by an order from Moscow 
to sack Malkevich and put him on 
trial. Patolichev, convinced that the 
charge was groundless, could nev- 
ertheless think of no formal action 
he could take, since the order was 
personally signed by Stalin. 
Moreover, he adds, “even today | 
do not know who could have intro- 
duced such an unjust proposal.”’ 
He did get in touch with his protec- 
tor Andreyev and also with General 
A.V. Khrulév, who was both Com- 
mander in Chief of the Home Front 
and People’s Commissar for Rail- 
ways, who had been a comrade- 
in-arms of Patolichev’s father dur- 
ing the Civil War, and who had had 
an emotional meeting with Pato- 
lichev junior at a Central Committee 
gathering in 1940 (pp. 3-4). 
Neither Andreyev nor Khrulév 
could promise anything, yet a few 
days later Andreyev telephoned to 
rebuke Patolichev for being ‘‘soft- 
hearted” but at the same time to 
report that Malkevich’s ‘‘punish- 
ment’ had been mitigated—he 
was merely to be transferred to a 
lesser post in another oblast—and 
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to warn Patolichev to offer no fur- 
ther objections. “There was noth- 
ing left for us but to express our 
thanks, which of course we did.” 
Later, Patolichev contrived to have 
Malkevich restored to his former 
command of the South Urals Rail- 
way, and as a prima facie indica- 
tion of their mutual loyalty it is 
worth recording that some three 
decades later, with Patolichev now 
Minister of Foreign Trade, Mal- 
kevich is Deputy Chairman of the 
State Committee on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Relations (pp. 218-25). 


WHERE the memoirist happens to 
be L.l. Brezhnev, the problems of 
dealing with memoirs as a histori- 
cal source are compounded, since 
the country’s top leader will be 
concerned both to project the aura 
of his exemplary personality and to 
Spare the mass audience any dis- 
turbing facts or thoughts.* The re- 
sult is doubtlessly further pressure 
for distortion, concealment, and 
the smoothing of sharp edges. 
Thus far, Brezhnev’s efforts at 
autobiography have comprised 
three slim booklets. The Little Land 
(Malaya Zemlya) treats his experi- 
ences as a senior political officer in 
World War II; Rebirth (Vozrozhde- 
niye), his experiences as an ob- 
kom first secretary in the postwar 
Ukraine; and Virgin Land (Tselina), his 
experiences as party leader in 
Kazakhstan under Khrushchev. 
These publications will undoubt- 
edly receive the extensive atten- 
tion their author's position de- 
mands,* and here | wish simply to 
look at parts of the second booklet, 


3 The first edition of Vozrozhdeniye ran to 
2 million copies. 

4 See Viktor Nekrasov, “Brezhnev the 
Writer, |,’ Survey (London), Autumn 
1977-78, pp. 94-96; and Efim Etkind, 
“Brezhnev the Writer, Il, ibid., pp. 97-108. 
For a brief independent account of Brezhnev s 
period in Zaporozh ye, see John Dornberg. 
Brezhnev: The Masks of Power, London, 
Andre Deutsch, 1974, pp. 94-98. 
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namely, those parts that amplify 
points that emerge from 
Patolichev’s and Mikoyan’s ac- 
counts of their experiences as re- 
gional party bosses. 

Despite the problems men- 
tioned, even the memoirs of a Gen- 
eral Secretary—President can yield 
revealing glimpses of the texture 
and mores of Soviet life. For exam- 
ple, when Brezhnev (or his ghost- 
writer) relates how he responded to 
a personal approach for help by a 
worker whose wife had lost the 
family ration cards (p. 20), his in- 
tention is no doubt to display his 
fatherly concern and humanity. 
What he conveys incidentally, how- 
ever, is the ordinary person’s utter 
dependence on the “humanity” of 
officials, and that a family of four 
had gone for almost a month with- 
out legal food supplies because no 
official below the oblast’s top man 
had been able or willing to exercise 
such “humanity.” In such cases, it 
is not the iconographic flourish but 
the background on which it is 
drawn that is informative, precisely 
because this background must be 
Sufficiently familiar to Soviet read- 
ers if the iconography is to have 
any chance of impressing them. 

Like Patolichev, Brezhev found 
his path to high office opened up 
by the Yezhovshchina, but his first 
taste of top leadership came with 
his appointment as first secretary 
of the Zaporozh’ye Obkom in Au- 
gust 1946. It was an appointment 
that would make or break his ca- 
reer. For more than two years after 
the expulsion of the Germans, 
Zaporozh'ye Oblast, whose indus- 
trial potential was vital to Moscow, 
had remained in an appalling con- 
dition of destruction, confusion, 
misery, and lawlessness, the es- 
sentials of which Brezhnev conveys 
fairly enough in a few laconic sen- 
tences (pp. 22, 46-47). Brezh- 
nev’s predecessor had been re- 
moved in disgrace, and Brezhnev 
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himself was to be threatened with a 
similar fate when the oblast’s per- 
formance came under fire and Sta- 
lin had a “serious” talk with him on 
the telephone (p. 24). Brezhnev 
Survived his ‘‘test of maturity,” 
however, and in October 1947 he 
was promoted to first secretary of 
the neighboring, but even more 
important, Dnepropetrovsk Oblast, 
where he again stepped into the 
shoes of a purged predecessor. 
There he remained until 1950. 

In comparing Patolichev’s and 
Brezhnev’s experiences as obkom 
first secretary, it is apparent that 
prewar and wartime patterns es- 
sentially carried over to the postwar 
period and that the smooth proc- 
esses of “inner-party democracy’”’ 
changed but little. Brezhnev 
learned he was to be first secretary 
of the Zaporozh’ye Obkom in a 
telephone call from Moscow, 
whence a Central Committee de- 
partment head was dispatched to 
preside over his “election” (p. 6). 


The obkom first secretary con-- 


tinued to be answerable for and en- 
titled to intervene in anything and 
everything that happened in the 
oblast (pp. 20, 24, 61). Neverthe- 
less, his central concern remained 
economic performance, in Zapo- 
rozh’ye the reconstruction of the 
great Zaporozh’ye hydroelectric 
Station and the Zaporozh’ye steel- 
works. Although the Central Com- 
mittee was then making efforts to 
have local party officials unburden 
themselves of the petty details of 
industrial production, most of the 
incidents and conversations re- 
counted in Rebirth relate to indus- 
trial problems, and for a time 
Brezhnev even shifted his office 
onto the premises of the Zapo- 
rozh’ye Construction Trust (p. 23). 
Hence the continued importance of 
the nexus with government minis- 
ters responsible for locally promi- 
nent branches of the economy and 
the premium placed on the first 


secretary's establishing good per- 
sonal and working relations with 
such ministers (p. 36). 

Brezhnev likewise provides fur- 
ther glimpses of the importance of 
informal relationships of mutual 
assistance and protection between 
officials and the frequent durability 
of patron-client bonds so forged at 
the oblast level. Brezhnev’s no. 2 
in the secretariat of the Zapo- 
rozh’ye Obkom was A.P. Kirilenko, 
the man who more than 30 years 
later serves as his no. 2 in the Sec- 
retariat of the Central Commit- 
tee. The administrator of the 
Zaporozh’ye Construction Trust 
(where Brezhnev had his office for 
a time) was V.E. Dymshits, des- 
tined to hold key government office 
under Brezhnev. N.A. Tikhonov, 
like Brezhnev a graduate of the 
Dneprodzerzhinsk Metallurgical |n- 
stitute and the man brought in to 
head the important Southern Pipe 
Plant in Nikopol’ in Zaporozh’ye 
Oblast after his fellow alumnus 
took over the obkom, has recently 
been elevated to First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters and since November 1979 has 
been a full member of the Polit- 
buro. 

Tikhonov was also the central 
figure in an incident related by 
Brezhnev no doubt with the pur- 
pose of demonstrating his exem- 
plary loyalty to his protégés—a 
quality highly valued by the middle 
and lower-level officials for whom 
his reminiscences probably are 
largely intended. On an inspection 
of Tikhonov’s Nikopol’ pipe plant, 
|.F. Tevosyan, the powerful Minis- 
ter of Ferrous Metallurgy, who was 
accompanied by Brezhnev, be- 
rated the plant director for improp- 
erly diverting funds allocated to the 
improvement of the workers’ 
facilities and for building a new 
road into the plant. It was a touchy 
moment. In those days industrial 
executives could lose their jobs 
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and their liberty for lesser offenses, 
and Tevosyan had the power to 
bring ruin down upon the plant di- 
rector. Brezhnev, instead of aban- 
doning his subordinate to a ‘“‘just” 
fate, sought first to ease the situa- 
tion by quipping “yes, what a nice 
little dacha he’s built for his per- 
sonal use”’ (pp. 50-51). When 
Tevosyan remained unmollified, 
Brezhnev pointed out that without 
the road it would have been impos- 
sible to run a night shift. However 
embroidered this version of the in- 
cident may be, it reflects the larger 
truth that such acts of protection 
are the necessary ingredients of a 
durable bond of mutual support 
between patron and protégé in the 
Soviet system, no less so than in 
other political and bureaucratic 
structures. 


THE REMINISCENCES reviewed 


here provide useful material on | 
many other facets of the operation |) 


of the Soviet system apart from the 
role and position of the provincial 
party secretary, on which | have 
focused—a role and position that 
had their origins in the earliest 
years of the Soviet regime, that 
reached their full development 
under Stalin, and that remain es- 
sentially unchanged to the present 
day. Despite pitfalls, which | may 
not have entirely escaped, such 
memoirs can aid our understand- 
ing of how the Soviet system oper- 
ates, and they are not simply to be 
dismissed with scorn as self-serv- 
ing mendacity or disinformation by 
the Propaganda Department. 
Reading the recollections of 
elder statesmen about their ex- 
periences as obkom secretaries 
reminds us, too, that tomorrow’s 
top leaders will probably be drawn 
in large part from today’s obkom 
secretaries. Are they likely to prove 
leaders of a different cast from 
their predecessors? Not very differ- 
ent, in my view. Their style and at- 
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titudes will certainly have been af- 
fected by the fact that they will 
have spent more of their careers 
under the calmer rule of Brezhnev 
than under the murderous rule of 
Stalin and the turbulent rule of 
Khrushchev. Many will have en- 
joyed a better formal education. 
But the political and administrative 
skills through which they are now 
demonstrating their ‘maturity’ and 
Suitability for top office are essen- 
tially those developed by the Pa- 
tolichevs and Brezhnevs of the 
1940's and 1950’s. 

That this is so, in turn, is be- 
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cause the ro/e of the obkom first 
secretary remains essentially the 
Same. It is at his desk that the 
““buck”’ still stops, especially, as 
before, in economic matters but 
also if the problem is one of educa- 
tion, housing, personnel, security, 
or anything else. And the obkom 
first secretary still operates with- 
in both a formal network of political 
and administrative structures that 
is today even more like the formal 
network established under Stalin 
than the network of 15 or 20 years 
ago, and an informal network 
whose norms of protection, mutual 


cover-up, and mutual support 
against rival informal networks re- 
main those in which today’s Polit- 
buro members were nurtured.® In 
the Soviet Union, too—and 
perhaps more than in many other 
countries—the past continues to 
illuminate the future. 


‘For a different view on some of the issues 
raised here, see Jerry F. Hough, “The 
Generation Gap and the Brezhnev 
Succession,’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), July-August 1979, 
pp. 1-16. See also T.H. Rigby, ‘‘The Soviet 
Regional Leadership: The Brezhnev 
Generation,” S/avic Review (Urbana, IL), 
March 1978, pp. 1-24. 
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RELIGION PLAYS a role of singular 
importance in the Soviet Union and 
in parts, at least, of the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC). Yet, the 
West has failed to give it its due. 
There are few Western works on 
the subject, and few knowledge- 
able specialists, no more than a 
few dozen. It is hardly surprising, 
then, that many scholars conclude, 
as Walter Laqueur did for the So- 
viet Union, that religion has not 
been a major factor in these Com- 
munist states." 


One reason for such inattention 
is not hard to discern: reliable in- 
formation about the role of religion 
is difficult to come by. In Com- 
munist systems, where the church 
is routinely persecuted and 
churchgoers are subjected to dis- 
crimination or worse, there is al- 
most no direct evidence on the 
issue. It hardly needs saying that 
the findings of Soviet ‘‘opinion 
polls’ on this question are dubious, 
that there are no reliable figures on 
church membership or church at- 
tendance, and that the Communist 
press treats religion tendentiously. 

In most cases, therefore, those 
who study religion in the Com- 
munist states must resort to a vari- 
ety of more subtle approaches. The 
samizdat literature has given some 
indication of the part religion plays 
in the mounting dissident move- 
ment, and well-publicized stories 
about religious dissidents appear 
from time to time. But it is hard to 
tell how representative this litera- 
ture and these figures are of 
broader religious currents. One 
gauge, perhaps as revealing as any 


1The New York Times Review of Books, 
Feb. 28, 1971. To take another example, Paul 
Hollander maintains that ‘religious values do 
not govern or significantly affect the life of the 
majority in either’ the Soviet Union or the 
United States because both are ‘modern, 
urban, industrial societies.’’ Paul Hollander, 
Soviet and American Society: A Comparison, 
New York, NY, Oxford University Press, 1973, 
pp. 186-87. 
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other, is the time and effort—in 
the form of antireligious prop- 
aganda, museums of atheism, sur- 
veillance, and outright persecu- 
tion—that the various Communist 
regimes spend in an attempt to 
undercut the appeals of religion. 
All too often, though, the re- 
searcher must rely on his own im- 
pressions, on chance conversa- 
tions, and on secondhand ac- 
counts, any of which may or may 
not be accurate. 

In a matter so private and so dif- 
ficult to measure as religion, then, 
it is extremely hard to gain some 
appreciation of the depth to which 
religion is rooted in the societies of 
the Communist states and some 
appreciation of the ways in which 
religion might manifest itself in any 
given set of circumstances. Even in 
the West—one is compelled to 
add—where there are no institu- 
tional impediments to research on 
the church and religion, scholars 
can still disagree on the meaning 
of, say, declining church attend- 
ance and thus on the status of reli- 
gion in general. 

In any case, the most objection- 
able approach to the question is to 
argue by analogy—that is, to argue 
that since modernization in the 
West has led to the decline of reli- 
gion (itself a debatable point) and 
since the USSR and PRC are 
“modern” states, religion has been 
on the decline in the USSR and 


PRC. The analogy simply does not 
hold. If “modernization” means in- 
dustrialization, urbanization, re- 
liance on advanced technology and 
science, and the emergence of 
political, philosophical, and other 
values and ideas (often in a form 
altered by the indigenous culture) 
conducive to these processes— 
including the concept of separation 
of church and state—then the 
USSR and PRC are not ‘“‘modern’”’ 
in the full sense of the word.? And 
even if they are ‘‘modern”’ in at 
least Some senses, it does not 
necessarily follow that religion in 
the two countries has declined. To 
conclude that religion has so de- 
clined is to accept an unproved as- 
sumption based on an unproved 
premise. 


IF RELIGION is a powerful force in 
both the USSR and PRC, one of 
the principal reasons is that it is a 
primary source of nationalism 
throughout the Eurasian region. In 
Western Europe, nationalism for 
the most part was and is secular 
and anticlerical. In Eastern Europe 
and Asia, it was and is inextricably 
linked with religion. In the case of 
the Russians, as Nicolas Berdyaev 
aptly put it, the “profession of the 
true, the Orthodox Faith, was the 
test of belonging to the Russian 
kingdom.’’* By the same token, 
Lithuanian, Jewish, or Kazakh na- 
tionalism is inseparable from 
Catholicism, Judaism, or Islam, re- 
spectively. This crucial difference 
between West and East is often 
overlooked. 

True to the traditions of the East, 
the USSR and PRC are multina- 


?For a good definition of the concept of 
modernization, see Cyril E. Black et al., The 
Modernization of Japan and Russia, New 
York, NY, The Free Press, 1975. 

3Nicolas Berdyaev, The Origin of Russian 
Communism, Ann Arbor, MI, University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor Paperbacks, 1960, 
p. 10. 
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tional empires with a fundamental 
interest in forging homogeneous 
societies and eliminating national 
differences among their subject 
peoples. Because religion under- 
lies many of the fissiparous minor- 
ity nationalisms in both empires, 
Moscow and Beijing have adopted 
antireligious policies, promoting 
Marxism-Leninism as a kind of 
secular religion in an attempt to 
overcome the divisive religions of 
the peoples scattered on and 
around the Eurasian plain and in 
the hope, by so doing, of eroding 
these minority nationalisms. The 
Communist regime in the USSR 
does not officially promote russifi- 
cation, and the Communist regime 
in China does not officially pro- 
mote sinicization. If either one 
did so, it would be clearly marked 
as a reactionary imperialist and 
colonialist. Instead, under the 
guise of Marxism-Leninism, both 
governments attack the religious 
base of minority nationalism. This 
policy allows them to diminish 
minority nationalism and still main- 
tain the important propaganda ar- 
gument that they are ‘“moderniz- 
ing” regimes. 

In the Soviet Union, this ap- 
proach has not been without para- 
dox. Reliance upon Marxism- 
Leninism has led to attacks on 
Russian Orthodoxy and has thus 
hurt Russian nationalism. The 
paradox has yet to be resolved, but 
in recent years, since the removal 
of Nikita Khrushchev, the Kremlin 
has seemed to favor clearing up 
the paradox by opposing all religion 
in theory and by attacking primarily 
the minority religions in practice. 
The problem is made all the more 
pressing because the minorities in 
the Soviet Union are growing and 
now constitute more than 50 per- 
cent of the country’s total popula- 
tion. 

It is clear, then, that in both 
countries religion has implications 
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for majority nationalism far differ- 
ent from the implications it has for 
minority nationalism. This fact is 
abundantly illustrated in the vari- 
ous books under review here. 


THE PRC’s problem with minority 
religions and minority nationalisms 
is less acute than that of the USSR. 
In fact, China is ethnically an al- 
most homogeneous society, in 
which the minorities account for 
only 6 percent of the total popula- 
tion. The minorities are important, 
though, because they are located 
in China’s strategic borderlands, 
particularly in the sensitive region 
of Xinjiang. Richard C. Bush, in 
Religion in Communist China, at- 
tempts to provide a general survey 
of what happened to the maior reli- 
gions of China between 1949 and 
1969. Because of the lack of pri- 
mary sources, his work is inevitably 
incomplete, but it is clear that 
Islam is still a force among the 
country’s Turkic peoples, that 
Lamaism remains strong in Tibet, 
and that Buddhism and Confu- 
cianism persist among the Chinese. 
Christianity, to be sure, always 
identified as a foreign religion, 
seems to have suffered grievously, 
but even Christianity might revive 
as the Chinese begin once again to 
open themselves to Western influ- 
ence. Since the Chinese are such a 
majority and since they have had 
Some success in sinicizing certain 
minorities, such as the Chuang, 
they may in the future feel a de- 
creasing need for Marxism- 
Leninism as an ideological cement. 
The Muslim proples of Xinjiang, 
however, will remain a significant 
problem. 

In a pioneering work on the cru- 
cial relationship between religion 
and -minority nationalism in the 
Soviet Union, V. Stanley Vardys, in 
The Catholic Church, Dissent and 
Nationality in Soviet Lithuania, 
presents a fascinating case study 
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of Soviet nationality policy and the 
symbiotic relationship between re- 
ligion and nationalism in Lith- 
uania.* Moscow's ultimate goal 
in Lithuania is surely dissolu- 
tion of the Lithuanian nationality as 
such, and to this end it has 
mounted a relentless attack on the 
Catholic Church, which lies at the 
heart of Lithuanian nationalism. 
The means of attack are many and 
varied. The Soviets continue to 
close churches, keep the number 
of places in the only remaining 
theological seminary in Kaunas 
below replacement needs, refuse 
to fill episcopal vacancies, control 
church communications, interfere 
in personnel assignments, cultivate 
a collaborationist clergy, isolate the 
church from the Vatican, and ar- 
rest priests, “‘illegal’’ nuns, and ac- 
tive laymen. 

For their part, the Lithuanians 
know that their church is crucial to 
their identity and cohesiveness as 
a nation, and they are determined 
to protect their church and their 
nation against all Soviet forays. Of 
course, the struggle is uneven, for 
the Soviets have all the coercive 
powers on their side. All the same, 
the Lithuanians have thus far man- 
aged to defend themselves, by 
means aS numerous and varied as 
Moscow uses against them. Since 
1972 they have persisted in pub- 
lishing The Chronicle of the Cath- 
olic Church in Lithuania, an under- 
ground journal that serves as an 
inspiration to Lithuanian national- 
ists and dutifully reports Soviet at- 


4 Apart from the present work by Vardys, the 
only significant books on the question of 
religion and minority nationalism in the Soviet 
Union are several works by the late Walter 
Kolarz. See, for example, Religion in the 
Soviet Union, London, Macmillan, 1961. 
Essays on various aspects of the subject by 
such scholars as Bohdan Bociurkiw and 
Alexandre Bennigsen are important. See 
Dennis J. Dunn, Ed., Religion and 
Modernization in the Soviet Union, Boulder, 
CO, Westview Press, 1977. 


tacks against the church to the 
outside world. They have also 
mounted significant campaigns 
petitioning the Soviet government 
to abide by its own legislation, to 
halt arbitrary interpretations of reli- 
gious laws, and to curtail all forms 


of religious persecution. Small un- 


derground convents also persevere 
in Lithuania, in which “‘illegal’’ 
nuns do most of the work in pro- 
viding the young with a religious 
education. As in other areas of the 
Soviet Union, the socialization of 
the young has continued as the 
central arena of confrontation be- 
tween the church and the atheist 
government. 

The Lithuanians have been quite 
disturbed by a recent Soviet tactic, 
that of appealing to the Vatican to 
lessen its support for the besieged 
Lithuanian Catholics. This tactic 
seemed to enjoy some success 
when Pope Paul VI was still alive, 
but it is doubtful that the present 
Pope, Karol Wojtyla, the former 
Archbishop of Krakow, will be per- 
suaded to neglect the Lithuanians. 
After years of successful resistance 
to Stalinism in Poland, Pope John 
Paul Il seems to believe that it would 
be a fundamental mistake to ap- 
pease Moscow on any issue re- 
garding Lithuania without obtaining 
in return a concrete guarantee for 
the security and well-being of the 
Lithuanian church and nation. 

In The Soviet Treatment of Jews, 
Harry G. Shaffer takes up the is- 
sues of antisemitism and Zionism. 
His book is not an analytical, de- 
finitive study of these issues, but is 
simply an attempt to put into per- 
spective the wide diversity of views 
regarding the policy of the Soviet 
government toward the Soviet 
Jews. His conclusion is that al- 
though there is ‘‘no rampant anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union 
today,” the Soviet government is a 
steadfast opponent of Zionism and 
expects Soviet Jews to dissociate 
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themselves from Zionism. It op- 
poses Zionism for a number of rea- 
sons, but primarily, as in the case 
of Lithuanian nationalism, because 
it considers Zionism centrifugal 
and divisive in terms of the cohe- 
siveness of the USSR. 

In its campaign against Jewish 
nationalism, Moscow attacks Zion- 
ism, just as in its drive against 
Lithuanian nationalism, it strikes 
out at the Catholic Church. It 
thereby once more underscores 
the degree to which religion and 
nationalism in the USSR sustain 
each other. Indeed, it may be ar- 
gued that if Soviet policies toward 
Soviet Jews are not rampantly anti- 
semitic, at least to the degree to 
which Soviet policies in Lithuania 
are opposed to Lithuanian 
nationalism, it is because the 
Jewish religion in the USSR is 
weaker than the Catholic Church is 
in Lithuania and, thus, less of a 
barrier to the assimilation of Jews 
into Soviet society. 

Otto Luchterhandt’s Der Sow- 
jetstaat und die Russisch-Ortho- 
doxe Kirche is the first reliable 
book on Soviet legislation on reli- 
gion and the effects of that legisla- 
tion. It treats the entire corpus of 
such legislation since 1917, 
analyzing the origins, meaning, 
and intentions of the legislation as 
well as the lacunae in the legisla- 
tion. The author, trained in juris- 
prudence, is aware that legislation 
on religion is always subservient to 
state policy in the Soviet Union and 
that the state disregards and vio- 
lates its own laws when it has no 
interest in following the law. At the 
Same time, he correctly em- 
phasizes the importance of the 
legislation itself. To be sure, the 
Soviet Union's progressive legisla- 
tion, including a rather liberal con- 
stitution, which allows freedom of 
conscience, is but a facade. On 
various occasions, however, the 
published laws have proved to be 


important. For example, the dissi- 
dents have been able to use the 
law as a means of judging just how 
far they can go and as a means of 
pressuring the Kremlin to curb its 
arbitrariness whenever the Kremlin 
has wanted to court Western public 
opinion. 

Luchterhandt concludes that 
Soviet legislation and policy on reli- 
gion have much in common with 
the Josephinism of the 18th cen- 
tury, although he stresses that the 
Soviets make supremist claims well 
beyond those ever made by Joseph 
ll of Austria. In effect, the Soviets 
have separated the church from 
the state but have not freed the 
church of the state. The book 
“makes a strong case for those who 
would maintain that the Soviet 
Union, with its persecution of reli- 
gion and repression of minority 
nationalism, is in many ways a con- 
tinuation of autocratic, tsarist 
Russia. 

Christel Lane’s Christian Religion 
in the Soviet Union deals directly, 
from a sociological point of view, 
with the impact of Soviet rule on all 
the major Christian religious groups 
in the USSR—namely, Russian Or- 
thodoxy, the Orthodox sects, Ca- 
tholicism, Lutheranism, the Baptist 
church, and the small Protestant 
sects, with the exception of Geor- 
gian Orthodoxy, Armenian Or- 
thodoxy, and the illegal Uniate 
Catholic Church in the Ukraine. 
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Relying primarily upon Soviet 
Sources, she concludes that reli- 
gion has declined dramatically in 
the USSR, although she refrains 
from saying, because of the lack of 
reliable evidence, whether this is 
the result primarily of the socialist 
nature of Soviet society or the inevi- 
table consequence of a society 
caught up in modernization. She 
maintains, furthermore, that reli- 
gion in the USSR has changed in 
ways similar to the ways in which it 
has changed in the contemporary 
West, although she also admits that 
the USSR’s rate of development, its 
atheistic policies, its socialist in- 
stitutions, and its politics, espe- 
cially during the Stalin era, have 
produced differences as well. 

In light of her reliance on Soviet 
sources, it is not Surprising that 
Lane concludes that Christianity 
has declined in the Soviet Union. 
Despite her pessimism, though, 
she has written a work of some 
merit. Apart from the works of 
Stephen and Ethel Dunn, her book 
is the first serious sociological 
study of the Christian religion in the 
USSR. Lane clearly recognizes the 
affinity between religion and na- 
tionalism, and, quite importantly, 
she frequently draws attention to 
characteristics of Soviet society 
that she concludes resemble traits 
of late medieval society. Indeed, 
with its collectivized farms, its 
one-party government, and its offi- 


cial policy of atheism, the USSR is 
more than fleetingly reminiscent of 
the Russia of, say, Catherine |l— 
with its peasant communes, its au- 
thoritarian government, and its 
Support for Orthodoxy—more so 
than it is of modern developed 
societies.® 


THE AUTHORS of all these books 
on the Soviet Union write from dif- 
ferent perspectives—Vardys from 
the standpoint of the political sci- 
entist, Shaffer from that of the 
scholar of Soviet Jewish affairs, 
Luchterhandt from that of the legal 
scholar, and Lane from that of the 
sociologist. In the end, though, 
they come, explicitly or implicitly, 
to a common conclusion. That is, 
they draw a picture of the USSR as 
a feudal, patriarchal society. The 
Bolsheviks, after all, were not the 
purveyors of ‘“‘modernization.” In 
some sense, they turned the clock 
back, particularly with regard to the 
emergence of pluralism and reli- 
gious tolerance in Russia. The PRC 
is likewise hardly a bastion of free 
inquiry. At the moment, both states 
resemble premodern regimes, a 
fact they themselves cannot fail to 
grasp as they scramble to gain ac- 
cess to Western science and tech- 
nology. 


5Franz Cardinal Koenig made precisely this 
point in a widely cited article, in Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung (Frankfurt), Aug. 16, 
1975. 
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Perception and Misperception 
in US-Soviet Relations 


By William Potter 
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SOCIAL SCIENTISTS interested in 
misperception have long been fas- 
cinated by Soviet and American 
images of each other. Faulty per- 
ceptions by the political elite of the 
two countries have been cited by 
various scholars as responsible for 
the deterioration of US-Soviet rela- 
tions after World War Il, the escala- 
tion of the nuclear arms race, and 
the persistence of most outstand- 
ing international political issues. It 


has even been alleged that the 
Soviet Union’s distorted picture of 
the United States is curiously 
similar to the American image of 
the Soviet Union and that this 
bleak ‘‘mirror image” may be self- 
perpetuating. ' 

The books reviewed here do not 
dispel the impression that misper- 
ceptions continue to bedevil US- 
Soviet relations. However, they do 
indicate that Western Sovietologists 
now have sophisticated counter- 
parts in the Soviet Union who can, 
and occasionally do, portray the 
United States in realistic terms. 
The volumes under review also 
point up a number of major 
methodological and substantive 
shortcomings in existing research 
on the perceptions of the Soviet 
elite. 


A FREQUENT CAUSE of misper- 
ception is the lack of adequate in- 
formation and of opportunity to 
check perceptions against reality. 
This constraint can make it very 
difficult even for sensitive observ- 
ers to comprehend phenomena 
which they themselves have never 
experienced. Such was the case, 
for example, in the United States 
between the two world wars, when 


'See, for example, Urie Bronfenbrenner, 
“The Mirror Image in Soviet-American 
Relations: A Social Psychologist’s Report,” 
Journal of Social Issues (Ann Arbor, Ml), 
1961, pp. 45-57. 
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university, governmental, and 
foundation support for the study of 
the Soviet Union was absent. Al- 
though certain gifted journalists 
such as William Henry Chamberlin 
and Louis Fischer ‘‘sporadically 
discovered Russia for Ameri- 
cans,’’? the state of American 
perspectives on the Soviet Union in 
the pre—World War II period is 
probably not inaccurately charac- 
terized by a story about an elderly 
New England lady. She asked a 
Russian émigré whether it were 
true that Russians still rode 
bears—and received the reply that 
those who used to ride bears prob- 
ably still did so. 

Constraints on access to infor- 
mation and restrictions on foreign 
travel have been an even greater 
problem for Soviet American 
watchers. Morton Schwartz’s study 
of Soviet Perceptions of the United 
States shows, however, that this 
Situation has improved markedly 
since the establishment of the USA 
Institute in November 1967. Ac- 
cording to the first issue of the In- 
Stitute publication, SSHA, a central 
task for Soviet amerikanisty was 
the ‘comprehensive, profound, 
and concrete study of the eco- 
nomics and politics of the United 


2The expression is Philip E. Mosely’s. See 
his essay ‘‘The Growth of Russian Studies,”’ 
in Harold H. Fisher, Ed., American Research 
on Russia, Bloomington, IN, Indiana 
University Press, 1959, p. 1. 


States of America.’’ Schwartz's 
careful study suggests that al- 
though the results of contemporary 
Soviet research on America are 
uneven and these writings still em- 
ploy Marxist-Leninist ideology and 
imagery, they present an increas- 
ingly sophisticated and realistic 
picture of the United States. 
Schwartz discerns a number of 
fundamental changes in Soviet 
scholarly perceptions. Perhaps the 
most far-reaching is the view that 
“the United States is a declining 
threat to the basic security inter- 
ests of the USSR” (p. 157). To the 
extent that this view is acknowl- 
edged in other treatments of Soviet 
perceptions, it is usually consid- 
ered to reflect not a change in 
Soviet thinking about the political 
outlook of American decision- 
makers, but only a conviction that 
a change in the ‘‘correlation of 
forces” has compelled the US to adopt 
the less threatening policy of dé- 
tente.* Such an interpretation is 
consistent with the phenomenon 
noted by students of misperception 
for actors to exaggerate the degree 
of their own influence in shaping 
the behavior of others when the 
behavior corresponds to their own 
desires.* But Schwartz argues per- 
suasively that a more profound re- 
vision has taken place in traditional 
Soviet perspectives on the pred- 
atory nature of capitalist society. 
No longer are the majority of 
American corporations regarded as 
having a vested interest in con- 
tinued international tension and a 
prolonged arms race (pp. 19-23). 
Moreover, Schwartz points out, no 


3See Stephen Gibert, Soviet Images of 
America, New York, NY, Crane, Russak & 
Co., 1977, p. 142; and R. Judson Mitchell, “A 
New Brezhnev Doctrine: The Restructuring of 
International Relations,’ World Politics 
(Princeton, NJ), April 1978, pp. 366-90. 

4See, for example, Robert Jervis, 
Perception and Misperception in 
International Politics, Princeton, NJ, 
Princeton University Press, 1976, p. 343. 
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longer are common ‘“‘class inter- 
ests’’ assumed to explain policy 
positions among an increasingly 
heterogeneous ‘“‘‘ruling class’’’ 
(p. 38). “The underlying ‘motive 
forces’ of American foreign policy 
are recognized to be more dif- 
ferentiated than originally as- 
sumed” (p. 156). Schwartz also 
maintains that Soviet Americanists 
view the US traumas of the 1960's, 
especially the calamitous war in 
Vietnam, as in large part account- 
ing for the weakening of the 
ideological base of US foreign pol- 
icy and the Nixon administration’s 
decision to move from an “era of 
confrontation to an era of negotia- 
tions’’ with the Soviet Union 
(p. 28). 

More surprising, given the legacy 
of Soviet disavowals of any respon- 
sibility for international tension, is 
Schwartz's finding that some Soviet 
scholars now even acknowledge 
the role of mutua/ misperceptions 
as an obstacle to better US-Soviet 
relations. Schwartz cites, for exam- 
ple, one analyst’s recognition that 
“decades of enmity and confronta- 
tion created in the West as well as 
in the East tenacious stereotyped 
views of the other side’ (p. 155, 
Schwartz’s emphasis). In addition, 
he notes Georgiy Arbatov’s view 
that anti-Communist sentiments in 
the West were, in part, a reaction to 
Soviet intellectual dogmatism 
(p. 156). More generally, he dis- 
cerns an awareness on the part of 
Soviet Americanists ‘‘that the 
image of the USSR held in the 
United States ... is directly af- 
fected by Soviet behavior’’ 
(p. 144). 

The contributors to SShA, to be 
Sure, vary considerably in their 
objectivity and political sophistica- 
tion. Furthermore, there appear to 
remain certain aspects of American 
politics and society which confuse 
even the most astute Soviet 
Americanists. Schwartz observes, 


see 
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for instance, that Soviet analysts 
seem unable to comprehend the 
principles of limited government 
and the rule of law or the concern 
Americans express regarding the 
morality of public leaders 
(pp. 46-47). This difficulty may 
help explain Soviet interpretations 
of the Watergate affair and Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon’s resigna- 
tion as the outcome of a conspiracy 
by the “enemies of détente.” The 
disdain or disregard of the constitu- 
tional issues involved in such in- 
terpretations may likewise reflect 
the more general tendency of 
Soviet analysts to project charac- 
teristics of the Soviet political envi- 
ronment upon the American 
scene.° 

The overall impression conveyed 
by Schwartz of a cadre of better in- 
formed and less dogmatic Soviet 
Americanists unfortunately is not 
reinforced by Russia and the 
United States, the work of two 
senior Soviet scholars, Nikolai 
Sivachev and Nikolai Yakovlev. 
Their account of Russian-American 
relations since 1776, written for an 
American audience, indicates that 
the relatively subtle Soviet percep- 
tions of the United States noted by 
Schwartz may not be widely 
Shared. One reads, for example, 
that the Soviet-Nazi nonaggression 
pact was a brilliant anti-fascist 
stratagem which “wrecked both the 
immediate plans of AxiS powers 
and the anti-Soviet calculations of 
the Munichites” (p. 123); that the 
US made a minimal contribution to 
the Allied effort in World War II, in- 
cluding the war with Japan, where 
“the use of the atomic bomb was of 
no significance” (p. 209); and that 
the exemplary “efforts of the USSR 
in the matter of ensuring interna- 


5This notion of projection is developed in 
Paul Hollander, Soviet and American Society, 
New York, NY, Oxford University Press, 1973, 
pp. 26-29. See also Schwartz, p. 88. 
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tional peace were crowned with 
success’’ in the Cuban missile 
crisis (p. 244). These are a sample 
of the kind of historical interpreta- 
tions that encourage some analysts 
in the West to contend that Soviet 
research on American history is of 
value primarily to psychologists in- 
terested in the phenomena of 
selective inattention and paranoia.® 
Most conspicuous by its absence 
in this Soviet volume is the slightest 
recognition of Soviet (or Russian) 
responsibility for any problem in 
the course of American relations 
with Russia and the Soviet Union 
since 1776. The two authors even 
attempt to debunk an interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine as an 
American response to Russian ex- 
pansionism and claim that “it must 
be admitted that the Monroe Doc- 
trine resulted above all from the 
expansionist activity of the Ameri- 
can bourgeoisie and plantation 
owners clashing with the English 
bourgeoisie. . .”’ (p. 8). 

As previously noted, prior to World 
War Il the caliber of American 
scholarship on and the accuracy of 
American perceptions of the Soviet 
Union also left much to be desired. 
A good selection of the writings of 
some of the more perceptive early 
interpreters of the Soviet Union is in- 
cluded in Eugene Anschel’s anthol- 
ogy of American Appraisals of Soviet 
Russia, 1917-1977. The volume is 
organized around the theme of con- 
tinuity and change, with a special 
emphasis on the antecedents of the 
Soviet system and the effects of the 
industrializing process on the Soviet 


&A rationale for this perspective is 
given by Robert Allen in the introduction 
to Leo Okinshevich’s bibliography on U.S. 
History and Historiography in Post-War Soviet 
Writings, 1945-1970, Santa Barbara, CA, 
ABC Clio Press, 1976, p. xiv. The precedents 
for historical misrepresentation apparent in 
the Sivachev-Yakovliev volume are discussed 
at length in John Keep and Liliana Brisby, 
Eds., Contemporary History in the Soviet 
Mirror, New York, NY, Praeger, 1964. 


regime. Although the brevity of most 
of the entries and an excessive 
number of topics detract from the 
focus of the volume, the format that 
Anschel adopts succeeds in illus- 
trating both the evolution of Ameri- 
can thinking about Soviet Russia 
and the continuity and change in 
many dimensions of Soviet society. 

The contributors to Detente or 
Debacle, edited by Fred Warner 
Neal for the Committee on East- 
West Accord, are more inclined to 
emphasize the changes rather than 
the continuity in Soviet society 
since Yosif Stalin’s death. They are 
particularly critical of the failure of 
American perceptions to keep pace 
with these changes and worry lest 
cold war attitudes and mispercep- 
tions stand in the way of improved 
US-Soviet relations. The articles, 
for the most part, are of high qual- 
ity, although their journalistic style 
and emphasis on policy advocacy 
may diminish their interest to 
scholars. Particularly noteworthy 
are Sidney Drell’s excellent discus- 
sion of criteria for assessing US 
and Soviet arms control policy and 
Stephen Cohen’s useful summary 
of the nature of Soviet politics and 
its implications for US-Soviet rela- 
tions. 

A much more diverse collection 
of recent Western perceptions of 


the Soviet Union is provided in’ 


Perceptions: Relations Between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union. This study, commissioned 
by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the US Senate, consists of 
79 brief essays on 15 topics de- 
Signed to reveal important Soviet 
attitudes, objectives, and capabil- 
ities, as well as US policy re- 
sponses. The essays respond to 
specific questions posed by the 
Committee and generally do not 
present much in the way of new re- 
search findings. However, the 
structure of the volume facilitates a 
useful scholarly dialogue on a large 
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number of narrowly defined topics. 


THE CONTRASTING images of 
Soviet scholarship suggested in the 
two studies by Schwartz and 
Sivachev-Yakovlev and the very dif- 
ferent appraisals of Soviet attitudes 
and intentions discussed by con- 
tributors to the three other books 
under review highlight the difficulty 
of accurately assessing Soviet per- 
spectives. They also indicate a 
number of more general problems 
with research in the area of Soviet 
perceptions. 

Perhaps the most obvious 
shortcoming is the absence of any 
systematic study of Soviet percep- 
tions which is not severely restricted 
in terms of the issues examined or 
the sources surveyed. For example, 
there exists no published study for 
the post-Khrushchev period that is 
comparable in breadth to William 
Zimmerman’s penetrating but 
dated analysis of Soviet Perspec- 
tives on International Relations.’ 

More recent studies of Soviet 
perspectives also tend to be negli- 
gent about specifying the proce- 
dures used to collect and sort out 
Soviet views or the extent to which 
the views have changed over time. 
Neither Stephen Gibert’s recent 
study of Soviet Images of America 
nor Schwartz’s superior analysis 
provides a conceptual framework 
or even explicit criteria for sorting 
out Soviet pronouncements and 
assessing their relative importance. 
Because no data on frequency of 
expression of various viewpoints 
are provided, an opportunity to as- 
sess the representativeness of the 
views cited is lost. The failure to 
pay careful attention to the time 
periods under analysis likewise 
contributes to a form of selective 


7William Zimmerman, Soviet Perspectives 
on International Relations, 1956-1967, 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 
1969. 
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inattention reflected in the stance 
of the American Soviet expert who, 
when questioned about the possi- 
bility of significant change taking 
place in the Soviet Union, re- 
sponded: “It won’t happen—but if 
it does, |’ll be sure to miss it.’® 

An additonal problem is the 
lack of attention generally given to 
the function(s) that particular 
Soviet statements are intended to 
perform and the audience to which 
they are addressed. Some Soviet 
political analysts themselves ac- 
knowledge, for example, that pub- 
lic pronouncements can play a 
dual role. According to Alexander 
Bovin, ‘“‘The verbal expression of 
policy ... either reflects real politi- 
cal interests and intentions, or, 
conversely, is called upon to con- 
ceal these interests and inten- 
tions.” ° There is reason to believe 
that Soviet public statements also 
perform a variety of more specific 
mobilization, socialization, and 
legitimation functions.'® State- 
ments may thus be made which 
bear little correspondence to actual 
Soviet perceptions. 

Although there is no simple 
means to avoid this problem, dif- 
ficulties can be minimized if ac- 
count is taken of the context within 
which statements are made, the 
constancy over time of views ex- 


®Cited by Alexander Dallin, “Biases and 
Blunders in American Studies on the USSR,” 
Slavic Review (Columbus, OH), September 
1973, p. 561. 

8/zvestiya (Moscow), Oct. 30, 1973, p. 4, 
cited by Schwartz, p. 6. 

1°These purposes are discussed in Paul 
Marantz, “American and Soviet Perceptions 
of Each Other's World Role: Some 
Methodological Considerations,’ paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
International Studies Association, Toronto, 
Mar. 22, 1979, pp. 2-3. 


pressed, and the consistency of 
perceptions among various actors 
and across different publishing 
outlets.'' A highly useful study, for 
example, would be the systematic 
comparison of Soviet views on 
Strategic doctrine and arms control 
policy expressed in /nternational 
Affairs, SShA, and Mirovaya 
ekonomika | mezhdunarodnyye 
otnosheniya—sources sometimes 
discounted as propaganda mills for 
Western audiences—with percep- 
tions discerned in recently declas- 
sified volumes of Voennaya mysl’. 
In fact, one of the more astute stu- 
dents of Soviet military policy, who 
has examined both classified and 
public Soviet writings, suggests 
that there may not be much dis- 
crepancy between the two in terms 
of the views expressed.'? Signifi- 
cantly different perspectives, on 
the other hand, may well exist 
among representatives of research 
institutes and party-government 
organizations having different func- 
tional roles. For example, Philip 
Stewart and Elizabeth Kirk report a 
Sharp contrast in positive orienta- 
tion toward international security 
and arms control issues for the 
1969-76 period between former 
Soviet Defense Minister Andrey 
Grechko and Foreign Minister An- 
drey Gromyko.'? 


This is the approach adopted by Philip 
Stewart and Elizabeth Kirk in probably the most 
ambitious and promising study of Soviet 
perceptions now under way. For a preliminary 
report on their project, see “Understanding 
Soviet Elite Perceptions of East-West 
Relations: A New Approach and Preliminary 
Findings,’ paper presented at the Conference 
on Kremlinology, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, MI, May 11-12, 1979. 

12See Raymond Garthoff, ‘Mutual 
Deterrence and Strategic Arms Control in 
Soviet Policy,” /nternational Security 
(Cambridge, MA), Summer 1978, pp. 112-47. 


Finally, there is a compelling 
need in research on Soviet percep- 
tions to address the issue of the 
correspondence or lack of corre- 
spondence between Soviet percep- 
tions and actual Soviet behavior. 
As one astute observer notes, this 
approach would theoretically be 
the optimal test of inferences 
drawn from public statements.‘ 
Too often in practice, however, the 
“test” takes the form of selectively 
quoting Soviet sources to bolster 
an interpretation based upon prior 
conceptions of Soviet behavior.'® 
What is needed instead is a com- 
parison of independent indicators 
of perceptions and behavior. 


THERE IS little evidence in the 
books reviewed here or in the 
larger body of research on US and 
Soviet perceptions with which this 
reviewer is familiar that either 
Soviet or American analysts are yet 
willing or able to remove their per- 
ceptual blinders or to agree on 
what constitutes ‘‘the facts.’’ 
Nevertheless, the apparent growth 
in the number of relatively astute 
observers of the American scene in 
the Soviet Union is an encouraging 
sign that even long-held misper- 
ceptions are subject to change and 
correction. It is to be hoped that as 
Soviet (and American) specialists 
become more sensitive to alterna- 
tive explanations and images, the 
amount of information and time 
necessary for such learning to 
occur will diminish. 


13Stewart and Kirk, pp. 22-23. 

14Marantz, p. 12. 

15 Alexander Dallin (loc. cit., p. 566) 
suggests that quotation mongering is an 
addiction American Soviet specialists have 
acquired from their Soviet counterparts. 
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Books, 1977. 


JURGEN RADDE. Die 
aussenpolitische Fuhrungselite der 
DDR (The Foreign Policy 
Leadership Elite of the GDR). Koln, 
Verlag Wissenschaft und Politik, 
1976. 


ANITA DASBACH- 
MALLINCKRODT. Wer macht die 
Aussenpolitik der DDR? (Who 
Makes the Foreign Policy of the 
GDR?). Dusseldorf, Droste Verlag, 
1972: 


MELVIN CROAN. East Germany: 
The Soviet Connection. Beverly 
Hills, CA, and London, Sage 
Publications, 1976. 


N. EDWINA MORETON. East 


THE CONTEMPORARY situation of 


East Germany is a good illustration 
of what it means to have to conduct 
both a domestic and a foreign pol- 
icy without the protective garb of 
the traditional nation-state. De- 
pendent upon Moscow's good 
graces in a constant search to 
legitimize its existence, maintain its 
political status quo and economic 
Stability domestically, and secure 
the integrity of its territory, the 
German Democratic Republic 
(GDR) is confronted with the dif- 
ficult task of satisfying the Soviet 
Union and the Warsaw Treaty Or- 
ganization while simultaneously 
contending with the nationalism of 


Germany and the Warsaw Alliance: 
The Politics of Detente. Boulder, 
CO, Westview Press, 1978. 


PETER G. LUDZ Die DDR 
zwischen Ost und West (The GDR 
Between East and West). 
Munchen, C.H. Beck, 1977. 


HERMANN WEBER. Die SED nach 
Ulbricht (The SED After Ulbricht). 
Hannover, Fackeltrager Verlag, 
1974. 


HANS SIEGFRIED LAMM and 
SIEGFRIED KUPPER. DDR und 
Dritte Welt (The GDR and the Third 
World). Munchen and Wien, 

R. Oldenbourg, 1976. 


LYMAN H. LEGTERS, Ed. The 
German Democratic Republic. 
Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 
1978. 


the Federal Republic of Germany 
and seeking to establish and fur- 
ther its own ‘‘national’ goals. In 
trying to cope with this problem, 
the GDR may finally decide that the 
best approach lies beyond Europe. 
A more active role in the Third 
World can be justified solely on 
ideological grounds, but East Ger- 
many is also well aware of the po- 
tential political and economic 
benefits to be derived from pursu- 
ing such a course. 


ACCORDING TO a growing number 
of analysts of foreign policy, the 
primacy of the nation-state is 
under severe, perhaps even fatal, 
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challenge. If one compares present 
conditions with those of a century 
ago, sovereignty has indeed 
eroded. National security and eco- 
nomic policies are increasingly 
subject to the demands and expec- 
tations of other countries, and the 
ability of national elites to deter- 
mine the course of their govern- 
ments’ domestic and foreign poli- 
cies is called into serious question 
in a world which pays more than 
mere lip service to the realities of 
global interdependence. However, 
the German Democratic Republic 
is one of several countries in the 
world today which, for all practical 
purposes, have never experienced 
either the advantages or the disad- 
vantages of national sovereignty. 


During the first 20 years of its 
political existence, East Germany 
scoured the world for diplomatic 
legitimacy. To be sure, as Jonathan 
Steele’s /nside East Germany more 
than adequately chronicles (in- 
deed, tends to overstress), the 
GDR has been able to relate its so- 
cial and political order to durable 
socialist traditions within the 
framework of German revolutionary 
history from the mid-19th century 
to the beginning of World War Il. 
Yet, the common theme that 
emerges from the other books 
under review is the unending quest 
of East German leaders for interna- 
tional recognition. And even today, 
while the GDR enjoys full 
diplomatic relations with every 
country in the world save Israel, 


Chile, and an assortment of others 
branded as untouchables in the 
Soviet lexicon, the regime of Erich 
Honecker remains uncertain about 
its national and international roles. 

What explains East Germany’s 
persistent search for international 
acceptance? After three decades of 
“official” political development 
(1949-80), a large part of the an- 
swer involves the foreign policy 
cadre who guide the short- and 
long-term fortunes of the German 
Democratic Republic. Jurgen 
Radde’s study of the foreign policy 
elite in the GDR underlines the 
growing professionalization of that 
Stratum, while emphasizing the 
continuing importance of social 
relationships within the apparatus 
of the ruling Socialist Unity Party 
(SED) as a whole. Although Radde 
totally ignores the linkage between 
these personal relationships and 
GDR foreign policy—especially the 
pursuit of international legitimacy 
—Anita Dasbach-Mallinckrodt’s 
impressive examination of the GDR 
foreign policy elite easily fills that 
vacuum. Mallinckrodt’s study, 
which has been unaccountably ig- 
nored in the United States, may be 
the most significant work available 
on the making of foreign policy in 
the GDR, or in Communist states 
more generally. Perhaps the chief 
value of the book is her unstinting 
effort to search for connections be- 
tween the impersonal workings of 
the East Germany foreign policy 
apparatus and the career profiles 
and the foreign policy orientations 
of the leading figures of the SED. 
While the East German regime did 
not give her permission to interview 
the major foreign policy figures of 
the GDR, she has shown imagina- 
tion in constructing some highly 
plausible opinion profiles of these 
key figures. 

Mallinckrodt also touches upon 
another reason for the GDR’s dog- 
ged quest for international recogni- 
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tion. She demonstrates that East 
Germany’s evolution into a func- 
tioning nation-state has been 
closely tied to broad Soviet foreign 
policy goals. Indeed, although Mal- 
linckrodt does not press this line of 
argument consistently, it is clear 
that international acceptance of the 
GDR has been directly related to 
Moscow’s willingness to advance 
the fortunes of its junior partner. 


WHILE THE GDR has pursued in- 
ternational legitimacy on a global 
scale, the focal point of its foreign 
activity has remained in Europe. 
Therefore, any analysis of East 
German foreign policy must pay 
particular heed to the GDR’s as- 
sociation with the Soviet bloc in 
Europe and the GDR’s continuing 
struggle with the neighboring Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

Both Melvin Croan and N. Ed- 
wina Moreton underline the impor- 
tance of relations with the USSR for 
the East Germans. Croan rightly 
emphasizes that in the economic 
arena, East Germany’s ability to 
supply the USSR with high-preci- 
sion instruments otherwise un- 
available in Eastern Europe in re- 
turn for Soviet raw materials com- 
pensates in large measure for the 
GDR’s poverty of natural resources. 
Moreover, he notes that if the GDR 
is dependent on the Soviet Union 
for defense of East German 
“socialist achievements,” the GDR 
has some leverage over Soviet pol- 
icy toward Berlin. Unfortunately, 
however, he merely flirts with, 
rather than develops, provocative 
ideas on the range of choices open 
to the GDR. 

Moreton’s East Germany and the 
Warsaw Alliance seriously attempts 
to answer an imposing set of ques- 
tions about contemporary East 
German foreign policy in Eastern 
Europe. Does the GDR have a ‘‘na- 
tional’ interest? If it does, what 


means does it employ to try to 
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achieve its interests and goals? 
How does the Honecker regime 
reconcile its participation in the 
Warsaw Pact with the continual 
political demands placed upon it 
by a dynamic and nationalistic 
West German neighbor? Moreton 
Stresses that growing East 
German-—Soviet rapprochement 
within the Warsaw Pact now en- 
ables General Secretary Erich Hon- 
ecker and his SED colleagues to 
pursue East German national 
interests—principally the ‘‘de- 
fense’’ of East Berlin and the 
maintenance of political authority 
in the GDR—with a fair amount of 
freedom. If East Germany’s privi- 
leged trading relations with the 
Federal Republic irritate other 
members of the alliance, the GDR 
is not being prohibited from ex- 
panding its economic relations with 
Bonn. Thus, rather than being cap- 
tive of Soviet big-power chauvin- 
ism—a frequent Chinese claim— 
the East Germans may in fact have 
been able to employ their relative 
weakness and strategic vulnerabil- 
ity to some advantage in dealing 
with the USSR. 


BUT IF the German Democratic 
Republic has concentrated on 
carving out a role for itself in the 
heart of Europe, will it necessarily 
do so in the future? Both Peter C. 
Ludz and Hermann Weber cor- 
rectly emphasize that the shift of 
power from Walter Ulbricht to Er- 
ich Honecker in 1971 has brought 
a greater ‘‘realism” to East German 
foreign policy. The GDR no longer 
champions its special brand of 
communism in Eastern Europe as it 
did under Ulbricht, and it can be 
argued that East Berlin has all but 
forsaken any hope of “‘German 
unity’’—a change most obviously 
reflected in the revised GDR Con- 
stitution of 1974, which refers to 
the GDR as a separate nation-state. 
But such issues may increasingly 
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be less important in the kind of 
global political and economic order 
which now confronts advanced in- 
dustrial societies as a whole and 
East Germany in particular. 

Indeed, the chances are quite 
high that East Germany will be- 
come a more active, if not asser- 
tive, presence in what is loosely 
labeled the Third World. Actually, 
as Lamm and Kupper point out in 
their valuable work on East German 
activity in the Third World (DDR 
und Dritte Welt), the GDR has al- 
ways been involved in the affairs of 
this vast and diverse area. The au- 
thors provide some fascinating, if 
pathetic, anecdotes of how East 
Germany’s immediate postwar. 
generation of leaders wooed Third 
World rulers in the hope of secur- 
ing diplomatic recognition. For 
example, when some GDR pilots 
obtained landing rights in an Asian 
country for their malfunctioning 
aircraft and put the plane down 
safely, East German diplomats im- 
mediately cabled home that a 
delegation from the GDR had been 
greeted officially by representatives 
of the government! 

In a more serious vein, however, 
Lamm and Kupper document East 
German efforts during the pre- 
recognition era of the 1950's and 
1960’s to make the GDR’s exis- 
tence felt in Latin America, Asia, 
the Middle East, and Africa. Even 
though the East Germans essen- 
tially followed Soviet policy in the 
Third World, they nonetheless suc- 
ceeded in making common cause 
with many of the emerging revolu- 
tionary groups in the countries 
there, especially in the Middle East 
(Algeria, for example) and South- 
ern Africa. 

Lamm and Kupper also offer in- 
sight into the precise rationale for 
East German policy toward the 
Third World during the period. This 
has several aspects. First and 
foremost, the GDR sought political 


recognition in the Third World to 
counter West Germany’s Hallstein 
Doctrine, which effectively pre- 
vented Western governments, on 
pain of reprisal by the Federal Re- 
public, from recognizing the GDR. 
Second, the East German lead- 
ership knew that the GDR’s lack of 
natural resources might eventually 
force it to go outside Eastern 
Europe for raw materials. Through 
association with Third World rev- 
olutionaries, the leadership hoped 
that the GDR, over the long term, 
might secure direct access to many 
commodities, such as oil, copper, 
and fruit, which were currently 
being supplied by its neighbors. 
Finally, alignment with the Third 
World might help East Germany dif- 
ferentiate itself from its larger and 
more powerful German competitor 
to the west, and thereby assist in 
establishing a distinctive national 
identity. Interestingly, while East 
German propagandists have stres- 
sed the traditional elements of 
‘their’ German political culture 
when addressing a West German 
audience (‘‘this is the home of 
Bach, Mozart, Einstein, etc.’”’), they 
have accented the world revolu- 
tionary mission of East Germany 
within the broader anti-imperialist 
movement in talking to the Third 
World. 

Michael W. Olszewski suggests 
that in recent years East German 
activism in the Third World has 
taken on an added motivational 
dimension. Writing in Lyman H. 
Legter’s collection of essays on The 
German Democratic Republic, 
Olszewski argues that Third World 
policy implicitly promises GDR 
policymakers a partial release 
“from an otherwise tightly har- 
nessed policy framework.” 

There is a good deal of cir- 
cumstantial evidence available that 
indicates that the East German lead- 
ers do indeed see their Third World 
policy as affording them such a 
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release. According to Anita Mal- 
linckrodt, also writing in the Legters 
volume, the GDR by the early 
1970's already possessed an im- 
posing technological capacity to 
broadcast its view of the world 
scene to others. Radio Berlin In- 
ternational (RBI), she says, 


has been broadcasting from East 
Berlin to the world for the past fif- 
teen years. ... Transmitting fifty-two 
hours of programming a day in 
twelve languages, RBI claims it is 
heard by coal miners in Sweden, 
students in India, and trade 
unionists in Australia. Beginning | 
with a ten-minute broadcast in | 
French in 1955, RBI next added 
Swedish, Danish, Arabic, and | 
German, then Italian, Swahili, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. (Legters, | 
p. 229) 


Moreover, even though the GDR, in 
tandem with the Soviet Union, has | 
suffered important setbacks in the | 
Third World—particularly in In- 
donesia, Egypt, and Somalia— it | 
has nevertheless been persistent in 
its pursuit of allies. 

Perhaps the most obvious and | 
impressive instances of GDR ac- | 
tivism in the Third World have been 
in the Middle East and Africa. In con- 
trast with the pan-German policy of |) 
Berlin toward both these regions | 
prior to World War II, however, the 
GDR’s policy toward these areas | 
has not been an independent,: 
much less a singular, one. Rather, 
the GDR has worked in close as- 
sociation with the Soviet Union and 
Cuba in attempting to stimulate 
radical political change in various 
countries. Still, East German mili- 
tary and administrative tutelage 
has been conspicuous in South 
Yemen, Angola, Ethiopia, and Mo} 
zambique. And the strident anti- 
Israeli (and anti-Zionist) posture of 
the East German leadership has 
served as a justification for GDR | 


support of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO). 

Such activism may in fact prove 
quite useful to East Berlin as a 
means of gaining increased lever- 
age with respect to Moscow. To be 
sure, the GDR operates under 
many constraints here. The East 
German role in the Third World re- 
mains supplementary rather than 
decisive. Furthermore, even 
though the GDR’s new forays in Af- 
rica and Asia may have produced a 
positive resonance in East German 
public opinion,’ the Honecker re- 
gime still has of late been ex- 
periencing major economic and so- 
cial problems at home. 

Nevertheless, there is little ques- 
| tion that the USSR increasingly re- 
| quires the kind of support for its 
foreign policy projects throughout 
the world that the GDR can pro- 
vide. In the arena of Eastern Eu- 
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rope, it is true, this requirement 
has not yet become very signifi- 
cant, for the Brezhnev doctrine 
underlines the continuing reality of 
Soviet readiness and ability to 
move unilaterally in handling recal- 
citrant allies. But in the larger 
global environment, the USSR 
finds itself under compulsion to act 
more Circumspectly. Thus, in areas 
like the Third World, multilateral 
support assumes real significance. 

In addition, there are a few signs 
that East Berlin has already bene- 
fited positively from its services to 
Soviet causes in the Third World. 
For example, despite the sharp in- 
crease in the cost of Soviet oil and 
natural gas sent to the GDR, the 
East Germans, unlike some other 
East Europeans, have yet to experi- 
ence serious financial difficulties in 
their dealings with the USSR. More 
than one economic analyst has 


suggested that Moscow’s acquies- 
cence to the galloping East German 
indebtedness to the Soviet Union 
has been compensation for the 
services that the GDR has ren- 
dered.? 

If this analysis is correct, then 
we can look forward to mounting 
involvement of the GDR in the 
Third World. Despite its lack of na- 
tional sovereignty, the GDR, as a 
highly organized technological so- 
ciety, possesses all the attributes to 
Carry a major share of the ‘“‘socialist 
burden” there. 


' Marlies Menge, “Beat and Borscht: 
Development Aid of the GDR,” Die Zeit 
(Hamburg), Feb. 29, 1980. 

2 See, for example, Michael Keren, “The 
Return of the Ancien Regime: The GDR in the 
1970s,” in US Congress, Joint Economic 
Committee, East European Economies 
Post-Helsinki, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1977, p. 722. 
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A Window on Poland's 
Social Transformation 


By Maurice D. Simon 


THE POLISH SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. Polish Sociology 
1975-1976: Studies in 
Methodology, Bibliography of 
Sociological Works. Wroclaw, 
Ossolineum, 1977. 


ERIK ALLARDT and WLODZIMIERZ 
WESOLOWSKI, Eds. Socia/ 
Structure and Change: Finland and 
Poland, Comparative Perspective. 
Warsaw, Polish Scientific 
Publishers, 1978. 


M.N. RUTKEVITCH et al., Eds. 
Transformations of Social Structure 
in the USSR and Poland. Moscow 
and Warsaw, Institute for 
Sociological Research, USSR 
Academy of Sciences, and Institute 
of Philosophy and Sociology, Polish 
Academy of Sciences, 1974. 


THE POLISH SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. Polish Sociology 
1977: Social Structure. Wroclaw, 
Ossolineum, 1978. 


KAZIMIERZ SLOMCZYNSKI and 
TADEUSZ KRAUZE, Eds. Class 


WESTERN ANALYSIS of socioeco- 
nomic and political changes in East 
European countries has tended to 
suffer from a lack of access to 
data. The political sensitivity of 
much of the salient information has 
often created insurmountable ob- 
Stacles to its acquisition by West- 
erners. Still, the past decade has 
witnessed considerable progress 


Structure and Social Mobility in 
Poland. White Plains, NY, M.E. 
Sharpe, Inc., 1978. 


WLODZIMIERZ WESOLOWSKI and 
KAZIMIERZ M. SLOMCZYNSKI. 
Investigations on Class Structure 
and Social Stratification in Poland 
1945-1975. Warsaw, Institute of 
Philosophy and Sociology, Polish 
Academy of Sciences, 1977. 


N.S. MANSUROV et al., Eds. 
Personal Activity in the Socialist 
Society. Moscow and Warsaw, 
Institute for Sociological Research, 
USSR Academy of Sciences, and 
Institute of Philosophy and 
Sociology, Polish Academy of 
Sciences, 1974. 


POLISH ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
THE RESEARCH AND 
PROGNOSTICS COMMITTEE 
“POLAND 2000.” Polska 2000: 
Social Development of Poland in 
Prognostics Works (Special 
Number). Wroclaw, Ossolineum, 
1974. 


toward the opening up of Eastern 
Europe to Western social science 
research. Poland constitutes a 
good case in point. 

Since 1956, Polish sociologists 
have engaged in wide-scale em- 
pirical investigations, pursued seri- 
ous international collaboration, and 
maintained a flexibility in both 
analysis and interpretation of re- 
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Search findings that produces 
challenging and provocative stud- 
ies;' and in recent years there has 
been an outpouring of translations 
of their work. The books under re- 
view illustrate how scholarship can 
be advanced by such an open and 
genuinely collaborative spirit, and 
they provide a good sample of the 
richness and diversity of Polish 
sociology. At the same time, they 
demonstrate certain failings and 
limitations of which Westerners 
should be aware. 


THESE VOLUMES aptly point up 
three key characteristics of Polish 
sociology. First, it has been ori- 
ented toward social problems, with 
research focusing largely on the 
dilemmas and issues generated by 
the processes of industrialization 
and modernization. As Jan 
Szczepanski, one of Poland’s most 
eminent sociologists, puts things, a 
main thrust of research has been 
“the identification of deficiencies 


'For a Western assessment of Polish 
sociology, see C.G.A. Bryant, “Sociology and 
Socialism in Poland—A View from the West,” 
Social Research, (New York, NY), Spring 
1972, pp. 102-33. For Polish discussions, see 
Wladyslaw Markiewicz, ‘Sociology in 
People’s Poland,’ in Jerzy J. Wiatr, Ed., The 
State of Sociology in Eastern Europe Today, 
Carbondale, IL, Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1971, pp. 97-137; and J.J. Wiatr, 
“Sociology-Marxism-Reality,” in Peter L. 
Berger, Ed., Marxism and Sociology: Views 
from Eastern Europe, New York, NY, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1969, pp. 18-36. 
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and backward areas” in social life 
rooted in the past and/or emerging 
with socialist development (Polish 
Sociology 1975-1976, p. 14). 
Second, Polish sociology has 
shown a keen sensitivity to 
theoretical and methodological 
questions of universal importance. 
While giving central attention to 
Polish national problems, it has not 
been unduly parochial in its con- 
cerns. Third, Polish sociology dis- 
plays a distinctive Marxist theoreti- 
cal emphasis in its preoccupation 
with class structure, social mobil- 
ity, and class consciousness. 
These features bear more detailed 
examination in the context of the 
particular books at hand. 

The major process that these 
volumes analyze is the ‘‘transfor- 
mation” of Poland into a socialist 
society (‘socialist construction”). 
This process, it is emphasized, in- 
volves a developmental strategy of 
planned and guided societal 
change according to the long-term 
political goals associated with 
Marxism. Politics and ideology are 
said to determine the main eco- 
nomic and social patterns of 
change. As Witold Morawski as- 
serts, 


In Poland, as in any other socialist 
country, the role of official doctrine 
has been of decisive importance. 
In this doctrine industrialization is 
treated as a means of achieving a 
future socialist society and is, more 
or less deliberately, shaped by a 
series of political decisions. (Allardt 
and Wesolowski, p. 50) 


A wide array of statistical data is 
presented to describe and measure 
the magnitude and rate of eco- 
nomic growth and consequent 
changes in social structure in 
post-World War Il Poland (see 
especially Allardt and Wesolowski, 
and Rutkevitch et al. for the broad 
panorama of change). 


In terms of the goals of socialist 
transformation, the positive ac- 
complishments are, in fact, im- 
pressive. These volumes document 
the formation and growth of the in- 
dustrial working class and its 
mobilization for basic industrializa- 
tion, the emergence of a distinctive 
socialist intelligentsia and its 
pivotal role in_ scientific- 
technological advancement and 
economic management, the de- 
clining size of the agrarian popula- 
tion because of migration to the 
cities, the improved (if still unsatis- 
factory) conditions of rural life, and 
the progress in agricultural produc- 
tion (which nevertheless continues 
to fall below current needs and 
demands). Upward social mobility, 
the upgrading of the quality of 


education and the broadening of 


educational opportunities, the pro- 
vision of more social welfare bene- 
fits and public services, and the 
widening of access to culture are 
correctly attributed to ‘‘socialist 
construction” and are depicted in 
Statistical fashion. 

Although such descriptions of 
comprehensive social changes 
stemming from ‘‘socialist construc- 
tion” are quite informative, they do 
not break much new ground. Even 
Western scholars unfamiliar with 
the specific dimensions of change 
in socialist Poland would tend to 
expect or acknowledge that the 
overall achievements have been 
considerable—whether or not they 
expressed strong normative reser- 
vations about the degree to which 
the benefits of development have 
justified the costs. 

Yet it must be stressed that there 
are significant, challenging, and 
novel analytical perspectives and 
findings presented in these studies 
as well. The sophisticated and sys- 
tematic treatment of the formation 
of new socio-occupational divisions 
and groups, of new patterns of so- 
cial stratification, and of inter- and 
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intragenerational social mobility 
deserves special attention. (This is 
particularly true of Polish Sociology 
1977, Slomczynski and Krauze, 
and the empirical investigations 
reported in Wesolowski and 
Slomcezynski.) Here, we see in 
sharpest focus some of the key 
consequences of socialist devel- 
opment — increased social differ- 
entiation; disparities in income, 
education, prestige, and working 
conditions; and distinctly contrast- 
ing opportunities for advancement 
for members of particular social 
groups. These problems are at the 
heart of the social and political ten- 
sions contemporary Poland has 
been experiencing. Industrializa- 
tion and “socialist construction’”’ 
have produced a high degree of or- 
ganized social complexity and an 
intensification of group identities 
and claims that place heavy strains 
upon the political system.? 

There is a keen awareness of 
and sensitivity to social inequality 
in most of the analyses. The 
thought-provoking contributions of 
Slomezynski and Wesolowski pro- 
vide an important illustration of this 
concern. These writers hypothesize 
that research increasingly will point 
to ‘‘the division of labor and its im- 
peratives as the reigning force” in 
“determining the distribution of 
numerous attributes of social posi- 
tion within a socialist society.”” In 
other words, there will be a di- 
minished role for the “classical” 
Marxist criterion of class position, 
“namely [property] relations to the 
means of production,” and an en- 
hanced role for socio-occupational 


2For a useful recent examination of this 
theme, see Sten Tellenback, “The Logic of 
Development in Socialist Poland,’ Social 
Forces (Chapel Hill, NC), December 1978, 
pp. 436-56. See also Roger E. Kanet, 
“Political Groupings and Their Role in the 
Process of Change in Eastern Europe,” in 
Andrew Gyorgy and James A. Kuhiman, Eds., 
Innovation in Communist Systems, Boulder, 
CO, Westview Press, +978, pp. 41-58. 
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factors (such as vocational qualifi- 
cations and work productivity) in 
determining the distribution of ma- 
terial and psychic rewards (Polish 
Sociology 1977, pp. 26-28). This 
judgment implies that as socialist 
construction proceeds, meritocratic 
principles will take precedence 
over egalitarian principles in shap- 
ing the allocation of social rewards. 
Conceivably, such a change could 
promote cumulative advantages for 
members of certain socio-occupa- 
tional groups who are highly qual- 
ified and/or engaged in the most 
valued productive activities, thus 
undermining some of the egalitar- 
ian objectives of socialism. At 
present, however, the empirical 
findings of Slomczynski and We- 
solowski indicate that attempts to 
limit social inequalities have pro- 
duced a marked “decomposition of 
social position attributes’’ or 
“status inconsistency (incongruence 
between such attributes of social 
position as education, income, 
prestige, and authority). Theoreti- 
cally, this could produce social 
discontent among those who con- 
sider their efforts to be under- 
valued (e.g., highly qualified pro- 
fessionals who receive relatively 
modest incomes as a result of 
egalitarian wage scales). For rea- 
sons that are unconvincing but too 
complex to summarize here, Slom- 
czynski and Wesolowski (pp. 
109-21) do not find this to be the 
case. In a theoretical and practical 
sense, however, they present im- 
portant new insights into the cru- 
cial role socio-occupational differ- 
entiation may play in the crystalli- 
zation of inequalities. Their conten- 
tion that policymakers may be able 
to reduce tensions stemming from 
inequalities ‘‘by promoting status 
inconsistencies, at least among 
some attributes of social position” 
(pp. 31, 117-19) is intriguing and 
merits careful examination by 
Western social scientists. 


In addition, the studies by Jan 
Danecki on income distribution 
policies, Irena Reszke on the ef- 
fects of status incongruence, 
Tadeusz Remer on the relationship 
between intergenerational mobility 
and feelings of relative deprivation, 
Boguslaw Blachnicki on the con- 
sciousness of economic equality on 
the part of industrial employees, 
Jan Malanowski on interclass rela- 
tions and perceptions of distance 
between social classes, Krzysztof 
Szafnicki on evaluations of indi- 
vidual earnings and family income, 
Lidia Beskid on income and con- 
sumption, and Krzysztof Ostrowski 
on regional development reflect the 
serious and extensive research ef- 
forts to determine the causes of 
social inequality and to probe the 
Polish public’s view of its effects 
(Danecki, Reszke, Remer, and 
Blachnicki in Polish Sociology 
1977; Malanowski and Szafnicki in 
Slomczynski and Krauze; Beskid 
and Ostrowski in Allardt and We- 
solowski). All these articles provide 
important conceptual and 
methodological insights, as well as 
a variety of interesting data on Po- 
land’s social and economic de- 
velopment. 

Equally significant and useful are 
the analyses of patterns of social 
mobility, best exemplified by the 
work of Krzysztof Zagorski (Allardt 
and Wesolowski, pp. 147-82; Rut- 
kevitch et al., pp. 317-44; Slom- 
czynski and Krauze, pp. 61-80; 
Polish Sociology 1977, pp. 
139-58). Zagorski presents abun- 
dant data, including findings from 
a 1972 Central Statistical Office 
Survey of economically active 
males and females aged 15-69 
(involving more than 70,000 re- 
spondents), that help to clarify the 
influence of economic develop- 
ment, urban-rural residence, edu- 
cation, sex, and family background 
upon social mobility. His data 
suggest that social mobility has 
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been an important tool in creating 
public support for socialism, espe- 
cially during the period of rapid in- 
dustrialization in the 1950's. Eco- 
nomic development plus the exten- 
sion of educational opportunities, 
along with overtly egalitarian 
policies of promotion, led to nota- 
ble collective mobility. More recent 
trends in the 1960’s and 1970's 
indicate that a stabilization (and 
even a downturn) in the entry of 
young workers and peasants into 
the intelligentsia has taken place 
(Wesolowski and Slomczynski, pp. 
91-92). Furthermore, tendencies 
toward downward mobility from the 
intelligentsia into the working class 
probably mean that there has been 
a decrease in mobility opportuni- 
ties. 

In combination with real or per- 
ceived perceptions of social in- 
equality, this is likely to foster so- 
cial tensions.? Wladyslaw Adam- 
ski’s analysis of the Polish educa- 
tional system vividly illustrates how. 
Especially during the 1950's, the 
educational system promoted col- 
lective social mobility through the 
preferential selection of working- 
class and peasant youth for places 


in postsecondary institutions. Re- — 
cently, however, the ‘attempt to in- | 


troduce a new scale of values, 
favouring far more the professional 
mastery that education gives the 
individual rather than the ‘high 
post’ it secures the employee in the 
Social division of labour .. . means 
that the function of the school as a 
channel for social mobility might 
be tapering off in Poland” (Allardt 
and Wesolowski, p. 244). The re- 
sult has been the emergence of 


strong public criticism from some 


groups that meritocratic selection 
practices actually reduce educa- 


3For a solid discussion of these issues, see 
Walter D. Connor, “Social Change and 
Stability in Eastern Europe,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), 
November-December 1977, pp. 16-32. 


| 


| 


tional and occupational opportuni- 
ties for young people from peasant 
and working-class backgrounds. 
Thus, Poland, seeking to create a 
system that both operates on 
meritocratic principles and serves 
to promote equality of opportunity, 
adopted a comprehensive reform 
of its educational system in 1973. 
It is far too early to evaluate the 
impact of the reform, but it is very 
clear that the decline in the rate of 


| collective social mobility has 


politicized decision-making on 
education. 

So far we have looked essentially 
at macrostructural changes in Po- 
land, and it is at this level of analy- 
sis that Polish sociology has dis- 
played the greatest strength. But 
Szczepanski has argued that anal- 
ysis of changes in the mi- 
crostructure (defined as ‘‘small 
groups, types of families, neigh- 
borhoods and labor communities, 
social circles, types of human rela- 


| tions, informal institutions, patterns 


of mutual interrelations, etc.’’) is 
also essential for measuring the 
depth of social transformation 


under socialism.* Several of the 


studies in these volumes have 
sought to rectify the existing de- 
ficiencies at this level of analysis. 
Most of the contributions to the 


| Volume on Personal Activity in the 
| Socialist Society are too general to 
| enable one to assess the degree of 


progress in the fostering of a new 
socialist personality; however, the 
discussions of objectives for educa- 


} tional, work, social, cultural, and 
| leisure activities do point up the 
i ends of political socialization. More 


recent studies by Magdalena 
Sokolowska on the social position 


4 Jan Szczepanski, ‘Some Characteristics 
of Contemporary Polish Society, The Polish 
Sociological Bulletin (Warsaw), No. 2, 1964, 
p. 12. For a discussion of the microstructure 
of Polish society, see also Szczepanski, 
Polish Society, New York, NY, Random 
House, pp. 173-92. 
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CORRECTION 


On page 15 of the article, ‘Dissent in Eastern Europe: A New Coalition?” (Problems of 
Communism, January-February 1980), the sentence beginning at the end of column 
one and continuing to column two should read: 


The Hungarians Gyorgy Konrad and Ivan Szelényi, now émigrés, push their analysis a 
step further to argue that the intelligentsia—far from serving as a mediator between 
workers and the political elite—is on the road to becoming the dominant group within 
the ruling class, the intellectuals’ possession of ‘teleological knowledge”’ giving them a 
claim to preeminence in a system of “rational (i.e., non-market) redistribution.” 


of women, Jerzy Piotrowski on mar- 
riage and the family, Waclaw 
Makarczyk on social networks, and 
Antonina Kloskowska on cultural 
participation (Allardt and 
Wesolowski) contain valuable in- 
formation and insights which 
heighten our understanding of the 
daily lives of citizens of socialist 
societies. Aldona Jawlowska and 
Edmund Mokrzycki’s attempt to 
show how elements of presocialist 
life-styles have persisted in a trans- 
formed Polish social structure 
(Polish Sociology 1977, pp. 93- 
107) deserves special mention. 


THE PRECEDING commentary on 
the books under review tends to 
convey a very positive picture of 
contemporary Polish sociology, and 
it would be misleading to leave 
such an overall impression. Polish 
sociology does have its faults. The 
major one is its failure to explore 
systematically the relationship be- 
tween changes in social structure 
on the one hand and politics on the 
other. 

In a stimulating and candid 
essay written in 1973, “Past and 
Present in Polish Sociology,” Jerzy 
J. Wiatr admitted that before 1971 
empirical sociological research in 
Poland had been highly vulnerable 
to political pressure.® During the 
Gomulka period, the critical inde- 
pendence of many sociologists was 
compromised by party-government 
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control of financing, employment 
assignments, access to data, and 
publication opportunities. 

Although conditions for contro- 
versial research have greatly im- 
proved since 1970, it would appear 
that the threat and practice of ex- 
ternal restrictions continue. Many 
salient problem areas in Polish so- 
cial life are still not being fully in- 
vestigated by the able researchers 
whom Poland boasts. Sociologists 
do offer some advice and expertise 
to political decision-makers and 
enjoy well-earned public status and 
prestige, but their talents have not 
been fully harnessed for exploring 
current policy dilemmas and social 
tensions. Wiatr expresses a worthy 
ideal: ‘Accepting and approving 
the status quo in so far as it consti- 
tutes the negation of the capitalist 
Status quo ante, critical sociology 
Should also be able to criticize it 
from the perspective of the fu- 
ture.’’® It is unfortunate, indeed, 
that Polish sociologists are obliged 
to be cautious in their choice of re- 
search topics and to weigh their 
words carefully. 

As long as such conditions per- 
sist, Polish sociology can have only 
limited value for social science 
analysis in the West. The neglect of 


SJerzy J. Wiatr, “Past and Present in Polish 
Sociology, a publication of Accademia 
Polacca Delle Scienze (Rome), Fasc. 64, 
1974, pp. 1-23. 

S\bid., p. 22. 


Book Reviews 


a) 


political institutions and processes 
is a crucial weakness. Szczepanski 
has been in the forefront of Polish 
efforts to develop a comprehensive 
theory of socialist society and has 
delineated the elements needed for 
working out a “synthetic forecast” 
of its future (Po/ska 2000, pp. 
7-21). But impediments to the 
realization of this aim have under- 
mined the value of the work pre- 
sented in the volume on social 
prognostics. As Szczepanski points 
out, in a socialist society ‘‘the state 
of the system of central control de- 
cides the state of the entire soci- 
ety.” The key components of this 
system are ‘the Party and its di- 
recting organs, the Government, 
the Parliament, the Council of 
State, the Planning Commission, 
the National Councils, the political 
parties.”’ Yet he admits that “‘re- 
search on the system of central 
control and the forecasts regarding 
its composition, functioning princi- 
ples, and acting efficiency have not 
been done in any socialist country” 
(ibid., p. 14). This is an overstate- 
ment, for some institutional re- 
search has been carried out (pri- 
marily on the local level). 
Nevertheless, most of these 
analyses appear to be on periph- 
eral topics and/or do not probe 
deeply enough. As was pointed out 
earlier, Polish sociologists claim 
that Marxist doctrine has had a 
significant influence on develop- 
mental decisions, but their work of- 
fers few systematic analyses of how 
and why specific policy choices 
have been made, although there 
are some weak indications that 
more publications on political in- 
Stitutions and their role in proc- 


esses of social change will appear 
in the future. 

Similarly, there is great need for 
more extensive and accurate 
analyses of intergroup competition 
and representation of diverse inter- 
ests within Polish society. The in- 
creasing social differentiation 
examined in these volumes must 
affect political life. For example, 
Slomezynski and Wesolowski refer 
to ‘‘structural collisions of inter- 
ests” that lead to ‘articulated con- 
flicts.”” More specifically, they state: 


Since there is a scarcity of many 
goods, the system of distribution is 
bound to produce conflict of inter- 
ests between various’ Ssocio- 
occupational groups to which 
goods are unevenly distributed. 
(Polish Sociology 1977, p. 30) 


Polish sociologists have entered 
into some discussion of ‘“‘nonan- 
tagonistic contradictions” and have 
begun very preliminary and tenta- 
tive exploration of the relationship 
between pluralism and politics, but 
much more work is required. An- 
drzej Tyszka, in a thoughtful 
critique of the Polish literature on 
social prognostics, argues for ‘‘fol- 
lowing and defining the types of 
conflicts and questioned economic 
and social interests;... bringing to 
light the causes of these con- 
flicts;... defining those groups 
that are entangled in con- 
flicts;... analyzing methods and 
outcomes of arbitration of conflicts 
and tensions” (ibid., p. 48). Pre- 
Sumably, the political context 
within which Polish sociology oper- 
ates has inhibited such research. 
These recent volumes, however, 


display new candor about such 
tensions, and it is to be hoped that 
forthcoming research will focus 
more directly on such phenomena. 

The paucity of sociological pub- 
lications dealing with public per- 
ceptions and evaluations of the 
socialist political system is also re- 
grettable.’ This type of research 
has apparently been conducted 
by such agencies as the Public 
Opinion Research Center of Polish 
Radio and Television and the Insti- 
tute for Basic Problems of 
Marxism-Leninism of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party, but if so, 
exceedingly little is known in the 
West about the specific findings or 
even the topics. 

In sum, then, the marked qual- 
itative improvement of recent 
Polish sociological investigations of 
the transformation of the social 
Structure during socialist construc- 


tion has given Western observers. 
new insight into the nature of con-' 


temporary Poland. Until Polish 
sociological research delves more 
deeply into the relationship be- 
tween politics and changes in so- 
cial structure, however, its useful- 
ness to Western analysts will re- 
main rather limited. 


7In a recent chapter in Walter D. Connor 
and Zvi Gitelman, Public Opinion in European 
Socialist Systems, New York, NY, Praeger 
Special Studies, 1977, pp. 41-82, Adaline 
Huszczo mentions only a few studies directly 
bearing upon public opinion about the polity. 
In the same volume, Connor, referring to the 
more recent period, states that in European 
socialist states, including Poland, there has 
been a “tightening of control over the 
institutions and personnel involved in the 
research, and in the reservation of results of 
that research to governmental and party 
bodies that make use of them.”’ In other 
words, there has been a “politicization” of 
public opinion research. Ibid., p. 181. 
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Vernon V. Aspaturian 


During recent years, the USSR has pursued a global policy that is something less than a “grand 
design” but something more than a response to targets of opportunity. As part of this policy, it has 
demanded treatment as an equal of the United States, but it has recognized that in fact—if not in 
propaganda claims— it has not yet achieved equality. Moscow now fears that its assertiveness 
since the mid-1970’s, and especially the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, will cause Washington to 
take advantage of America’s superior productive potential to counter the military capabilities that 
underlie the Soviet claim to equality. 


The Politics of Stringency in the USSR 
Seweryn Bialer 


The complex economic problems that will face the Soviet leadership in the 1980’s—a slowdown in 
growth and shortages of energy and manpower—in combination with a likely political succession 
will exert unusual pressures for a reform of the Soviet system of economic management. Yet, it is 
not certain whether the regime will respond with broad change or instead settle for a period of 
muddling “down” not “through.” 


Political Succession and the Soviet Policy Agenda 
George W. Breslauer 


As the Brezhnev succession draws near, the two previous political successions in the USSR 
assume an immediate relevance. Each was marked by an underlying reformist impulse within the 
Soviet political elite; each was characterized initially by rival policy programs, policy zigzags, and 
polarization of positions; and in each the party leader ultimately gained the ascendancy and forged 
a comprehensive program in domestic and foreign policy. Indications are that the reformist 
impulse will persist, although several new factors at home and abroad might alter the pattern. 


Soviet Letters Under Brezhnev 
Maurice Friedberg 


Soviet literature under Brezhnev, while not imprisoned in the sort of ideological straitijacket that 
marked the Stalinist years, has tended to retreat from the political engagement that surfaced 
briefly during the Khrushchev “thaw” to a greater concern with private issues. In keeping with this 
trend, there has been increased use of poetry and short prose forms, with a corresponding decline 
in the publication of novels. 


Essay-reviews 

oo a ae 
Eufocommunist Views of Soviet History 
Michael J. Sodaro 


Since the early 1970's, a variety of critical studies of Soviet history by members of the Italian and 
French Communist parties have appeared. These writings reflect an effort to assert that 
Eurocommunism is distinctive from the Soviet model in origins and methods. At the same time, they 
betray the disinclination of the Eurocommunists to break completely with the Soviet heritage. 


Perspectives on the Sino-Soviet Conflict 
Harold C. Hinton 


The Sino-Soviet conflict continues unresolved, and the literature regarding it in both East and West 
often leaves much to be desired. Western studies tend to treat the subject from narrow, specialized 


perspectives; in the Soviet Union, published works fail to reflect the objective studies that Soviet —_ 


scholars are capable of producing. 


The Party and the Gun in China 
Paul H.B. Godwin 


Long-standing Western concepts of the political role of the Chinese military were significantly altered — 


by the events of the Cultural Revolution and the Lin Biao affair of 1971, which showed the weakness 
of the party's control apparatus within the military and the porousness of the boundary between the 
civil and military hierarchies. This relationship remains largely unchanged today, and the Chinese 
military will likely continue to ue a major political role, especially in times of severe intraparty 
factional dispute. 


Nasser’s Legacy 
Amos Perlmutter 


Gamal Abdel Nasser’s efforts to carry out agrarian reform, to nurture Egypt's industrialization, and to 
free Egypt from great power machinations earned him the status of one of the most exalted leaders of 
the Third World during his lifetime, but retrospective judgments of his record now tend to find it an 
unimpressive one. His internal accomplishments were meager, for he hooked his economy to Soviet : 
bureaucratic socialism and recreated a bureaucratic feudalism. In foreign affairs, he wound up 
beholden to Moscow, which did not reward his loyalty. 
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By Vernon V. Aspaturian 


oviet Global Power and 
e Correlation of Forces 


or some time now, the USSR’s behavior in the 
international arena, and particularly in the 
@® third World, has been debated within the con- 
| text of whether Moscow is executing a “grand design” 
or “global strategy” or merely responding to ‘‘targets of 
| opportunity.” Actually, Soviet policy amounts to some- 
| thing less than a master plan (grand design) or a five- 
| or ten-year plan (global strategy), yet it is something 
much more than a sequence of responses to targets of 


opportunity. The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan at the 


end of 1979 was clearly in part an initiatory act and 
not exclusively a reactive one. Even more important, 
the USSR’s recent insistence, in advance of any defi- 
nition or occasion, that as an equal to the United 
States it must be consulted in principle on all major 
) issues everywhere, hardly seems like a passive, reac- 
tive policy that a targets-of-opportunity hypothesis 
would convey. The Soviet Union responds to targets of 
Opportunity, it often creates its own opportunities, and 
| it behaves in the absence of opportunities. 
In short, the Soviet Union has developed a global 
} Policy to correspond with its as yet modest global 
| Capabilities. This article will explore that policy and 
‘its complexities and ramifications from Moscow's 
Standpoint. 


oh 


| Assertion of Global-Power Status 


| 
} 
| 
| 


‘ “Today,’’ declared Foreign Minister Andrey 
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Gromyko at the 24th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union (CPSU) in April 1971, “there is no 
question of any significance which can be decided 
without the Soviet Union or in opposition to it.’’' This 
public, if somewhat premature, self-anointment by 
Moscow as a global power represented more preten- 
sion and anticipation than reality. Although for most of 
the postwar era, the international system had 
functioned along bipolar lines, with two powers 
dominating the international landscape, the United 
States at that juncture still constituted the only au- 
thentic global power.’ 

To be sure, Nikita Khrushchev had made a bid for 
global status in the late 1950’s and early 1960's, when 
he thought that Soviet space achievements had set in 
motion a psychological momentum that could be con- 
verted into Soviet power. But this early and highly 
premature bid had failed, just as had Khrushchev’s 
boast that the Soviet Union would soon overtake the 


1Pravda (Moscow), Apr. 4, 1971. 

2Both the USSR and the United States, it is true, had by 1960 
achieved recognition as ‘‘superpowers.” As such, they shared a 
number of salient common characteristics which set them apart from 
the other states in the international community. Each had a large, 
diversified, and highly skilled population; boasted a powerful 
industrial-technological capacity; occupied a large, strategically 
located territory; was the leader of an ideological-military alliance; and 
gathered around itself a retinue of client states from various parts of 
the world. Most important, each had or was soon to develop a 
capability sufficient to unilaterally and almost instantaneously 
incinerate the globe. Perhaps it is this last characteristic, gruesome 
as it may be, that constitutes the ineffaceable stigmata of a global 
power—more, perhaps, by adumbration than designation, since the 
crude capacity to destroy the entire planet does not by itself enable a 
country to function as a global power. 

Although the distinction between the concepts ‘superpower’ and 
“global power” has not always been recognized and the two concepts 
have often been used interchangeably, the difference is fundamental, if 
subtle. The term ‘“‘superpower'"’ has primary reference to the magnitude 
of power which a state possesses. While the unilateral capacity to 
(continued on p. 2) 
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Soviet missilery on display in Red Square during the Revolution Day parade on November 7, 1979. 


—Alain Nogues/SYGMA. 


United States in science, technology, and certain sec- 
tors of the economy.® 

Within a year after Gromyko revealed Moscow's 
self-image as a global power, however, the Soviet 
Union was formally, if inadvertently, enshrined as a 
global power when, at the SALT | ceremonies in Mos- 
cow, the United States voluntarily recognized the 
Soviet Union as an equal strategic power, as reflected 


destroy the entire planet constitutes an indispensable prerequisite for 
global power status, however, it is by no means sufficient for a state to 
qualify as a global power, for the concept of a “global power” involves 
not only the magnitude of power that a state possesses but also the 
range and reach of that power. Thus, countries such as China, France, 
West Germany, and Japan have superpower potential because of their 
material and human resources, but it is doubtful that any country aside 
from the US and the USSR, with the possible exception of China, can 
assemble the complicated and intricate complex of intersecting and 
reinforcing economic, scientific, technological, military, demographic, 
and geographical capabilities necessary to function as a global power. 

3See Khrushchev's report to the Extraordinary 21st Congress of the 
CPSU in Pravda, Jan. 28, 1959. 


in the principle of strategic parity. One prerequisite | 
“for maintaining and strengthening peaceful relations” | 
between the USSR and the United States, reads the . 


“Basic Principles of Relations between the United 


States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics,” is “the recognition of the security inter- 


ests of the Parties based on the principle of equality.’”4 | 
Although the Soviet Union in 1972 was not yet a- 


global power, Moscow considered that the SALT | 


agreements and the principle of strategic parity in- 


vested the USSR with the mantle of global status and 
all of the entitlements and deference such a status 
presumed and implied. 


“The full text of this document, signed on May 29, 1972, appears in 
The Department of State Bulletin (Washington, DC), June 26, 1972, 
pp. 898-99. It is not entirely clear that President Richard M. Nixon and 
his national security adviser, Henry Kissinger, anticipated, much less 
intended, that the principle of strategic parity and equal security should 
or would invest the Soviet Union with global power status. Certainly, 
the United States strongly contested such an interpretation once the 
USSR began to behave like a global power. 


About 1974, the Soviet Union’s global character fi- 
nally took shape, when the USSR developed a modest 
but growing global capability to match its global pre- 
tensions. Taking advantage of the temporary paralysis 
induced in the United States by the post-Vietnam 
malaise and Watergate, the USSR cautiously em- 
barked upon its first global excursion by orchestrating 
from Moscow an ingeniously conceived and effective 
military intervention by its Caribbean client state, 
Cuba, in the remote reaches of Southern Africa. The 
fact that Moscow could logistically conceive and exe- 
cute such a military operation was a tangible confir- 
mation of its global reach. To be sure, the USSR still 
does not possess the resources and capabilities to 
intervene in all parts of the globe with equal effective- 
ness, and its capabilities fall short of America’s global 
Capabilities. But it does possess sufficient reach to 
carefully select its targets around the globe, depend- 
ing upon opportunities, risks, and chances of success. 

As befits a global power, the Soviet Union included 
in the new constitution adopted on October 7, 1977, 
an entire chapter on foreign policy which elaborated 
the foreign policy aims and functions of the Soviet 
state in comprehensive global terms. Article 28 reads: 


The foreign policy of the USSR is aimed at ensuring 
international conditions favorable for building com- 
munism in the USSR, safeguarding the state interests 
of the Soviet Union, consolidating the positions of 
world socialism, supporting the struggle of peoples for 
national liberation and social progress, preventing 
wars of aggression, achieving universal and complete 
disarmament, and consistently implementing the 
principle of the peaceful coexistence of states with 


different social systems.® 


: 


After the USSR had functioned as a global power for 
about five years, the Soviet leadership apparently cal- 
culated that the combination of the United States’ ac- 
ceptance of the USSR as a military equal—indeed, 
the general perception that the Soviet Union might 


5A full text of the new Soviet constitution can be found in 
Konstitutsiya (Osnovnoy Zakon) Soyuza Sovetskikh Sotsialisticheskikh 
Respublik (Constitution {Basic Law] of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics), Moscow, 1978. Article 28 is on p. 21. 

In contrast to the 1977 document, the 1936 constitution contained no 
special section on foreign policy, and it did not even include any 
extravagant statements on the aims of Soviet foreign policy. The 
sweeping ideological tone of the foreign policy section of the 1977 
constitution harkens back to the 1924 constitution. The latter's 
Preamble began with a grandiose description of a “world. . . divided 
into two camps . . the camp of capitalism: national hate and inequality, 
colonial slavery and chauvinism, national oppression and massacres, 
brutalities and imperialist wars . . . [and] the camp of socialism: 
reciprocal confidence and peace, national liberty and equality, the 
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US President Richard M. Nixon and General Secretary 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union Leonid /. 
Brezhnev after the signing of SALT | in Moscow on 
May 29, 1972. 


—Liaison. 


even be militarily superior—and the USSR’s new 
global capabilities entitled it to be recognized as an 
overall equal to the United States. In fact, it often 
acted as if it were ready to supersede the United 
States as the paramount power in the interstate sys- 
tem, with its behavior assuming increasingly interven- 
tionist and expansionist dimensions. Such behavior 
culminated in the massive invasion of Afghanistan at 
the end of 1979. 


peaceful coexistence and fraternal collaboration of peoples." Its final 
words were that ‘‘the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics . . . will serve 
as a bulwark against world capitalism and mark a new decisive step 
toward the union of the workers of all countries in one World Socialist 
Soviet Republic.” /storiya Sovetskoy Konstitutsii, 1917-1956 (History 
of the Soviet Constitution, 1917-1956), Moscow, 1957, pp. 458-60. 

Whereas the words of the 1924 constitution reflect revolutionary 
bravado, ideological candor, and naiveté, the passages in the 1977 
constitution reflect the power and self-confidence of Leonid Brezhnev's 
Russia. The absence of sweeping ideological verbiage concerning 
foreign policy in the 1936 constitution mirrored Moscow's prudence 
when it was developing the capabilities enabling it subsequently to 
openly reassert its ideological foreign policy goals in a constitutional 
document. 
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Although Soviet leaders and Soviet writers often 
suggest that the USSR is entitled to both global status 
and equality with the United States as some sort of 
divine right ordained by history, they clearly realize 
that the situation is more complicated than they imply. 
From an objective analytic standpoint, no state, not 
even the United States, is entitled to be a global 
power. The position of the United States in the inter- 
national system was not granted to it by divine right, 
history, or the consent of the international community. 
It was self-asserted and must be self-sustained. Simi- 
larly, the Soviet Union does not possess any “‘right’”’ to 
global status; it must be self-achieved, self-asserted, 


often call a “window of opportunity” during the next 
few years, without running the risk of prematurely pro- 


voking a renewed arms race with the United States, } 


which, in light of the unrealized military potential of 
the American economy, they would surely lose. 

In addition, Soviet leaders recognize the enormous 
resources of Washington’s allies, most of whose pro- 
ductive energies and outputs have been devoted to 


the civilian sector of the economy. And, finally, there’ 
is China and the notorious “China card,” which the! 


United States could seriously exploit as part of its 


global policies. For example, the Soviet achievement 


of equality by ascription has posed the question of 


why only the USSR is entitled to equality with the] 
United States. Moscow itself never raises this issue, | 
and when others raise it, Soviet spokesmen are very 
evasive. Thus, at a press conference in Bonn on 
November 23, 1979, Foreign Minister Gromyko re- 
sponded to a query about equality for other powers 
within the context of a possible SALT III negotiation in. 


and self-sustained. 

In recognition of this reality, Moscow has developed 
the independent capabilities to function on a global 
level. Thus, there is little question that the Soviet 
Union is a global power, whether the United States 
recognizes it as such or not. 

Likewise, no state is entitled to be equal with any 


other state. Just as there are superpowers and super- 
powers, there may also be distinctions between global 
powers, even if the exclusive club is restricted to two 
members. Moreover, equality—unlike global status, 
which is independently determined—is a relative term 
and is measured against others. Of perhaps greatest 
significance, equality, as even Soviet observers im- 
plicitly concede, is ascriptive in character and de- 
pends upon the recognition and policies of others. 

Yet when the United States in 1972 accepted the 
Soviet Union as a strategic equal—that is, as an equal 
military power—this did not mean that the United 
States recognized the USSR as an equal g/oba/ power. 
To the contrary, Washington perceived the SALT | 
agreements as instruments designed to domesticate 
and contain Soviet power, not unleash it. Of this fact, 
Moscow is exceedingly conscious. To American criti- 
cisms of Soviet behavior in Africa and the Third World 
more generally as incompatible with détente, for in- 
stance, Moscow has complained defensively that the 
United States is refusing to treat the USSR as an 
equal, is attempting to deny its global credentials in 
practice while recognizing them symbolically. 

Thus, as we shall see in detail later, Soviet leaders 
are painfully aware that the favorable military equation 
which they have achieved largely by default, because 
of the continuing state of the internal situation in the 
United States in the wake of Vietnam and Watergate, 
is the critical factor in what they perceive as a favora- 
ble “correlation of forces” and may prove temporary, 
should Washington decide upon new objectives and 
priorities. What they have to calculate is the degree to 
which they can take advantage of what observers 


the following fashion: 


But one asks ... After all, other countries also have 
Strategic arms. What types of weapons and what 


countries should have equality? Why should the Soviet | 
Union always proceed from the premise that the sub- | 
ject under discussion should be equality only between | 


the US and the Soviet Union? ... None of these mat- 
ters have been settled.® 


It is this enormous material and human potential, 
whose military convertibility has only barely been 
tapped—while the USSR has strained and stretched 
its resources to maintain the current balance—that 
the Soviet leadership must worry about as it con- 
templates its future actions. But potential is potential, 
and possibilities are only possibilities. Hence, Soviet 
leaders must also crank into their calculations the in- 
tangible factors of leadership, public support, internal 
Stability, and various other factors operating in these 
countries and arrive at a judgment as to whether the 
undoubted potential that the United States could 


mobilize can indeed be transformed into a “correlation 


of forces” favorable to Washington.’ 


6Pravda, Nov. 25, 1979. 

7That the unrealized military potential of the United States and its 
allies might become a force for the disruption of the evolving 
“correlation of forces’ that Moscow has deemed favorable to it, is 


cause for grave concern in the Soviet Union. Even theory is distorted to | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


discount the possibility. One Soviet writer, for example, maintains that _ 


“the military potential of the Western powers can no longer serve as 
the main criterion of their role in the world arena‘ and goes on to 
elaborate: ‘‘Marxist-Leninist theory proceeds from the fact that the 
(continued on p. 5) 
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Soviet Apprehensions 


Obviously, the Soviet Union cherishes its equality 
with the United States and is reluctant to share it with 
third powers—most notably, China. But much of the 
Soviet literature reflects an apprehensiveness on this 
matter from two directions. The first is that the United 
States may seek to bestow equality upon other states, 
e.g., China. Soviet writers conspicuously avoid this 
theme. The second is that the United States may at- 
tempt to withdraw its conferral of equality. Three 
major themes concerning the legitimacy and durability 
of Moscow’s equal and global status can be discerned 
in Soviet writings, and while they are inconsistent, 
these inconsistencies mirror anxiety about the perma- 
nence and “objective” quality of the Soviet Union's 
equal and global status. These three themes can be 
summarized as follows: (1) The United States, by lec- 
turing the USSR on the unacceptability of its internal 
and external behavior, is not treating the USSR as an 
equal. (2) The United States is threatening to seek 
“military superiority,” which is incompatible with the 
principle of equality. (3) The Soviet Union's equality 
has been established by the ‘‘correlation of forces” 
and the objective processes of history, and the Soviet 
Union is fully capable of preventing the United States 
from attaining military superiority. 

US lectures on the acceptability and appropriate- 
ness of Soviet internal and external behavior have 
evoked great Soviet resentment, since they have re- 
cently been coupled with threats of rewards and 
punishment by the United States if Moscow continues 
to misbehave—hardly the way that one equal would 
treat another equal. The Carter administration’s con- 
demnation of Moscow’s violations of “human rights” 
and restrictions on the emigration of Soviet citizens 
‘and contraventions of Basket III of the Helsinki 
agreement have been viewed as particularly arrogant 
attempts by the United States to sermonize and im- 
pose its own values and norms upon the Soviet Union. 
These acts, according to Moscow, are incompatible 
with the elementary norms of international law and 
sovereignty and would represent bad form even when 
directed against smaller and vulnerable powers, to say 
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category of correlation of forces in the world cannot and should not be 
reduced to the correlation of states’ military potentials and that in the 
ultimate end this correlation is nothing but the correlation of class 
forces in the worldwide system of international politics.’ A. Sergiyev, 
“Leninism as a Factor of International Relations,” /nternational Affairs 
(Moscow), May 1975, p. 101. For an excellent assessment of Soviet 
military potential, see Andrew Marshall, Sources of Soviet Power: The 
Military Potential in the 1980's, Adelphi Papers, No. 152, London, 
International Institute for Strategic Studies, Summer 1979, pp. 11-18. 
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nothing of the fact that they are directed against a 
power equal to the United States. Thus, on March 21, 
1977, no less a personage than Leonid Brezhnev 
charged: 


Washington's assertions that it is entitled to teach 
others how to live cannot, | believe, be accepted by 
any sovereign state.... Let me repeat: we shall not 
tolerate interference in our internal affairs by anyone, 
under any pretext. The normal development of rela- 
tions on such a basis is, of course, unthinkable.® 


Moreover, when President Carter, after the invasion 
of Afghanistan, shifted from lecturing Moscow on 
proper behavior to “punishing” the Soviet Union for 
improper deportment and further threatening to with- 
draw “rewards,” Brezhnev’s response, while clearly a 
rebuff, nevertheless betrayed an apprehension that 
the United States was indeed still capable of 
“punishing” and “rewarding” its putative equal: 


_.. the sum total of steps taken by the American ada- 
ministration in connection with the events in 
Afghanistan—the freezing of the Salt // treaty, the re- 
fusal to deliver to the USSR a whole series of com- 
modities, the suspension of talks with the Soviet Union 
on a number of questions ... indicates that Wash- 
ington is again, as it did decades ago, attempting to 
talk to us in the language of the cold war .... Of 
course, we will get along without these ties with the 
United States—in fact, we never begged for them, be- 
lieving that they were mutually advantageous .. 
However, Washington’s arbitrary arrogation to itself of 
some kind of “right” to “reward” or “punish” inde- 
pendent sovereign states poses a question of princi- 
ple. In fact, these actions of the US government strike 
a major blow at the system of relations among states 
regulated by international law.° 


Although from Moscow’s standpoint US lecturing 
and sermonizing are insulting and humiliating to the 
Soviet Union and debase the image of equality it seeks 
with the United States, they are not by themselves 
threatening. But Soviet spokesmen also contend that 
the United States is threatening to attain military and 
strategic superiority once again. Such an undertaking 
would not only automatically strip the Soviet Union of 
its equal status but require a large-scale, fundamen- 
tal, and even destabilizing reexamination and restruc- 
turing of Soviet internal and external policies and a 


a 


8Pravda, Mar. 22, 1977. 
9\Ibid., Jan. 13, 1980. 
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reordering of priorities. It could undermine the cred- 
ibility of the economic and military commitments of 
the USSR to its allies and client states, especially 
those remote from the Soviet Union, And finally, 
should the United States attain military superiority at a 
time when the Soviet Union is confronted with a lead- 
ership succession crisis, the Soviet regime could be 
Seriously crippled. 

Growing out of this second theme have been un- 
characteristically modest disclaimers that the USSR 
has either attained or is striving for military superiority. 
These appear to be essentially a prudent gesture de- 
signed to undercut those in the United States who 
charge that the Soviet Union either has or soon will 
attain military superiority. 

No less authoritative a figure than Leonid Brezhnev 
was the first to enunciate such a disclaimer. In a 
speech at the Soviet city of Tula in January 1977, he 
asserted: 


Of course, comrades, we are improving our defenses. 
/t cannot be otherwise. We have never neglected the 
security of our country and the security of our allies, 
and we Shall never neglect it. But the allegations that 
the Soviet Union is going beyond what is sufficient for 
defense, that it is striving for superiority in armaments 
in the aim of delivering a “first strike,”’ are absurd and 
utterly unfounded.'° 


To further indicate to Washington and the West that 
the disavowal of military superiority was more than a 
unilateral assurance, and simultaneously to ensure 
that the United States would be bound by formal 
commitments not to seek military Superiority, the 
USSR entered into a joint renunciation of the intention 
to seek military superiority, in the Joint Soviet- 
American Communiqué executed in Vienna in June 
1979 as part of the SALT II arrangements. This read: 


Each [side] stated that it is not striving and will not 
Strive for military superiority, since that can only result 
in dangerous instability, generating higher levels of 
armaments with no benefit to the security of either 
side." 


In Berlin in October 1979, Brezhnev reiterated his 
disavowal of any inclination to seek military superior- 
ity, In even stronger words than he had used in 1977: 


As far as the Soviet Union is concerned, | repeat again 


10|bid., Jan. 19, 1977. 
1See The Department of State Bulletin, July 1979, p. 55. 


Leonid |. Brezhnev, left, General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and President of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet’s Presidium, with US President Jimmy Carter at 


and again: We do not seek military superiority. We | 
have never intended and do not now intend to 
threaten any state or group of states. Our strategic 
doctrine is a purely defensive one. Allegations that the 
Soviet Union is building up its military might on the 
European continent on a scale not called for by its 
defense requirements have nothing to do with reality. 
This is a deliberate deception of the public at large. ** 


But this time he coupled it with a charge that the 
United States was seeking to regain military superior- 
ity: 


12Pravda, Oct. 7, 1979. In order to give this theme greater force, 
Defense Minister Dmitriy Ustinov shortly afterward, in an article 
entitled ‘Military Détente Is a Command of the Times,” cited this 
passage as evidence that the Soviets did not have and were not 
seeking military superiority. Ibid., Oct. 25, 1979. 


Vienna on June 18, 1979. 


—Henri Bureau/SYGMA. 
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The dangerous plan for the deployment of new Ameri- 
can nuclear missiles on the territory of Western 


Europe ... would substantially change the strategic 
situation on the continent. Their objective is to upset 
the existing balance of forces in Europe and to try to 
ensure military superiority for the NATO bloc.'* 


Both the change and the disclaimer obviously were 
aimed at deterring the United States from what he 
feared it was capable of doing. 

_ The recurring anxiety that the United States might 
once again make a bid for military superiority and 
succeed became even more pronounced after the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. It appeared to some 
Soviet commentators that although Soviet leaders had 
indeed correctly calculated that the risk of American 
military counteraction in response to such an invasion 
would be low, they may nevertheless have overplayed 
their hand to gain a local, if admittedly important, ad- 
vantage. That is, they had miscalculated the impact 
the invasion would have upon the fears and attitudes 
of the US public, particularly during a presidential 
election in which the principal Republican contender 
was an undoubted advocate of regaining American 
military superiority. 

Despite the enigma and paradox that the Carter 
administration constituted for the Kremlin leaders, 
and despite its annoying messianic sermonizing about 
human rights, the administration had exhibited a deep 
aversion to the use of force or had been easily deter- 
red from employing it because of its perception of 
Soviet power and Moscow’s willingness to use it. As 
Moscow saw things, the Carter administration had re- 
fused to react to the continuing Soviet/Cuban interven- 
tion in Angola; shunned an opportunity to confront 
Moscow and Havana on the Horn of Africa by sup- 
porting Somalia; huffed, puffed, and retreated on the 
issue of the Soviet combat brigade in Cuba; and al- 
lowed itself to be paralyzed by the seizure of the 
American embassy in Teheran.'* Furthermore, in the 
Soviet view, this administration had shown itself to be 
particularly susceptible to Soviet pressures and per- 


13|bid., Oct. 7, 1979. Soviet writers and the Soviet press have 
devoted an extraordinary amount of space to the theme of the 
necessity of “military détente,’ while simultaneously castigating the 
idea of “ideological détente.’’ The stress on the desirability of military 
détente betrays the Soviet fear of a resurgence in US military strength. 
See, for example, the following: A. Voronov, “The Chimera of Military 
Superiority,” /nternational Affairs, February 1980, pp. 18-27; A. 
Svetlov, “The Soviet Union's Struggle for Military Détente,”’ ibid., 
February 1976, pp. 93-101; D. Proektor, ‘Military Détente: Primary 
Task, ibid., June 1976, pp. 35-43; editorial on ‘European Security 
and Détente,” ibid., February 1980, pp. 3-7; and Y. Zakharov, 
“International Cooperation and the Battle of Ideas,’’ ibid., January 
1976, pp. 85-95. 


Suasion. In the face of Soviet complaints and mild 
threats, Jimmy Carter had canceled the B-1 bomber, 
vetoed construction of another attack carrier, decided 
not to build the neutron bomb (after pressuring Euro- 
pean leaders to publicly accept it even at some cost in 
terms of their internal political support), and retreated 
on a whole host of issues connected with the SALT II 
agreements, including matters connected with the 
cruise missile, the Backfire bomber, ICBM ceilings, 
and verification capabilities. 

But now, the assessment went, the Kremlin by its 
move into Afghanistan may have created a real possi- 
bility that the “hard-liners” in the American ruling 
class would succeed in replacing the Carter adminis- 
tration and launch the United States on a course to 
achieve military supremacy. Some Soviet leaders, as 
the Soviet literature indicated, were already convinced 
that the “hard-liners,” in the person of the President’s 
national security adviser, Zbigniew Brzezinski, had al- 
ready taken over from the ‘‘moderates,”’ as repre- 
sented by Paul Warnke, former Director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, and Cyrus Vance, 
(soon to be former) Secretary of State, and that this 
shift had clearly been in process before the invasion of 
Afghanistan. Yet, as the initial Soviet comments on 
presidential candidate Ronald Reagan reveal, the re- 
joinder to that judgment by some Soviet circles might 
well be a Russian version of “if you think Brzezinski is 
a ‘hard-liner,’ you ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 

The apprehension in much of the Soviet literature 
and the speeches of Soviet leaders that the United 
States is still fully capable of reversing the direction in 
which the “correlation of forces,” particularly in the 
military sphere, had been moving, is quite evident, 
even though coupled with these fears are the familiar 
assertions that the existing alignment of power is ir- 
reversible and such that US efforts would be futile. 
Not only do Soviet spokesmen recognize that a re- 
newed US effort to regain strategic superiority would 
stretch Soviet resources to their limits, but they also 
acknowledge that in spite of the maximum Soviet ef- 
fort, American potential remains great enough that the 
United States could reverse the existing ‘‘correlation of 
forces” simply by enhancing its military power—not to 
speak of doing other things, to be discussed below. 

Thus, the Kremlin’s leading Americanologist, Geor- 
giy Arbatov, warned the Soviet leaders obliquely of 


14See Vernon V. Aspaturian, ‘Moscow's Afghan Gamble,” The New 
Leader (New York, NY), Jan. 28, 1980, pp. 7-13, for the author's 
elaboration of this point. Also see Jiri Valenta, “Afghanistan—The 
Soviet Invasion,” a four-part article in The Baltimore Sun, Feb. 19, 20, 
21, and 22, 1980; idem, ‘Soviet Invasion of Afghanistan: The Difficulty 
of Knowing Where to Stop,’ Orbis (Philadelphia, PA), Summer 1980. 
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such a possibility: 


Despite a sustained period of détente, the US ruling 
class has still not completely put behind it its past 
global pretentions ... to break with the guidelines, 
notions, and traditions of a whole period—a period 


right after World War II, in which America found itself 


in an exceptional position by virtue of an aggregation 
of unique and transient historical circumstances (al- 
though the Americans, understandably, wanted to see 
these circumstances as the natural and eternal order 
of things). 


Furthermore, he even singled out closer relations with 
China as a conceivable means whereby the United 
States could temporarily remedy the existing unfavor- 
able balance confronting it until it could rectify the 
situation through its own resources. The Americans, 


logical resources of the United States and the realiza- 


ble military potential inherent in them—potential 
which the favorable shift in the ‘correlation of forces” 
has obviously left intact. The anxiety that results is 
implicitly but clearly spelled out in Pravda’s editorial 
denouncing President Carter’s State of the Union 
message of January 23, 1980: 


The message and the speech ... openly state the US 
claim to a “leading role’ in the world. What “leading 
role’’ means is Washington’s intention to dictate its 


system in any region and to any state, and, when the - 


US administration deems it expedient, to use any 
means, including weapons, to oppose national libera- 
tion, revolutionary and all progressive movements. 
Thus, what we see here is a new American claim to 
world supremacy. '® 


Accompanying the Soviet accusation and fear that — 
the United States refuses to accept the USSR as an 
equal and is striving for military superiority is the not 
wholly confident reiteration that Soviet equality has | 


he said, are gripped with “‘illusions to the effect that a 
rapprochement with the chauvinistic Chinese lead- 
ership ... can change the balance of forces, 
Strengthen America’s position, and enable it to... 


again lord it over the planet to its heart’s content.” 
Simultaneously, Arbatov issued a caveat to Washing- 
ton that the Soviet Union could still muster sufficient 
resources to maintain parity, at least in the military 
field: “... the Soviet Union today has greater pos- 
sibilities than ever before to frustrate such plans [the 
achievement of military superiority] and to maintain 
parity in the military field.” 15 

Widely prevalent in Soviet commentary is the view 
that the United States is not merely interested in re- 
claiming military superiority but yearns to restore itself 
to the apex of the international system as the principal 
arbiter of the planet’s destiny, to renounce its agree- 
ment to accept the Soviet Union as an equal partner 
and behave once again as if it were the world’s only 
authentic global power, with the self-asserted right to 
set the international agenda, resolve disputes, and in 
general regulate and manage the international system. 
These fears masquerading as accusations simultane- 
ously afford retrospective insight into the real image 
which Moscow had earlier of America’s position in the 
international system and disclose the Soviet nightmare 
that while the United States may not develop sufficient 
power to roll back the wheels of history, it may once 
again be able to seize its helm. In spite of all their 
bravado about the favorable alterations in the ‘“‘correla- 
tion of forces” during the past decade, Soviet leaders 
continue to have a deep and even awesome respect 
for the enormous economic, scientific, and techno- 
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15“On the Threshold of a New Decade," Pravda, Mar. 3, 1980. 


been determined by recent irreversible changes in the 


“correlation of forces’ and that the Soviet Union is 


capable of thwarting US ambitions to attain military 
superiority and regain world supremacy. In a book 
written before the advent of the Carter administration, 
two Soviet writers had already heralded a historic shift 
in the “correlation of forces” in favor of socialism: 


In the mid-1960’s, far-sighted leaders in the im- | 
perialist camp were compelled to recognize that the — 


historical initiative in world affairs was steadily passing 


into the hands of the Soviet Union and other socialist | 


countries. A change in the balance of power was 


steadily developing .... Experience has demon- 
Strated that the process of change in the relationship ! 
of forces between the two systems is an objective | 


process which arises out of the advantages of the new 


social system. This process can rightly be called ir- 


reversible because it has been dictated by the objec- 
tive laws determining the contest between the two 
systems."” 


With specific reference to the actions and responses 
of the Carter administration to the USSR’s invasion of 
Afghanistan, Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko warned 
that a US effort to free itself from parity and seek 
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superiority would fail: 


The common objective of all these actions is clear: to 
break the rough parity that now exists between the 
military power of East and West, of the Soviet Union 
and the US, and to try to achieve superiority over the 
socialist commonwealth .... We have stated several 
times—and at the most authoritative level—that we 
will not allow this. L.!. Brezhnev talked to the Ameri- 
can President about this in Vienna.'® 


Unlike the ‘‘far-sighted leaders of the mid-1960’s,” 
President Carter, according to the Pravda commen- 
tary on his 1980 State of the Union message, refuses 
to recognize or accept realities and therefore adjust 
accordingly: 


On the whole, it follows from the President’s message 
that the country’s ruling circles, having run up against 
the realities of today’s world and the objective growth 
of the forces of peace, progress, and socialism, clearly 
are reluctant to construct their policy in accordance 
with the United States’ actual weight in today’s world. 
Apparently, they cannot rid themselves of imperial, 
hegemonistic thinking, do not want to reckon with the 
existing alignment of forces in the international 
| arena.'® 


In sum, then, Soviet writers implicitly recognize that 
the equality which they so passionately cherish re- 
mains essentially an ascriptive one. Although they ex- 
| press confidence that the impersonal but objective 
| forces of history will render it permanent, and thus 
| free Soviet equality from its dependence upon Ameri- 
can recognition, they are aware that for the time 
| being, it is not. Moreover, it is clear that a successful 
| US decertification of the Soviet Union as an equal 
could have a traumatic impact upon the Soviet lead- 
| ership. In response to the aftermath of the Soviet inva- 
| sion of Afghanistan, for example, Leonid Zamyatin 
moaned: 


The difficulties arise ... from the American leaders’ 
unwillingness or inability to understand that equality in 
international affairs means just that—equality; that 
parity in the alignment of international forces means 
parity; and that equal security means equal security.*° 


Soviet concerns on this matter seem to have had an 
effect on Soviet discussions of the “correlation of 
forces.” This has been fairly complex. Soviet spokes- 
men have affirmed that while, as Brezhnev stated to 
the West Germans in May 1978, “the Soviet Union 
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believes that rough equality and parity are sufficient 
for defense needs” and does not set itself “the aim of 
achieving military superiority,’’?’ it explicitly welcomes 
and seeks a favorable shift in the ‘correlation of 
forces.” These two propositions would, on the face of 
things, appear to be mutually incompatible. The dis- 
crepancy thus requires some extended explanation. In 
response, Soviet spokesmen have offered a more 
elaborate exegesis of the concept of the ‘‘correlation of 
forces” and have attempted to distinguish it carefully 
from the concept of the “balance of power,” particu- 
larly the military balance of power. 


Cognitive Deception 


Although the resulting Soviet position does not rep- 
resent outright falsehood, it amounts to a kind of 
“cognitive deception.” Since a critical, if not always 
decisive, component of the “correlation of forces’ is 
the state of the military balance, the two are obviously 
interrelated, and whereas it is possible to achieve 
superiority in the “correlation of forces” without at the 
same time enjoying military superiority, it is neverthe- 
less true that the military component of the ‘‘correla- 
tion of forces” is the most precise, measurable, and 
visible component in the calculation. Furthermore, 
changes in the military balance affect changes in the 
overall ‘“‘correlation of forces’ more immediately and 
reliably than changes in any other component, many 
of which are intangible and amorphous, thus making 
their calculation and exact weight elusive and subject 
to differing intuitive estimates and judgments rather 
than precise and unambiguous measurement. As 
even a Soviet commentator has conceded, ‘‘the mili- 
tary strength of a state is by all means a decisive ele- 
ment of its position in the world.’’*? 

To appreciate the character of the new exegesis, it 
is essential to have a clear understanding of the tradi- 
tional Soviet approach to the “correlation of forces.” 
Because the Soviet Union has survived and developed 
its capabilities for decades when it was militarily weak 
and had to rely upon factors other than the conven- 
tional elements of national power to make up for its 
military deficiencies, the Soviet leadership is experi- 
enced and well versed in the manipulation and mobili- 
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zation of various “exotic’’ nonmilitary elements that 
can be factored into the ‘‘correlation of forces.” One 
writer recently capsulized these in the following fash- 
ion: 


The foreign policy potential of a state depends not only 
upon its own forces and internal resources but, to a 
considerable extent, on such external factors as the 
existence of reliable, socio-political allies among other 
states, national contingents of congenial classes, 
mass international movements and other political 
forces active in the world scene.?3 


As the well-known Soviet Americanologist Genrikh 
Trofimenko has pointed out, such elements even em- 
brace the internal social and political alignments and 
forces within the United States: 


... political reality also includes the domestic political 
situation in the US itself, where the popular masses 
are demanding increasingly, decisively, and loudly the 
renunciation of military adventures abroad and the 
administration’s turning to face the internal socio- 
economic problems .... Moments arise when the 
split between the sentiments and feelings of broad 
public circles and official policy proves so deep that a 
bourgeois government, wishing to remain in power, 
either has to correct official policy or resign from 


power .... The... administration must take into ac- 
count the opinion of the overwhelming majority of vot- 
ers who support ... the reduction of US military 


commitments abroad.?4 


Soviet leaders, in short, have long recognized that 
social conflicts, tensions, frustrations, and resent- 
ments, particularly between classes, conceal tremen- 
dous reserves of pent-up social power, which can be 
detected by dialectical analysis and then tapped, 
mobilized, and transmuted into concrete political 
power subject to the manipulation of Soviet policy. 
These stored-up social energies of a world in ferment 
and convulsion are released with tremendous force 
during periods which Lenin described as ‘“‘revolu- 
tionary situations.” In calculating the international 
“correlation of forces,” or “the relation of forces in the 
world arena,” these internal social factors, and the di- 
rection of their movement—for or against the status 
quo—constitute important elements in the power 
equation. 
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However, Soviet leaders also know that the most di- 
rect and quickest way to affect the “correlation of 
forces” is to increase one’s military strength. After all, 
Nazi Germany’s rise to power in the 1930’s eloquently 
demonstrated how the “‘correlation of forces” could be 
radically reversed within a short period of time. In- 
Stead of “realistically” adjusting to the “realities” and 
“correlation of forces” as they existed in 1933, Adolph 
Hitler set out to willfully and successfully revise both 
reality and the ‘correlation of forces.’ His principal 
means was to transform Germany’s human and mate- 
rial resources into military power. 

Similarly, the USSR has actually been devoting an 
inordinate share of its own resources to military de- 
velopment. But given the imbalance in the productive 
capabilities of the Soviet Union and the United States, 
between socialism and capitalism, Moscow has also 
sought to downgrade the salience and possible deci- 
siveness of the military contribution to the “correlation 
of forces.” It stresses the decisive character of the 
nonmilitary factors, particularly those intangible and 
elusive (but nevertheless real) social, revolutionary, 


and progressive “forces” in the overall equation, 
which are fortuitously inevitable, irreversible, and 


favorable to the Soviet side. 


Hence, the concept “correlation of forces,” while 
useful as a mode of analysis for Soviet leaders in as- 
sessing and building strength, is far less useful and | 
relevant for the US and Western leaders. The West is — 


not as versed as the Soviet side in manipulating or 


adjusting to the manifold social, political, and revolu-— 
tionary processes which contribute to the “correlation _ 
of forces” equation, and for this reason Western anal- 
ysis and policymakers are likely to put greater stress | 
upon the “elements of national power” and the “bal- 
ance of power” in the traditional sense as their basic _ 
calculus. Attempts to develop a formula which goes ! 
beyond the economic and military factors in the bal- _ 


ance equation and incorporates assessments of proc- 


esses in various parts of the globe, while hypotheti- 


cally possible for Western decision-makers, usually 
turn out to be dysfunctional and counterproductive, 
Paradoxically because of both the amorphous charac- 


ter of Western ideologies as a guide to Western | 


policies and the rigidity and inflexibility of whatever 
ideological baggage is employed. 


At any rate, the Soviet concept ‘‘correlation of | 


forces” differs fundamentally from the concept “‘bal- 
ance of power.” While the balance of power can be 


the product of deliberate policy, the “correlation of | 


forces” represents ‘‘balance” determined by social 
and historical processes in which the policy of states 


is only a component. As developed by Soviet writers, | 
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the ‘“‘correlation of forces” constitutes the basic sub- 
structure upon which the interstate system rests. The 
latter, like any superstructure, is governed by man- 
made rules and is the product of deliberate policy 
processes of various states, whereas the ‘‘correlation 
of forces’ derives from a myriad of cross-cutting and 
interacting variables which operate independently of 
decision-makers and state policies. Thus, the ‘‘corre- 
lation of forces” can be affected only marginally by 
state policy, but, in general, state policies are shaped 
by the changing “correlation of forces.”” Whatever 
changes take place in the substructure are inevitably 
reflected in the superstructure of the interstate sys- 
tem. 

Soviet writers have been focusing on the changing 
“correlation of forces’ for decades, but only recently 
have they been discussing the transformational proc- 
esses at work in the international system. ‘‘The 
Marxist-Leninist approach to the relationship of forces 
between classes, groups of states, and individual 
states,” contend two Soviet commentators, “differs 
fundamentally from the approach to these matters 
taken by bourgeois politicians and ideologists.” For 
Marxists-Leninists, 


International politics is above all an area of struggle 
and the interaction of diversified class, political, na- 
tional, and other factors, with class factors always 
playing the decisive role. These have ultimately 
shaped the picture of international relations as a 
whole and in any given period of time. 

The changing relationship of forces between, the two 
systems has provided the basis on which new, positive 
processes in world affairs can now develop. This 
change means a definite and irresistible tendency to- 
wards the increased influence of socialism on the 
course of world developments. It is quite obvious that 
the alteration in the balance of power between 
socialism and capitalism is mainly a change in the 
relationship of class forces.*° 


On the other hand, ‘‘some spokesmen for modern 
bourgeois political sciences, basing themselves on 
conceptions first formulated in the last century,” 


... have made the preservation of peace and all the 
important processes of international relations contin- 
gent on the maintenance of an equilibrium of strength. 
This equilibrium (or balance of power) is presented as 
the main and crucial factor in the preservation of 
peace and the stable development of relations be- 


25Sanakoyev and Kapchenko, op. cit., p. 160. Emphasis added. 
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tween states and groups of states. From this premise, 
the maintenance of a definite equilibrium or balance 
of power between states or groups of states is de- 
clared to be the basic factor in the further develop- 
ment of international relations and the key instrument 
for preserving stability.?® 


Thus, according to this line of analysis, any attempt 
to function outside the ‘‘correlation of forces” ordained 
by the historical process is bound to fail. Increasingly, 
the military power of individual states can have only 
restricted and temporary effects, slowing down the 
process, speeding it up, or modifying and diverting it 
in marginal dimensions. Since the changes are in di- 
rections unpalatable to the old order, it justifies efforts 
to arrest or reverse the process by ascribing the 
movement to the intrigues and machinations of the 
Soviet Union, as if the processes were the simple 
product of a contest between states. But while in- 
terstate behavior is governed by and dependent upon 
the underlying “correlation of forces,” it does not de- 
termine them, and the two spheres are not inter- 
changeable or continuous: 


The socialist countries draw a clear line between the 
spheres of class struggle and interstate relations, and 
oppose any attempts to erase this line. As for the im- 
perialists, their persistent attempts to interfere in the 
socialist countries’ internal affairs reflect their inten- 
tion to transfer the class struggle to the sphere of in- 
terstate relations, to substitute one for the other.?’ 


Consequently, while it is both possible and desirable 
for countries in their interstate relations to make 
agreements not to seek military superiority, Soviet ob- 
servers maintain, ‘“‘no one can ‘put a freeze’ on the 
world socio-political development on the pretext of de- 
tente,’”’ and “international agreements cannot alter the 
laws of class struggle.’ Simply because the Soviet 
Union and socialism happen to be the principal bene- 
ficiaries of these processes, the net consequences of 
these processes in terms of the “correlation of forces” 
are incorrectly translated into a Soviet passion for mili- 
tary superiority. 

At Vienna in 1979, Brezhnev himself responded to 
President Carter’s complaints about Soviet/Cuban ac- 
tivity in Africa by saying in effect that the President 
should direct his grievances not at the Kremlin, but to 
the Muse of History: 
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Marshal of the Soviet Union Dmitriy F. Ustinov, USSR Minister of National Defense, left, welcomes General of 
the Army Raul Castro, Minister of the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Cuba, to Moscow in February 1979. 


The opponents of mutual understanding between the 
USSR and the US make active use of the legend about 
a so-called “Soviet military threat.” ... There are also 
continuing attempts to depict social processes in one 
country or another and the struggle of peoples for in- 
dependence and social progress as ‘“Moscow’s in- 
trigues and machinations.”’... Our appraisals of 
political regimes in various countries sometimes differ 
strongly from the appraisals made by certain circles in 
the US .... We believe that every people has the right 
to decide its own destiny. Why then pin on the Soviet 
Union the responsibility for the objective course of 
history and, moreover, use this as a pretext for wor- 
sening our relations??° 


As noted earlier, there is more than a little disin- 
genuousness in Soviet attempts to draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between their actions and behavior and what 
they call the “processes” or “forces” of history. While 
one can plausibly explain revolutionary movements 
and social ferment as the product of underlying his- 
torical forces and trends, one can hardly burden his- 
tory with the decision to airlift and support thousands 
of Cuban soldiers in Angola and Ethiopia, or to send 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


85,000 Soviet troops into Afghanistan. Even in ac- 
cordance with Soviet definitions and conceptions, 
these are the acts and results of deliberate state pol- 
icy, decisions taken within the context of the interstate 
system and not in the abstract arena where class 
Struggles occur. 

The uncoupling of the concepts ‘‘correlation of 
forces” and ‘‘military superiority,” in sum, appears to 
be designed not so much for methodological and cog- 
nitive clarity as to send out conflicting signals to two 
separate audiences. To its partisans and supporters, 
Moscow is conveying the message that the balance of 
power has shifted or is about to shift in favor of the 
Soviet Union; to the West, it is saying that the balance 
has not and is not about to do so. 


Policy Implications 


Intellectually dubious though the Soviet distinction 
between not seeking or striving for military superiority 
and anticipating a favorable ‘‘correlation of forces” 


29Pravda, June 17, 1979. Emphasis added. 
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may be, it does have certain implications for Soviet 
policy. These are fourfold: (1) Soviet leaders will not 
explicitly claim military superiority or make its attain- 
ment a matter of official policy. (2) They will, however, 
accept military superiority and act upon it if they attain 
it by default, i.e., if the United States fails to maintain 
military parity with the Soviet Union. (3) Soviet leaders 
will accept military parity as sufficient for their defense 
and security interests, but they will conspicuously 
avoid saying that they will strive for or seek parity, i.e., 
they will neither strive for nor seek parity or military 
superiority. (4) They will, however, strive for and seek 
a favorable “correlation of forces,” since this striving 
and seeking presumably takes place in the “interna- 
tional arena of class struggles” and not the “interna- 
tional arena of state relations.” 

These distinctions are important from the USSR’s 
standpoint, for they serve to relocate what Moscow it- 
self mockingly calls the ‘‘Soviet threat” or “menace,” 
out of the arena of state relations and into the arena of 
class struggles. Soviet leaders and writers do not re- 
frain from conceding that “socialism” and the USSR 
constitute a “menace” or “threat’’ to capitalism, im- 
perialism, colonialism, reaction, and other assorted 
evils. Indeed, they exult in the fact, and the new 
‘Brezhnev constitution establishes as two of the con- 
crete aims of Soviet policy ‘consolidating the positions 
of world socialism [and] supporting the struggle of 
peoples for national liberation and social progress,” 
which are activities defined even within the Soviet con- 
text as belonging to the sphere of ‘‘class relations” 
| rather than “state relations.” 

Yet ever since Leonid Brezhnev resurrected the title 
| of General Secretary of the CPSU, the distinction be- 
| tween “state” and “party” has been losing its rele- 
| vance insofar as Soviet foreign policy is concerned. 
| For decades, the Soviet leaders found it advantageous 
| and preferable to maintain a scrupulous distance be- 
| tween “‘party” and ‘“‘state’’-—Party Secretary and 
Premier—in foreign policy, but the practical signifi- 
| cance of the distinction diminished under Brezhnev, 
| even before he assumed the post of Chairman of the 
| Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet in 1977. In- 
| creasingly after 1966, Brezhnev played a more con- 
spicuous and “official” role in diplomacy and even 
signed bilateral and multilateral treaties in his capacity 
as General Secretary of the CPSU, a title which ap- 
pears boldly on both the SALT | Treaty and the Hel- 
sinki Final Act. It is true that he received special 
plenipotentiary authority to officially represent the 
Soviet state on these occasions; nevertheless, it was 
highly unusual for him to attach his party title to for- 
mal interstate documents, since the party has abso- 
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lutely no standing under international law. 

Moreover, with Brezhnev’s assumption of formal 
state authority as head of the Soviet state and simul- 
taneous retention of his post as General Secretary of 
the CPSU, the distinction between the two spheres 
has been virtually obliterated. Never before in Soviet 
history have the posts of head of the Soviet state and 
head of the Soviet party been joined in one person. 
Neither Viadimir Lenin nor losif Stalin nor Nikita 
Khrushchev was ever head of state; they all were head 
of government, a lesser position under international 
law. 

Thus, the notion that Leonid Brezhnev, in his capa- 
city as General Secretary, is free to threaten and 
menace capitalism but nevertheless constitutes no 
threat to states or countries, simply boggles the imagi- 
nation. In a curious appropriation and imitation of 
devices employed in the past by those who tried disin- 
genuously to draw a distinction between the Comin- 
tern or international communism on the one hand and 
the USSR on the other—which Moscow never ac- 
cepted—the Soviet Union expects the world to believe 
that its hostility toward capitalism and imperialism as 
abstractions should bear no relevance to Soviet rela- 
tions with ‘capitalist’ or “imperialist” states. But now 
that the Soviet state freely crosses over into the sphere 
of class struggles, where it can openly threaten and 
menace capitalism and imperialism and support rev- 
olutionary and national liberation movements, one can 
hardly accept that when it returns to the sphere of in- 
terstate relations, its menacing and threatening bag- 
gage has somehow been conveniently left behind. 
There is little question that the baggage is inseparably 
tied to the Soviet state, no matter within what sphere it 
chooses to operate. 

Even Soviet writers seem to be having an increas- 
ingly difficult time sustaining the distinction and jus- 
tifying the Soviet threat in one realm and denying it in 
another. For example, they assert on the one hand 
that ‘“‘the Soviet Union has never pledged itself to work 
for the maintaining of the status quo in other coun- 
tries” and then insist on the other that “social changes 
occurring in the world ... serve to strengthen the po- 
sitions of the democratic and socialistic forces .... 
[and] create a much more favorable international set- 
ting for each of the three revolutionary streams of our 
day—world socialism, the international working class 
movement, and the national liberation movement—to 
achieve their goals.’°° The difficulty is compounded 
by the Soviet constitution’s stipulation that the foreign 
policy of the Soviet state is pledged to support two of 
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these revolutionary streams—world socialism and the | Carter’s recent speech in Annapolis .. . waS Supposed © 


national liberation movement—and the fact that the 
Soviet head of state in his capacity as General Secre- 
tary of the CPSU presides over, if does not direct, the 
third, i.e., the international working-class movement. 


Leadership Divisions 


The foregoing analysis is not meant to leave the im- 
pression that Soviet leaders and their various support 
constituencies agree about the best course of action 
to take at a time when opportunities appear to be run- 
ning high and risks low. Indeed, there is substantial 
evidence to suggest that Soviet leaders have been 
divided—certainly confused—about how to respond 
and react to what they have described as the capri- 
cious, arbitrary, unreliable, and inconsistent behavior 
of the Carter administration. This evidence indicates 
uncertainty about whether such behavior represents 
deep cunning, traditionally associated in the Bolshevik 
mind with the kulak, or whether it represents naiveté, 
inexperience, or even ineptitude.3' Soviet commen- 
taries on the Carter administration have reflected the 
entire spectrum of perceptions mentioned —individu- 
ally, selectively grouped, or, in some cases, all to- 
gether. 

In particular, Soviet leaders and observers found 
bewildering the US President's rhetoric in favor of dé- 
tente, SALT II, and cooperation with the Soviet Union 
and his conspicuous aversion to the use of force, on 
the one hand, and his stern moralizing about the 
USSR's violations of “human rights” and its inappro- 
priate behavior in Cuba and Africa, on the other, for 
this combination of positions, all often in the same 
speech or statement, implicitly carried a message that 
American attitudes and policies toward the Soviet 
Union would be conditional on good marks for Soviet 
deportment and behavior. Thus, Pravda, in response 
to President Carter's speech before the US Naval 
Academy on June 7, 1978, registered what was by 
then a typical complaint: 


Recent evidence indicates that American policy is un- 
dergoing changes.... The US government is also 
undertaking actions whose aim is difficult to under- 
stand.... Some administration officials ... have 
[caused] ... considerable confusion in the minds of 
US allies and among their fellow citizens. President J. 
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to dispel this confusion. However, the US President 
definitely failed to clarify the American policy, par- 
ticularly policy toward the USSR ... for the simple 
reason that the speech was an attempt to reconcile 
the irreconcilable—to combine reassurances of de- 
votion to the ideas of détente and improved Soviet- 
American relations with undisguised attacks against 
the Soviet Union ... with a prejudiced and distorted 
description of Soviet reality of the kind that has rarely 
appeared since the cold war, even in the most 
malevolent American newspapers. *? 


While Soviet leaders could fall back on the familiar 
view that the contradictions and resultant confusion — 
almost certainly represented divisions between the 
moderates and hard-liners in the American ruling © 
class, the inadequacies of this standard litany as an 
explanation were quite apparent to them. Moreover, 
the enigmatic image projected by the Carter adminis- | 
tration resulted in disorientation and distortion of the — 
general character of the Soviet internal debate, for the - 
various sides in the Soviet leadership found it difficult | 
to bring into focus a clear image of what they were | 
responding to. Under such circumstances, Soviet ob- 
servers were moved to shift to personality explanations 
of US behavior. Even Brezhnev himself did so soon 
after the invasion of Afghanistan: | 


As a result of the Carter administration’s actions, the | 
world is getting an even clearer picture of the United | 
States as an absolutely unreliable partner in interstate | 
ties, as a State whose leadership, prompted by some 
whim, caprice, or emotional outburst or by consid- 
erations of narrowly understood immediate advantage, 
is capable at any moment of violating its international 
commitments and nullifying treaties and agreements it | 
has signed; there is no need to explain what a danger- 
ous destabilizing influence this has on the entire in- 
ternational situation—all the more so because the 
leadership that is behaving this way is that of a major | 
and influential power, from which the people are enti- 
tled to expect a carefully considered and responsible 
policy.%° 


At the same time, it is by no means clear that the 
Soviet internal debate can be shaped in a preferred 
direction by external influences—notably, the United 
States. That external factors have an impact upon the 
debate cannot be questioned; at issue is what that im- 
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Afghanistan by Soviet forces. 


pact is likely to be. 

The emergence of a limited semipluralistic de- 
cision-making process in the Soviet system, some- 
what akin to an idiosyncratic combination of Graham 
Allison’s bureaucratic and organizational process 
models,** has created the impression that such 
decision-making processes will almost automatically 
produce moderate decisions and policies. While the 
current Soviet decision-making process does often re- 
sult in more hesitation, vacillation, and involuntary 
self-restraint in the formulation and execution of deci- 
sions and can seriously affect their timing, its impact 
on the substance or quality of the decision is likely to 
be much less. In fact, what the process means is that 
Soviet decisions are increasingly uncertain and un- 
predictable, and frequently even ambiguous, ambiva- 
lent, and reversible. 

One of the hidden shoals of Brezhnev’s generally 
successful consensus style of conflict resolution and 
decision-making—which has resulted in policies 
commanding the widest possible base of support and, 
hence, has entailed shared responsibility—has been 
the definition of his policies, and in particular détente, 
almost entirely in utilitarian, rather than in normative 
or value, terms. Détente, for example, is never de- 
scribed as a substantive goal or an objective value in 
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A group of Soviet T-62 tanks stationed on the outskirts of Kabul on January 7, 1980, during the occupation of 
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itself; instead, it is discussed in terms of whether it 
promotes or hinders the achievement of traditional 
Soviet ideological and other objectives. And it is often 
referred to as the best means or vehicle for achieving 
substantive ends. Presumably, such references can 
only mean that if détente hinders the attainment of 
Soviet goals or can be shown to be less effective than 
another policy, then détente is likely to be replaced. 
The utilitarian and pragmatic dimension to Soviet 
policies, thus, can lead to the replacement of a policy, 
no matter how valuable for its own sake or for various 
vested interests, with one that is more utilitarian and 
successful in achieving substantive Soviet goals. Pre- 
cisely such a situation appears to have arisen in the 
case of the Soviet decision to invade Afghanistan. The 
self-restraint imposed by détente was increasingly 
perceived as functionally deleterious to Soviet policy 
as opportunities increased and risks decreased, and a 
better utilitarian argument could be made in favor of 
an invasion than against it, although such a decision 
would run the risk of rupturing détente. Furthermore, 
as the course of events in Afghanistan became omi- 
nous from the Soviet standpoint, the utility of a policy 
of not heightening international tensions—i.e., 
détente—correspondingly diminished. Even though 
individuals and groups within the Soviet Union may, in 
varying degrees of intensity, take positions for or 
against détente because of vested interests of differ- 
ent kinds, they must still debate the policy within the 
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context of the utility of détente for the achievement of 
the Soviet equivalent of national goals. 

Moreover, the appearance of hard- or soft-liners in 
Washington does not automatically produce counter- 
parts or opposites in Moscow. The symbiotic relation- 
ship that exists between various kinds of ‘‘-liners’’ in 
the two capitals is extremely complicated and de- 
pends upon many unknown and unknowable vari- 
ables. In addition, the state of the military balance— 
Strategic and conventional, global and regional— 
critically affects the impact that one set of decision- 
makers and decisions has upon the other set. For in- 
Stance, the flourishing of moderate forces within the 
Soviet leadership is not encouraged if the United 
States allows its end of the strategic balance to tip ad- 
versely and refuses to sustain and maintain strategic 
parity, for excessive weakness and lack of resolve on 
the US part, whether real or perceived, arouse appe- 
tites in the USSR which otherwise can be successfully 
depicted as unattainable as long as the United States 
continues to be powerful and its willingness to use 
that power remains credible. Although power corrupts 
(mainly the holder) and maims (both the holder and 
the adversary), impotence excites and invites those 
whom power corrupts. Thus, moderation is more likely 
to prevail in the Soviet Union if the United States is 
strong but not threatening, is prudent and generous 
from “positions of strength.” 

One important caveat ought to be registered here, 
however. While it is true that the Soviet internal debate 
has an indirect and opaque quality for external audi- 
ences, the same is probably the case for internal au- 
diences. Soviet advocates of détente or a relaxation of 
international tensions, whether as a value in its own 
right or as a means of serving the interests of particu- 
lar individuals and groups, must still make their argu- 
ments and justifications in utilitarian terms. Therefore, 
it is essential not to take the often extravagant Soviet 
claims about how successful détente will be in altering 
the “correlation of forces’’ or promoting socialism, 
revolution, and national liberation, as evidence that 
détente must be a bad policy for the West since it is 
simultaneously expected to perform miracles for Mos- 
cow. Such Soviet claims may simply be attempts to 
win arguments against internal opponents of détente. 


Conclusions and Prospects 


As noted at the outset, one does not have to assume 
that Soviet intervention abroad in the 1970's reflects a 
Soviet grand design or global strategy to recognize that 
the Soviet Union has developed a global policy, repre- 


senting an intersection of Soviet global capabilities 
and residual universalist ideological goals. The Soviet 
move in Afghanistan must be linked with earlier and 
continuing Soviet/Cuban moves in Africa. As Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, President Carter's national security adviser, 
has pointed out, there is indeed an “arc of crisis” 
stretching along the western edge of the Indian Ocean 
from Mozambique to Pakistan. 

To be sure, Soviet initiative in virtually all parts of 
the arc has been distinguished by its absence. The 
apparent unwillingness of the United States to support 
its local clients probably had more to do with the de- 
velopment of the crises there than did the Kremlin’s 
political/diplomatic engineerings. Of equal impor- 
tance, the revolutions in Mozambique, Ethiopia, South 
Yemen, and Afghanistan were the result of indigenous 
activity to which the Soviet Union responded, usually 
following an invitation either from a new regime or one 
of the factions in an internal civil struggle. And al-. 
though the USSR did attempt to inflame passions in 
the final stages of the upheaval in Iran, there is no 
evidence that Moscow fomented the revolution or had 
much impact on its ultimate course. 

Nevertheless, the overall consequences of Soviet 
behavior within a global context may eventually be in- 
distinguishable from the execution of a grand design. 
What is more, the opportunities that have inadvert- 
ently and fortuitously been created may induce the 
Soviet Union to operate as if it is pursuing a grand 
design or stimulate it to formulate one to take sys- 
tematic advantage of the situation. In this context, the 
threat and danger of Soviet envelopment of the Middle 
East and Persian Gulf region from the south are real. 
Since the Middle East is adjacent to Soviet borders, 
the natural resources of the region are close to the 
centers of Soviet power and lines of communication. 
Furthermore, no large bodies of water separate the 
USSR from these natural resources, and the countries 
lying between the USSR and the resources are small, 
internally unstable, and subject to both domestic tur- 
moil and external penetration. That Soviet influence 
and penetration are more likely to result from internal 
upheavals and invitations for support extended to 
Moscow rather than from Soviet military initiatives 
does not significantly reduce the importance of these 
considerations. 

In the recent past, Moscow has placed its ideologi- 
cal goals in cold storage, largely because it deemed 
too vocal an expression of them counterproductive 
and because the USSR did not have the capabilities to 
implement them in any case. But if Soviet global ca- 
pabilities continue to grow while the capabilities of the 
United States wane, there could be a resurgence of } 
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Leonid |. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party and Chief of State of the USSR, at 
the May 1980 meeting in Warsaw of the Political Con- 
sultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty Organization 
on the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the pact. 


—Liaison. 


ideology as a shaper of Soviet foreign policy. The ap- 
parent Soviet decision to give global and universalist 
application to the so-called Brezhnev doctrine affords 
an ominous reminder of this possibility. 

Since the enunciation of this doctrine in the late 
1960’s, the Soviet interpretation of it and its applica- 
tion had remained something of a mystery. While it 
surely applied to the Warsaw Pact states and perhaps 
the ‘socialist commonwealth,” Moscow never defined 
the latter unambiguously, thus leaving open to ques- 
tion whether it intended the doctrine to cover China, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, and other Communist states.°%° 
However, in a speech in April 1980, the Soviet am- 
bassador to France, S.V. Chervonenko (the same 
Chervonenko who staged and orchestrated the mas- 
sive intervention in Czechoslovakia by the Warsaw 
Pact states in 1968 from his vantage point as Soviet 
ambassador to Prague), went a long way toward 
clearing up this matter and explaining the precise 


35For various definitions and views of the ‘socialist commonwealth’ 
within the Communist world, see Vernon V. Aspaturian, “The 
Metamorphosis of the Socialist Commonwealth,” in H. Horn et al., Eds. 
Sozialismus in Theorie und Praxis (Socialism in Theory and Practice), 
Berlin, 1978, pp. 249-320. 


mechanics whereby the doctrine is applied. Cher- 
vonenko asserted in connection with the Afghanistan 
invasion that the Soviet Union ‘would not permit 
another Chile’—a rather imperious and arrogant pro- 
nouncement in itself—and made the extraordinary 
statement that now any country, in any region, any- 
where on the globe, “has the full right to choose its 
friends and allies, and if it becomes necessary, to 
repel with them the threat of counter-revolution or a 
foreign intervention.’’°® This expanded Brezhnev doc- 
trine serves not only to justify the invasion of Afghani- 
stan but also retroactively to justify the Cuban/Soviet 
military interventions in Angola and on the Horn of Af- 
rica, and it poses an immediate threat to Iran or any 
other country where internal chaotic conditions can 
generate “invitations” to Moscow for support to quell 
internal counterrevolutions or external intervention. 
Czechoslovakia 1968 and Afghanistan 1979 provide 
sufficient cause for concern that Soviet leaders are not 
overly fastidious in examining their invitations and are 
fully capable of inviting themselves, should no invita- 
tion be forthcoming. 

To give a further global dimension to his remarks, 
Ambassador Chervonenko gratuitously warned that 
the Soviet Union would not recognize any assertion by 
the United States that the Persian Gulf or any other 
region was a special area of vital interest to the United 
States. Indeed, he indicated that the USSR would con- 
test any such claim. In this connection, the Soviet 
ambassador emphasized the USSR’s claim to equality 
with the United States not only as a military power but 
also as a global power, and he contended that the 
Soviet Union had a right equal to that of the United 
States to be consulted and involved everywhere in the 
world on all major issues. This contention contained 
an implicit threat of intervention to sustain such a 
right. 

Even without such an ideological resurgence, how- 
ever, there appears to be a Soviet global policy—if not 
yet a grand design woven out of targets of opportun- 
ity—that only transparently conceals a power- 
ful Soviet ambition to supplant the United States as 
the paramount international power—to become the 
world’s principal manager and regulator. The kind of 
management and regulation that the USSR promises 
to deliver can already be faintly discerned in the Soviet 
scholarly and journalistic literature. In the mid-1970’'s, 
it emerged vaguely in discussions of the role of 
Leninist ideas and the ‘‘correlation of forces” in 
achieving an extensive restructuring of the interna- 
tional system which would be ‘‘designed to completely 


36As quoted in The New York Times, Apr. 22, 1980. 
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exclude from international relations imperialist vio- 
lence and threats,” i.e., a system in which American 
and Western power is neutralized or nullified. One 
Soviet author wrote: 


The change in the balance of forces of the two social 
systems constitutes a decisive factor in restructuring 
the system of international relations, because this bal- 
ance is a key issue determining its very nature. The 
weight of the socialist community in the economic, 
moral, political, and military balance of forces in the 
world today has been constantly growing, just as, on 
the whole, the role it plays in world politics has also 
increased. The foreign policies of socialist countries 
have become far more effective, and the coordination 
of their joint action in solving major issues of our day 
has become more close and purposeful. As soon as 
the balance of forces in the world began to change in 
favor of socialism, possibilities for establishing inter- 
national relations on truly just and democratic princi- 
ples were extended.°?’ 


Several years later, the same author offered a much 
more revealing observation: 


The new style international relations that have taken 
shape and are developing among the socialist coun- 
tries provide a convincing model of relations among 
nations and represent a major factor influencing the 
development of the present-day world. 


This notion of an international system restructured 
in accordance with Leninist norms should not be con- 
fused with the crude Soviet ideological approach of 
earlier years that sought to stimulate world revolution 
to achieve world communism. Revolution and com- 
munism will continue to be supported and promoted, 
but only in areas where they are supportable and 
promotable. As the paramount global power, the 
USSR would make appropriate adjustments to both 
the developed capitalist world and the underde- 
veloped Third World—and although the Kremlin 
would coordinate and manage all three worlds, it 
would pursue separate policies with respect to each. 

When overall Soviet behavior in the international 
eA ted ae ees i ee Pe 


37N. Kapchenko, ‘Socialist Foreign Policy and the Restructuring of 
International Relations,” /nternational Affairs, April 1974, op tp 

38N. Kapchenko, “Leninist Foreign Policy: A Transformative Force,” 
International Affairs, October 1978, p. 7. See also Philip Windsor, The 
Soviet Union in the International System of the 1980's, Adelphi Papers, 
No. 152, London, International Institute of Strategic Studies, Summer 
1979, pp. 2-10; and Curt Gasteyger, ‘Soviet Global Strategy,’ 
Survival (London), July-August 1978, pp. 159-62. 


A Soviet warship in the Strait of Hormuz, connecting 
the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, in November 
1979. 


—SYGMA. 


arena is viewed within this context, one can begin to 
understand why Moscow has been eager to expand 
and diversify its strategic arsenals far beyond its de- 
fense and security needs. One can understand, too, 
why it pursues a flexible ideological policy—with the 
Eurocommunists in Western Europe, the do-it-yourself 
Marxist-Leninists in Africa, the various nationalist and 
revolutionary movements throughout the Third World, 
and a motley assembly of traditional and conservative 
regimes sprinkled around the globe. 

Whether or not the USSR will realize its ambition will 
depend in large measure on how resolutely the chal- 
lenge of Soviet power is met. The Soviet Union is 
probably in Afghanistan to stay, but it is by no means 
inevitable that the Middle East and the Persian Gulf 
region will pass under Moscow’s control and influ- 
ence. 
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in the USSR 


By Seweryn Bialer 


The Politics of Stringency 


A s the Soviet Union enters the 1980's, it faces 
compelling pressures for change such as it has 
not experienced in a Brezhnev period generally 
characterized by stability, continuity, and gradualism. 
One could mention the coming leadership succession 
and the possible replacement of the entire core of top 
leaders, or the potentially explosive nationality prob- 
lem, which appears insoluble within the present politi- 
cal framework. Yet the Soviet regime has been able to 
contain similar problems in the past and may well be 
able to do so for some time to come. In the current 
decade, however, there looms one set of problems 
which challenge the Soviet leadership's ability to deal 
with its various problems in sequential, gradual fash- 
ion. This is a complex combination of economic issues 
which have qualitatively new dimensions and which 
have important political ramifications. 

In brief, the era of extensive Soviet economic de- 
velopment, when high rates of growth were assured 
through increasing inputs of labor and capital, is 
ending. An already poor situation is aggravated tre- 
mendously by an impending energy crisis and a man- 
power shortage. As a consequence, the USSR faces a 
period of decelerating growth or even stagnation, and 
an environment in which diverse claimants must 
compete for shrinking marginal increments of re- 
sources. 

These developments will sharply increase the pres- 
sures on the Soviet leadership to change, at the very 
least, the system of economic planning and manage- 
ment in the USSR. Whether or not they will occasion 


Mr. Bialer is Professor of Political Science at Columbia 
University (New York, NY) and Director of its Research 
Institute on International Change. The questions dis- 
cussed in this article are treated more extensively in 
Stalin’s Successors: Leadership, Stability and Change 
in the Soviet Union, scheduled to appear this autumn. 


or combine with crises in other areas—such as lead- 
ership politics and nationality relations—and thereby 
trigger a profoundly destabilizing chain reaction within 
the political system is more problematic. 

Below, we shall outline the dimensions of the eco- 
nomic problems that will face the post-Brezhnev lead- 
ership of the Soviet Union. Then we shall summarize 
the potentially serious political ramifications that these 
problems will have for the Soviet regime. Finally, we 
shall explore the question of whether the mounting 
domestic economic problems will be of sufficient se- 
verity to convince the Soviet leadership of the need to 
abandon its traditional approach of attempting to 
“muddle through” and to undertake a thoroughgoing 
reform of the system of economic planning and man- 
agement. 


Signs of a Slowdown 


There seems to be considerable agreement among 
American analysts—government and private—that the 
Soviet economy will experience a radical deceleration 
of growth in the 1980's. While there are differences 
about what the precise degree of the slowdown will be, 
it is generally believed that the recent decline in the 
rate of growth will inevitably continue through much of 
the present decade. ' 


1 The following discussion of Soviet economic prospects in the 
1980's is based on a number of Western sources, both government and 
private. Some of the most important government reports are: DCI 
{Director of the US Central Intelligence Agency | Testimony Before the 
Subcommittee on Priorities and Economy in Government of the Joint 
Economic Committee, Congress of the United States, Ninety-Sixth 
Congress, 26 June 1979 (hereafter, DC/ Testimony), mimeographed; 
US Central Intelligence Agency (hereafter CIA), Simulations of Soviet 
Growth Options to 1985, ER 79-10131, Washington, DC, March 1979; 
CIA, SOVSIM: A Model of The Soviet Economy, ER 79-10001, 
(continued on p. 20) 
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The most optimistic US government estimates now 
foresee that Soviet gross national product (GNP) will 
grow at somewhat less than 3 percent annually over 
the next few years (down from an earlier estimate of 4 
percent), and then continue to decelerate gradually 
thereafter. Projections for this subsequent slowdown 
are contingent upon assumptions concerning Soviet 
oil production. Should oil output decline to 10 million 
barrels a day by 1985, GNP growth might fall to a 2 
percent annual rate; a production rate of 8 million bar- 
rels a day could further depress GNP growth to less 
than 1 percent annually in the mid-1980’s.? 

The Soviet leadership itself has given some signs of 
awareness of the problem,° although we shall not have 
a clear view of their perceptions in this regard until 
publication of the 1981-85 Five-Year Plan, probably 
late this year or early in 1981. Moreover, there are 
even hints in the current (1976-80) plan of anticipa- 
tion of a decline in Soviet economic growth. The 
planned annual rate of growth of capital inputs was set 
at 6.5 percent, lower than in any other plan since Sta- 
lin’s death. The planned annual growth of man-hours 
of labor was put at 1.5 percent (compared with actual 
growth of 1.8 percent in 1961-70 and 1.9 percent in 
1971-75). To be sure, the output targets of the 
1976-80 plan implied an annual growth of 1.5 per- 
cent in overall factor productivity, but this seems an 
improbable target judging from the 0.8 percent yearly 
growth in 1961-70 and the 0.6 percent annual de- 
cline in 1971-75.‘ 

Concrete evidence of a slowdown has already begun 
to accumulate. Clearly, the 1976-80 plan is in trou- 
ble, and far from all the difficulties can be attributed 


Washington, DC, February 1979; CIA, Soviet Economic Problems and 
Prospects, ER 77-10436U, Washington, DC, July 1977; CIA, 
Prospects for Soviet Oil Production, ER 77-10270, Washington, DC, 
April 1977; CIA, USSR; Long-Term Outlook for Grain Imports, 

ER 79-10057, Washington, DC, January 1979. A representative 
nongovernment study is Holland Hunter, Ed., The Future of the Soviet 
Economy, 1978-1985, Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1978. 

? DCI Testimony, p.1. Soviet oil production in 1979 was running at an 
estimated 11.5 million barrels a day. See Joseph Licari and F. Douglas 
Whitehouse, “Soviet Resource Allocation in the 1980's: Some 
Speculations," paper presented at the US Air Force Academy-Rand 
Corporation Conference on the Economics of National Security, 
Colorado Springs, CO, Aug. 15-18, 1979, Fig. 1. 

3 Concern about the difficulties that the USSR faces in the next 
five-year plan and indication of the Soviet Union's lowered 
expectations come through in two articles published by Premier A.N. 
Kosygin in 1979. Writing in Planovoye khozyaystvo (Moscow), No.7, 
1979, Kosygin spoke of impending manpower shortages and of the 
need to conserve on the resources consumed in capital investment. In 
Kommunist (Moscow), No. 12, August 1979, the Soviet premier stated: 
“In the five-year plan henceforth there will be confirmed a limit of state 
capital investments and of construction-installation jobs.” 

4 Soviet Economic Problems and Prospects, p. 10. 


to the weather-plagued results of 1979,5 which were 
probably the worst for the Soviet economy in all the 
years of L.l. Brezhnev’s leadership. This “dismal per- 
formance only served to aggravate and highlight the 
longer-term problems facing the Soviet regime. 

Of special consequence was the drop in grain pro- 
duction, to 179 million metric tons (some 20 percent 
below the 1978 record of 237.2 million tons and also 
below the 1976-78 average of 218.9 million tons).® 
Because of this shortfall in domestic production, the - 
Soviet Union had to import large quantities of Western 
grain and continues to have severe shortages of meat 
and quality foods.’ 

It is true that Soviet farm production has climbed 
well above the level of a decade ago, and that 1979 
witnessed particularly adverse weather conditions.® 
Nevertheless, fluctuations in agriculture may become 
more pronounced in the 1980's if weather conditions 
become more “normal,” i.e., harsher than they have 
been for a number of years. And against a slowing in 
the overall growth of the economy, year-to-year swings 
in farm output will have a greater impact on annual 
economic performance. 

The severe winter of 1978-79 conspired to bring 
economic growth to a virtual standstill. Energy de- 
mand increased, even as it became more difficult to 
produce and distribute energy (more on this below) 
and other raw materials. On the heels of the poor per- 
formance of October-December 1978, industrial pro- 
duction in January-March 1979 increased by less 
than 1 percent over the comparable 1978 period. 
Output of steel, cement, nonferrous metals, mineral 
fertilizer, and pesticides for the first five months’ of 
1979 dropped be/ow the figures for the comparable 
1978 period. Average daily oil production for the 
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5 In a speech to the Nov. 27, 1979, plenum of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Soviet party and state 
chief L.I. Brezhnev openly expressed dissatisfaction with progress as 
of the fourth year of the 1976-80 Five-Year Plan. While laying some of 
the blame on the year 1979, with its adverse “objective factors” (i.e., 
weather), Brezhnev acknowledged, “if we are to speak of the main 
reason why bottlenecks and shortcomings still remain in the economy, 
then it is because of the fact that in the sphere of further raising the 
efficiency of production and quality of work we have not been able to 
move forward to the extent envisaged by the plan.’’ Pravda (Moscow), 
Nov. 28, 1979. 

§ Ibid. 

7 In recent years, the Soviet regime has attempted to adopt a 
conservative trade and financial strategy. Such an approach has 
helped to cushion the impact of hard-currency grain purchases on the 
USSR's balance of payments. DC/ Testimony. 

8 Wet weather in the autumn of 1978 reduced the area sown to winter 
grains by 5 million hectares (1 hectare = 2.47 acres), as compared to 
the previous year. The late arrival of spring in 1979 and widespread 
flooding in parts of the European USSR delayed spring grain planting. 
Finally, periods of hot, dry winds damaged both winter and spring grain 
crops in major producing regions. 
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period was below the output for the previous five 
months, the first time this had occurred in Soviet his- 
tory.° For 1979 as a whole, Soviet GNP grew only 0.7 
percent. Agriculture declined 5.7 percent, and indus- 
try grew only 2.2 percent. For the years 1978-79, the 
average annual rate of change in overall factor pro- 
ductivity was negative, -1.4 percent. Oil production 
appeared to have reached a plateau of 11.7 million 
barrels a day.'° 

A number of factors—some old and some of more 
recent vintage—appear to underlie the slowdown in 
Soviet economic growth. For one, the rate of increase 


of major production inputs—namely, labor and 
capital—has continued to decline. Second, productiv- 
ity of capital stock has been diminishing. There are 
basically two schools of thought concerning this latter 
problem. The first, shared by most Western 
economists—for example, Abram Bergson''—seeks to 


9 DCI Testimony. 

10 CIA, The Soviet Economy in 1978-79—and Prospects for the 
1980's, forthcoming. 

11 Abram Bergson, “Soviet Economic Perspectives: Toward a New 
Growth Model,” Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
March-April 1973. 


Grain arriving at the elevators of the |. Pavlov State Farm in Kustanay Rayon in the Soviet Virgin Lands during 


harsh winter weather in March 1979. 
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Oil workers battle the elements in Tyumen’ Oblast of West Siberia in the ongoing struggle to meet Soviet energy 
needs from the rich deposits of the region. 


explain the slowdown by postulating a gradual decline 
in the rate of technological progress. A second and 
minority view, best represented by M.L. Weitzman,?2 
holds that technological progress remains constant 
and that the decline in the rate of growth is due to the 
fact that inputs of capital goods are growing faster 
than inputs of labor, thereby continuously increasing 
the capital-labor ratio and reducing returns to produc- 
tion factors overall.'9 

By contrast to the above factors, the impending 
Soviet energy shortage is something qualitatively new. 
Without adequate energy, the Soviets will not be able 
to operate all their plant and equipment at full 


——e_e—a———————— — 


' See his article, “Soviet Postwar Economic Growth and 
Capital-Labor Substitution,” in American Economic Review (Menasha, 
WI), September 1970, pp. 676-92. 

13 While both of these views entail an expectation that the decline in 
growth will persist, it should be noted that there is a third view which 
offers a contrasting assessment. S. Gomulka predicted in 1974 that 
Soviet growth would remain at a level of 6 to7 percent a year. See his 
Paper, “Soviet Post-War Industrial Growth, Capital-Labor Substitution 
and Technical Changes: A Re-Examination,” presented at the 
International Slavic Conference, Banff, Canada, September 1974. 
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capacity—which in turn will accelerate the downward 
trend projected for the 1980's. 

According to some estimates, the Soviet oil industry 
may already have entered a no-growth stage in 1979 
and may face production declines as early as 1980.'4 
Especially significant is the possibility that production 
in the giant Samotlor field of West Siberia may peak in 
1980 or 1981 after many years of operating above the 
maximum efficient recovery rate. This field accounts 
for more than half of West Siberian and one fourth of 
total Soviet oil output. Exploitation of smaller fields in 
West Siberia is lagging behind plan because of trans- 
portation bottlenecks, soaring drilling requirements, 
and the failure of authorities to provide the necessary 
equipment and infrastructure (roads, pipelines, elec- 
tric power, housing).'® In 1980, there was increased 


i 


‘4 See DCI Testimony and Prospects for Soviet Oil Production. 
American scholar Marshall |. Goldman took strong exception to the CIA 
forecasts in The Washington Post of Aug. 20, 1979. However, even in 
refuting the dire CIA estimates, Goldman did seem to acknowledge that 
Soviet oil production was in serious trouble. 

18 DCI Testimony. 
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evidence of problems in Soviet oil production.'® 

The possibilities for fuel substitution do not look 
promising either. In the 1980's, shortfalls in the coal 
and nuclear power industries are likely.‘ Natural gas 
production might provide some relief, but as yet the 
Soviet investment program reveals no major effort to 
shift the structure of fuel consumption to greater re- 
liance on gas. (Furthermore, higher natural gas con- 
sumption could be limited by the reduction of gas ex- 
ports from Iran to the USSR. In the autumn of 1978, 
construction stopped on a second trunk line that was 
to have carried increased quantities of Iranian gas to 
the USSR.'8) Aware of the difficulties ahead and pre- 
sumably anxious to avoid a repeat of the dislocations 
of the winter of 1978-79, the Soviet government is- 
sued a decree in June 1979 that included a number 
of measures aimed at effecting energy conservation 


-and expanding energy production.'® 


The Soviet manpower situation will also be uniquely 
tight in the 1980's. As already reflected in the 
1976-80 plan, the Soviet Union is in a period of de- 
clining increments to its labor force. It is estimated 
that the natural increase in the working-age popula- 
tion of the USSR will drop from 2.3 million in 1978 to 
about 300,000 a year in the mid-1980’s. The regional 
aspects of the manpower problem will be particularly 
critical. During the present decade, net increments to 
the labor force will come almost exclusively from the 
less skilled and less mobile Muslim populations of 
Central Asia and the Transcaucasian republics.*° 

This manpower situation will present serious di- 
lemmas for Soviet investment planners, with important 


16 For example, B. Filanovskiy, a department chief in the USSR State 
Planning Committee, stated that to meet production goals of the 11th 
(1981-85) Five-Year Plan there will have to be 2.5 times the amount of 
production drilling (eksplyuatatsionnoye bureniye) as in 1976-80. Yet, 
in 1979, he reports, the plan for such drilling was only 82 percent 
fulfilled. Planovoye khozyaystvo, No. 3, 1980. 

A.P. Krylov, Chairman of the USSR Academy of Sciences’ Scientific 
Council on Problems of Exploitation of Oil Deposits, predicts that if the 
Soviet oil industry continues to exploit its oil deposits with current 
methods, resulting problems of water flooding will lead to an absolute 
decline in production. Ekonomika i organizatsiya promyshlennogo 
proizvodstva (Novosibirsk), No. 1, 1980. 

17 DCI Testimony. 

18 Ibid. 

19 For the text, see Pravda, June 16, 1979. 

20 See DCI Testimony. The continuing expansion of the Muslim 
peoples is clear from the following comparison of statistics for natural 
reproduction (per 1,000 inhabitants) in 1978 in the republics heavily 
populated by Muslim citizens and in the other republics of the Soviet 
Union. Muslim republics: Azerbaydzhan, 18.2; Kazakhstan, 17.0; 
Kirgiziya, 22.3; Tadzhikistan, 29.2; Turkmeniya, 26.4; Uzbekistan, 
27.0. Other republics: Armenia, 16.7; Belorussia, 6.8; Estonia, 2.7; 
Georgia, 9.7; Latvia, 1.2; Lithuania, 5.3; Moldavia, 10.3; RSFSR, 5.6; 
Ukraine, 4.0. See Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1978 g. (The USSR 
National Economy in 1978), Moscow, Statistika, 1979, p. 27. 
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ramifications for growth. While all areas of the USSR 
will require investment, the leadership will have to de- 
cide whether to stress investment in Central Asia, 
where most of the growth in the labor force will occur 
and away from which it will be difficult to move the 
new manpower; in the European portions of the Soviet 
Union, which are short of labor and raw materials but 
where investment can be carried out more cheaply by 
modernizing and expanding existing facilities; or in 
Siberia, where exploitation of energy and other raw 
material resources awaits the necessary infrastructure 
and industrial facilities and where operating costs are 
nearly double those in the western part of the coun- 
try.2’ On balance, one would predict that Central Asia 
and Siberia will preempt an increasing share of an in- 
vestment pie that is, as we have seen, likely to be 
growing at a decreasing rate. In the case of Central 
Asia, moving the available manpower would be suffi- 
ciently hard to make such a course unattractive; as for 
Siberia, its energy resources are essential if the USSR 
is to offset depletion of oil, coal, and gas deposits 
elsewhere. 


Dividing a Smaller Pie 


As growth of the Soviet economy slows in the 
1980's, the leadership of the country will have smaller 
increments of GNP to allocate to investment, con- 
sumption, and military expenditures, and hence will 
face increasingly difficult allocation choices. To re- 
duce growth in investment below the already low cur- 
rent rate of 3 percent a year?? would seem inadvisable 
in view of vast needs for new, more energy-efficient 
production facilities. To reduce growth in consumption 
would—at the very least—have a negative impact on 
workers’ morale and productivity just when a boost in 
both is needed most. To reduce growth in defense 
spending at a time of leadership transition would be 
equally difficult, since those vying for power will prob- 
ably be reluctant to press for actions that might alien- 
ate the military. 

Moreover, no reordering of priorities, however dif- 
ficult, can be expected to have a major effect on the 
decline in the overall growth rate. As one Western 
study concludes: ‘‘Resource reallocations on the scale 


21 DCI Testimony. Extraction and processing of Siberian resources, 
as well as the transportation of them to urban-industrial regions in the 
European USSR, are costly. In some instances—for example, the 
long-distance transmission of coal-generated electric power—reliance 
on Siberia is still not technically feasible. 

22 Ibid. 
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of the recent past are not likely solutions to the basic 
problems underlying future Soviet growth.’ 23 

Yet, something will have to give. Since the growth of 
investment is already at historically low levels and fur- 
ther reduction would only slow the rate of increase of 
GNP more, increased stringency in this sector is not 
that palatable an alternative. If investment is not sac- 
rificed, the issue would boil down to one of guns VS. 
butter, i.e., the Soviet leadership would see an end to 
the comfortable situation, which existed during the 
1960’s and 1970's, of being able to afford both guns 
and butter. 

If the Soviets move in the direction that tradition 
dictates—that is, reduction of consumption and of de- 
velopment of the sectors producing consumer goods, 
including agriculture—such reallocation may have a 
more far-reaching and unwelcome effect than a mere 
decline in worker productivity. This prediction rests on 
the proposition that during the Brezhnev era, the 
Soviet regime’s success in raising the living standard 
of the population has constituted one of the cor- 
nerstones of the USSR’s stability and that a prolonged 
and significant decline in the rate of growth of con- 
sumption or, even worse, a virtual stagnation or drop 
in living standards could lead to sociopolitical instabil- 
ity. Certainly the Brezhnev leadership has acted as if it 
believed such an assessment of the situation. From 
1964 through 1978, for example, total consumption 
grew at an annual rate of 4.6 percent, which trans- 
lated into a per capita increase of some 3.4 percent a 
year.*4 

In this connection, it should be underscored that a 
Western projection for 1981-85 based on the assump- 
tion of only a moderate decline in overall growth en- 
visages an annual rate of increase of only 2.1 percent 
in total, and 1.2 percent in per capita, consumption— 
that is, roughly half and one third of the respective 
rates for the preceding 15 years.2 Were further in- 
roads to be made into these very modest projected 
rates by reallocation away from consumption, then 
there would for all practical purposes be a freezing or 
even a decline in the standard of living of the Soviet 
population. If the leadership does subscribe to the 
view linking consumer satisfaction with stability, it is 
likely to view such a prospect with considerable mis- 
givings.*° Fear of the possible sociopolitical conse- 
quences could lead Soviet leaders to establish a more 
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23 Simulations of Soviet Growth Options to 1985, p22) 

24 Derived from M. Elizabeth Denton, “Soviet Consumer Policy: 
Trends and Prospects," in US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 
Soviet Economy in a Time of Change, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, Oct. 10, 1979, Vol. 1, p. 766, Table 2. 

28 Simulations of Soviet Growth Options to 1985, p. 3, 


restrictive general political climate or, alternatively, to 
place consumption still higher on their list of priorities 
and this time at a clearer and higher cost to the other 
resource claimants, especially the military. 

The burden of military spending on the Soviet econ- 
omy has been significant. The US Central Intelligence 
Agency has estimated that in 1975, military re- 
quirements—both direct and indirect—claimed the 
following shares of the output of major branches of 
Soviet heavy industry: energy, one sixth; chemicals, 
one sixth; metallurgy, one fifth; and machinery and 
metalworking, one third.?” In the 1970's, according to 
another study, military spending claimed 11 to 12 
percent of Soviet GNP. Military outlays increased at 
3-4 percent a year over that period.?8 

The level of economic development achieved in the 
last decade does provide the USSR a sufficient 
base—economic slowdown or no—to maintain a 
Strong strategic and conventional military posture in 
the 1980's, one that is highly competitive with that of 
the West (on the assumption the military expenditures 
of the latter stay at current levels). Nevertheless, the 
rate of Soviet economic growth will have some bearing 
on the Soviet posture and on Moscow’s attitudes to- 
ward competition in armaments. 

If the annual rate of growth of Soviet GNP in the 
1980's is in the neighborhood of 3 percent a year, i.e., 
at the upper end of the range of projections, then for 
the foreseeable future the Soviet Union can continue 
to raise the level of its military expenditures at a rate 
similar to that of the last decade without significantly 
increasing the existing burden on civilian economic 
programs. In this case, Soviet military strength would 
remain competitive with the West in the 1980’s even if 
the Western allies upped their military expenditures. 
If, however, Soviet economic growth is lower, the 
leadership would face a more difficult set of choices. It 
could sustain the rate of increase in military spending 
observed in the 1970's, but only at the cost of dis- 
rupting the existing balance in the economy. Alterna- 
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“© Further intensifying the potential impact of this stagnation are 
perceptible signs of decline in social mobility—for example, 
educational mobility. Thus, from 1960 to 1978, the percentage of 
day-course middle-school graduates admitted to full-time day studies 
in higher education establishments declined from 36.4 percent to 20.7 
percent. See Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1978 g., pp., 468, 478: 
and Narodnoye khozyaystvo SSSR v 1968 g. (The USSR National 
Economy in 1968), Moscow, Statistika, 1969, p. 687. 

27 CIA, Estimated Soviet Defense Spending in Rubles, 1970-1975, 
SR 76-101210, Washington, DC, May 1976. 

28 CIA, Soviet and US Defense Activities, 1970-79: A Dollar Cost 
Comparison, SR 80-10005, Washington, DC, January 1980. According 
to this report, the 3 percent rate of increase was based upon dollar 
calculations; calculated in rubles and Soviet prices, the rate would 
have been 4-5 percent. 
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tively, it could allow the rate of increase in military 
spending to slow, at the risk of possible deterioration 
in the USSR’s military posture vis-a-vis the West. Con- 
sequently, there would appear to be significant eco- 
nomic disincentives for the Soviet side to get involved 
in an unrestricted arms race, above and beyond the 
fact that such a race could enhance the risk of war 
between the superpowers. 

One caveat is necessary here. If the Soviet lead- 
ership concludes that the USSR’s basic security is en- 
dangered, whether by a more rapid military buildup in 
the West or by a modernizing China, Moscow will 
doubtless take appropriate measures to increase mili- 
tary procurements regardless of costs. Nevertheless, 
two simple points should be made: (a) The cost of any 
step-up in military expenditures will be much higher, 
the burden much more painful, than at any time in the 
post-Stalin era. (b) Under these circumstances, the 
Soviet leaders’ once almost automatic satisfaction of 
the demands and requirements of their military estab- 
lishment may become much more tempered, and 
proposed expansions of military programs may be 
subjected to a much closer, more critical scrutiny. 


| Political Repercussions 


The economic dilemmas facing the Soviet Union in 
the 1980’s have a number of important potential 
| political repercussions. To be sure, major emergen- 
| cies in the economic, social, or political arenas are 
nothing new to the USSR; it has solved or coexisted 
| with a number of them in its history. Yet, neither the 
post-Stalin leadership nor the Soviet system itself as it 
exists today is conditioned to deal with the kinds of 
|}emergencies looming in the 1980’s. In the past, 
| problems tended to be concentrated in one area at a 
| time and/or were responsive to a mass mobilization 
effort—what one might call the strategy of a ham- 
merblow. The approaching problems are spread 
across the board to many vital areas and require 
‘| sophisticated manipulation simultaneously on many 
levels—what might be called the strategy of a scalpel. 

On one front, the problem of declining growth calls 
for a fundamental reform of the entire system of plan- 
ning and management, with obvious political ramifica- 
tions. The Soviet leadership simply cannot reverse the 
reduction in the rates of growth merely by exercising 
the traditional policy levers under its control. While a 
strong, imaginative, highly interventionist leadership 
redirecting resources at the macroeconomic level may 
bring, and is in fact a sine qua non of, partial success, 
the Achilles’ heel of the Soviet political economy re- 


mains its microeconomic structures, which are highly 
inefficient, lacking in autonomy, and discouraging to 
innovation. 

The pressures on resources discussed above 
likewise will create new tensions within the Soviet 
decision-making apparatus, testing its ability (de- 
veloped under Brezhnev) to arrive at collective deci- 
sions through a process of bargaining and com- 
promise. The relatively low level of conflict among 
Soviet party and state administrative elites in the 
1970's reflected changes made in the structure of the 
Soviet party-state over the last decade, as well as the 
policies pursued by the post-Khrushchev leadership in 
organizational, political, economic, and ideological 
matters. In the first years, the result was improvement 
in the power position and satisfaction of the group 
interests of almost all institutional segments of the 
Soviet political elite. This situation was reinforced by 
the healthy rate of growth of the Soviet economy, 
which made possible the partial satisfaction of the ex- 
pectations of all elite groups. The declining growth 
rates of the 1980’s and resulting budgetary con- 
Straints will create conditions for a much sharper 
competition for allocations among interest groups, i.e., 
for a much less benign political climate. 

No easy choices are available to any set of Soviet 
leaders in the 1980's. The resource allocation dilem- 
mas that loom are likely to prove increasingly intracta- 
ble from a political as well as an economic standpoint. 
There will be strongly conflicting pressures from dif- 
ferent elements within the Soviet bureaucracy to in- 
crease investment, to maintain consumption levels 
and keep up allocations to agriculture, and to avoid 
cutbacks in military spending. Whether the post- 
Brezhnev leadership will be strong enough to impose 
a coherent and effective strategy for dealing with these 
demands is uncertain. What is clear is that in the 
mid-1980’s, marginal shifts in resource allocations will 
become more and more contested as energy and 
labor shortages take their toll. 

The unavoidable major shortages in manpower that 
are coming and the increased economic importance 
of those labor increments that do emerge may exacer- 
bate the ethnic-national problems of the Soviet Union, 
especially with regard to the areas inhabited by Mus- 
lim peoples. (This is in addition to the general in- 
crease in interrepublic competition for resources that 
one would expect to result from any economic slow- 
down.) It is almost exclusively from the Muslim popu- 
lation living in Central Asia and Transcaucasia that the 
new Soviet labor force in the mid-1980’s will stem. As 
noted above, this situation presents the Soviet lead- 
ership with two choices—to try to “persuade” the new 
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labor force to move to European Russia or Siberia or to 
try to move a major part of the investment activity to 
the labor supply in Central Asia.?9 

A large-scale out-migration of the Muslim popula- 
tion to labor-short areas of the European Soviet Union 
is not likely, and Soviet authorities have not acted as if 
they believe that encouraging such an out-migration 
would prove a successful policy. Beyond the consid- 
erable cultural barriers inhibiting emigration, there are 
economic factors—such as the relatively high rural 
living standards in Central Asia—that strengthen the 
ties of the Central Asians to their native areas. 

Adoption of the second alternative could have sev- 
eral adverse consequences. First, it could foster a 
great deal of dissatisfaction among the European re- 
publics of the USSR by diverting contested capital re- 
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°° For further discussion of this problem, see Michael Rywkin, 
“Central Asia and Soviet Manpower,’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), January-February 1979, pp. 1-13. 


sources to areas of non-European nationality (such 
dissatisfaction would, of course, be intensified by a 
simultaneous diversion of capital to Siberia as well). 
Second, it could create among the Central Asians so- 
cial and cultural stresses of the kind inherent in rapid 
industrialization. Finally, it could increase the hostility 
of native political-administrative elites to encroach- 
ment on their autonomy, particularly personified in the 
additional Russian bureaucrats who would certainly 
come to Central Asia in connection with any massive 
influx of Russian capital. 

In allocating resources and contemplating the pos- 
sibility of economic slowdown and energy shortages in 
the USSR, Soviet leaders must also weigh the possible 
impact of these developments on economic and politi- 
cal relations with its East European client states. The 
latter rely heavily on the Soviet Union for energy and 
raw materials, and their needs in these areas are likely 
to increase in the 1980’s. Yet, drastic reductions in 
Soviet oil exports to Eastern Europe may be the only 
way for Moscow to contain the damages to the Soviet 
economy of the energy shortage likely to emerge in the 
USSR by 1985. 

Moscow's ability to deliver energy and raw materials 
has long been one positive means of enticing, rather 
than having to compel, East European ruling elites to 
maintain their allegiance to the Soviet Union. Fur- 
thermore, economic difficulties in these countries 
have a tendency to translate quickly and directly into 
dangerous sociopolitical instability. As things stand, 
however, economic prospects for the East European 
Communist countries in the 1980's are, if anything, 
less promising than those for the Soviet Union, par- 
ticularly in the cases of Poland and East Germany, 
and to a lesser extent Czechoslovakia. The countries 
of Eastern Europe have a heavy and growing indebt- 
edness to the West, and any Soviet decision that 
would force them to find their needed energy re- 
sources outside the Soviet Union—in hard-currency 
markets—would be a major blow, one that might not 
only endanger political stability in individual countries 
but also undermine allegiance to Moscow.*° 

The USSR has experienced troubles with its East 
European empire in the past, but these have tended to 
crop up in different countries at different times. As a 
consequence, Moscow has managed to deal with 
them individually. But the economic squeeze of the 
1980’s would seem to diminish the chances that this 
good fortune will last. 


3° On these matters, see Ernst Kux, “Growing Tensions in Eastern 
Europe,” ibid., March-April 1980, pp. 21-37. 
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The continuing economic slowdown, and especially 
the oil situation, will likewise create pressures for ad- 
justment of Soviet trade policy with other areas in the 
1980's. Moscow will need imports from the West more 
than ever before, and the leadership may have to 
abandon its current conservative financial stance re- 
garding trade with the West. The Soviets will continue 
to require substantial imports of grain, steel products 
(especially large-diameter pipe for oil and gas 
pipelines), and a wide range of other oil and gas tech- 
nology. But, as domestic oil production trails off and 
Moscow attempts to satisfy competing East European 
and domestic Soviet energy needs, oil exports for hard 
currency are likely to fall. This state of affairs will limit 
Moscow’s capacity to import grain, steel, and Western 
machinery and equipment. Maintenance and expan- 
sion of Soviet trade with the developed capitalist states 

will thus depend increasingly upon Moscow's willing- 

ness and ability to increase markedly the USSR’s 
medium- and long-term debt to those states, as well 
as upon its success in negotiating compensation 
agreements with Western firms so as to ensure an ex- 
pansion of exports. 

That such an adjustment in Soviet policy will ac- 
tually occur is not altogether certain, but it is a real 
possibility. After all, the Soviet leadership in the 
1970's made a basic decision to turn from an autarkic 
economic policy toward greater dependence on ex- 
change with the West. This decision provided the 
background to, and served as a concomitant of, the 
USSR’s switch to détente in foreign policy. Sub- 
sequently, to be sure, the policy of détente did not 
bring the USSR all the economic benefits that Soviet 


leaders had originally envisioned it would, and Mos- 
cow itself cast doubt on the viability of the policy by 
interpreting détente as giving it freedom to undertake 
military and military-oriented activities in the non- 
European areas of political competition between the 
USSR and the United States. However, it is conceiva- 
ble that if the United States succeeds in convincing 
Soviet leaders of, on the one hand, its resolve and 
ability to resist Moscow’s interpretation of what dé- 
tente permits the USSR to do militarily in the Third 
World and, on the other, its willingness to engage in 
real economic cooperation with the USSR, Soviet 
leaders will feel greater pressure for restraint about 
trying to exploit marginal targets of opportunity and 
will focus upon the economic considerations that in- 
clined them toward the détente policy in the first 
place. Certainly, the objective aspects of the situation 
would seem to impel them in that direction. 


Decision Framework 


Today, as the Soviet economic plan for 1981-85 is 
being formulated and measures directed toward the 
1990’s are being approved, the pressures and dilem- 
mas discussed above are already objective facts of 
Soviet socioeconomic and political life. Moreover, they 
are likely to intensify in the coming years. The Soviet 
leadership must clearly make some hard decisions in 
the near future and then be willing and able to adjust 
them subsequently to evolving reality over the coming 
decade. These decisions will determine not so much 
the degree of the Soviet economic slowdown in the 


The Soviet freighter Zarechensk unloading wide-diameter stee! pipes for gas transmission at Murmansk. The 
pipes, manufactured by the West German Mannesmann firm, are to be used to exploit Soviet gas deposits and 
are to be paid for by exports of natural gas to West Germany. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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next five-year plan—this is almost preordained—but 
who in the main will lose because of it and, as impor- 
tant, what steps can still be taken to reverse the trend 
and salvage as much as possible by the end of the 
1980’s. 

Just how Soviet leaders react to the domestic eco- 
nomic problems that are going to accumulate during 
the 1980's will depend on four major variables: (1) the 
degree of the actual slowdown in the next decade, (2) 
their perceptions of the long-range economic pros- 
pects, (3) the degree of maneuverability that they 
have available to them in dealing with economic 
problems, and (4) the influence of the political suc- 
cession to Brezhnev on their economic policies. Let us 
examine each of these in order. 

With regard to the first, Soviet and Western 
economists, while agreeing that the 1980's will see a 
slowdown in Soviet economic growth, differ signifi- 
cantly in their evaluations of the likely extent of that 
slowdown. As noted above, the projections range from 
a prediction of stagnation of Soviet GNP at the pes- 
simistic extreme, through annual growth at a slow 1.0 
to 1.5 percent rate, to annual growth of 2.5 to 3.0 per- 
cent in the most optimistic projections. (Soviet 
economists with whom | have discussed the matter in 
Moscow incline toward the latter estimates, with some 
dissent on the downward side.) Differences in the 
Prognosis stem in part from evaluations of the Soviet 
leadership’s ability to counter the trend with intelligent 
and reformist policies. A more significant source, 
however, is varying opinions about the likely mag- 
nitude of the Soviet energy shortage and the options 
available to minimize its impact. 

For an economist to forecast the annual growth rate 
of an enormous economy over long periods of time is 
of course a risky and inexact enterprise. In the Soviet 
case, the only certainty among economists is the pre- 
diction that rates will decline. For the political analyst, 
however, the degree of decline is the most crucial 
element in estimating sociopolitical consequences. In 
the case of the Soviet Union, realization of the most 
pessimistic alternative—stagnation—or even a growth 
rate of 1.0 to 1.5 percent would precipitate a 
sociopolitical crisis of major proportions. By contrast, 
the most optimistic alternative—a 3 percent growth 
rate—would, while creating serious problems for the 
system, maintain conditions permitting Soviet leaders 
to “muddle through,” especially in the first years of 
the decade. Although the extreme points of the con- 
tinuum cannot be overlooked in any analysis of the 
sociopolitical implications of slowdown, a mean posi- 
tion is the more likely outcome in the next decade. 
Both the most and the least pessimistic alternatives 


would require for their fulfillment a rare confluence of 


either the most favorable or the least favorable passive 
and active factors, and a random distribution of those 
factors would appear a more realistic expectation. 

When we come to the question of how Soviet lead- 
ers view the long-range prospects for the Soviet econ- 
omy, i.e., of what they see beyond the difficulties of 
the 1980's, a fundamental point needs to be made. 
The Soviet leadership acknowledges that the trend to- 
ward a slowdown of economic growth is a secular one 
brought about by the limits of Soviet extensive growth, 
and they have spoken of the need to stimulate the in- 
tensive factors of production, particularly productivity 
and technological progress, in order to counteract the 
trend.*’ Moreover, they appear to recognize that the 
impact of the next decade’s decline in growth will be 
seriously aggravated by the projected situations with 
regard to energy supply and the distribution of the 
population.** However, things farther down the road, 
beyond the 1980’s, may look different to them. 

In the case of the demographic situation, for exam- 
ple, all signs point to a considerable improvement in 
the 1990's. If the supply of new labor is not likely to 
return to the peak of the early 1970’s, it will rise 
sharply as compared to the mid-1980’s.33 

The energy situation is more complicated and un- 
predictable. As we well know, the Soviet Union pos- 
sesses the largest known reserves of oil of any country 
in the world. But the bulk of these are located in re- 
gions of Siberia and the Far East that are most difficult 
to reach, explore, and exploit. Without sizable invest- 
ments of capital, Western technology, and time, these 
areas cannot be developed. Thus, a major policy deci- 
sion is required. Unless a decision for an all-out attack 
on the energy problem from the supply side is made 
soon, the present trend will not be reversed by the late 
1980's or early 1990's. If it is made soon, then the 
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31 Kosygin in his Planovoye khozyaystvo article cited above spoke 
emphatically of the need for “intensification of production, relentless 
growth of its efficiency.’ Referring to capital construction, the Soviet 
premier stated, “For many years we rapidly increased the volume of 
capital investments, the rate of growth of which markedly exceeded the 
rate of growth of national income. From the results of three years of the 
current five-year period, the rate of growth of produced national 
income was higher than the growth of capital investments. This is a 
Positive tendency, bearing witness to increase in the efficiency of 
social production.” 

32 For example, Kosygin has declared: “We must learn to manage 
efficiently and successfully develop the economy under 
conditions of an unchanged and in the long term even an absolutely 
decreasing number of persons employed in material production.” 

Ibid. 

33 From 1990 to 1991, the natural increase of the Soviet working-age 
population should be some 500,000; from 1995 to 1996, some 800,000. 
Unpublished estimates prepared by the Foreign Demographic Analysis 
Division of the US Bureau of the Census. 
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| specific difficulties of the 1980’s might well be al- 
leviated by the start of the next decade. 

In light of this general picture, the Soviet leaders of 
the 1980’s might well make decisions that are the 
least difficult politically. They may choose to “tough it 
through”’ the next decade and await better times in the 
1990’s. This would, of course, again postpone con- 
fronting the basic long-range problem of Soviet de- 
velopment—the need to adjust the managerial- 
planning instruments of the economy to the require- 
ment of intensive growth. Such a policy could be seen 
as “muddling through” at a lower level of achieve- 
ment. 

However, this brings us to the third set of consid- 
erations. The policy of “muddling through” or “busi- 
ness as usual” depends heavily on the margin of ma- 
neuverability available in the 1980's for allocating re- 
sources. In the long run, it seems that the simultane- 
ous pursuit of increased military spending, rising con- 
sumption, and growing overall investment—that is, the 
policy of the Brezhnev era—cannot be sustained. In 
the short run, the Soviet leadership can hope to pre- 
serve military and consumer priorities by cutting over- 
all investment sharply. According to a recent estimate, 
a reduction by one half in the growth of investment 
(which would fall most heavily on availability of funds 
for the capital goods industries and on long-range ag- 
ricultural investment) would permit continuation of the 
rise in military spending at present levels and a rate of 
increase in consumption of approximately 1.5 percent 
a year.** Such a strategy of drastic cuts in investment 
growth in the coming five-year plan would permit, for a 
time at least, production of both guns and butter. 

The crucial term here is “for a time.” In the longer 
run, such a policy cannot provide a solution. First of 
all, a decision to cut both investment growth and the 
proportion of investment in the GNP would presuma- 
bly be predicated to a large extent on the assumption 
that the energy shortages of the early and mid-1980’s 
would leave underutilized larger industrial capacities 
than is normal under Soviet conditions and that there- 
fore an effort to utilize them more fully would produce 
industrial growth without additional investments. 
However, this kind of procedure could only be a one- 
time operation. By the mid-1980’s—if we assume the 
correctness of the possible Soviet calculation—the re- 
serve of underutilized capacities would have been 
largely exploited once and for all. The investment star- 
vation of the Soviet economy would then begin to be 
felt very deeply, and this time there would be no pos- 


34 See Licari and Whitehouse, loc. cit. 
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sibility of avoiding difficult allocation decisions on the 
macroeconomic level. 

Second, and more important, if there has ever been 
a time in the development of the USSR since Stalin 
that large investments have been needed, it is now. 
For example, the energy situation itself cannot be 
ameliorated without gigantic inputs into the develop- 
ment of Siberia and the Far East. One has to assume 
that this is clear to any configuration of Soviet leaders 
and that therefore the investment cuts would be made 
primarily in other economic sectors. But draconian 
cuts in other economic sectors would frustrate the 
immediate needs of technological progress and the 
essential renovation of the outmoded Soviet industrial 
plant. Their effect would only be to deepen the decline 
+h Soviet economic growth and to produce yet another 
delay, costly in the long haul, in maximization of the 
intensive factors of Soviet growth. Thus, such a course 
might postpone hard choices and avoid far-reaching 
reforms, but it would solve nothing, as would become 
painfully evident by the mid-1980's. 

Yet the situation is rendered even more complex 
and unpredictable by the fact that these economic 
decisions will be made in an environment of succes- 
sion politics. The process of succession—combining 
the ultimate replacement of the top leader with an in- 
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evitable turnover of major proportions in the top cen- 
tral elite and entrance into high political roles of the 
representatives of the post-Stalin generation of 
elites—has for all practical purposes already begun.*® 

Departure of the Great Purge generation of leaders 
is in itself an important turning point in Soviet political 
history, and its coincidence with a major turning point 
in Soviet economic history marks a time of unusual 
opportunities and openings for change. However, the 
Soviet Union will be able to capitalize on these oppor- 
tunities only if its new leadership is imaginative and 
(what is crucial) strong. How soon is such a strong 
leadership likely to emerge from the succession proc- 
ess? 

The most probable course of development after 
Brezhnev’s departure is the selection of an interim 
leader, who during a short term of two to four years in 
office will fail to achieve a strong position within the 
oligarchy and will yield to a younger leader, who will in 
turn require several years to consolidate his power. In 
this event, the earliest that one may have a strong 
leader is the second half of the 1980's. 

There are, of course, other possibilities. For exam- 
ple, an interim leader chosen from the Brezhnev gen- 
eration could remain in office longer than suggested 
above. He might hold strong opinions different from 
those of his colleagues on the desirable direction of 
Soviet policies, and he might succeed in allying him- 
self with a younger generation of officials whom he 
would introduce in large numbers into the central 
hierarchy. It is not to be excluded, either, that 
Brezhnev might be followed directly by a younger 
leader and that the entire pattern of interim succes- 
sion might thereby be avoided. While these last two 
scenarios might surface a strong and established 
leadership team before the mid-1980’s, they appear 
less likely than the one suggested above. 


Prospects for Change 


In the 1970's, the Soviet system displayed a high 
level of stability and of continuity, and a marginality of 
change. But the pressures for change that will emerge 
in the current decade may seriously shake this stabil- 
ity. To be sure, any changes that might ensue from 
such pressures during the 1980's in all probability 
would not constitute a systemic crisis and would not 
lead to a transformation of the Soviet system of gov- 
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35 See Seweryn Bialer, “Succession and Turnover of Soviet Elites,” 
Journal of International Affairs (New York, NY), Fall/Winter 1978, 
pp. 181-200. 


ernment; nevertheless, they might make the Soviet 
Union significantly different from the Soviet Union of 
the 1970's. 

In 1979, according to information from Moscow, a 
new major reform of Soviet economic planning and 
management was already under active discussion in 
central institutions. An official resolution seeming to 
suggest that one is forthcoming was published in the 
Summer of the year.*® Speaking with Soviet 
economists and political scientists, one is struck by 
the extent to which the need for major reform is rec- 
ognized and the introduction of one is expected. What 
the focal point of such a reform should be is obviously 
a matter of dispute and major differences of opinion. 

As far as it is possible to judge, the reform that is 
being actively discussed or prepared will attempt to 
reconcile: two basic but clashing tendencies with re- 
spect to reform. One of these tendencies is to respond 
to the new difficulties and demands primarily with 
greater centralization and more discipline, accom- 
panied by a better flow and processing of information 
between the micro- and macroeconomic levels. The 
other tendency is to switch the center of gravity of 
everyday economic decision-making to the direct pro- 
ducer and to intermediate links between the producer 
and the macroeconomic level. This would require a 
radical shift in the weight of quantitative and qualita- 
tive planning indices, in the system of incentives and 
rewards, and in the type of association between plan- 
ning, supplying, and production units. Of these, incen- 
tives are crucial. It is, after all, not a lack of proficient 
cadres that restrains the effectiveness of Soviet enter- 
prises. Soviet industry today employs three times as 
many engineers as does US industry, but the USSR’s 
industrial output is only two thirds that of the US. 
Soviet agriculture employs five times as many agron- 
omists, but its productivity is less than one third that 
of US agriculture. The existing system of planning, in- 
centives, and rewards discourages innovation, en- 
courages waste, and punishes initiative. 

Unfortunately, a reform—such as appears to be in 
the works—aimed at partially satisfying both these 
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36 In July, the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and the USSR Council of Ministers adopted an extensive 
and important resolution, “On Improving Planning and Strengthening 
the Economic Mechanism's Influence in Enhancing Production 
Efficiency and Work Quality.’’ The text was printed in Pravda, July 29, 
1979, and a translation is available in The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press (Columbus, OH), Aug. 22, 1979, pp. 1-6, 14. 

The most noteworthy departure in this resolution was the decision to 
increase the role of the five-year plans as against the annual plans. If 
implemented, this decision could lead to a decline in day-to-day 
supervision by planning authorities and increase the flexibility of 
management. 
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tendencies would seem to ensure the worst possible 
results. It would probably produce no more improve- 
ments in the qualitative indices of economic perform- 
ance — which are now decisive—than the other re- 
forms which have preceded it. 

The Soviet Union has many very talented econ- 
omists and planners, and has major research in- 
stitutions well suited to the job of remodeling the sys- 
tem of planning and management. Moreover, virtually 
everyone, not only among experts but among party 
and government leaders as well, admits that the pres- 
ent system is able to manage economic growth well 
only when that growth is based on increased amounts 
of the basic factors of production. It is generally ac- 
cepted that some change of the economic system is 
required in order to generate growth based on in- 
creased efficiency per factor unit. 

Yet while this truth is basically accepted by all, 
there enters a crucial set of subquestions which pro- 
voke acrimonious disagreement or simply vacillation 
and paralysis. For example, How far-reaching do 
changes have to be to activate “intensive” factors of 
growth? What changes should there be? How should 
the transition from the existing to a new economic 
mechanism be effected? What will convince the sys- 
tem directors that the gains from the reforms will be a 
fair trade-off for undesirable political side-effects and 
interim high costs? 

On the surface, questions of the extent and nature 
of the reforms seem the most hotly debated between 
the centralizers and the supporters of a flexible ap- 
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proach.?” A large group of Soviet economists and vir- 
tually all Western specialists would agree that small- 
scale tinkering can no longer suffice and that ‘‘What is 
to be done” is to change from a system of guidance 
based on administrative orders to one based on eco- 
nomic parameters.*® Such a change would constitute 
a major watershed, the ramifications of which for a 
socialist economy were described by the late Polish 
émigré economist Janusz Zielinski thus: 


It seems that such a watershed does exist in terms of 
the abolition (or retention) of direct planning at plan 
executants level. It is extremely important to notice 
that abolition of direct planning at plan executants 
level means also the abolition of the ratchet 
principle—planning (and rewarding) from the 
achieved leve!l—with all its far-reaching negative eco- 
nomic consequences both in the sphere of plan con- 
struction (bargaining for low/high input/output plans, 
falsifying information in the planning process) and in 
its implementation (keeping “reserves” for use in the 
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37 Even Brezhnev, in his Nov. 27, 1979, Central Committee speech 
cited in fn. 5, has borne witness to the conflict: ‘It is important that 
higher bodies do not infringe on the rights given to enterprises, 
associations, and labor collectives.” 

38 The contrast between the two approaches has been capsulized by 
a Hungarian economist in the following fashion: “The difference 
between the socialist market model according to plan and the model 
relying on plan directives can be summed up by saying that [in the 
former case] the planning of the national economy is kept up but 
obligatory plan indices are omitted.” B. Csikos-Nagy, Socialist 
Economic Policy, London, Longman, 1973, p. 44. 
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Line management of Soviet industry: a session of the technical council of the BELAVTOMAZ production associ- 
ation in Minsk, Belorussia. BELAVTOMAZ manufactures heavy-duty trucks. 


planning period, which means keeping actual enter- 
prise productivity permanently below what its manag- 
ers know to be possible).°° 


However, the crux of the difficulties concerning the re- 
form may well have to do with the other two questions 
—the mechanism of its introduction and the probable 
political-economic trade-offs.*° 

There exist three clear, interconnected sets of con- 
tradictions with regard to the last two questions which 
tend to constitute a vicious circle, impeding any seri- 
ous effort to introduce reforms in the Soviet system. 
First, the initial period of reform is immensely costly, 
not unlike investment in a plant before it starts to pro- 
duce. Disorganization is inevitable; temporary decline 
in productivity, most likely. Reserves are required to 
carry the economy through this difficult initial stage. 
However, the poor shape of the economy and the 
tautness of present planning—factors which would in- 


39 Janusz G. Zielinski, “On System Remodeling in Poland: A 
Pragmatic Approach,” Soviet Studies (Glasgow), January 1978, p. 6. 
Emphasis in original. 

4° Zielinski, loc. cit., discusses these problems. His essay launched 
a general discussion of economic reforms in Communist societies, 
published in subsequent issues of Soviet Studies. 
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duce the leadership to introduce the reform in the first 
place—leave few such reserves. Second, only a far- 
reaching reform has a chance to be effective in the 
long run and is worth trying. Yet a far-reaching reform 
is the most difficult. It requires the change of deeply 
ingrained habits, of ways of doing business which 
have been inculcated through generations. If the need 
for thorough reform is not generally recognized, it 
must be forced through by a strong, consistent lead- 
ership. Third, the effective introduction of a far- 
reaching reform has to be carried out without hesita- 
tion across the board, not in a piecemeal way. But 
until the effects of such a reform are tested and rec- 
ognized as effective, the necessary determination and 
consistency are likely to be lacking. 

As we know from past Soviet experience (particu- 
larly the flirtation with Libermanism 4"), the response to 
these contradictions tends to be largely self-defeating. 
Of all the variants of reform, the leadership selects the 
one that would cause the least disturbance and would 


41 The theories of Yevsey Liberman figured strongly in reforms 
discussed and partially introduced at the outset of the Brezhnev era. 
The reforms were supposedly designed to increase the role of material 
incentives and profit-based performance indicators in decision-making 
by enterprise managers. 
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require the least cost and effort—that is to say, a 
compromise solution. Instead of introducing it across 
the board and with determination, they want to try it 
on an experimental basis and limited scale. Con- 
sequently, the results of the reform are far from con- 
clusive and even disappointing, an outcome that in 
turn fuels the arguments of opponents, who prevent 
its further implementation. The leadership reverts to 
traditional ways of doing business and further half- 
hearted tinkering with the system. Piecemeal and 
well-intentioned partial reforms, instead of transform- 
ing the traditional economic system, are absorbed and 
changed by this system. This political mechanism ex- 
plains the inherent stability of the traditional economic 
system and the inherent instability of reform efforts in 
the Soviet Union. 

One should not make the mistake of picturing the 
Soviet reform debate as one between reluctant central 
leaders, on the one hand, and eager plant managers, 
on the other hand. The divisions are much more 
blurred and twisted, running vertically and zigzag 
throughout the political-managerial establishment. If 
anything, the inertia might even be stronger at the bot- 
tom and middle levels than at the top. As one Western 
analyst recently observed, “After sixty years of experi- 
ence with a socialist economy.“run by government 
agencies ..., nearly everyone seems to have found 
ways to turn its shortcomings to individual advan- 
tage.’ ** In this situation, the top central leadership 
has not merely to agree to a reform to make it a reality, 
it has to push hard to overcome the resistance of habit 
and interest at lower levels if it wants to succeed. 


42 Gertrude E. Schroeder, ‘The Soviet Economy on a Treadmill of 
Reforms,” in Soviet Economy in a Time of Change, Vol. 1, p. 313. 


For all these reasons, it is easy to understand why 
one analysis has concluded: 


...@ Major economic reform would disturb estab- 
lished balances in both political and economic power. 
It would be strongly opposed by the state bureaucracy 
where jobs, careers, and political influence would be 
at stake, as well as by the party bureaucracy, whose 
control over economic decision-making and resource 
allocation would be threatened. Faced with uncertain 
long-run benefits, probably high short-run costs, and 
certain strong opposition, a Soviet leadership of any 
foreseeable composition would probably opt against 
taking such risks.** 


Yet such a judgment may be premature. 

At no point in the past have the pressures for 
change been so great. This is not to argue that time is 
running out on the system, for it still possesses enor- 
mous reserves of stability. But the economic 
emergencies facing the Soviet Union in the 1980's, 
when combined with the opening afforded by the ap- 
proaching succession of leadership and elites, seem 
uniquely conducive to serious efforts to reform the 
traditional economic system. Should actual Soviet 
growth and energy problems in the 1980's fall within 
the range of the most pessimistic of the projections 
noted above, the USSR will need a reform—and a 
successful one at that—to avoid being condemned to 
a process not simply of ‘muddling through,” but of 
“muddling down.” 


43 CIA, Organization and Management in the Soviet Economy: The 
Search for Panaceas, ER 77-10769, Washington, DC, December 
1977, p. 21. 
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By George W. Breslauer 


ith the Brezhnev succession almost upon us, 

discussion of the future of the Soviet Union 

has acquired an unusual measure of topical 
interest and importance. Aside from questions of sys- 
temic stability, observers typically are interested in 
such questions as who is likely to occupy the leading 
positions in the Soviet government and Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), what challenges 
(socioeconomic, political, and international) are likely 
to face the new Soviet leaders, and how the new 
Soviet leaders are likely to respond to those chal- 
lenges. This article will focus on the last of these 
questions—specifically, on the prospects for signifi- 
cant change in Soviet foreign and domestic policy 
during the 1980's. 

In approaching the subject, it is important to recog- 
nize that this will be the third major political succes- 
sion since the death of Yosif Stalin, and we would be 
unwise to ignore the courses of past successions in 
constructing our images of the future.’ This article, 
then, will begin by exploring the successions after the 
death of Stalin and the fall of Nikita Khrushchev in 
1964, with particular reference to two questions. What 
has been the impact of political succession on the 
Soviet policy agenda, and how has the political proc- 
ess involved in changing administrations affected the 
timing and types of policies considered and adopted? 
In this undertaking, it should be noted, the emphasis 
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Group on Domestic Sources of Soviet Foreign Policy, 
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will be on similarities in policy and process during the 
rise of Khrushchev and Leonid |. Brezhnev, similarities 
that existed despite manifold differences between the 
two men in personality, concrete policy preferences, 
degree of utopianism, amount of power, and the 
domestic and international context of their policy ini- 
tiatives. Such emphasis will tend to control, if only in a 
limited way, for the impact of personality on policy 
choices. 

One cannot, however, uncritically assume that past 
patterns will recur, and mechanistically project the 
past into the future. Indeed, there are new factors in 
Soviet politics and policy and in the international con- 
text in the 1980’s that could alter those patterns. 
Some could affect the timing of change, and others, 
the content of change. Obviously, the future holds 
many possibilities. Thus, the article will assess the 
new factors at work and then the implications for the 
post-Brezhnev period. On balance, | will argue, factors 
related to internal Soviet politics are not likely to elimi- 
nate an intra-elite reformist impulse that has persisted 
through a quarter century of the post-Stalin era. If that 
impulse does not survive, the cause will probably lie in 
significant new factors in international politics. 


Patterns of Political Succession 


In turning first to previous successions, it is essen- 
tial to keep in mind at the outset several general as- 
pects of political succession in the USSR. 

First, political succession in the Soviet Union has 
been a prolonged process. After the death of Stalin in 
March 1953, the political succession lasted through 


1 George W. Breslauer, “Images of the Future and Lessons of the 
Past,’ in Robert Wesson, Ed., The Soviet Union: Looking to the 
1980's, Millwood, NY, Kraus International Publications, 1980. 
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December 1959, when the Central Committee ap- 
proved Khrushchev’s demand for a one-third cut in 
Soviet ground forces, an act that in turn capped 
Khrushchev's efforts to flesh out the foreign policy im- 
plications of the comprehensive program he had pre- 
sented at the 21st Party Congress earlier that year. 
Similarly, after the ouster of Khrushchev in October 
1964, the political succession lasted through 
November 1971, when a Central Committee Plenum 
endorsed Brezhnev’s foreign policy measures of that 
year, an endorsement that in turn capped Brezhnev’s 
efforts to flesh out the foreign policy implications of 
the comprehensive program he had presented at the 
24th Party Congress earlier that year. In both cases, 
the process of political succession lasted approxi- 
mately seven years. 

Second, although precise turning points within 
these long periods are difficult to pin down, it is 
nonetheless possible to discern two stages in each 
succession. The first stage lasted roughly four 
years—from March 1953 to early 1957 for 
Khrushchev and from October 1964 to late 1968 for 
Brezhnev. In each instance, it was characterized by 
rival programs for significant change in policy and 
structure, by zigzags in policy, and by the polarization 
of positions as policy disputes fed into the power 
struggle and as the major protagonists seized on op- 
portunities to portray their rivals in an unfavorable 
light. During this stage, the party leader maneuvered 
against his rivals in the leadership and began his 
gradual rise—but did not yet achieve complete as- 
cendancy. The second stage lasted nearly three 
years—from early or mid-1957 to December 1959 for 
Khrushchev and from late 1968 or early 1969 to 
November 1971 for Brezhnev. In each instance, it was 
characterized by the ascendancy of the party leader, ? 
by the forging and presentation of a comprehensive 
program for structural reform and budgetary redis- 
tribution at home, and by Soviet initiatives to improve 
the prospects for US-Soviet collaboration abroad. 

Finally, the patterns of succession attest to the con- 
tinuing importance of what might be termed the 
“post-Stalin consensus.” Both within and between the 


2 To be sure, Khrushchev rose to a position of greater primacy than 
Brezhnev, but the trend within each administration was in the same 
direction. Moreover, some argue that Khrushchev had more power in 
1955 than in 1957-58. This contention, which flows from the ‘conflict 
model’ first elaborated by Carl Linden (Khrushchev and the Soviet 
Leadership, 1957-1964, Baltimore, MD, Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1966), is based upon a misreading of Khrushchev's policy 
preferences during the period 1957-59 and therefore upon the 
erroneous conclusion that he lost on many issues during that period. 
For a reexamination of the evidence, see George W. Breslauer, 
“Patterns of Leadership in the Soviet Union Since Stalin,’ unpublished 
book manuscript. 
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Leaders in Stage 1 of the Stalin succession: at left, 
G.M. Malenkov, and at right, N.S. Khrushchev. 
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Khrushchev and Brezhnev administrations, there has 
been a relatively broad agreement among the Soviet 
political elite that ‘“‘post-Stalinism” requires continuing 
attention to consumer satisfaction and welfare, relaxa- 
tion of international tensions through US-Soviet col- 
laboration to avoid nuclear confrontation, and the 
simultaneous expansion of the influence of the Soviet 
Union as a competitive global power. Some members 
of the political elite have embraced these goals as 
ends in themselves, and others have viewed them as 
little more than regrettable necessities. Nevertheless, 
since the death of Stalin, most members of the Soviet 
leadership have not disagreed over whether to pursue 
these ends. Rather, both within and between adminis- 
trations, they have differed over the strategies for at- 
taining these goals and over the costs to be incurred 
in seeking them (potentially including budgetary re- 
strictions on the military/heavy-industry complex, sac- 
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rifice of the values of autarky and foreign policy mili- 
tance as the guarantors of national security, and in- 
roads on the primacy of bureaucratic centralism and 
party interventionism as means of stimulating initiative 
in a planned economy).* In such a general context, 
“significant change” in policies would involve the ad- 
vancement of programs that explicitly challenge tradi- 
tional priorities and values for the sake of improving 
economic efficiency, raising consumer satisfaction, 
building the global influence of the Soviet Union, and 
achieving détente with the United States.* 

Such, in general outline, are the patterns of both the 
Stalin and Khrushchev successions. The particular 
character of each stage will now be set forth in greater 
detail. 


Stage | 


A common feature of Stage 1 of both political suc- 
cessions was the rapid emergence of rival policy pro- 
grams. Both the First Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee and the Chairman of the USSR Council of 
Ministers (Khrushchev and G.M. Malenkov in the first 
succession, and Brezhnev and A.N. Kosygin in the 
second) sponsored programs based upon competing 
approaches to problem-solving. While all four leaders 
offered programs that fell within the post-Stalin con- 
sensus, they differed most significantly over the costs 
to traditional values they were willing to bear for the 
sake of their programs. 

Thus, in the domestic realm, Malenkov advocated a 
program for expanded investment in light industry, 
conversion of selected heavy-industry and defense 
plants to the production of consumer goods, long-term 
and heavy investment in the intensive development of 
agriculture, deep cuts in the defense budget to help 
pay for these programs, and restraints on party ac- 
tivism in order to improve administrative efficiency. In 
the sphere of foreign policy, he emphasized collabora- 
tion with the United States to reduce international ten- 
sions and thereby to make cuts in the defense budget 
more feasible. Khrushchev, in contrast, developed a 
program that was far less redistributive of budgetary 
priorities than Malenkov’s, less challenging to tradi- 


3 Breslauer, “Patterns of Leadership,” Chaps. 2-4, 7-9. V.M. 
Molotov, however, was not a party to this consensus. 

* Throughout this article, | will refer to such programs as “reformism’’ 
or “moderate reformism.’’ My use of the term “reformism,” it should be 
noted, differs from the usage in Stephen F. Cohen, “The Friends and 
Foes of Change: Reformism and Conservatism in the Soviet Union,” 
Slavic Review (Urbana, IL), June 1979, where “reformism” refers to 
transformations in the political authority relationship between party 
officials and the masses. 


tional military and heavy-industry interests and values, 
and less accommodating to US sensibilities. Accord- 
ingly, in the domestic realm, he proposed a low-cost, 
short-term approach to solving the agricultural prob- 
lem (the Virgin Lands Program), an expensive pro- 
gram for modernization and expansion of the defense 
forces (with particular emphasis on nuclear missiles), 
and increased party activism and interventionism as a 
means of stimulating administrative initiative. In the 
sphere of foreign policy he sought to expand competi- 
tive activism vis-a-vis Western interests in the Third 
World and (to prove that such activisim was not in- 
compatible with the simultaneous search for col- 
laborative arrangements with the West) to reduce the 
threat of confrontation, war, and an unlimited arms 
race with the United States.® 

The differences between Brezhnev and Kosygin 
after Khrushchev’s ouster were neither as large nor as 
stark as those between Khrushchev and Malenkov, 
but in certain respects they were analogous. Like 
Malenkov, Kosygin championed the cause of light in- 
dustry in the battle for investments and advanced a 
program for administrative reform that, for the sake of 
economic efficiency, challenged the principle of party 
interventionism. In the realm of foreign policy, he en- 
dorsed the post-1965 rise in the defense budget, but 
his inclination was more to define the rise as a regret- 
table necessity and to insist on greater production of 
consumer goods in defense and heavy-industry enter- 
prises.® In contrast, Brezhnev, like Khrushchev in the 
mid-1950’s, identified himself with the agricultural 
sector (at the expense of light industry) and with a 
costly program for expansion and modernization of the 
armed forces. Brezhnev’s lyric endorsement of patri- 
otic themes and his strong and frequent repetition of 
the need for increases in the defense budget suggest 
that he was considerably less ambivalent than Kosygin 
on the issue and was determined (as Khrushchev had 
been) to “ride” the issue for personal political gain.’ 
Moreover, Brezhnev placed much greater emphasis 
than Kosygin on party activism and interventionism in 


5 On Khrushchev's and Malenkov's foreign policy differences, see 
Herbert S. Dinerstein, War and the Soviet Union, New York, NY, 
Praeger, 1959; and C. Grant Pendill, Jr., ‘‘ ‘Bipartisanship’ in Soviet 
Foreign Policy-Making,” in Erik P. Hoffmann and Frederick J. Fleron, 
Jr., Eds., The Conduct of Soviet Foreign Policy. London, Butterworth, 
1971. 

® On Kosygin’s insistence in this respect, see Robert Ehlers, Ed., 
Current Soviet Policies V: The Documentary Record of the 23rd 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Columbus, OH, 
American Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, 1973, 
p. 100; contrast Brezhnev's more tepid formulation in ibid., p. 21. 

7 See, for example, Leonid Brezhnev, Leninskim kursom (Ona 
Leninist Course), Moscow, Politizdat, 1970-79, Vol. 1, pp. 152-53, 
156-57, 160, 161, 165, 224-25, 249; see also Pravda (Moscow), 
July 11, 1965. 
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his approach to public administration. Thus, Kosygin 
paralleled Malenkov in his greater willingness to chal- 
lenge traditional values for the sake of administrative 
efficiency and consumer satisfaction, and Brezhnev 
paralleled Khrushchev in his more assertive defense 
of traditional values. 

During the first years of Stage 1, however, the direct 
confrontation between the top leaders was to some ex- 
tent kept in bounds by the restraints of collective 
leadership, by a division of labor among members of 
the Politburo (from 1952 to 1966, the Presidium), and 
by restriction of the policy-defining role of the party 
leader to a limited number of issue-areas. In the 
period 1953-55, for instance, Khrushchev’s speeches 
dealt almost exclusively with issues of agriculture, 
party organization, defense, and foreign policy. Mat- 
ters of culture, light industry, and industrial adminis- 
tration were primarily left to other members of the 
leadership. Similarly, during the first years of his ad- 
ministration, Brezhnev focused his attention largely on 
issues of agriculture, party organization, and defense 
as well as on symbolic-patriotic issues. Only as Stage 
1 progressed did both Khrushchev and Brezhnev 
begin to speak more frequently on questions of culture 
and industrial administration. But even then, neither 
one set forth his own comprehensive, integrated pro- 
gram for progress in all realms.® 

A second common feature of Stage 1 in both suc- 
cessions was the occurrence of policy zigzags and in- 
consistencies, which stemmed primarily from the divi- 
sion of labor within the leadership, rival policy ap- 
proaches, unavoidable interdependences among sec- 
tors, and the struggle for power. Thus, in 1953-54, 
Malenkov’s emphasis on light industry and consumer 
goods held sway, the defense budget was cut signifi- 
cantly, and Soviet policy toward the United States and 
Third World was restrained and noncompellent.® In- 
creased activism toward neutral countries and col- 


8 Khrushchev’s dramatic initiatives at the 20th Party Congress, in 
February 1956, do not contradict this generalization. The thrust of 
“destalinization” at the time was negative (though far-reaching), in that 
it emphasized destroying what was wrong with the previous political 
order rather than uniting the nation for the attainment of positive new 
goals in all realms. Similarly, Brezhnev’s speech at the 23rd Party 
Congress, in 1966, reiterated the premises of the agricultural and 
industrial reforms introduced in 1965; however, beyond this, it was 
largely negative in emphasizing the rejection of Khrushchev's 
leadership style. A comprehensive, positive program that defined the 
character of new relationships in all realms would have to await the 
24th Party Congress, in 1971. 

8 The concept of ‘‘compellence” has been suggested by Steven Walt, 
a graduate student in the Department of Political Science, University of 
California at Berkeley. A compellent approach forces solutions to 
critical issues but does not necessarily specify any particular means of 
doing so. Thus, it may be based on significant concessions or on 
militant confrontation. 


laborative emphases vis-a-vis the United States were 
on the policy agenda, but neither such activism nor 
such emphases were especially bold, far-reaching, or 
reflective of major Soviet concessions. In 1955, how- 
ever, Khrushchev saw to the reexpansion of the de- 
fense budget, the cutting of funds for light industry, 
and a more compellent foreign policy that intensified 
both competitive activism and collaboration with the 
United States—for example, the Czechoslovakian- 
Egyptian arms deal, expanded Soviet political and 
economic ties with neutral Asian states, rapproche- 
ment with Yugoslavia, the Geneva summit, the Aus- 
trian State Treaty, and substantive Soviet concessions 
on arms control. 

Khrushchev’s “secret speech” denouncing Stalin, 
delivered at the 20th Party Congress in February 
1956, represented an effort to seize the initiative from 
his political rivals, to expand his policy-defining role 
still further,’° and to break through traditional con- 
straints on what he saw as domestic and foreign policy 
progress. But the results of the speech were not what 
Khrushchev had anticipated, and by the end of 1956, 
his rivals made a short-lived effort to revise the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan and to institute a technocratic reform 
of industrial administration that would restrain party in- 
terventionism. Within a few months, Khrushchev 
launched a counteroffensive, one that entailed scrap- 
ping the current five-year plan, abolishing most cen- 
tral ministries, establishing regional economic coun- 
cils (sovnarkhozy), and expanding party interven- 
tionism throughout the economy. With this counterof- 
fensive began Stage 2 of the political succession. 

Policy zigzags during Stage 1 of the post-Khru- 
shchev succession were neither as frequent nor as 
far-reaching as those of the period 1953-57, perhaps 
because the Soviet political elite were less polarized 
after Khrushchev than they had been after Stalin. 
Nonetheless, the zigzags were real. The defense 
budget was initially cut in December 1964 but was 
raised again, sharply, in December 1965. Agricultural 
investment increased strikingly in the period 
1965-67, but at the September 1967 Central Commit- 
tee Plenum, decisions were reached to reduce agricul- 
tural investment by 25 percent and to raise welfare 
benefits, the defense budget, and investment in light 
industry. However, the decisions were soon over- 
turned, for in 1968, Brezhnev won a struggle over in- 


10 The concept of “role expansion” was introduced into the literature 
on Soviet elite politics by Grey Hodnett, “Succession Contingencies in 
the Soviet Union,’ Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), 
March-April 1975. 
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N.S. Khrushchev, former Soviet Communist Party First Secretary, addresses collective farmers in the village of 
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Shishinskoye in the Kustanay Oblast of Kazakhstan, part of the Virgin Lands. 


vestment priorities and saw to the reexpansion of in- 
vestment in agriculture at the expense of investment 
in light industry. Similarly, in the realm of administra- 
tive reform, the early policy of the Brezhnev regime 
(1964-66) pointed in the direction of meaningful re- 
Straints on party interventionism and a tentative com- 
mitment to move toward marketization. But the forces 
that favored party intervention were simultaneously 
regrouping, and, in 1967-68, they found the climate 
favorable for more frequent and more decisive inter- 
ventions. 

Shifts in foreign policy were fewer than in domestic 
policy, and fewer than they had been during Stage 1 
of the post-Stalin succession. These were ‘‘years of 
consolidation,”'’ during which the emphasis was on 
building up conventional and strategic military capa- 
bility and on expanding Soviet economic and military 
ties and presence in the Third World as opportunities 
presented themselves. The Soviet posture toward both 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC) and the United 


' Robin Edmonds, Soviet Foreign Policy, 1962-1973; The Paradox 
of Superpower, London, Oxford University Press, 1975, Part 2. 
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States was neither confrontational nor collaborative— 
in US-Soviet relations, the exceptions involved sec- 
ondary issues, such as cultural exchanges or the de- 
militarization of outer space, or urgent issues on which 
Soviet action was consistent with the Soviet image of 
world order and did not constrain the Soviet Union’s 
arms buildup (e.g., nuclear nonproliferation). Al- 
though ongoing debates were taking place within the 
Soviet leadership over the desired shape and extent of 
the military buildup, over tactics in the Third World, 
and over the extent to which risk-taking should be 
curbed to avoid confrontations with the United 
States, '* there was relatively little evidence of major 
differences over basic foreign policy orientation. A 
rather broad consensus had emerged within the Soviet 
political elite that the Soviet Union should have the will 


12 On these debates, see Thomas Wolfe, Soviet Power in Europe, 
1945-1970, Baltimore, MD, Johns Hopkins University Press, 1970; 
Franklyn Griffiths, ‘Images, Politics, and Learning in Soviet Behavior 
Toward the United States,’ unpublished PhD dissertation, Columbia 
University, 1972. 


and the capability to be a competitive global power.'® 
By mid-1966, a rather broad consensus had also de- 
veloped on the threatening nature of the international 
situation, a perception that grew out of the Americani- 
zation of the Vietnam war, US intervention in the 
Dominican Republic, the Cultural Revolution in the 
PRC, and a right-wing reaction throughout the Third 
World. And a broad range of figures within the political 
elite agreed that such circumstances rendered unde- 
sirable either highly competitive activism in the Third 
World or détente with the United States. 

Nonetheless, there were important similarities in the 
trend of foreign policy in Stage 1 of both successions. 
First, from 1965 to early 1968, Soviet policy toward 
the United States was noncompellent, much as it had 
been from March 1953 through the spring of 1955. 
Second, during the spring of 1968, clear signs ap- 
peared that Soviet leaders were ready to emerge from 
their consolidative reaction and to make substantive 
concessions that would facilitate arms control 
talks—which is precisely the kind of shift in Soviet 
policy that occurred in the spring and summer of 
1955.'* (Whether the common shift took place be- 
cause of common changes in the Soviet perception of 
the international situation or because of changes in 
internal politics resulting from the course of the politi- 
cal succession is a separate question to be discussed 
below.) 

A third common feature of Stage 1 of both succes- 
sions was the polarization of positions among the 
principal rivals for power. The power struggle not only 
fostered policy inconsistencies, as noted above, but 
also fed into policy debates, leading the party leader to 
engage in polemics with his main rivals, during which 
he sought deliberately to exaggerate the level of 
polarization over the issues. 

During Stage 1 of the post-Stalin succession, 
Khrushchev and Malenkov polemicized over a wide 
range of issues in March and April 1954.'° A running 
debate ensued during the remaining months of 1954 
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13 The existence of such a broad consensus after Khrushchev is 
suggested by the early reversal after October 1964 of both 
Khrushchev’'s reduction of the Soviet commitment to North Vietnam 
and his readiness to make major concessions to solve the German 
problem in spite of objections by the German Democratic Republic. It is 
further indicated by Brezhnev’s downgrading, in his November 1964 
speech on the anniversary of the 1917 October Revolution, of the 
status of the concept of peaceful coexistence. On the latter point, see 
Griffiths, op. cit., p. 430. All this predated the US bombing of North 
Vietnam in February 1965 and the Americanization of the Vietnam War. 

14 On Soviet foreign policy shifts during Stage 1 of each succession, 
see the relevant sections of Dinerstein, op, cit.; Wolfe, op, cit.; 
Griffiths, op. cit.; and Edmonds, op. cit. 

15 See Pravda, Mar. 7, Mar. 13, and Apr. 27, 1954. For an analysis of 
the polemic, see Breslauer, “Patterns of Leadership,” Chap. 2. 
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Early in the Khrushchev succession, leaders of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union pay last respects 
to their colleague, F.R. Kozlov: in the front center, L.I. 
Brezhnev; at the far right, A.N. Kosygin; between 
them, N.V. Podgornyy; and to Brezhnev’s right, A.!. 
Mikoyan. 
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and culminated in Malenkov’s demotion after the 
January 1955 Plenum of the CPSU Central Commit- 
tee, at which Khrushchev accused “certain econo- 
mists” (read Malenkov) of a “right-wing deviation” and 
presented himself as the leader best able to feed the 
people without undermining the nation’s defense.’® 
Thereafter, Khrushchev shifted his foreign policy posi- 
tion to support expanded collaboration with the United 
States and rapprochement with Yugoslavia, a shift that 
resulted in polemics with Molotov. In his speech at the 
20th Party Congress, Khrushchev reiterated his 
critiques of the Malenkov and Molotov “deviations” 
and tried to project himself as the leader best able to 
implement the post-Stalin consensus without submit- 
ting to the forces of extremism of either the right or the 
left.'” 

Although the differences between the positions ad- 
vocated by Brezhnev and Kosygin were neither as 
deep nor as broad as those that had divided Soviet 
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16 See Pravda, Feb. 3, 1955. 

17 See Khrushchev's speech at the 20th Party Congress, as 
translated in Leo Gruliow, Ed., Current Soviet Policies Il: The 
Documentary Record of the 20th Communist Party Congress and Its 
Aftermath, New York, NY, Praeger, 1957, pp. 60-61. 
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leaders after Stalin, they were analogous (especially 
with regard to domestic policy). They were in evidence 
in speeches delivered during the period 1965-67, and 
they too resulted in a multi-issue polemic toward the 
end of Stage 1. Thus, from November 1967 to March 
1968, the differences between Brezhnev and Kosygin 
came to a head, as they were deliberately exagger- 
ated.'® Kosygin defended his distinctive approaches to 
investment priorities, economic reform, and foreign 
trade. Brezhnev adopted a more conservative and 
combative posture than he had struck in earlier years, 
accusing Kosygin of neglecting the people’s need for 
agricultural products, of threatening the leading role of 
the party in public administration, and of under- 
estimating the Soviet system’s capacity to overtake the 
United States technologically through party- 
mobilizational instruments. In other words, Brezhnev 
attempted to pin the extremist label on his rival and to 
project himself as the leader best suited to protect 
traditional political values during a period of policy in- 
novation geared toward implementing the post-Stalin 
consensus on behalf of peace, prosperity, and ex- 
panded Soviet global influence. 

With the end of Stage 1 of both successions, how- 
ever, the features that had marked it faded from view. 
This development reflected the party leader’s ascen- 
dancy, the predominant feature of Stage 2 of the 
political succession. 


Stage 2 


During Stage 2, the party leader seized the initiative 
from his rival or rivals, decisively expanded his 
policy-defining role into all realms, allowed or encour- 
aged a sharp expansion of his personality cult, and 
altered the composition of the Politburo to increase his 
own political leverage. Under Khrushchev, the strug- 
gle to consolidate ascendancy was a prominent fea- 
ture of the years 1957-58. During these years, 
Khrushchev purged the ‘“‘anti-party group” from the 
leadership, “packed” the Presidium with representa- 
tives of the party apparatus, purged Marshals G.K. 
Zhukov and N.A. Bulganin from the leadership, com- 
bined in his own person the positions of Chairman of 
the USSR Council of Ministers and First Secretary of 
the CPSU Central Committee, and initiated the prac- 
tice of expanded (i.e., packed) plenary sessions of the 
Central Committee. Brezhnev never went this far, but 


1® See Pravda, Nov. 4, 1967, and Mar. 30, 1968; and Sovetskaya 
Belorussiya (Minsk), Feb. 15, 1968. For an analysis of the polemic, see 
Breslauer, ‘Patterns of Leadership,’ Chaps. 7-9. 
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in 1969 and 1970 (the corresponding years of Stage 
2), he too sought to consolidate a position of primacy. 
He took the lead in defining policy in realms (indus- 
trial administration, in particular) to which his earlier 
speeches had devoted less attention. He took a per- 
sonal initiative in furthering rapprochement with West 
Germany. He seized the initiative on economic reform 
with a blistering attack on the ministries at the De- 
cember 1969 Plenum of the Central Committee. In 
1969-70, he sharply expanded his visibility as leader 
of the Politburo. For example, in June 1970, he, rather 
than Kosygin, delivered the main speech to the USSR 
Council of Ministers, and later in the year, he alone 
signed the “Directives” of the Ninth Five-Year Plan. In 
1970, too, Brezhnev for the first time invoked the 
threat of the mass mood against opposing currents 
within the political elite in order to advance his agricul- 
tural program—a threat that Khrushchev had em- 
ployed frequently in the 1950’s but that Brezhnev had 
dropped during his first years in power because of its 
populist overtones. '® 

With respect to policy changes during Stage 2, the 
opportunistic positions adopted by the party leader in 
polemics with his rivals toward the end of Stage 1 are 
a poor guide to the positions he adopted when forging 
a comprehensive program to be presented at the next 
party congress. In some issue-areas, the programs 
advanced by the party leader at the 2lst and 24th 
party congresses reflected his earlier priorities. In 
others, however, they were compromise, unity plat- 
forms, based on a commitment to reformism in 
domestic and foreign policy.?° 

In domestic policy, there was clearly an element of 
continuity between each party leader’s positions in 
Stages 1 and 2. Khrushchev’s program for the ‘‘full- 
scale construction of communism” bore his distinctive 
stamp. It proposed social, administrative, and political 
transformations to release popular initiative and 
thereby achieve consumer abundance without a di- 
version of funds from defense and without preventing 
a sharp increase in the funding of heavy industry and 
Siberian development. Brezhnev’s domestic program 
of 1971 likewise reflected positions he had defended 
during Stage 1. It placed heavy emphasis on sharply 
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'9 For Brezhnev’s resurrection of allusions to the mass mood, see 
Pravda, Apr. 23 and June 13, 1970. 

2° Convenient translations of Khrushchev's and Brezhnev’s 
programs of 1959 and 1971 may be found in Leo Gruliow, Ed., Current 
Soviet Policies Ill; The Documentary Record of the Extraordinary 21st 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, New York, NY, 
Columbia University Press, 1960; and in Robert Ehlers, Ed., Current 
Soviet Policies VI: The Documentary Record of the 24th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Columbus, OH, American 
Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, 1973. 
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American machinery is used to pave the bed for a lateral canal on the Kakhovka irrigation canal near Novo- 
troitsk in Kherson Oblast in December 1976. 


expanded investment in the rural sector and in indus- 
tries that service agriculture. Similarly, Brezhnev’s po- 
sition on administrative reform amounted to a rejec- 
tion of the hopes of those who had earlier looked for- 
ward to marketization of the economy. 

But both comprehensive programs for domestic 
progress held major surprises as well. They toned 
down or retreated from the opportunistic, traditionalist 
positions adopted by the party leader during earlier 
polemics with rivals. Indeed, they selectively reincor- 
porated elements of programs advanced by the party 
leader’s outflanked or defeated rivals. Thus, 
Khrushchev’s program called for expanded investment 
in light industry and in a chemicals industry that 
would, among other things, produce synthetic fiber for 
textiles. It postponed Soviet investment in full-scale 
production of intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBM’s) until a second generation of such missiles 
had been developed. It promised to increase adminis- 
trative efficiency without a continuing purge of the re- 
gional elite. Similarly, Brezhnev’s program was a Sur- 
prise for those who had observed his traditionalist po- 
sitions of Stage 1. At the 24th Party Congress, 
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Brezhnev proposed to simultaneously hold down ex- 
penditures on defense and Siberian development, 
struggle against ministerial and regional party resist- 
ance to production associations established accord- 
ing to criteria of economic efficiency (even if such as- 
sociations cut across traditional political-jurisdictional 
lines), expand sharply the production of consumer 
goods in heavy-industry and defense enterprises, in- 
crease investment in light industry, and de-emphasize 
welfare-oriented values for the sake of increasing 
labor productivity through increased differentiation of 
material reward and through the release of redundant 
labor. Thus, both Khrushchev’s and Brezhnev's com- 
prehensive programs for domestic progress were re- 
formist, Khrushchev’s much more so than 
Brezhnev’s.?' 

In foreign policy, both Khrushchev’s and Brezhnev’s 
programs and behavior during 1959 and 1971 con- 


21 For an analysis that interprets Brezhnev's reformist program as 
even more reformist than | do, see Alexander Yanov, Detente After 
Brezhnev, Berkeley, CA, Institute of International Studies, University of 
California, 1977. 
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verged in the direction of collaborative competition.?? 
At the 21st Party Congress, Khrushchev lauded the 
imminent transformation of the international order to 
the advantage of socialism and escalated his use of 
Strategic bluff in an attempt to deter a confrontational 
US response to Soviet activism.?° In the same speech, 
however, he offered a ‘grand design” for increased 
US-Soviet collaboration that would, he hoped, result in 
arms control agreements, the denuclearization of West 
Germany and the PRC, and measures to prevent US- 
Soviet confrontation.2* Moreover, after the party con- 
gress, Khrushchev took the personal initiative to make 
rapid progress on military, political, and economic dé- 
tente with the United States. He abrogated the 
nuclear-sharing agreement with the PRC and jour- 
neyed to the United States, where he partook of the 
“spirit of Camp David,” sought expanded trade with 
the United States, and agreed to a Big Four summit 
meeting the following spring. And at the December 
1959 Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee, 
Khrushchev attempted to further the cause of “peace 
and prosperity” through collaborative competition by 
gaining approval of a plan to reduce the size of the 
Soviet ground forces by one third. 

Brezhnev’s behavior during 1971 followed much 
the same pattern. At the 24th Party Congress, he re- 
treated from the militant, uncompromising rhetoric of 
the previous party congress but reaffirmed, in no un- 
certain terms, the Soviet commitment to competitive 
activism in the Third World. At the same time, how- 
ever, he outlined a “peace program” that indicated 
new Soviet urgency about furthering US-Soviet collab- 
oration on outstanding issues of arms control, Euro- 
pean affairs, and avoidance of confrontation.2© After 
the party congress, Brezhnev, like Khrushchev earlier, 
took the initiative to flesh out the implications of this 
program. He signaled US decision-makers that he was 
now the leading Soviet spokesman on foreign affairs. 


22 In arecent article, Stanley Hoffmann makes a useful contribution 
to the language of discourse about US-Soviet relations by suggesting 
that the choice is not between “cooperation” and ‘‘competition,’”’ but 
rather between “cooperative competition’ and ‘confrontational 
competition.’ See ‘‘Reflections on the Present Danger,” The New York 
Review of Books (New York, NY), Mar. 8, 1980. | prefer the term 
“collaboration” to “cooperation,” but | otherwise agree completely that 
US-Soviet competition is a constant and that the choice is (and has 
long been) between one type of competition and another type. 
Moreover, ‘collaborative competition’’ more accurately describes the 
character of both Khrushchev’s and Brezhnev’s collaborative offerings 
of 1959 and 1971. 

23 See Arnold Horelick and Myron Rush, Strategic Power and Soviet 
Foreign Policy, Chicago, IL, University of Chicago Press, 1966, 
pp. 53 f; and William Zimmerman, Soviet Perspectives on International 
Relations, 1956-1967, Princeton, NJ, Princeton University Press, 
1969. 

24 On Khrushchev's ‘‘grand design," see Adam B. Ulam, Expansion 
and Coexistence: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1973, 2nd ed., New 


This led, in turn, to significant Soviet concessions at 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) during 
April-May 19717° and to a Soviet sense of urgency 
during the spring of 1971 about finalizing ongoing 
negotiations with the United States and West Ger- 
many. In August 1971, the Soviet leadership invited 
US President Richard Nixon to a summit meeting in 
Moscow the following spring. And in November 1971, 
Brezhnev got the Central Committee Plenum formally 
to endorse his “peace program” (something it had not 
done after the 24th Party Congress) and to affirm his 
now-expanded linkage between US-Soviet collabora- 
tion (on arms control and trade) and domestic eco- 
nomic progress.?’” 

Thus, somewhat belying the exaggerated positions 
they had adopted in earlier years, both Khrushchev 
and Brezhnev, at about the same points in the political 
Succession process, returned to the post-Stalin tasks 
at hand: to offer a synthesis of conflicting tendencies 
for the sake of simultaneously increasing consumer 
satisfaction, promoting US-Soviet détente, and ex- 
panding Soviet influence in the Third World. 
Moreover, both advanced programs that recognized 
the impossibility of achieving these ends without sig- 
nificant acts of reformist leadership that would, at a 
minimum, challenge major political interests and tra- 
ditional values within the Soviet Union. Finally, both 
linked economic and military détente abroad to struc- 
tural and budgetary reforms at home, rather than 
viewing one as a Substitute for the other. 

But both Khrushchev and Brezhnev overreached 
themselves. In each instance, the comprehensive, 
ambitious program for progress at home and abroad 
was undermined within 18 months of its presentation. 
In Khrushchev’s case, dust-bowl conditions in the Vir- 
gin Lands, coupled with the U-2 affair and the col- 
lapse of the Paris summit, knocked the props out from 
under his economic program and “grand design.” In 


York, NY, Praeger, 1974, p. 621. 

25 On Soviet militant perspectives at the 23rd Party Congress, see 
Marshall Shulman, “Recent Soviet Foreign Policy: Some Patterns in 
Retrospect,’ Journal of International Affairs (New York, NY), Vol. 22, 
No. 1, 1968. For an analysis of Brezhnev’s foreign policy perspectives 
at the 24th Party Congress and a comparison of the two party 
congresses, see Peter M.E. Volten, The Soviet ‘Peace Program’ and 
Its Implementation Towards the West, Amsterdam, Foundation for the 
Promotion of East-West Contacts, Free University, 1977. 

26 These concessions predated the secret trip to Beijing by Henry 
Kissinger, national security adviser to the US president, after which 
more concessions were forthcoming. See Henry Kissinger, White 
House Years, Boston, MA, Little, Brown and Co., 1979, pp. 817-31, 
835-38. 

27 See Volten, op. cit., pp. 61-66. December 1971 was a turning 
point in the specialist literature on détente, as is documented in William 
B. Husband, “Soviet Perceptions of U.S. ‘Positions-of-Strength’ 
Diplomacy in the 1970's,” World Politics (Princeton, NJ), July 1979, 
p. 507. 
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Brezhnev’s case, the worst winterkill and drought in 
50 years struck Soviet grain-producing regions in 
1972, destroying the viability of Brezhnev’s economic 
program. But no such misfortune intervened in the 
foreign policy realm, and Brezhnev was able to link his 
new domestic program to the hoped-for fruits of dé- 
tente. 

(Khrushchev and Brezhnev also differed in their 
reactions to the frustration of their domestic 
programs—Khrushchev going on the counteroffensive 
against the most powerful political forces in the re- 
gime, and Brezhnev from 1973 accommodating to 
them. But that is another story, which no longer per- 
tains to political succession.*°) 


Explaining the Patterns 


In comparing the two political successions since 
Stalin, then; several common features stand out. First, 
in both cases the political succession was a two-stage 
process, leading ultimately to the ascendancy of the 
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party leader. Second, in the short run (i.e., during 
Stage 1), rival programs were advanced, one of which 
fundamentally challenged traditional values by calling 
for cuts in the defense budget, for structural change 
at home, or for both. The party leader undercut those 
challenges by portraying his rivals as extremists and 
by supporting policies that fell within the post-Stalin 
consensus but that did relatively little damage to the 
primacy of political mobilizational approaches to pub- 
lic administration. At the same time, he undertook a 
defense buildup. Third, in the long run (i.e., during 
Stage 2), the party leader forged a comprehensive 
program in domestic and foreign policy, in so doing 
striking a compromise among conflicting tendencies, 
advocating significant changes in economic policy and 
administrative structure, and proposing significant 
Soviet initiatives for the sake of US-Soviet collabora- 
tion in order to regularize the arms race, reduce con- 


28 For an analysis and comparison of how Khrushchev and Brezhnev 
responded to the frustration of their programs, see Breslauer, 
“Patterns of Leadership,’ Chaps. 6 and 11. 


—Alain Nogues/SYGMA. 
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frontations, outflank the PRC in international affairs, 
and increase access to Western trade and credits.?9 

Are the patterns of past successions relevant to the 
coming Brezhnev succession? If the causes that gave 
rise to these patterns are still operative, the same pat- 
tern may well be repeated. If the causes are no longer 
Operative, new patterns will probably emerge. What 
causal factors, then, explain these patterns? 

The fact of a two-stage succession process leading 
to the ascendancy of the party leader and his presen- 
tation of a comprehensive program (of any kind) soon 
thereafter can probably be explained by several mutu- 
ally reinforcing factors: (1) the party leader’s strategic 
placement with respect to the allocation of patronage 
and his identification with the institution that provides 
the guiding political mythology of the system; (2) the 
time required to manipulate issues, discredit rivals, 
and accumulate patronage; (3) the flexible yet con- 
straining cycles and deadlines associated with the 
five-year plans and party congresses; (4) pressures on 
the party leader from within the broad political elite to 
‘deliver’ once he discredits rival programs and 
pushes to the fore.*° But the interaction of these fac- 
tors does not account for the content of the programs 
offered by the party leader during Stages 1 and 2. And 
how are we to explain the apparent paradox that the 
party leader first rides to victory in part by discrediting 
programs that raise too direct a challenge to tradi- 
tional values, and then proposes to challenge those 
values himself? 

The short-term victory of political mobilizational ap- 
proaches at home and “hard-line’’ approaches to 
foreign and defense policy can partially be accounted 
for by opportunistic mobilization of dominant interests 


9 These patterns support the argument advanced 15 years ago by 
John Armstrong in “The Domestic Roots of Soviet Foreign Policy,” 
Journal of International Affairs, January 1965, p. 57: “in the short run 
contestants for leadership in the Soviet Union will manipulate policy 
issues to strengthen their domestic power positions. This manipulation 
(which sometimes involves at least marginal sacrifice of Soviet 
interests) will, however, last only as long as the power struggle is in 
doubt. ... In the /onger run, any victorious contestant tends to take 
the position which is consonant with a rational calculation of Soviet 
interests.” (Emphasis in original.) Armstrong was writing only of 
foreign policy, but his statement, with due qualification, could apply as 
well to domestic policy. If by “rational calculation of Soviet interests” 
we mean a Serious effort to challenge traditional values and interests 
in order to make significant progress toward meeting the commitments 
of the post-Stalin era both at home and abroad, the statement is an 
accurate characterization of the common features of Khrushchev's 
behavior in 1959 and Brezhnev’s behavior in 1971. 

3° By the Soviet ‘political elite,’ | mean candidate and full members 
of the Central Committee, and those with regular access to, or 
influence on, these members. Matters of timing could also be studied in 
broader comparative perspective, even within Soviet history. Thus, six 
and a half to seven and a half years passed between Lenin's 
incapacitation and Stalin's pushing to the fore with a comprehensive 
program of his own. 


in the military/heavy-industry complex, the central and 
regional party apparatus, and the ministerial bureauc- 
racy, buttressed by an ideological tradition (in both 
the military and civilian sectors) that sees military 
power as security against what is perceived to be a 
hostile international environment, that equates global 
activism with progress, and that extols central plan- 
ning and party activism as ends in themselves. Yet 
such opportunism explains neither the short-term ap- 
pearance of programs for far-reaching reform nor the 
reincorporation of parts of those programs in the be- 
havior of the party leader during Stage 2. To explain 
these patterns, the reformist impulse itself must be 
scrutinized. 

Alexander Yanov argues that the persistence of a 
reformist impulse in Soviet politics results from two 
sets of political interests: a managerial “lobby” and an 
“aristocratizing elite.”’*' The former, Yanov claims, 
consists of the ‘‘new Soviet managers,” who seek ac- 
cess to scarce supplies now hoarded by military inter- 
ests and who yearn for restraints on ministerial and 
party intervention and for the creation of a form of 
market socialism. The “‘aristocratizing elite,” accord- 
ing to Yanov, consists of those central officials from all 
sectors whose overriding concern is to perpetuate 
their privileges through consumerism and peace. 

These political interests may well exist, but it seems 
unlikely that they alone have been large enough or 
strong enough to perpetuate the reformist impulse. 
The realm of political interests supporting reformism, 
it appears to me, is somewhat broader, and the realm 
of political ideology extends the net of support still fur- 
ther.*? | would therefore hypothesize that several addi- 
tional factors help explain Khrushchev’s and 
Brezhnev’s (as well as Malenkov’s and Kosygin’s) be- 
havior. First, there has been a far-reaching consen- 
sus *° among the Soviet political elite that neither a re- 
turn to Stalinism (in domestic and foreign policy) nor a 
breakthrough toward Yugoslav levels of market 
socialism, international openness, and dependence 
on the outside world is necessary, desirable, or feasi- 
ble.** Second, there has been a far-reaching consen- 
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31 Yanov, Detente After Brezhnev, passim. 

32 On the distinction between the realm of interests and the realm of 
ideology, see Franz Schurmann, The Logic of World Power, New York, 
NY, Pantheon Books, 1974. 

33 By ‘far-reaching consensus,” | mean a degree of agreement that 
is substantially less than unanimously held, but substantially more than 
a narrow majority. 

34 For the argument that the emergence of a “revolutionary 
consciousness’ requires that one perceive revolutionary change to be 
necessary, desirable, and feasible, see H. Wolpe, “Some Problems 
Concerning Revolutionary Consciousness,” in Ralph Miliband and 
John Saville, Eds., The Socialist Register 1970, London, The Merlin 
Press, 1970. 
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sus among the Soviet political elite that an unre- 
strained arms race is a threat to domestic economic 
goals (and potentially to domestic stability), that US 
technological prowess is potentially awesome and 
needs to be checked, that the threat of nuclear war 
requires collaborative restraints on US-Soviet competi- 
tion, and that the rise of the PRC as a rival power 
makes the need for US-Soviet collaboration all the 
more urgent. Third, the ideological tradition of the 
USSR calls for unabating progress toward a more 
affluent society. Fourth, there has been a diffuse fear 
among the Soviet political elite that shocks to the 
standard of living may have adverse effects on political 
stability, notably among Russian workers and ethnic 
minorities and in Eastern Europe. Fifth, many regional 
party officials of both the Stalinist and post-Stalin gen- 
erations have been infused with a “win orientation” 
that calls for continuous improvement in the structure 
‘and functioning of Soviet public administration and 
public mobilization.*° Sixth, many Soviet officials who 
work in the military/heavy-industry complex have in- 
creasingly come to realize that improvements in the 
standard of living are a prerequisite for making labor 
incentives effective spurs to productivity. Finally. pe- 
rennial budgetary strain has made Soviet leaders sus- 
ceptible to appeals for administrative reforms that 
would substitute for budgetary redistribution. 

All of these factors have been in evidence through- 
out most of the post-Stalin era, though in different 
forms, to different degrees, and with different con- 
crete consequences. They created a structure of 
political interests and expectations supportive of both 
Khrushchev’s and Brezhnev’s reformist efforts, al- 
though those who had such interests and held such 
expectations were not willing at the time to go as far as 
Malenkov and Kosygin were portrayed as wanting to 
go, or as far as Khrushchev went after 1960. 


Considerations for the Future 


Will the causal factors just outlined continue to have 
the major impact on Soviet power and policy that they 
have had in the past? Or are new factors more impor- 
tant for Soviet politics today? To answer these ques- 
tions, it is necessary to identify potentially relevant 
new factors and to specify their possible effect. Such 
factors would include: 


1. A transitional leadership. \t is not improbable that 
Brezhnev will be succeeded by a transitional leader or 
leaders from his own generation, who will be com- 
mitted to maintaining the conservative policies 


Brezhnev has followed since 1973. This eventuality 
might turn the Brezhnev succession into a three-stage 
process. Moreover, to the extent that hard choices are 
postponed and pent-up demands for reform are not 
released, a transitional leadership could lead to the 
crystallization of a reformist program even in the first 
stage subsequent to the retirement or death of the 
transitional leader or leaders. Other things being 
equal, however, a transitional leadership per se is not 
likely to prevent the subsequent reappearance of the 
reformist impulse from within the Soviet political elite. 


2. The exhaustion of alternatives. |It is sometimes 
argued that both the economic and the political situa- 
tions in the Soviet Union today are now different from 
what they were at the beginning of the previous suc- 
cessions. The dearth of slack in the Soviet economy 
will make it difficult to repeat the positive perform- 
ances of 1953-57 and 1964-68, it is held, and the 
experience of the Khrushchev and Brezhnev adminis- 
trations has alerted members of the Soviet political 
elite to the high political costs associated with struc- 
tural reform of the economy. 

One variant of this argument is that a broad con- 
sensus has been forged in favor of an indefinite per- 
petuation of the conservative approach of recent 
years. That is, the relatively inefficient, overcentralized 
system would be maintained, collaborative arrange- 
ments in foreign policy would be sought to gain West- 
ern assistance in developing Siberian resources, and 
Siberian mineral resources would be traded for West- 
ern consumer goods, agricultural products, and tech- 
nologies to alleviate the impact of systemic inefficien- 
cies on the Soviet consumer. 

A second variant is that the frustration of both 
Khrushchev’s and Brezhnev’s reformist programs has 
increased elite polarization and mass discontent, 
creating constituencies within the political elite who 
argue that the only alternative to economic decline is 
marketization, or who view the only alternative as a 
return to some form of Stalinism. 

There is no denying that there is currently not much 
slack in the Soviet economy. But | would quarrel with 
the above views of current perspectives within the 
Soviet political elite. Neither the central leadership it- 
self nor the broader political elite is as united or as 
satisfied as the first variant of the ‘‘exhaustion of alter- 
natives” argument would suggest. And neither the 
central leadership nor the broader political elite is as 
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35 On the “win-orientation” infused in contemporary Soviet officials, 
see Kenneth Jowitt, “Inclusion and Mobilization in European Leninist 
Regimes," World Politics, October 1975. 
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polarized, or as disenchanted with the prospects for 
moderate reformism, as the second variant would in- 
dicate.*° Other things being equal, budgetary redis- 
tributions, structural-administrative (not political) re- 
forms, and collaborative offerings are likely to take 
place in the 1980's. (The question of the “longer run” 
is, to be sure, an open one, but it is also a moot one. 
So is the question of whether the policy initiatives of 
the 1980's will work as intended.) 


3. Generational change. |n efforts to foresee the 
opinions of the Soviet political elite during the coming 
succession, the generational factor must be taken into 
account. As the Brezhnev administration is replaced 
by another, there will be a widespread turnover 
throughout the Soviet political and administrative elite, 
from the Politburo down through the central party and 
government apparatus to regional positions in the 
party and government. Many of those who will move 
into these posts will be significantly younger than cur- 
rent officeholders — indeed, of an entirely different 
generation. 

What impact will this massive generational turnover 
have on the prospect for moderate reformism in Soviet 
policy? Relatively little work has been done to try to tap 
the political orientations of this new and younger gen- 
eration, and no work exists that taps intergenerational 
differences over foreign policy. But work in progress, 
and results already reported, indicate considerable 
potential support for moderate reformism at home, 
though not for radical social or political transforma- 
tion.’ If there is anything distinctive about the orienta- 
tions of the younger generation of party officials, it 


36 See George W. Breslauer, “The Twenty-Fifth Party Congress: 
Domestic Issues,” in Alexander Dallin, Ed., The Twenty-Fifth 
Congress of the CPSU: Assessment and Context, Stanford, CA, 
Hoover Institution Press, 1977; Seweryn Bialer, The Politics of Change 
in the Soviet Union, New York, NY, Cambridge University Press, 
forthcoming, Part 2; Albert L. Salter, “Portrait of an Emerging Soviet 
Elite Generation,” in Dimitri K. Simes and associates, Soviet 
Succession: Leadership in Transition, The Washington Papers, 

No. 59, Beverly Hills, CA, and London, Sage Publications, 1978. See 
also articles in the Soviet press by Krasnoyarsk Kraykom First 
Secretary P.S. Fedirko—for example, in Partiynaya zhizn' (Moscow), 
No. 14, 1977, pp. 43-48; Ekonomicheskaya gazeta (Moscow), No. 23, 
1976, p.5; Pravda, Oct. 31, 1978; and Sovetskaya kul'tura (Moscow), 
Aug. 30, 1977. 

37 See Bialer, op. cit., Part 2; M. Ellen Jones and Fred W. Grupp, 
“Searching for Policy Preferences Among the Soviet Elite: The Case of 
Ya. P. Ryabov,” paper delivered at the 41st Military Operations 
Research Society Conference, National Defense University, 
Washington, DC, July 11-13, 1978; and Jerry Hough, ‘“‘The Generation 
Gap and the Brezhnev Succession,” Problems of Communism, 
July-August 1979. Peter Hauslohner and | are also engaged in an 
analysis of the domestic policy orientations of a sample of 23 obkom 
and kraykom first secretaries in the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic. The following discussion in the text is based on a synthesis 
of the above works. 


would appear that this generation possesses a higher 
incidence of self-confidence, a still more activist win- 
orientation, a greater impatience to get on with im- 
proving the functioning of the economy, and a fuller 
appreciation and greater tolerance of complexity. As 
they reflect on current rates of economic progress, 
many members of this political generation are likely to 
exclaim: “we can do better than that!’’ And as they 
reflect on the prospect of maintaining current levels of 
inefficiency while trading Siberian minerals for West- 
ern consumer goods, many, | suspect, would experi- 
ence ideological dissonance: “after more than 60 
years of Soviet power, we can do no better than to 
place ourselves on the short end of a semicolonial re- 
lationship with our capitalist competitors!’ With re- 
spect to concrete policy preferences, one is likely to 
find among these officials significant support for a new 
type of sovnarkhoz movement (which would sharply 
increase regional authority for the sake of administra- 
tive efficiency); for reform of the foreign trade sector; 
for budgetary redistributions that cut into, or reduce 
the rate of growth of, the defense budget; for legaliza- 
tion of certain private consumer services, such as ca- 
tering or repair services; for more widespread intro- 
duction of rationalizing but inegalitarian measures 
such as the Shchekino experiment in industry or the 
link (zven’yevaya) system in agriculture; and perhaps 
(if domestic policy reformism also reflects a foreign 
policy reformist orientation, as was the case in 1959 
and 1971) for new strategies for combining global 
competition with the United States and economic, 
military, and political détente with the United States, 
Western Europe, and Japan. To be sure, programs 
consistent with such attitudes may not produce 
results—with unpredictable consequences for elite 
frustration with reformism. But the orientations as- 
cendant among many future Soviet leaders point to 
the conclusion that another round of moderate reform- 
ism is more likely than a perpetuation of the status 
quo, a breakthrough into market socialism, or a return 
to Stalinism. 

The massiveness of the coming turnover among 
Soviet decision-makers, coupled with the extent of the 
current economic slowdown and the lack of a clear 
successor to Brezhnev, will certainly complicate Soviet 
policymaking. This combination of factors may well 
reinforce the propensity for policy zigzags and oppor- 
tunistic denunciation of rival programs during Stage 1 
of the political succession. It may also contribute to a 
somewhat more freewheeling power struggle—more 
like that of the 1950’s than that of the 1960’s. But 
policy zigzags, mutual denunciation, and freewheeling 
power struggles would by no means be new in Soviet 
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politics, and the volatility caused by this combination 
of factors would probably be kept in bounds by the 
leadership’s collective interest in avoiding an open 
power struggle, by the fact that potential leaders are 
not advocates of radical political or social transforma- 
tion, and by the fact that the level of elite polarization 
is not nearly as high today as it was in the 1950's. 


4. A new international context. Another factor that 
could make the coming political succession different 
from previous ones is the altered international context. 
It has been argued that the Soviet attainment of 
strategic parity, the Soviet acquisition of a global con- 
ventional military ‘“‘reach,’’ and the unprecedented 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, when coupled with the 
US reaction to that invasion and the probable initiation 
of a new round of US-Soviet confrontations in the 
Third World, bode ill for the future of US-Soviet col- 
laboration and for Soviet reformism at home. This ar- 
gument has power. And, as noted below, there are 
other critical new factors in the international context. 
More so than the domestic factors noted above, there- 
fore, the new international context could fundamen- 
tally alter the pattern of succession. But in what ways, 
and to what extent? 

In order to specify the possible impact, we need a 
base line. Closer inspection of previous successions 
reveals that in certain respects, the coming succes- 
sion will take place in an international context not un- 
similar in important ways to that of the earlier succes- 
sions. 

During Stage 1 of both the Stalin and Khrushchev 
successions, the Soviet Union was on the defensive in 
international affairs. A new presidential administration 
in Washington had adopted what Moscow saw as a 
militant posture and a globalist perspective (John Fos- 
ter Dulles and the rhetoric of ‘rollback’; Lyndon B. 
Johnson and the Americanization of the Vietnam War). 
This perception undermined arguments within the 
Soviet political elite for substantive concessions 
geared toward collaboration with the United States on 
issues of core importance in East-West relations. 
Soviet caution, absorption in domestic problems and 
politics, and recognition of the USSR’s relative military 
weakness contributed to avoidance of dangerous US- 
Soviet confrontations. However, the US counteroffen- 
sives simultaneously strengthened resolve within the 
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38 Military expansion after Stalin and Khrushchev is sometimes 
explained as a side payment to the military to curry support during the 
power struggle. This interpretation strikes me as narrow and 
misleading. In both cases, it exaggerates the power of the military and 
understates the military implications of the geopolitical perspectives 
embraced by civilian politicians. 


Soviet political elite not to be ‘‘contained” and facili- 
tated the victory of those who argued for the develop- 
ment of Soviet military capacity to play a truly competi- 
tive global role.*® 

During the first years of Stage 1, many Soviet lead- 
ers were genuinely apprehensive (if not fearful) that 
the US counteroffensive could become a direct threat 
to Soviet national security—either through rollback or 
“‘bridge-building” in Eastern Europe (viewed in 1954, 
as in 1966, as an effort to destabilize Soviet control 
over that region) or through escalation of the war in 
Vietnam to levels that required a Soviet response-in- 
kind (the same fears existed both in 1954 and 1966). 
But during the subsequent years of Stage 1, Soviet 
leaders arrived at a more sober assessment, becoming 
satisfied that the operative goal of US policy was con- 
tainment, not rollback. During the Stalin succession, 
the United States did not attempt to save the French 
in Indochina, the Geneva summit satisfied Khru- 
shchev that the United States feared the Soviet Union, 
and the Western failure to aid the Hungarian 
freedom-fighters in 1956 convinced Khrushchev that 
all talk of rollback was mere rhetoric.°? Similarly, dur- 
ing the Khrushchev succession, the United States 
neither invaded North Vietnam nor used nuclear 
weapons; the Kiesinger-Brandt coalition in West Ger- 
many convinced Soviet leaders that the West German 
government was now interested in normalization of 
relations, not destabilization; and the Western failure 
to aid Czechoslovakia in 1968 reaffirmed tacit Western 
recognition of Soviet hegemony in Eastern Europe. 

During Stage 2, on the eve of Khrushchev’s and 
Brezhnev’s presentations of their grand designs for 
collaborative competition, there were also striking 
similarities in the international context. Both 
Khrushchev and Brezhnev had come to the conclu- 
sion that rollback was no longer the operative goal of 
US policy. Both had confronted the United States on 
an issue close to their vital commitments — Khrush- 
chev over Berlin in November 1958, and Brezhnev 
over Jordan and Cienfuegos in the fall of 1970—and 
the United States had stood firm. Both perceived the 
United States to be in need of détente—Khrushchev 
because of the US recession of 1957, because of the 
Soviet surge forward in strategic rocketry, and be- 
cause of the accelerating process of decolonization in 
the Third World; Brezhnev because the United States 
was frustrated in Vietnam, torn by domestic dissent 
resulting from antiwar dissent and racial divisions, and 
cent salen i a Aenea Loan om 


39 Schurmann, op. cit., pp. 248-53. Further support for this 
interpretation appears in Khrushchev's memoirs. See Khrushchev 
Remembers, translated and edited by Strobe Talbott, Boston, MA, 
Little, Brown, 1970, pp. 398-400. 
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burdened by the high economic costs of trying to have 
both guns and butter at the same time. Both 
Khrushchev and Brezhnev presented their collabora- 
tive designs at a time when they perceived themselves 
to be in a position of “effective strategic parity’’*° with 
the United States but when they greatly feared that 
unless the parity relationship were codified and reg- 
ularized, the United States would make a technolog- 
ical burst forward and leave the Soviet Union behind 
once again. Then, too, both presentedetheir collabora- 
tive designs at a time when they viewed the PRC as a 
rival or threat; indeed, both intended their designs in 
part to contain the expansion of Chinese power and 
influence. Both advanced their collaborative offerings 
at a time when Soviet expectations about trends in the 
Third World were either high or rising (relative to what 
they had been two or three years earlier). Finally, 
Khrushchev and Brezhnev advanced their collabora- 
tive offerings the year before a US presidential elec- 
tion, and at a time when Soviet leaders perceived 
trends among US leaders to be advantageous to the 
cause of collaboration. Dulles had been hospitalized 
toward the end of 1958, with all public indications 
pointing to terminal cancer, and Christian Herter, his 
successor as US Secretary of State, was perceived by 
Soviet leaders as favoring the cause of collaboration. 
In like manner, the Kissinger-Nixon team had proven, 
during 1969-70, to be congenial to Soviet negotiators 
as “businesslike” and ‘“‘realistic.’’*" 

In both Stage 1 and Stage 2, then, there were man- 
ifold similarities in the international context. Such 
similarities make it especially difficult to weigh the in- 
dependent causal impact of the succession process 
on policy, for it is by no means clear whether internal 
or external factors were decisive. 

During Stage 1 of both successions, a relatively 
“hard-line,” or traditionalist, position emerged victori- 
ous in both domestic and defense policy, outflanking 
more reformist and collaborative programs. Was this a 
reflection of the strength of traditionalist forces (both 
civilian and military) within the Soviet political elite? Or 


40 “Effective strategic parity’ means the ability to make one's 
adversary act as if one actually possessed strategic parity. Thus, 
Khrushchev did not actually possess such parity in 1959, but he tried to 
play on the psychological impact of Sputnik and the Soviet ICBM to 
bluff the West into believing that the USSR had achieved parity. 

41 In “Patterns of Leadership,” | note the remarkable correlation 
between fundamental changes in Soviet domestic policy and the first 
year of US presidential terms from 1953 through 1973, with the 
exception of the Lyndon Johnson interregnum of 1963-64. Similar 
correlations appear to exist in foreign policy. | am now engaged in 
research to determine how Soviet leaders defined the nature of US 
intentions at crucial turning points in policy. Franklyn Griffiths, op. cit., 
discovered a “bunching” of Soviet arms control concessions in the 
year before US presidential elections. 


was it a result of a perception (credible, though exag- 
gerated) that a threatening international environment 
required leaning on, and building up, the traditional 
strengths of the system? And if it was a little of both, 
how do we determine which was decisive, in light of 
the fact that there are only two cases with which to 
work and no variance in outcomes between them? 

Similarities in the international context during Stage 
2 of the political successions do not solve the prob- 
lem. On the one hand, one could argue that Soviet 
elite reevaluation of US ambitions and needs made 
possible the advancement of a collaborative design. 
On the other hand, one could argue that, once the 
power struggle had largely been decided, the need for 
opportunistic exaggeration of external threats had re- 
ceded, so that the Soviet leader could return to the 
task of implementing the post-Stalin consensus 
through moderate reformism at home and collabora- 
tive competition abroad. Thus, the matter remains a 
Subject for future research.*? 

What makes these questions especially compelling 
is their immediate relevance to the coming Brezhnev 
succession. As in the past, the immediate succession 
to Brezhnev’s position may well coincide with the 


42 Alternative methodologies that might be used to address the issue 
can be found in Dinerstein, op. cit.; Griffiths, op. cit.; and Dina Rome 
Spechler, Domestic Influences on Soviet Foreign Policy, Washington, 
DC, University Press of America, 1978. 


Party General Secretary L.!. Brezhnev receives then 
US Treasury Secretary William Simon in the Kremlin 
on November 30, 1976, before a meeting of the US- 
USSR Trade and Economic Council. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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onset of a new presidential term (or administration) in 
the United States. As in the past, that new term will 
probably be marked by an upsurge (already under 
way) of US militancy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, by 
rhetoric and actions geared toward a military buildup 
close to Soviet borders, and by a new doctrine of con- 
tainment. As in the past, there may be considerable 
ambiguity among the Soviet political elite as to how far 
the US counteroffensive is intended or likely to go in 
threatening Soviet security. Will the United States, for 
example, seek a tacit military alliance with the PRC? 
Will it strive for or attain technological breakthroughs 
geared toward reestablishing strategic superiority? Will 
the arms buildup in Western Europe go beyond 
Pershing and cruise missiles to include the neutron 
bomb and other advances? Will US frustration in the 
Third World lead to the resurrection of some doctrinal 
variant of ‘‘massive retaliation”? These are open ques- 
tions, but in light of the tendency to “oversell’’ one’s 
case in American political debate, ** it is probable that 
Soviet leaders will be led to misperceive actual US in- 
tentions. And the temptations built into the Soviet 
power struggle will provide an incentive to publicly ex- 
aggerate the US threat, even in the case of those who 
are not given to exaggeration in their private thoughts. 

Nonetheless, there are three critical differences be- 
tween the international context of the coming political 
succession and that of the previous ones. First, each 
of the past successions began at a time of distinct 
Soviet strategic and conventional inferiority relative to 
the United States. As noted above, that will no longer 
be the case, for the Brezhnev succession will com- 
mence with the Soviet Union in a position of rough 
strategic parity and selective conventional superiority 
(in the Persian Gulf region, among others). Second, 
the Brezhnev succession will take place in the shadow 
of the frustration of détente in recent years; therefore, 
it will proceed in the atmosphere of whatever disillu- 
sionment has set in in Moscow regarding the détente 
process. Third, both the Stalin and Khrushchev suc- 
cessions began on the heels of a short period of di- 
minished Soviet activism in foreign policy (in the early 
1950’s, vis-a-vis the Third World, the Korean war, and 
Western Europe; in 1964, with respect to the Soviet 
commitment to North Vietnam, Laos, and East Ger- 
many). In contrast, the coming succession will get 
under way on the heels of a period of increased Soviet 
global activism. 

What difference will these new factors make? It 
would be reckless to predict with confidence, for we 


43 On “oversell’’ in American politics, see Theodore J. Lowi, The End 
of Liberalism, New York, NY, W.W. Norton, 1969, pp. 174 f. 


do not know how far the US counteroffensive will go 
and cannot possibly know what conclusions Soviet 
leaders will reach in their current dialogue over the 
changing nature of the international situation. But 
three scenarios are possible, each embodying a dis- 
tinctive mix of the past and present causal factors by 
which the relationship between political succession 
and foreign policy has been shaped. 

The first scenario would play down the importance 
of new factors and would posit a benign Soviet re- 
sponse to a US counteroffensive, much in line with 
previous patterns. In this scenario, the next generation 
of Soviet leaders—absorbed in the solution of domes- 
tic problems and aware that the solution of those 
problems requires both moderate reformism and 
“economic détente” with the West; eager to codify the 
arms race at current levels of parity to avoid another 
spiral of defense expenditures; hoping to avoid overex- 
tending themselves in the Third World and to consoli- 
date recent gains there; and confident that time favors 
the Soviet Union, that the US counteroffensive is 
bound to be short-lived, and that, for both sides, there 
is no alternative to détente—may turn inward during 
Stage 1 of the political succession. Or, alternatively, 
they may forge a consensus on a collaborative offering 
of modest proportions: arms control, an effort to de- 
fuse the most immediate tensions, and selective dé- 
tente with governments in Western Europe. 

The second scenario would posit a hostile, competi- 
tive Soviet response, emphasizing the difference that 
new factors are likely to make. New Soviet capabilities, 
perspectives, and commitments, combined with the 
exaggeration of threats during the succession process 
and the emergence of a more self-confident genera- 
tion of Soviet leaders, could reinforce a determination 
to “show the Americans.’*4 During the previous two 
successions, US counteroffensives fostered or rein- 
forced an inward orientation in Soviet foreign behavior 
but simultaneously reinforced the Soviet determina- 
tion to attain parity and to aim for a truly competitive 
role in world affairs. However, an ana/ogous response 
in the current circumstances would be more far- 
reaching. It would manifest itself in the Soviet Union's 
determination to use its existing capacity in defense of 
its worldwide commitments and to expand those 
commitments in order to demonstrate that global ac- 
tivism, not the acceptance of containment, is the basis 
of Soviet foreign policy. This response would not 
necessarily be reckless or confrontational on a broad 
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44 In recent interviews in Moscow, Jerry Hough heard much of a 
desire to ‘show the Americans.” See his ‘‘Why the Russians Invaded,’’ 
The Nation (New York, NY), Mar. 1, 1980, p. 233. 
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scale—though it could come to that if events got out 
of hand. Yet it would be decidedly competitive, in- 
volving seizure of opportunities to expand influence 
and alliances and testing of the distinction between 
primary and secondary US interests, but at the same 
time entailing exercise of a good measure of respect 
for US national security concerns. 

Such a highly competitive posture abroad might well 
be incompatible with moderate reformism at home. 
Since there is little slack in the Soviet economy, major 
budgetary redistributions to benefit the consumer 
would have to come out of the defense budget, an un- 
likely eventuality in the international context posited 
by this scenario.*® Institutional reforms might be 
feasible in such an atmosphere, as they were in 


45 For a highly innovative empirical demonstration that political 
successions since Stalin in Soviet-type regimes have resulted in 
substantial gains for the consumer through budgetary redistributions, 
see Valerie Bunce, “Elite Succession, Petrification and Policy 
Innovation in Communist States: An Empirical Assessment,” 
Comparative Political Studies (Beverly Hills, CA), April 1976; and 
idem, ‘‘The Succession Connection: Policy Cycles and Political 
Change in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe,’ The American 
Political Science Review (Menasha, WI), forthcoming. 


1957-58 and 1965-66. But the more hostile the in- 
ternational context, the less the likelihood that such 
reforms could be initiated without a highly unified and 
purposeful leadership. In sum, the second scenario 
would diminish the prospects for moderate reformism 
at home, even if it would not wipe them out. 

The third scenario is the least likely yet could be- 
come more probable if, in Soviet eyes, the US coun- 
teroffensive goes too far. Should the United States 
strive for maximal goals, including a tacit military al- 
liance with the PRC and military confrontation with the 
Soviet Union at various points on the globe, the Soviet 
leadership might return to the mentality of 1948. If so, 
the post-Stalin consensus would break down, a 
Russite-fundamentalist reaction against all reformist 
tendencies would arise, and the Soviet Union would 
engage the United States and China in a militant con- 
frontation on its own borders.*® Such confrontation at 
home and abroad would undoubtedly be a despera- 


46 For this scenario, see Yanov, Detente After Brezhnev; and idem, 
The Russian New Right, Berkeley, CA, Institute of International 
Studies, University of California, 1978. 


The expansion of Soviet military power during the Brezhnev years has included production of equipment for 


military airlift, such as the AN-22 craft shown here. 


—EUPRA. 
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tion measure, for the costs would be immense. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be ruled out as a possible re- 
sponse to what the Soviets would very likely see as an 
international context of ‘““encirclement.’’*” 

Which scenario characterizes Stage 1 of the coming 
succession will obviously have an impact on the 
course of Stage 2. But if the post-Stalin consensus 
does not break down and if by the time a new party 
leader consolidates his position the Soviet elite still 
has “a lot to hope for and a lot to fear’*® from the 
United States, it seems likely that the party leader will 
forge a program based on moderate reformism at 
home and collaborative competition abroad. Soviet 
domestic needs and political pressures will not have 
changed radically, and the ‘‘objective” US-Soviet need 
to regulate the arms race, avoid unwanted confronta- 
tion, and develop a more balanced conception of rap- 
prochement within the strategic triangle will remain 
(again, assuming that neither the second nor the third 
scenario has broken down the post-Stalin consensus). 
Moreover, the Soviet succession will have reached the 
stage when the seizure of such opportunities will be 
politically more feasible. 

Of course, it is impossible to predict whether the 
specific program so forged can satisfy both the Soviet 
political elite and political forces in Washington. That 
may hinge on the extent to which conditions that pre- 
ceded the previous grand designs have been 
recreated —conditions that indeed gave Soviet leaders 
a lot to hope for and a lot to fear (but not too much to 
fear) from the United States. And even then it is im- 
possible to predict whether. international conditions 
and events will support or undermine the continuation 
of a new US-Soviet détente. 


5. The role of accidents, irrationality, and unpre- 
cedented acts of leadership. Nothing written here is 
meant to ignore the limits of prediction or to deny the 
role of accidents, irrationality, or unprecedented acts 
of leadership in historical evolution. Of necessity, | 
have not touched on the ‘‘shocks” that could create 
new trends in Soviet politics. For example, a Sino- 
Soviet war (however short) could set in motion such 
trends. So could a dramatic Soviet move in search of a 
quick win abroad to bolster factional fortunes—though 
it is almost impossible to identify confrontational be- 
havior of this sort during Stage 1 of the past two suc- 
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47 For a highly insightful structural analysis of the possible impact of 
“encirclement” on Soviet domestic and foreign policy, see Kenneth T. 
Jowitt, mages of Detente and the Soviet Political Order, Berkeley, 
CA. Institute of International Studies, University of California, 1977. 

48 Seweryn Bialer, “A Risk Carefully Taken," The Washington Post, 
Jan. 18, 1980, p. A-17. 
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An exchange of papers during the first session of 
another round of Sino-Soviet negotiations, on October 
17, 1979, in Moscow. At the left is Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister L.F. Il'ichév; at the right, Chinese 
Deputy Foreign Minister Wang Yuping. The talks were 
suspended by the Chinese in January 1980 in re- 
sponse to the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


cessions. Or a creative leadership might consciously 
seek to alter established trends. Although the equiva- 
lent of a Pope John XXIII may not be on the Soviet 
horizon, creativity of a less far-reaching sort cannot be 
ruled out. For example, a party leader could himself 
be the first to propose a program for technocratic re- 
forms of the economy, thereby heading off unneces- 
sary polarization from the sort of opportunistic 
antireform polemics that both Malenkov and Kosygin 
provoked. 


To sum up, similarities between the Stalin and 
Khrushchev successions would lead us to anticipate a 
two-stage process of political succession, charac- 
terized by the advancement of rival programs for sig- 


Political Succession and the Soviet Policy Agenda 
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nificant policy change, by policy zigzags, by the 
polarization of positions among the major antagonists, 
and by the eventual emergence of a leader who spon- 
sors a program for moderate reformism at home and 
US-Soviet collaboration abroad. But several new fac- 
tors in Soviet domestic politics (deteriorating eco- 
nomic conditions, a dearth of slack in the economy, 
and massive generational turnover) could make the 
power struggle of the 1980's far less smooth than that 
of the 1960's, though perhaps not quite as 
freewheeling as that of the 1950’s. And several new 


factors in Soviet foreign policy (military parity with the 
United States, frustration with détente, and expanded 
Soviet activism in the Third World)—when coupled 
with a more freewheeling power struggle and in the 
context of another US counteroffensive against Soviet 
activism in the Third World—could break down the 
post-Stalin consensus and temporarily suppress the 
reformist impulse in Soviet domestic and foreign pol- 
icy. However, the reformist impulse has deep roots, 
and would be repressed only under extreme condi- 

tions. : 
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Under Brezhnev 


By Maurice Friedberg 

valuation of the achievements of Soviet litera- 
E ture durjng the Brezhnev era is of both intrinsic 

and extraliterary interest. On the one hand, one 
may—in the tradition of the great 19th-century critic 
of Russian literature Vissarion Belinskiy—find consid- 
erable merit in chronicling the literary events of each 
passing year. On the other hand, developments in lit- 
erature, particularly in light of the state monopoly of 
public publishing that exists in the USSR, also shed 
much light on matters of artistic and general freedom 
of expression there and tend to indicate many of the 
social and/or spiritual issues that agitate better- 
educated Soviet citizens. 

Can we justifiably speak of a ‘Brezhnev era’ in 
Soviet letters? Yes, and within limitations not much 
stricter than those that allow us to view the entire cat- 
egory of post-Stalin writings as a separate corpus, 
quite distinct from the one that preceded it. To be 
sure, as with the writings of any era, Russian literature 
published during the 15-odd years that L.!. Brezhnev 
has been leader of the Soviet Union includes works 
conceived or actually written earlier, even some by 
writers who had been active as far back as the 1920's. 
However, readers ordinarily do not differentiate be- 
tween revivals of long-neglected works (or initial pub- 
lications of works written earlier) and the first printed 
efforts of younger, contemporary poets, novelists, and 
dramatists, but tend to view them all as “‘new.””' 


Mr. Friedberg is Head of the Department of Slavic 
Languages and Literatures at the University of Illinois 
(Urbana-Champaign). He has published a number of 
works on literature in the Soviet Union, the most re- 
cent of which, A Decade of Euphoria: Western Litera- 
ture in Post-Stalin Russia, appeared in 1977. 


Emphasis on Private Concerns 


The central feature of Soviet Russian writing from 
the mid-1960’s to the present has been its preoccupa- 
tion with private human concerns. It is characteristic 
of the overall moderate conservatism of the Brezhnev 
years that the overtly political, reformist writing that 
flourished under Nikita Khrushchev is generally not 
tolerated. At the same time, however, there has been 
no major effort to reintroduce the obligatory shrill 
political militancy that one associates with Soviet lit- 
erature of the Stalin era. Russian writing of the 
Brezhnev period occupies, in terms of ideological 
latitude, an intermediate position. It is more doc- 
trinaire than literature of the Khrushchev era, but con- 
siderably less rigid than that of Yosif Stalin’s time. This 
environment, together with what may be called an of- 
ficial attitude of benign neglect toward moderate ex- 
perimentation in form (or, more precisely, the tolera- 
tion of what — by rigid standards of Soviet tradi- 
tionalism — might be seen as unconventional litera- 


1This phenomenon is discussed in Sovetskiy chitatel’. Opyt 
konkretno-sotsiologicheskogo issiledovaniya (The Soviet Reader. An 
Experiment in Concrete Sociological Research), Moscow, Kniga, 1968; 
B.S. Meylakh, Ed., Khudozhestvennoye vospriyatiye (Artistic 
Perception), Leningrad, Nauka, 1971; and Kniga i chteniye v zhizni 
nebol'shikh gorodov (Book[s] and Reading in the Life of Small Cities), 
Moscow, Kniga, 1973. 

Interestingly, public preferences for Russian translations from West 
European and American fiction, poetry, and drama in the post-Stalin 
era have generally mirrored attitudes toward Soviet writing too. 
However, there tends to be somewhat greater emphasis on pure 
entertainment or “escapism” in the choices of translations. See the 
author's A Decade of Euphoria; Western Literature in Post-Stalin 
Russia, 1954-64, Bloomington, IN, Indiana University Press, 1977, 
and “The US in the USSR: American Literature through the Filter of 
Recent Soviet Publishing and Criticism,” Critical Inquiry (Chicago, IL), 
Spring 1976, pp. 519-83. 
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ture), has encouraged the production of reasonably 
competent writing.* While generally more drab and 
boring than the prose, drama, and verse of the 
Khrushchev decade, Soviet books and literary journals 
of the last 15 years are at least not ludicrously con- 
trived and indeed downright offensive, as were many 
of those published during Stalin’s declining years.* By 
and large, recent Soviet fiction offers believable pro- 
tagonists and genuine human conflicts, both indis- 
pensable attributes for any work expecting to have a 
degree of reader appeal. 

In evaluating this trend, one may. argue that private 


*Here we speak, obviously,. of the ‘“‘average”’ output of the USSR's 
more than 7,000 professional writers. Kratkaya literaturnaya 
entsiklopediya (Short Encyclopedia of Literature), Moscow, 
Sovetskaya entsiklopediya, Vol. VII, 1972, p. 112, reported that the 
membership of the Union of Soviet Writers was 7,280. 

3Vera S. Dunham's /n Stalin's Time (New York, NY, Cambridge 
University Press, 1976) offers an excellent description and analysis of 
pulp fiction of that period 


conflicts and aspirations and preoccupation with self 


are proper concerns of imaginative literature as we 
understand it and that there is no reason why litera- 
ture should grapple with social problems. In and of 
itself, this thesis is uncontestable, and one may find 
ample evidence to support it in Russia’s own 19th- 
century writing. Still, we discover on closer scrutiny 
that even these earlier works did tackle, in essence, 
the problem of the happiness of the individual in his 
oftentimes hopeless conflict with the demands of an 
intolerant society and an omnipotent state. In order to 
enlist the reader’s sympathies for their heroes, prerev- 
olutionary Russian authors felt compelled to cast at 
least some doubt on society’s wisdom or the state’s 
justice; this was true of Aleksandr Pushkin in Bronze 
Horseman, Nikolay Gogol in ‘“‘The Overcoat,” Ivan 
Turgenev in Sportsman’s Sketches, and Fédor Do- 
Stoyevsky in Poor Folk. However “‘apolitical,” a writer 
must, we submit, fee/ free to adopt such a critical 
stance. 


In December 1971, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn pays his last respects to Aleksandr T. Tvardovskiy, the man who 
published Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of lvan Denisovich in the pages of Novyy mir in 1962. Solzheni- 


tsyn now lives in exile in the United States. 


—Black Star. 
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In this respect, Soviet writers of the 1970's feel far 
more constraints than did Russian authors of the 
past—particularly those who wrote during the Em- 
pire’s last decades. And this, in turn, sometimes im- 
poses severe limitations on the contemporary Soviet 
writer’s choices of themes, protagonists, and 
situations—constraints that extend far beyond the 
overtly political. To find a comparable degree of politi- 
cal latitude (or lack of it), one might look to the neo- 
classical writing of the era of enlightened absolutism 
in 18th-century Russia. Then, as today, creators of 
poetry, drama, and prose felt reasonably free to de- 
pict, usually with considerable sympathy, an indi- 
vidual’s sense of dissatisfaction or even of personal 
tragedy, but on condition of bypassing in silence its 
social roots. 

Should today’s Soviet literary confines appear intol- 
erably narrow to a casual observer, a better sense of 
perspective is obtained if we recall that preoccupation 
with the private, the personal, at least allows authors 
to eschew the hortatory optimism that was all but ob- 
ligatory during Stalin’s last years. In addition, the 
manifestation of compassion for misfits and failures 
that is tolerated by the censors (even while they forbid 
authors to discuss what a Marxist critic would call the 
“objective” factors creating such types) is consid- 
erably closer to traditions of pre-Soviet “philanthropic” 
Russian literature than the contempt for weakness 
and failure that was the hallmark of Soviet writing 
during the Stalin era. 

Soviet literature in the Brezhnev years has lacked 
the extremes of ‘thaw’ and “freeze” that charac- 
terized the first post-Stalin period, under N.S. 
Khrushchev. In the wake of Stalin’s death there was 
initially much demand for what may be called anti- 
Stalinist muckraking writing. The works then pub- 
lished exposed, with varying degrees of explicitness 
and artistic success, some of the evils of Stalinism. 
That type of writing reached its apex in 1962 with the 
publication of Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in 
the Life of Ivan Denisovich.* This liberal ‘thaw’ was 
followed by a ‘‘freeze,’’ which continued until 
Khrushchev’s downfall two years later. After 
Brezhnev’s accession to power, the “freeze” moder- 
ated somewhat, but there was never a genuine ‘‘warm 
spell.”” Rather, the climate of public permissiveness in 
Soviet literature has remained at a relatively constant 
“chill.”” Most of the liberal firebrands of the first post- 
Stalin decade have grown tame, and a significant 


4The novel was originally published in 1962 in Novyy mir (Moscow). 
An English-language translation by Max Hayward and Ronald Hingley 
appeared in 1963 (New York, NY, Praeger). 


Anna Akhmatova, whose lyric poetry —suppressed 
during the Stalin era—is now widely read in the Soviet 
Union. 

TASS from Sovfoto. 


number have emigrated to the West. In addition to 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, these include Andrey 
Sinyavskiy (‘Abram Tertz’’), Viktor Nekrasov, Vladimir 
Maksimov, Anatoliy Gladilin, Grigoriy Svirskiy, Yosif 
Brodskiy, Anatoliy Kuznetsov, and Aleksandr Galich 
(the last two now deceased). By mid-1980, there were 
indications that other Soviet authors may soon join the 
ranks of the émigrés. 

While the Brezhnev regime has made it clear that 
politically unorthodox writing will not be tolerated 
(thereby driving troublesome authors from public print 
to the catacombs of samizdat), it has made no effort 
to stop another process that began during the 
Khrushchev decade, namely, the resurrection of works 
by authors who had suffered boycott or worse under 
Stalin. In an obvious reaction to the contrived “public” 
character of Stalinist Socialist Realism, in which 
human protagonists were often but a function of 
political slogans, the mid-1950’s witnessed a surge of 
interest in 20th-century Russian poets who em- 
phasized private concerns. Thus, there was a revived 
demand for the few extant copies (or typewritten texts) 
of Osip Mandel’shtam, a victim of the Great Purges, 
whose work might have been assumed totally forgot- 
ten after many decades of nonpublication. There was 
a similar rediscovery of Anna Akhmatova, the grand 
old lady of Russian lyric verse, then still alive, who 
only a few years earlier had been denounced as a 
half-nun and a half-whore; of Nikolay Zabolotskiy, the 
singer of symbiosis of man and nature, then just re- 
cently released from a labor camp; and of Marina 
Tsvetayeva, another lyric poet, who had returned from 
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Parisian exile on the eve of World War II only to com- 
mit suicide shortly thereafter. All were rescued from 
oblivion and were reunited, as it were, to the body of 
modern Russian poetry at a time when many of the 
Stalinist versifiers, whose rhymed propagandistic 
‘public’ writings had earlier been extolled, were 
viewed with condescension.® In the Brezhnev era, 
works by the rehabilitated poets have remained 
“legal,”’ if often out of print. Sometimes they have 
even been reprinted. 

It should be noted that a number of older poets— 
such as Leonid Martynov, Nikolay Aseyev, Pavel An- 
tokol’skiy, Semén Kirsanov, and Vladimir 
Lugovskoy—who had earlier (whether under pressure 
or out of sincere conviction) produced much conven- 
tional politicized verse during the Stalin era published 
some strong denunciations of Stalinism after the dic- 
tator’s death. Indeed, Martynov and Kirsanov were 
among the most articulate older spokesmen for the 
liberal forces favoring the ‘“‘thaw.”’ Subsequently, how- 
ever, these and other established poets, ranging from 
the carefree, joyous, and simple Viktor Bokov to the 
complex and philosophical Arseniy Tarkovskiy, 
Came—under some pressure—to abandon overt poli- 
tics, and reverted to poetry’s traditional concerns. 

Boris Pasternak, a poet who over the years had 
often been ahead of literary fashions (an early advo- 
cate of experimentation, he was also among the first to 
disavow its excesses), was, once again, a harbinger of 
moods that other poets would reflect a decade later. 
His Doctor Zhivago, a very poetic novel completed in 
1955, eschews overt political concerns. Pasternak’s 
work is an impassioned paean to the right of the indi- 
vidual to be entirely engrossed in his pursuit of private 
happiness even in the midst of momentous social up- 
heavals. Submitted to Novyy mir, now a run-of-the- 
mill literary monthly but once the rallying banner of 
the liberal anti-Stalinist intelligentsia, the novel was 
turned down, admittedly for political reasons, in what 
must surely be the longest rejection slip ever received 
by any author.® In retrospect, it appears that Paster- 


5 The backlash directed at such poets as Viadimir Mayakovskiy, who, 
in Boris Pasternak’s words, had been implanted by force during the 
Stalin era like potatoes in the reign of Catherine the Great, was 
understandable, although sometimes misguided. In the case of 
Mayakovskiy, the public had seen only the propagandistic side of his 
work and knew little of his moving lyric poetry. 

®&See Doctor Zhivago, New York, NY, Pantheon 1958. The letter to 
Pasternak was written by the late Konstantin Simonov, then editor of 
Novyy mir, and was published in the November 1958 issue of that 
monthly. A moderate Stalinist during Stalin's lifetime and an equally 
moderate liberal after the dictator's death, Simonov appears to have 
inspired the character Galakhov, an opportunistic Soviet novelist, in 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn's The First Circle (New York, NY, Bantam, 
1976). 


nak’s sin was one of omission rather than commission. 
It was his failure to “properly” raise and then just as 
“properly” answer some obligatory political questions, 
rather than any overt political statements, that could 
not be tolerated in his long work. 

The Brezhnev era has seen new names added to 
the list of victims of Stalin’s purges whose works have 
been reprinted for the first time in many decades — 
most notably, Boris Pilnyak. Other purge victims, such 
as Nikolay Gumilév and Yevgeniy Zamyatin, remain 
proscribed. 


Decline of the Novel 


The Pasternak episode is instructive with respect to 
the forces which have brought a general decline of the 
novel in Soviet letters of the 1960's and 1970’s. It is 
clear that fewer novels are being published than dur- 
ing the preceding period, and one suspects that fewer 
are being written. We appear to be dealing here not 
merely with a normal downturn in a periodic cycle of 
growth and exhaustion of this particular literary form, | 
but also with a larger shift in the fortunes of it and 
other forms as an indirect response to the political 
pressures applied to Soviet literature. 

In the last decade of Stalin’s rule, the novel had 
dominated the Russian literary scene. Most of the 
novels of the period were crude potboilers manufac- 
tured en masse to exacting ideological specifications 
and differing, by and large, only in their settings. 
There were industrial novels, collective farm novels, 
military novels, and even research institute novels. In 
the first two categories, protagonists were crudely di- 
vided into heroes and villains, depending on their 
roles in the struggle for higher productivity; in the last 
two, the criteria were much the same, except that here |. 
it was military victories and scientific progress that 
were at stake. Regardless of the locales and of the 
professions of their central characters, many Soviet 
novels of the period also featured among their casts a 
raisonneur or two (a throwback again to the neoclassi- 
cal era), who—usually in the modern guise of rural 
district party secretary or factory Komsomol 
organizer—offered a running political commentary of 
sorts on unfolding events.’ 

In their pristine form, such literary creations by and 
large disappeared with Stalin’s demise. However, the 
novel form continued to be a highly politicized literary 
genre. By virtue of its sheer bulk, the novel is pecu- 
liarly vulnerable to political demands for the “correct” 


7Many such literary personages are described in Dunham, op. cit. 
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The late Soviet novelist Konstantin Simonov at his country dacha in Krasnaya Pakhra in October 1977. 


presentation of ‘‘typical” situations, or for an adequate 
degree of political militancy. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that many Soviet writers have avoided this form 
and turned to shorter prose genres, if only because 
the space limitations of the latter make it impossible to 
conform to a// political demands in every such work, 
thereby affording a degree of protection from such 
demands. Even collections of short pieces rarely 
satisfy all such requirements.® 

Thus, while novelists of the older, Stalinist genera- 
tion have continued to publish in the Brezhnev 
years—one thinks of Konstantin Simonov’s The Last 
Summer or Valentin Katayev’s semi-fictionalized 


8 Moreover, if the individual parts of such collections are unoffensive, 
the works as a collective may go further than the censors anticipate. 
Over a century ago a tsarist censor was fired for failing to discern that 
while every short story in Turgenev'’s Sportsman's Sketches may have 
appeared innocent enough, their cumulative effect was quite different 
and politically objectionable as an attack on the institution of serfdom. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


memoirs*’—the whole of post-Stalin Soviet literature, 
now already a quarter of a century old, has produced 
few major new novelists.‘° There have, to be sure, 
been some interesting Russian novels, but these have 
been written by dissident novelists and have had to be 
published outside of official Soviet channels. These 
latter works tend to be didactic. Thus, Solzhenitsyn's 


2Konstantin Simonov, Pos/edneye /eto, Moscow, Sovetskiy pisatel’, 
1971; and Valentin Katayev, Razbitaya zhizn’' ili volshebnyy god 
Oberona (Jaded Life, or Oberon's Magical Year), published in Novyy 
mir, Nos. 7 and 8, 1972. 

10 Naturally, we are judging only on the basis of works that have 
actually been published. There is the possibility that a major young 
Soviet novelist may currently be writing “for the drawer.’ The 1960's, 
for instance, saw the publication of several major novels by Mikhail 
Bulgakov, a writer who was not arrested by Stalin's secret police and 
who died a natural death before World War II. As a consequence of 
these discoveries, we have had not only to revise Bulgakov's 
posthumous reputation (he is now, in retrospect, certainly the greatest 
satirist so far in 20th-century Russian writing), but also to upgrade our 
estimate of Soviet writing as a whole. 
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August 1914, part of a trilogy in progress, appears in- 
tended as an anti-Communist response to such mas- 
sive Soviet novelistic treatments of the subject of 
World War | and the Revolution of 1917 as Mikhail 
Sholokhov’s Silent Don and Aleksey Tolstoy's The 
Road to Calvary.'' Unlikely as the thought at first may 
appear, Vladimir Voynovich’s comic novel The Life 
and Extraordinary Adventures of Private [van Chonkin 
Shares the didacticism of Solzhenitsyn’s somber vol- 
umes.'? Both authors call attention to issues that had 
for decades remained taboo in Soviet writing—in Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s case, the horrors of the vast Gulag Ar- 
chipelago,'* and in Voynovich’s, the ludicrous compo- 
nent in two of Stalinist Russia’s sacred cows, the army 
and a science establishment believed capable of re- 
Shaping nature itself. Indeed, in an inverted image of 
Solzhenitsyn’s central concern, Voynovich’s book at- 
tempts to provide a comic picture of the Soviet secret 
police, depicting them as cowardly and stupid. 


Toward Poetry and Short Prose 


As noted, the wish to eschew political matters has 
encouraged many Soviet authors to forsake novels for 
short prose and has also contributed to the rise of 
poetry. However, there also appears to have been a 
positive consideration involved in the shift. The latter 
forms are more attuned to the task of probing man’s 
inner world. A shift in dominant literary genres similar 
to the one currently discernible in Russian writing oc- 
curred at the turn of the century, in the transition from 
the openly didactic later novels of Lev Tolstoy and 
Dostoyevsky to the social agnosticism of Anton 
Chekhov's short prose and plays. The period was also 
marked by the ascendancy of the Symbolists, who 
were demonstratively preoccupied with esthetic rid- 


August 1914, as translated by Michael Glenny, was published in 
1972 (New York, NY, Farrar, Straus and Giroux). Translations of the 
two parts of Sholokhov’s Si/ent Don have appeared in English: And 
Quiet Flows the Don (New York, NY, Knopf, 1934); and The Don Flows 
to the Sea (New York, NY, Random House, 1965). Aleksey Tolstoy's 
Road to Calvary was published in English in 1946 (New York, NY, 
Knopf). 

Aleksey Tolstoy died some years ago. However, Sholokhov, the 
Soviet Union's lone politically loyal winner of the Nobel Prize, as well 
as the two other major novelists of the 1930's and 1940's, Konstantin 
Fedin and Leonid Leonov, are still alive. None has published anything 
very significant in decades. 

12 An English-language translation, by Richard Lourie, was published 
in 1977 (New York, NY, Farrar, Straus and Giroux). The original was 
published in Russian in 1975 by YMCA-Press in Paris. 

13|t is worth noting that the theme of Stalin's prisons and of the quest 
for justice looms large in the work of three other Soviet émigré 
novelists, all now living in France—Anatoliy Gladilin, Viktor Nekrasov, 
and Vladimir Maksimov. 


dies, mysticism, and sexuality—all subjects their 
predecessors had believed unworthy of serious con- 
cern. 

The roster of Soviet poets and writers of short 
stories who have emerged since Stalin’s death is im- 
pressive. Even though most of them were products of 
Soviet schools, these authors, predominantly young, 
somehow found in themselves the inner resources to 
discard the shibboleths of Stalinist Socialist Realism 
and seek new ways. At first, in the flush of destaliniza- 
tion, political concerns loomed high. But with the pas- 
sage of time, the degree of social involvement abated. 
Several factors contributed to this development. There 
was, to be sure, the less permissive atmosphere of the 
Brezhnev years, but there was also the fact that the 
influx into literature of younger people—with few 
memories.of the Stalin era—could not but dilute the 
degree of political involvement. 

In poetry, the trend was evident in the decline of 
some and the emergence of other luminaries. Among 
the first group, Yevgeniy Yevtushenko was perhaps the 
most striking example. This “public” poet par excel- 
lence symbolized the anti-Stalinist rebellion of the 
1950’s and early 1960’s. But, as literary political ac- 
tivism declined, his star faded.'* The poets that 
emerged in the new environment were all essentially 
“private.”” This group encompassed three women— 
Bella Akhmadulina, Novella Matveyeva, and Yunna 
Morits—with their highly inventive and technically 
polished verse, particularly in the case of 
Akhmadulina. (Some of this poetry further enriches 
that marvelous treasury of 20th-century Russian 
poetry in which love is viewed from a female vantage 
point.) It also included Andrey Voznesenskiy, a poet 
declamatory in his manner but predominantly lyrical 
in his subject matter, and probably the finest writer of 
verse to emerge in the USSR since the 1950’s. Voz- 
nesenskiy appears to be the rightful heir of the young 
Pasternak and those Russian poets of the 1920’s who 
wanted to add to Russia’s poetic tradition by further 
enriching it with imagery from the urban and techno- 
logical universe, rather than—as Mayakovskiy once 
proposed in a moment of youthful exuberance — 
merely throw Pushkin off the ship of modernity. By 
contrast, the talented losif Brodskiy, who now lives in 
the United States but was formed as a poet in the 


14Yevtushenko is one of the dramatis personae (under the name of 
Raspashonka) in what is a truly monumental satirical portrait of the 
post-Stalin Soviet intelligentsia, Alexander Zinoviev's Yawning 
Heights (New York, NY, Random House, 1979). The author of the 
book, formerly professor of philosophy at Moscow University, now lives 
in the West. 
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Contemporary Soviet poets who stress personal concerns: left, Bella Akhmadulina at Moscow’s House of Lit- 
erature Workers in March 1978; center, Andrey Voznesenskiy at Moscow’s Tchaikovsky Concert Hall in June 
1978; and right, Novella Matveyeva at the House of Arts in Peredelkino (the writers’ colony outside Moscow), in 


February 1966. 


USSR, owes more to John Donne, T.S. Eliot, and the 
English metaphysical poets than to any Russians— 
unless one goes back to the intellectual and religiously 
colored verse of Fédor Tyutchev and Yevgeniy 
Baratynskiy in the 19th century. 

As for the short story and the novella, these forms 
have been in the ascendancy in Russian belles lettres 
for more than ‘two decades now, and so far their posi- 
tion continues unchallenged. The short prose genres, 
if only by virtue of their brevity, do permit the author to 
pose problems (and not necessarily even within their 
broader context) without the obligation to suggest so- 
lutions, let alone defend their choice. It is probably in 
part for that reason that short stories and novellas 
were favored by the Soviet angry young men during 
the stormy period of destalinization. It was through 
these forms that there erupted in Soviet publications 
pent-up grievances against the dead dictator’s regime, 
against at least some of its crimes (usually still only 


154 good example of this writing may be found in Hugh McLean and 
Walter N. Vickery, Eds., The Year of Protest, 1956, New York, NY, 
Vintage Books, 1961. In addition to that anthology’s useful 
introduction, a good study of the subject is George Gibian, /nterval of 
Freedom: Soviet Literature During the Thaw, 1954-1957, Minneapolis, 
MN, University of Minnesota Press, 1960. 
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hinted at), and against the social pathology that it had 
bequeathed.'® Gradually, however, even this degree of 
involvement disappeared from legal Soviet 
publications—which is not to say that the subjects 
were exhausted and died a natural death. Rejected by 
Soviet publishers and journals, a great many works 
dealing with such subjects continued to circulate in 
samizdat, and not a few were subsequently published 
abroad.'® Here and there, short works describing pov- 
erty, social injustice, and moral corruption may still be 
published in the USSR—for instance, Fédor Ab- 
ramov's Dve zimy i tri leta (Two Winters and Three 
Summers) or Yuriy Trifonov’s Dom na naberezhnoy 
(House on the Embankment)—but such are usually 


16|t is worth noting that many were printed in the West without the 
knowledge, let alone consent, of their authors, who remained in the 
USSR and in many cases continued to publish “acceptable” works. 
Indeed, some of the most damning indictments of the Soviet regime 
belong in the former category. Thus, in this writer's estimate, the most 
chilling descriptions of Soviet labor camps are not those of 
Solzhenitsyn, but those found in Varlam Shalamov’s eyewitness 
accounts shaped into concise tales and in Georgiy Viadimov's novel 
Faithful Ruslan: The Story of a Guard Dog (translated by Michael 
Glenny, New York, NY, Simon and Schuster, 1979), which observes 
the universe of the gulags through the eyes of a police dog. Both 
authors are still in the Soviet Union. 
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set during the Stalin era.'” 

In recent years, short prose has increasingly been 
put to other uses, uses suggested, perhaps, by its 
greatest Russian master, Chekhov. Not a political ac- 
tivist but at the same time not at all an uncritical ad- 
mirer of the tsarist regime, Chekhov lived in an era of 
decline in the degree of ideological involvement 
among the Russian intelligentsia, a setting that bears 
intriguing resemblance to the USSR of the Brezhnev 
years. Both periods were ones of disenchantment in 
the wake of the euphoria and great expectations of 
years of great reforms. Chekhov demonstrated that the 
short story and the novella are ideally suited to portray 
paradoxes, inconsistencies, isolated incidents, chance 
encounters, and, above all, to convey the flavors and 
sounds of moods, feelings, premonitions, fears, and 
aspirations. Chekhov's prose offers unequaled models 
for the portrayal of loneliness behind a facade of out- 
ward sociability, of collectives whose members cannot 
communicate, of individuals who are emotionally crip- 
pled by a society that detests spontaneity— in short, 
of suffering and discontent that cannot be directly 
traced to tangible causes, economic or social. Do- 
stoyevsky reputedly said that all of Russia’s 19th 
century literature, with its central theme of social 
compassion, traces its lineage to Gogol’s “The Over- 
coat.” If similar hyperbole is permitted, then one 
might say that the central concerns of serious con- 
temporary Soviet Russian writing—above all, its em- 
phasis on ‘‘minor’ private concerns as opposed to the 
“major” public ones of literature of the Stalin era—are 
clearly inspired by Anton Pavlovich Chekhov, a kindly 
doctor who, in his role as author, offered sympathy, 
hinted at a diagnosis, but never presumed to offer ad- 
vice. 

Echoes of Chekhov may also be discerned, not un- 
expectedly, in post-Stalin Russian drama, although 
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'7Trifonov's story, published in the January 1976 issue of Avrora 
(Leningrad), describes moral squalor among the intelligentsia. 
Specifically, it tells of a young careerist of the Stalin era (the story is 
set in the late 1940's) who repays the many kindnesses of an aging 
professor by joining his tormentors. (As if to emphasize the contrast 
between Stalin's Russia and present-day Soviet society, a postscript to 
the novella shows the careerist as a down-and-out derelict.) Abramov's 
novella Dve zimy . . . (Leningrad, Sovetskiy Pisatel’, 1969) describes a 
Soviet village on the verge of starvation, but the impact of the story is 
partly neutralized by having the tale set in wartime. Thus, the 
privations cannot be blamed on the Soviet regime. By contrast, the 
same Abramov's novella Vokrug da okolo (Around and About), 
published in the Khrushchev era (in the January 1963 issue of the 
Leningrad monthly Neva), implied that its dismal account of poverty 
and mismanagement on a collective farm did describe contemporary 
conditions. Similarly, the semi-fictionalized sketches (ocherki) of 
Soviet rural life published by Yefim Dorosh and Valentin Ovechkin in 
the Khrushchev years had been presented as reportage of actual 
conditions. 
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‘Kozhevnikov] or those who are “‘legal liberals” [such 


the genre continues in its traditional position as the 
weakest ‘in Russian writing. Indeed, in recent years 
some of the most lively and controversial events in 
Soviet theater have been unorthodox productions of 
Chekhov’s own plays.'® But Chekhov’s imprint has 
been most important on the Russian short story and 
the novella. 

While many “Chekhovian”’ attributes may be found 
in Soviet writing of the early post-Stalin years, they are 
more typically found in short works of more recent vin- 
tage, in which social concerns are kept in the back- 
ground and a mundane incident in the life of unheroic | 
people forms the modest plot of a story. This literature | 
manifests considerable variety in both subject matter 
and manner of presentation. There are the touching, 
unassuming descriptions of love in the short stories of 
Yuriy Nagibin; the haunting portrayals of often embit- 
tered individuals drawn against the background of 
lush natural surroundings in Yuriy Kazakov; and the 
very, very American-like drifters and dreamers in the 
short prose of Vasiliy Aksénov. Each of these writers 
focuses in his own way not on the destinies of a na- 
tion, on military victories, or on economic battles, but 
on individual, often intimate concerns of men and 
women who are in many respects the Soviet descend- 
ants of 19th-century Russian literature’s superfluous 
men, strong women, humiliated clerks, and frightened 
lovers. 

(One can point to other parallels with 19th-century 
Russia. While overt political activity is proscribed by 
the authoritarian state, one can now—just as 
then— identify writers who are, by Soviet standards, 
conservatives or reactionaries [for instance, Vadim 


as Andrey Bitov or Andrey Voznesenskiy]. And the 
age-long Russian battle between the Slavophiles and 
the Westernizers continues unabated—the ‘“‘inter- 
nationalist” Aksénovs are regularly challenged by the 
“truly Russian” Vladimir Soloukhins. While the Soviet 
authorities are clearly more sympathetic to the latter, 
they refrain from officially taking sides, lest it be 


'8Naturally, there have been some plays of interest, particularly 
those staged by Yuriy Lyubimov at Moscow's innovative Sovremennik 
theater. Yet even the better works by such leading Soviet playwrights 
as Aleksey Arbuzov and Viktor Rozov are unimpressive in comparison 
with recent West European and US drama. Indeed, Chingiz Aitmatov’s 
The Ascent of Mount Fuji, one of the most successful Soviet plays of 
the last decade, can be described as, at best, competent. 

Anatoliy Efros’s original interpretations of such classics as 
Chekhov's The Three Sisters, which broke with the traditional Soviet 
“upbeat” interpretations of the play, stirred much debate in the 1970's. 
For a biography of Efros, see Teatral naya entsiklopediya 
(Encyclopedia of the Theater), Vol. V, Moscow, Sovetskaya 
entsiklopediya, 1967, pp. 1029-30. 
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Two accomplished writers of short prose in the USSR during the last 15 years: left, Valentin Rasputin; right, the 
late Vasiliy Shukshin. 


suggested that any writer can presume to speak for 
the Communist Party.) 

Three stories are, in many ways, representative of 
‘recent Soviet Russian short prose. The first is Valentin 
Rasputin’s Den’gi dlya Marii (Money for Maria).'? Born 
in 1937, Rasputin obviously has few memories of the 
‘Stalin era. His settings are contemporary, usually 
rural, and frequently Siberian, and he cultivates an art 
that is rather rare in Russian fiction—a tightly woven, 
gripping tale. In Den’gi dlya Marii, a farmer's wife in 
distant Siberia manages the village store. An audit of 
the books reveals that a sizable sum of money is mis- 
sing. Everybody is certain of her innocence and wants 
to help, but the sum is too large. The woman’s hus- 
band then decides to turn to his estranged brother, 
who lives far away in a big city. At the end of the story, 
we see the poorly dressed farmer on a train, where he 
is the subject of compassion and derision from more 
affluent passengers. We do not find out whether the 


19Valentin Rasputin’s story appeared in Vniz i vverkh po 
techeniyu (Downstream and Upstream), Moscow, Sovetskiy pisatel’, 
1972. 

20 Vasiliy Shukshin’s novella was printed in Nash sovremennik 
(Moscow), No. 4, 1973. 

21In the 1920's, the subject was treated by such Soviet authors as 
Venyamin Kaverin, in Konets khazy (The End of a Gang), a novel 
published in Moscow in 1926, and Leonid Leonov, in Vor (The Thief), 
of which an English-language translation appeared in 1960 (New York, 
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rich brother agreed to help, or whether the farmer’s 
wife will end up in jail. 

The second example is Kalina krasnaya (The Red 
Guelder Rose)?° by Vasiliy Shukshin, whose premature 
death in 1974 at the age of 45 was a serious loss. Not 
only was Shukshin a very promising author, one of the 
best among the so-called rural writers (dereven- 
shchiki); he was at least equally prominent as a 
filmmaker. Kalina krasnaya tackles a subject that was 
once used frequently enough by Soviet authors but 
was later banished from Soviet writing: a criminal’s at- 
tempt to break with his past, “‘to go straight.’’*' For the 
first time in decades, Soviet readers were titillated with 
descriptions of thieves’ dens, of “‘jobs’’ being ‘‘pulled,”’ 
and so forth. The story’s central character really de- 
sires to start life afresh—to return to farming with an 
honest woman by his side—but, in keeping with the 
hallowed traditions of similar Western writing, his 
dream is not to come true. He is murdered by the 


NY, Vintage Books). These were serious enough works, even if marred 
occasionally by an excessive desire to magnify the exotic and 
sensationalist aspects of the material. However, by 1934, such writings 
had disappeared in the face of the Soviet state's heavy reliance on 
forced labor as a means of “rehabilitating” criminals. In that year, 
however, Nikolay Pogodin did write Aristokraty (The Aristocrats, 
translated in B. Blake, Ed., Four Soviet Plays, New York, NY, 
International Publishers, 1937), which may well be the only comedy 
ever written which has as its setting a penal labor camp. 
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criminals whose world he wanted to leave.?? 

The last example is Damskiy master (Ladies’ Hair- 
dresser),?° by Irina Grekova (pseudonym of Yelena 
Ventsel). Grekova is not a professional writer; now in 
her 70's, she began to publish fiction less than 20 
years ago. The narrator of Damskiy master bears 
much resemblance to the author, who is a professor of 
mathematics. It is through the eyes of this narrator — 
now an older woman, a widow or divorcée, who some- 
how had managed to combine a busy career with the 
demanding task of bringing up two sons—that we see 
the world of the young, which includes her junior re- 
search associates, secretaries, and also the central 
character of the story, a male hairdresser. (The choice 
of the hairdresser’s profession is in itself indicative of 
the change in Soviet literature’s concerns. One can 
hardly visualize a member of such a “frivolous” pro- 
fession—and a young man at that!—as a chief pro- 
tagonist in a novella published during the Stalin 
years.) As the wise and tolerant narrator sees them, 
the young—obviously as a result of years of Stalinist 
regimentation—no longer know how to enjoy them- 
selves. Even a college dance is ruined by “educa- 
tional” games. It is, however, the young hairdresser 
who shows the deepest wounds inflicted by goal- 
oriented education. Everything he does must have a 
useful purpose. He chooses his customers (including 
a very pretty young woman) for the professionally edu- 
cational value of the texture of their hair. Similarly, he 
accepts an invitation to attend a dance because this 
might prove rewarding as a live sociological exhibit. 
Instead of reading bulky novels, he is intent on study- 
ing (no doubt, for reasons of greater efficiency) literary 
criticism, which not only describes novels but 
evaluates them as well. At the end of the story we 
learn, with relief, that the young man has decided to 
enter a ‘“‘normal” profession—working in a factory. 
Such an ending offers grounds to hope that he will be 
restored to emotional normalcy. 

However different, these three stories share some 
common attributes. They have genuine human inter- 
est, and they avoid annoying didacticism and con- 
trived situations. When viewed against the background 
of writing of the Stalin period, these are in themselves 
no mean achievements. 


The Future 


If prognoses are to be made for the 1980's, one safe 
prediction would be that, barring major changes in 
Soviet policies in general, politically daring writing will 
probably be rare.?* Rather, it is likely that the em- 


Belorussian novelist Vasiliy Bykov is well known for his — 
tales of war and soldiering. He writes in both Belo- 
russian and Russian. | 
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phasis will continue to be on personal rather than so- 
cial themes. 

One would also expect Russian literature to become 
more decentralized geographically, as it was in the 
1920's. Fewer writers will probably live in and write 
about Moscow, Leningrad, and the writers’ colony of 
Peredelkino. This development, should it come to 
pass, would benefit Russian literature. It not only 
would result in a greater variety of settings and situa- 
tions but would also enrich the Russian literary lan- 
guage with resources borrowed from many regional 
dialects. 

Most certainly, there will also be an ever growing 
number of bilingual writers who create (for reasons of 


22For translated selections from the writings of Rasputin and 
Shukshin, see Valentin Rasputin, Live and Remember, New York, NY, — 
Macmillan, 1978; and Vasiliy Shukshin, Snowball Berry Red and Other | 
Stories, Ann Arbor, Ml, Ardis Publishers, 1977. | 

23Published in Novyy mir, No. 11, 1963. . 

24Such a rarity was Anatoliy Rybakov’s novel Tyazhélyy pesok | 
(Heavy Sand), published in Oktyabr' (Moscow), Nos. 7-9, 1979. 
Rybakov provides an unorthodox, sympathetic account of the history of 
a Jewish family from the tsarist period, through the ordeal of heroism 
during the Nazi Holocaust, down to the placid present. 
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sentiment or of ethnic pride) in their native tongue 
and also—simultaneously—in Russian, the only lan- 
guage in which real literary fames are made in the 
USSR. Hence, in the coming decade there should be 
more authors like Fazil Iskander, the highly effective 
comic author from Abkhaziya in the Caucasus; Vasiliy 
Bykov, the Belorussian; or Chingiz Aitmatov, the Kir- 
ghiz and Russian author of prose and drama. With lin- 
guistic assimilation, there will also be more non- 
Russian authors writing in Russian alone. Thus, there 
may emerge in Soviet Russian literature counterparts 
of such subcategories of American literature as Black 
writing, Jewish-American writing, and the like. 

A prognosis for the 1980’s must take into account 
as well the new émigré Russian literature that is cur- 
rently being created in Western Europe, Israel, and 
the United States. This literature promises to produce 
a body of writing no less substantial than that be- 
queathed by the earlier émigrés, those who arrived in 
Paris, Berlin, Warsaw, and Prague in the 1920's. 

One looks to Soviet literary samizdat for some idea 
of the thematic concerns and perhaps even styles that 
would, if permitted, surface in officially sanctioned 
writing. Judging from the contents of Metropol’, a 
samizdat anthology brought out in early 1979, the as- 
pirations are modest indeed. What are some of the 

taboo subjects? Well, for one, judging by Fazil Iskan- 
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Among prominent Soviet literary artists who have emigrated to the West during the Brezhnev era: from left to 
right: losif Brodskiy, Vladimir Maksimov, and Viktor Nekrasov. 
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der’s contribution, a more relaxed attitude toward 
human sexuality—relaxed, that is, by prudish Soviet 
standards. Yuz Aleshkovskiy goes further—a poem of 
his is entitled ‘“A Lesbian Song,” which for all we know 
may be the most shocking title in the annals of Soviet 
verse. Pétr Kozhevnikov (not to be confused with 
Vadim or Aleksey Kozhevnikov) describes cynical and 
bored Soviet 16-year-olds seeking forgetfulness in 
vodka and sex; his adolescents bear much re- 
semblance to those we remember from books by 
Great Britain’s Angry Young Men in the 1950's. Vla- 
dimir Vysotskiy, the actor and balladeer in the tradi- 
tion of the late Aleksandr Galich, contributed a parody 
of Pushkin’s Ruslan and Lyudmila. (It should be re- 
called that disrespect for the classics is not tolerated 
in the USSR, and that a parody of Pushkin’s Eugene 
Onegin was the object of particular outrage during the 
postwar anti-Semitic purges.?®) And then there was 
Boris Vakhtin’s ‘“‘Dublénka’” (The Fur Coat), a story 
about a frightened little man who is a theatrical censor 
by trade and parrots Marxist classics. Metropol’ also 
included contributions by Aksénov, Akhmadulina, and 


25|t is indicative that the author of the parody, Aleksandr Khazin, 
though a poet and playwright of some distinction, was listed in the 
literary encyclopedia only following his death in 1976. See Kratkaya 
literaturnaya entsiklopediya, Vol. 1X, Moscow, Sovetskaya 
entsiklopediya, 1978, p. 767. 


—Brodskiy photo from Black Star; Maksimov and Nekrasov by Katherine Young. 
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Voznesenskiy. Rather innocuous in themselves, these 
items were significant as tokens of support for the en- 
terprise by some of the most prominent of the younger 
Soviet authors. Indeed, when some of the less-known 
contributors to the volume were later expelled from 
the writers’ union, their more famous colleagues rose 
to their defense. 

lf Metropol’ does, indeed, offer some clues about 
themes that might appear in officially sanctioned jour- 
nals should another liberal “‘thaw’’ occur, then we 
should expect more vodka and boredom. Perhaps 
even a more generous dose of sex, but only of the 
heterosexual variety. (Somehow, one finds it difficult 
to visualize lesbians frolicking in the pages of Novyy 
mir.) But Soviet censorship is not likely—as long as it 


continues to exist—to tolerate parodies of itself. And 
so far there is no evidence that the institution is about 
to wither away. | 
Indeed, the present Communist rulers of the USSR 
seem intent on maintaining a political control over the 
arts which, while less severe than during the Stalin 
years, remains tighter than during the Khrushchev 
period. As long as this is the case, one would not ex- 
pect Soviet literature to venture often or far into direct 
assessments or criticism of the existing political sys- 
tem. Rather, like the society at large, Soviet writers 
and poets can be expected to pursue their quest for 
meaning and truth on an inward-looking, individual 
basis. 
LE EE aS | ee 
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IN HIS FAMOUS interview with the 
journal Nuovi Argomenti in June 
1956, Palmiro Togliatti, chief of the 
Italian Communist Party (PCI), 
created a swirl of controversy by 
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suggesting that Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s critique of Yosif Stal- 
in at the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) several months ear- 
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lier had not gone far enough. What 
was needed, Togliatti insisted, was 
a more thorough investigation into 
“why and how Soviet society could 
reach certain forms alien to the 
democratic way... .”” 

While the Soviet leadership was 
scarcely disposed to take up Togli- 
atti’s challenge, scholars as- 
sociated with the PCI began pro- 
ducing their own studies of Soviet 
history. Initially, most of these 
works appeared as articles in the 
party journal Stud/ storici. More re- 
cently, however, Italian Communist 
authors have produced a spate of 
book-length histories of the USSR, 
and nearly all of these have been 
written from an avowedly critical 
point of view. Included among 
these historians are Giuseppe 
Boffa, a former /’Unita corre- 
spondent in Moscow, and Giuliano 
Procacci, a historian at the Univer- 
sity of Florence, as well as a host of 
younger PCI scholars. With the evi- 
dent encouragement of the party 
leadership, a number of these writ- 
ers expounded their views at a con- 
ference on Soviet history spon- 
sored by the Gramsci Institute, the 


1Nuovi Argomenti (Rome), June 16, 1956, 
translated in Russian Institute, Columbia 
University, The Anti-Stalin Campaign and 
International Communism, New York, 

NY, Columbia University Press, 1956, 
p. 120. 
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PCl’s principal research organiza- 
tion, in January 1978. 

Likewise, members of the French 
Communist Party (PCF) have 
-begun to reassess the Soviet past. 
By far the most prolific among 
them is Jean Elleinstein, a promi- 
nent PCF historian and a frequent 
critic of the party leadership. Over 
the last few years, Elleinstein has 
published a four-volume history of 
the USSR, as well as separate vol- 
umes on Stalin and Leon Trotsky. 
Several other French Communist 
writers have also contributed to this 
reexamination of Soviet history, 
and in 1978, five of them collabo- 
rated on a volume entitled L’URSS 
et nous, a project that seeks to in- 
spire still more research of a criti- 
cal nature on the USSR by PCF 
members in the future. 

The books examined here repre- 
sent the most important contribu- 
tions to this recent efflorescence of 
“Soviet studies” in the French and 
Italian Communist parties. As 
such, they are very much the 
product of the ambivalent political 
atmosphere in which they were 
written. What they reflect above all 
is an effort by the leading West 
European Communist parties to af- 
firm the distinctiveness of Euro- 
communism as a movement whose 
origins and methods differ in sig- 
nificant ways from the Soviet 
model. At the same time, however, 
these writings betray the Euro- 
communists’ unwillingness to 
break completely with the Soviet 
heritage. Acute criticism of the 
USSR is tempered by admiration 
for the ‘‘positive” and “‘liberating’’ 
elements of the Soviet experience. 
In short, these histories mirror both 
the Eurocommunists’ increased 
readiness in recent years to criti- 
cize the Soviet Union and their 
manifest uncertainty about how far 
this criticism should go. Ultimately, 
what the French and Italian Com- 
munists say about the USSR tells 


us a great deal about themselves. 

In view of the multiplicity of 
events and themes in Soviet history 
which the authors considered here 
explore, this analysis of their in- 
terpretations will be limited to four 
problem areas which are of central 
importance to the Eurocommu- 
nists’ current political orientations. 
These are: (1) the relationship be- 
tween Stalinism and Leninism; (2) 
the nature of ‘‘socialist democ- 
racy”; (3) the general character of 
the USSR under Stalin and 
Khrushchev; and (4) the question 
whether the USSR may be consid- 
ered a socialist system. Special at- 
tention will be paid to the ways in 
which the authors in question differ 
among themselves. This is a par- 
ticularly appropriate exercise inas- 
much as the books under review 
are not “official” histories, but dis- 
play a wide range of interpretations 
and judgments. 


EVER SINCE Khrushchev launched 
the Soviet destalinization drive in 
1956, Stalin has been a legitimate 
target for attack. It therefore comes 
as no surprise that Stalin is fair 
game for contemporary Eurocom- 
munist historians. All of them 
roundly condemn Stalinism 
(meaning essentially the Stalinist 
terror) as a blight on Soviet history 
whose repetition Communists of all 
nations must avoid. 

There is less consensus, how- 
ever, on the nature of the relation- 
ship between Stalinism and the 
Leninist tradition. It is especially 
instructive to compare Boffa and 
Elleinstein on this question. Boffa, 
for his part, denies that Stalinism 
was an inevitable outgrowth of 
Leninism. He contends that there 
were major differences between 
Stalin and V.I. Lenin that went be- 
yond the former’s penchant for 
mass terror. Stalin’s conception of 
the party as a militarized order and 
his notion of the USSR as the only 
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valid model of socialism are cited 
as examples of his ‘“‘originality” and 
of his distance from various as- 
pects of the Bolshevik tradition. For 
Boffa, Stalin was a modern incar- 
nation of Russian ‘‘Caesarism” who 
took the Soviet Union closer to a 
‘national’ revolution than to a 
“socialist” one.? 

On the other hand, Boffa admits 
that some of the features of Stalin- 
ist rule ‘‘were implicit in the 
Leninist conception of the party” 
and in early Bolshevik practice.° 
These included the willingness to 
use violence against adversaries of 
the regime, the establishment of a 
centralized state and party bureau- 
cracy, the institution of the Cheka 
(the secret police), and the forma- 
tion of the Comintern, which took 
the first steps toward ‘‘a new or- 
thodoxy.’’* Curiously, Boffa tends 
to excuse or even justify a number 
of these very practices. The Civil 
War and the Western intervention 
are blamed for compelling the Bol- 
sheviks to resort to political vio- 
lence and to impose one-party rule 
on Russia, measures that Boffa be- 
lieves were not contemplated by 
the Bolsheviks prior to 1918.5 For 
Boffa, the Bolsheviks’ efforts to 
consolidate their power, however 
brutal, were fully justified by the 
overriding necessity of defending 
the revolution.® 

Significantly, this position has 


2Storia dell’'Unione Sovietica, Vol. |, Dalla 
rivoluzione alla seconda guerra mondiale, 
Lenin e Stalin, 1917-1941 (From the 
Revolution to the Second World War, Lenin 
and Stalin, 1917-1941), pp. 615, 301-09, 
445, 456. 

3Ibid., p. 37. 

4Ibid., pp. 156, 164-65, 167-68, 137. 

5 Boffa maintains that there does not exist 
“even a single Bolshevik writing from this 
period which augurs the existence of a 
single-party [regime].” Ibid., p. 155. 

SIbid., p. 166. Elsewhere, Boffa says that 
the legitimacy of the Bolsheviks’ ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ derived from the party's 
status as the “general staff’ of the revolution 
and from its construction of ‘a new state.” 
Ibid., p. 161. 
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important implications for Boffa’s 
attitude toward subsequent Soviet 
practice. In the second volume of 
his history, Boffa draws a distinc- 
tion between Soviet intervention in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 and the in- 
tervention in Hungary in 1956. 
While he condemns the former, he 
sanctions the latter as necessary to 
prevent “‘an impending catas- 
trophe.’’’? The parallel between 
these attitudes and Boffa’s en- 
dorsement of Bolshevik terror and 
authoritarianism in defense of the 
revolution during the Civil War 
(measures which he insists were 
“limited’’) is striking. 

Thus, despite his generally criti- 
cal portrayal of the USSR under 
Stalin and Khrushchev, Boffa tends 
to be wedded to the Communist 
tradition when examining the 
Leninist era. Indeed, his explana- 
tion of this era is essentially re- 
peated in his ‘‘dialogue on Stalin- 
ism’’ with the French Marxist, 
Gilles Martinet. 

Elleinstein’s approach to the 
problem is roughly similar to 
Boffa’s. The first two volumes of his 
Histoire de I’U.R.S.S., like Boffa’s 
account, treat the establishment of 
one-party rule and the institution of 
the Cheka as grim imperatives 
forced on the Bolsheviks by per- 
fidious forces bent on their de- 
struction. Without the White terror, 
he maintains, there would have 
been no Red terror, and had it not 
been for the counterrevolutionary 
activities of other parties, Russia 
would have had a multiparty sys- 


7Storia..., Vol. \l, Dalla Guerra patriottica 
al ruolo di seconda potenza mondiale, Stalin 
e Chruscév, 1941-1964 (From the Patriotic 
War to the Role of Second World Power, 
Stalin and Khrushchev, 1941-1964), 
p. 647. 

®On the lack of Bolshevik responsibility for 
the Civil War, see Histoire de /'U.R.S.S., 
Vol. |, La conquéte du pouvoir, 1917-1921 
(The Conquest of Power, 1917-1921), 2nd 
ed., pp. 146, 166-67, 178, 189-91. On the 
dashed hopes for a multiparty system, see 
ibid., pp. 184, 217. As evidence of the 


tem after 1918.8 What Elleinstein 
calls ‘‘the Stalinist phenomenon” is 
viewed in his Histoire de I’U.R.S.S. 
as essentially the outgrowth of 
these historically determined con- 
ditions, reinforced by the authoritar- 
ian traditions of Russia’s tsarist 
past. This account ignores or plays 
down the existence of any inherent 
bias toward violence or authoritar- 
ianism in Leninist doctrine.°® 

Elleinstein’s Histoire du 
phénoméne stalinien comes a bit 
closer to acknowledging these doc- 
trinal predispositions. Here Ellein- 
stein admits that Lenin tended to 
underestimate the importance of 
“democracy” and to overestimate 
the role of violence in his revolu- 
tionary thought. As a consequence, 
the Leninist period of Soviet history 
is seen in this work as containing 
the “germ” and the “possibility” of 
the Stalinist phenomenon. Once 
again, however, Elleinstein points 
to Russia’s authoritarian past and 
to the counterrevolutionary reaction 
to Bolshevik rule as determining 
Lenin’s thinking on these matters, 
and he concludes that the resulting 
brand of socialism a /a russe has 
never had anything in common 
with the type of socialism that 
might one day develop in the 
democratic West. The Stalinist 
phenomenon, he asserts, is strictly 
a product of Russian history, not of 
socialism itself.'° 

While Boffa and Elleinstein thus 
tend to interpret Leninism’s appro- 
bation of coercive rule as a legiti- 
mate response to the opponents of 


Bolsheviks’ willingness to share power with 
other parties, Elleinstein cites Trotsky's 
remark, ‘We accept all parties which approve 
our program.” Ibid., p. 153. 

9Ibid., p. 166. 

10Histoire du phénomeéne..., pp. 32-33, 
135-36, 56. Elleinstein also says that Lenin 
“did not sufficiently see’ the implications of a 
single-party system, a swollen bureaucracy, 
or such organs as the Cheka for Russia's 
future—owing to his lack of ‘sufficient 
historical experience.” Ibid., p. 44. 

11Procacci's thesis is that the institutional 
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the Bolsheviks—a position sec- 
onded by Giuliano Procacci''—a 
few Italian and French Communists 
take issue with this view. Vittorio 
Strada, the author of several works 
on Russian culture, traces the ori- 
gins of Stalinist misconduct to 
Lenin’s theoretical predilections for 
authoritarianism and violence. As a 
participant in the Gramsci Insti- 
tute’s 1978 conference on Soviet 
history, Strada further maintained 
that Lenin’s vision of a ‘“‘monocen- 
tric’’ society was not intended 
solely for less developed countries 
such as Russia but, more alarm- 
ingly, was established as a “‘gen- 
eral formula’? deemed valid for all 
socialist societies.'? Another schol- 
ar at the same conference de- 
scribed Leninist theory as ‘‘the an- 
ticipator of Stalinism” and accused 
the Bolsheviks of triggering the 
Civil War.'* In addition, the authors 
of L’URSS et nous reject Ellein- 
stein’s term ‘Stalinist phenome- 
non,” precisely because it appears 
to suggest that Stalin’s deeds oc- 
curred outside socialist history 
rather than constituted an integral 
part of it.'* 

With these few exceptions, how- 
ever, the writers surveyed here are 
clearly reticent about associating 
Lenin with the subsequent actions 
of Stalin. The founding father of 
Bolshevism thus remains sac- 
rosanct. 


THE QUESTION of what is meant 
by “democracy” is undoubtedly a 
critical one for the Eurocom- 


origins of Stalinism are to be found in the 
militarization of the party brought about by the 
Civil War. See // partito nell Unione Sovietica, 
1917-1945, pp. 30ff. 

12See ‘Politics and Culture in the USSR,” 
in Istituto Gramsci, Momenti e problemi della 
storia dell'URSS, p. 161. See also Strada’s 
introduction to a series of essays by Soviet 
dissidents in Dissenso e Socialismo (Dissent 
and Socialism), Turin, Einaudi, 1977. 

13Marisa De Luca, “On the Origins of 
Stalinism,” in Momenti..., pp. 261, 265. 

147’URSS et nous, p. 64. 
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munists. Elleinstein, in particular, 
has emerged as an outspoken pro- 
ponent of more democracy inside 
the PCF.'® His analysis of the 
status of democracy in the USSR is 
therefore of considerable interest. 
As it happens, Elleinstein’s un- 
derstanding of what constitutes 
democracy in the Soviet Union 
bears little resemblance to the 
meaning of the term in the Western 
liberal tradition. Nowhere in his his- 
tory of the USSR does Elleinstein 
specify that a system of strict legal 
checks on official power, free elec- 
tions, and a multiparty system are 
indispensable elements of any 
political order worthy of the name 
“democratic.” On the contrary, he 
criticizes the Western concept of 
liberal democracy as at best ‘‘for- 
mal” (though he admits that its 
existence in the West is “precious” 
all the same).'® Moreover, he 
explicitly describes a wide range of 
Soviet practices as laudably demo- 
cratic. Thus, he maintains that the 
Bolshevik party had a “democratic 
substance” at least until 1920-22, 
when such events as the Civil War 
and the Kronstadt uprising re- 
quired the Bolsheviks to curtail 
“democratic” tendencies both in- 
side and outside the party.'? Fur- 
thermore, he believes that the Bol- 
sheviks were justified in liquidating 
the Constituent Assembly in 1918, 
not only because that body was not 
“representative” but also in order 
to prevent it from becoming a 
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'SElleinstein joined with other PCF 
members in writing letters or articles in Le 
Monde which criticized the PCF hierarchy for 
not reforming its internal structures and 
doctrines along the lines of the Italian or 
Spanish Communist parties. See Le Monde 
(Paris), Apr. 13, 14, and 15, 1978. Lately, he 
has attacked the PCF’s endorsement of the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Ibid., Jan. 8, 
1980. 

'6 Histoire de!'U.R.S.S., Vol. IV. L'U.R.S.S. 
contemporaine (The Contemporary USSR), 
pp. 274-75. 

'7Histoire du phénomene ... 
222. 


» Pp. 218, 


source of counterrevolution.’® At 
One point in his volume’ on the 
“Stalinist phenomenon,” Elleinstein 
criticizes Lenin for failing to realize 
that democracy necessitates ‘‘a 
Structure, an organization, a prac- 
tice without whose existence con- 
temporary societies can evolve to- 
ward totalitarianism’’; however, 
nowhere in this book does he ex- 
plain what these structures and 
practices must be, and he certainly 
does not insist on the desirability of 
formally institutionalized restric- 
tions on power.'? 

Indeed, a central element of 
both Elleinstein’s and Boffa’s ac- 
counts of the first decade of Soviet 
history is their basic disregard of 
the overwhelming bias in Bolshevik 
theory against the institutions and 
attitudinal underpinnings of ‘“‘bour- 
geois democracy.” Both historians 
tend to pass over or minimize the 
deeply rooted doctrinal bases of 
the Bolsheviks’ antagonism to such 
mechanisms as a multiparty sys- 
tem and legal safeguards against 
abuses of power—an antagonism 
derived not simply from Russia’s 
autocratic history but also from 
Marx. At most, they aver that Lenin 
may have “undervalued” the liberal 
democratic tradition; they are gen- 
erally reluctant to observe that both 
he and Marx flatly opposed it. 
Consequently, both end up as- 
cribing the absence of sufficient 
““democratic”’ practices in the 
USSR to circumstantial factors 
such as the tenacity of Bol- 
shevism’s adversaries.?° 


'8Histoire de!'U.R.S.S., Vol. |, p. 163. Boffa 
also approves of the Assembly's dissolution. 
See Storia..., Vol. |, pp. 65-66. 

"Histoire du phénoméne..., p. 223. In his 
recent book on Trotsky, Elleinstein notes that 
neither Lenin nor Trotsky accepted “political 
democracy’ or ‘‘public liberties” as 
permanently valid formations, but he insists 
that Marx did, and that the Bolsheviks’ 
authoritarianism derived in large measure 
from the exigencies of maintaining power 
under threatening circumstances. See 
Staline-Trotsky, pp. 44-69. 
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To be sure, Elleinstein’s concept 
of democracy, at least as it applies 
to the Soviet Union, can be read in 
his evaluation of developments in 
the post-Stalin period. This is 
highly revealing. For one thing, he 
asserts that democracy in the 
USSR can and must come about 
within the framework of the one- 
party system.*' Moreover, he af- 
firms that elements of Soviet politi- 
cal, social, economic, and cultural 
life have been increasingly “democ- 
ratized” since the Khrushchev era. 
Not only, he insists, was “socialist 
legality” reinstated after 1953, ?2 
but “fundamental liberties are as- 
suredly real in the Soviet Union” 
today.** While admitting that there 
is a “certain lack” of “formal liber- 
ties” in the USSR, Elleinstein re- 
mains convinced that such prac- 
tices as the suppression of Alek- 
sandr Solzhenitsyn and other 
Soviet dissidents are only “margin- 
al’ phenomena, at variance with 
“the profound tendency of the con- 
temporary Sovet Union, which is. 
that of the development of Soviet 
socialist democracy.”4 

As to the question of “democrat- 
ic centralism” in the party itself, 
Elleinstein seems incapable of 
breaking out of that concept’s tor- | 
tuous ambiguities. While asserting © 
that democratic centralism without 
democracy leads to dictatorship, © 
he is unwilling to assail the princi- 


20See Histoire de /'U.R.S.S., Vol. Il, Le 
socialisme dans un seul pays (1922-1939) 
(Socialism in One Country {1922-1939}), 
pp. 24, 216. Also ibid., Vol. IV, p. 273. For 
Boffa's views, see Storia..., Vol. |, p. 161. 
Elsewhere, Boffa maintains that Lenin in his 
last years was moving toward “pluralistic’’ 
mechanisms in the party leadership, but 
admits that Lenin never made these 
tendencies explicit and even denied them. 
See Boffa and Gilles Martinet, Dialogo sullo 
Stalinismo, pp. 29-32. 

21Histoire de |'U.R.S.S., Vol. IV, p. 277; 
Histoire du phénomene..., p. 244. 

22Histoire de |'U.R.S.S., Vol. IV, p. 105. 

23lbid., p. 301. 

*4lbid., pp. 173, 265, 302-03. 


ple as such. Ultimately, he falls 
back on the hackneyed maxim that 
true democratic centralism re- 
quires the right amounts of both 
democracy and centralism, while 
avoiding ‘‘too much” of either.?° 
How the proper balance is to be 
achieved without institutionalized 
procedures remains unclear—a 
problem which obscures Ellein- 
stein’s position in relation not only 
to Soviet history but to his own role 
as a critic of the PCF leadership. 
Boffa is equally aware of the di- 
lemmas of democratic centralism, 
yet, like Elleinstein, he does not 
address the question of why the 
Bolsheviks never adopted more 
stringent guarantees for assuring 
“party democracy” beyond the in- 
formal tolerance of discussion and 
debate that normally prevailed 
under Lenin’s aegis. As for democ- 
racy outside the confines of the 
party, Boffa dismisses any pros- 
pect for a coalition government 
| even after the crises of 1921 as un- 
| realistic, asserting that, by this 
| time, the “‘only alternative to Com- 
| munist power was greater disor- 
der.’’6 
The difficulties of defining de- 
mocracy in the Soviet context are 
also apparent in the work of a 
younger Italian Communist scholar, 
Alberto Ponsi. In Partito unico e 
democrazia in URSS, Ponsi argues 
that the initial interpretation of Arti- 
cle 141 of the 1936 Soviet Con- 
stitution, as advanced by Nikolay 
Bukharin, would have permitted 
multiple candidacies in Soviet elec- 
| tions. While Ponsi’s study is an 
| amply documented account of re- 
| sistance to Stalin on the eve of the 
| Great Purge, one wonders how 
much ‘‘democracy’”’ would have 
i been ensured by even the most 
} liberal application of Article 141, 
| inasmuch as Bukharin himself (as 


25Histoire du phénoméne..., pp. 218, 33. 
26Storia..., Vol. I, p. 189. 
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Ponsi notes) insisted that the entire 
election process had to be super- 
vised by the CPSU. 

A much more critical analysis of 
Soviet failures to guarantee political 
and civil rights may be found in the 
writings of Umberto Cerroni. At the 
Gramsci Institute conference on 
Soviet history, Cerroni squarely at- 
tributed the absence of a de- 
politicized system of “socialist le- 
gality’’ in the USSR to Marxist 
categories and the rejection of 
Western liberal theory.’ 


UP TO NOW in our discussion, the 
similarities between Boffa’s and 
Elleinstein’s treatments of Soviet 
history have been more apparent 
than their differences. These dif- 
ferences, however, are consider- 
able. Particularly striking are their 
contrasting interpretations of the 
Stalin and Khrushchev eras. 
Elleinstein’s approach, especially 
in Histoire de I’U.R.S.S., borders 
on the apologetic. (Indeed, the 
French historian introduces his 
lengthy history with the terse 
notice: ‘One will not find any anti- 
Sovietism in this book.” ?®) For El- 
leinstein, Stalin’s biggest ‘“‘crime”’ 
was the blood purge of the CPSU. 
By contrast, the violent collectiviza- 
tion program and the forced-pace 
industrialization drive, while con- 
taining some ‘‘mistakes” in their 
implementation, were essentially 
correct in their underlying motiva- 
tions. The suppression of the 
kulaks was ‘‘an absolute necessity” 
designed to eliminate a ‘‘threaten- 
ing force.” ?° Elleinstein’s account 
of the collectivization campaign 
grossly minimizes the extent of 


27"Politics and Legality in the Soviet 
Experience,” in Momenti..., pp. 61-78. For 
another critical study of ‘socialist legality’ in 
the USSR, see “Revolutionary Legality in the 
USSR from 1932 to 1934,’ in S. Bertolissi et 
al., Studi di storia sovietica, pp. 252-71. 
28Histoire de |'U.R.S.S., Vol. |, pp. 8-9. 
29|bid., Vol. Il, p. 170. 
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Soviet violence applied to peasants 
of all classes and refers weakly to 
the opposition of ‘‘an important 
part of the peasantry” in charac- 
terizing peasant resistance. Simi- 
larly, Elleinstein argues that the 
rigors of rapid industrialization 
were fully understandable in view 
of the “danger” posed by the West 
to the Soviet regime.*° Incredibly, 
Elleinstein closes his examination 
of the 1930’s with an approving 
reference to Stalin’s notorious re- 
mark, “Life is easier, life is hap- 
pier.” “In spite of everything,” El- 
leinstein concludes, ‘‘this was 
true.” *" 

Against these polemical effu- 
sions, Boffa offers a much more 
critical and balanced presentation 
of Stalin’s first two five-year plans. 
His interpretation is informed by a 
conviction that there existed prac- 
ticable alternatives to Stalin’s vio- 
lence against the peasantry. Boffa 
strongly endorses Bukharin’s vision 
of a continuing truce between the 
party and the peasants within the 
framework of the New Economic 
Policy (NEP) and nonviolent incen- 
tives to collectivize.%? (Elleinstein, 
in contrast, is far less favorably in- 
clined toward Bukharin’s views and 
faults his tendency ‘‘to lean too far 
to the right.’’°9) 

An even more forceful indict- 
ment of the collectivization cam- 
paign is Fabbio Bettanin’s La col- 
lettivizzazione delle campagne 
nell’'URSS. This painstakingly re- 
searched volume by a young 
scholar presents a stark picture of 
Soviet violence and peasant resist- 
ance, and it actually considers the 
economic disadvantages to the re- 
gime occasioned by the destruction 
of the kulaks. Borrowing terminol- 
ogy from Antonio Gramsci, the au- 


30lbid., Vol. Il, p. 182. 


31|bid., p. 273. 
32Storia..., Vol. 1, pp. 337-57. 
33Histoire du phénomeéne ..., pp. 78-79. 
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thor concludes that the Soviets 
Should have opted for a long-term 
“war of position’ in the coun- 
tryside, based on popular consent, 
instead of unleashing an all-out 
“war of movement.” % 

Bukharin is not the only Soviet 
figure to be given contrasting por- 
traits by the two leading French 
and Italian Communist historians. 
Trotsky likewise evokes con- 
troversy. Elleinstein in his four- 
volume history tends to gloss over 
Trotsky’s heroics during the Oc- 
tober Revolution and the Civil War 
and accuses him of opposing “Bol- 
Shevism” from 1923 on.*° Only in 
his more recent work, Staline- 
Trotsky, does Elleinstein restore 
Trotsky to his rightful place as the 
second most prominent Bolshevik 
until his demise under Stalin. 
Trotsky gains a more consistently 
sympathetic hearing from Boffa 
and from Anna Di Biagio in a study 
published by the PCI press. 

As to the Khrushchev years, EI- 
leinstein places much more em- 
phasis on the “democratization” of 
the USSR under Khrushchev than 
does Boffa. For Boffa, Khrushchev 
was more the “‘‘stabilizer of the 
Stalinist system” than its “authen- 
tic reformer.” %’ 

An additional area of contrasts 
between Boffa and Elleinstein is 


34See La collettivizzazione..., pp. 256ff. 
Additional works on the Stalin period worth 
mentioning here are Guido Ortona’s La 
questione agraria in URSS negli anni Venti 
and Rita Di Leo's // modello di Stalin. Ortona 
argues rather convincingly that elements of 
Stalin's system can be found in the 
implementation of NEP, as local party 
functionaries increasingly came to exercise 
more economic control functions than initially 
anticipated. Di Leo, whose views on a variety 
of subjects led to her expulsion from the 
Italian Communist Party (PCI), makes the 
argument that Stalin’s preference for political 
goals over economic ‘laws’ reversed Lenin’s 
priorities and was a true manifestation of the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.’’ 

35Histoire de |'U.R.S.S., Vol. ll, p. 39. 

36"The Last Battle of the Opposition,” in 
Bertolissi et al., pp. 89-223. 

37Storia..., Vol. Il, pp. 585-604, 636-40. 


Soviet foreign policy. To cite just 
two examples, the historians differ 
in their appreciation of the role of 
nationalism in Stalin’s policies and 
in their analysis of the cold war. 
Elleinstein explicitly de-emphasizes 
the importance of nationalism in 
Soviet wartime propaganda at 
home and attributes the establish- 
ment of Soviet-style regimes in 
Eastern Europe after the war 
primarily to ‘‘multiform revolu- 
tionary processes founded on the 
mass movement and the class 
struggle.’’*® The outbreak of the 
cold war itself, he maintains, was 
the “fundamental responsibility” of 
the United States, which he ac- 
cuses of violating the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements, threatening 
war against a prostrate Soviet 
Union, and instigating the Korean 
war. Although Elleinstein concedes 
that Stalin may have committed 
‘‘grave mistakes’’ in Eastern 
Europe, he suggests that ‘‘one 
cannot reduce the history of these 
countries only to these ele- 
ments.’’°° Boffa is considerably 
more sensitive to the prominence 
of nationalism in Stalin’s policy.*° 
Moreover, Boffa’s assessment of 
the origins of the cold war, though 
essentially anti-Western, is a bit 
less one-sided than Elleinstein’s. 
While he holds the United States 
basically responsible for starting 
the conflict, he takes Stalin to task 
for pursuing a spheres-of-influence 
policy in Europe. As a conse- 
quence of the attitudes of both 
Sides, according to Boffa, the cold 
war division of the continent was 
“inevitable.”’ In addition, Boffa 
roundly condemns Stalin for 
blocking the development of ‘‘na- 


38 Histoire de |'U.R.S.S., Vol. Ill, 
pp. 164-67; Vol. IV, p. 16. 

39|bid., Vol. IV, pp. 7-32. 

49Storia..., Vol. Il, pp. 188-90, 205, 291. 
See also Boffa’s “The National Component 
and the Socialist Component in the Russian 
Revolution and in Soviet Experience,” in 
Momenti..., pp. 15-32. 
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tional roads to socialism” in East-— 
ern Europe, an action which Boffa 


argues only “aggravated” Europe’s 
division.*? 


THE QUESTION of whether, or to 
what extent, the Soviet Union is a> 


socialist country has assumed 
pressing actuality for the 
Eurocommunists ever since San- 


tiago Carrillo, head of the Spanish | 


Communist Party (PCE), emphati- 
cally denied that the Soviet system 


is socialist in his book “Eurocom- | 


munism” and the State.*? The au- 


thors surveyed in this essay vary in | 
their response to this fundamental | 
question, and their general evalua- | 


tion of the relevance of the Soviet 


model for other societies, particu- | 
larly in the area of economics, | 


likewise reflects some interesting | 


nuances. 


Predictably, Elleinstein is the | 


most straightforward in asserting 


that ‘socialism has become a real- | 


ity” in the USSR. This view is in 
keeping with his overall characteri- 
zation of Soviet history as an ‘“‘op- 
timistic tragedy.’’*° Even the au- 


thors of L’URSS et nous describe | 


the USSR as a socialist society, 
though they judge it a form of “au- 
thoritarian socialism” having little 
in common with the ‘democratic 
socialism” espoused by the PCF.*4 

Boffa is more reserved. He says 
that the socialist character of the 
USSR by the end of the 1930’s was 


“debatable,’’ and affirms that, | 


while one cannot ‘‘expel” the Soviet 


experience from the history of | 


socialism, Stalin’s claim that the 


USSR is a manifestation of “real | 
socialism” is “mortifying for anyone | 


who nourishes socialist convic- 
tions.’’ This is so because, in 


*1Storia..., Vol. Il, pp. 305-06, 25-57, 
318, 434-35, 356. 

42"Eurocomunism”' y Estado, Barcelona, 
Editorial Critica, 1977. 

43Histoire de I'U.R.S.S., Vol. |, pp. 8-9. 

441’'URSS et nous, pp. 213, 218. 


Boffa’s view, socialism requires 
“civil liberties’’ and ‘“‘political de- 
mocracy.” Indeed, he holds that 
such things are indispensable 
components of the socialist tradi- 
tion.*® 

Of the writers treated here, it is 
Vittorio Strada who is the most un- 
equivocal in stating that the USSR 
is not a socialist society. Like Boffa, 
Strada regards ‘freedom of infor- 
mation and discussion”’ as intrinsic 
elements of real socialism.*® Other 
speakers at the Gramsci Institute’s 
conference offered more elliptical 
comments regarding the ‘‘prob- 
lematic’’ nature of Soviet 
socialism.*” 

If there is any unanimity among 
the writers just examined, it is in 
their insistence that the Soviet 
Union does not constitute a model 
worthy of emulation by the PCF or 
the PCI. This position has long 
been articulated by these parties in 
light of their commitment to the 
“democratic path’ to socialism. 
However, many of the works 
analyzed here also criticize the 
Soviet economic system, with var- 
ying degrees of severity. One Italian 
‘analyst affirms that the Soviet ex- 
perience indicates that a planned 
}economy “is no less anarchic than 
the market,’ *® and one of the con- 
‘tributors to L’URSS et nous calls 
for a system of Soviet ‘‘self- 


/management”’ (autogestion).*° 


fe storia... , Vol. |, p. 654; Vol. Il, 
pp. 652-55. 
46Momenti..., p. 162. 


47See Luciano Gruppi, ‘The Unexpressed 
Potentialities of October,’ in ibid., p. 188; and 
| Cerroni’s remarks in ibid., p. 387. 
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Even Elleinstein, whose sketch of 
Soviet economic failures is spotty, 
concludes that the superiority of 
socialism over capitalism is at best 
“abstract” and is not something 
that can be measured in economic 
statistics.%° 


IN SUM, the histories of the USSR 
written by Italian and French 
Communists in recent years consti- 
tute the most thorough and studied 
critiques of the Soviet experience 
yet produced by West European 
Communists. Virtually every major 
aspect of Soviet life in the political, 
economic, and cultural spheres 
has been subjected to critical, at 
times trenchant, analysis. This is 
especially the case for the Stalin 
and Khrushchev periods. 

It is the Leninist heritage, how- 


‘ever, which remains the most 


problematic element for the 
Eurocommunist historians. In par- 
ticular, the linkage between 
Leninism and Stalinism creates the 
knottiest ambiguities and inconsis- 
tencies in their writings and under- 
lies the deepest divisions in their 
judgments. Granted that Stalin’s 
brutality and dictatorial power vast- 
ly exceeded Lenin’s, can it be said 
that Leninism had no connection at 
all with what followed? Not even the 
most pro-Soviet of the writers 
examined here seem willing to go 


48 Mario Ferrero, ‘Notes on the Theory of 
Socialist Planning: Utopia and Reality,” in 
ibid., pp. 211, 213. In the same volume, see 
also the essays by Carlo Buffino (pp. 139-55) 
and Marco Buttino (pp. 335-39). 

49/1 'URSS et nous, pp. 122, 126. 

5°Histoire du phénomeéne..., p. 191. 


this far, but clearly there is a deep 
reluctance to implicate Lenin in 
any way in the deeds of Stalin. 
Another problem is that, whereas 
Russia’s autocratic history may 
help explain why Lenin’s brand of 
socialism was authoritarian, it does 
not explain why West European 
Communists, including historians 
of the USSR conscious of their own 
countries’ liberal traditions, con- 
tinue to venerate Lenin’s thought 
and actions. 

The matter is further compli- 
cated by the question of “democ- 
racy” in the USSR. The insistence 
on the part of most of the 
Eurocommunist historians that 
elements of ‘‘democracy’’ and 
“socialist legality’ were present in 
Lenin’s period (and, for some, even 
in Khrushchev’s) does little to 
clarify what the Eurocommunists 
ultimately mean by these terms as 
they apply to socialist systems. 
This issue is of more than aca- 
demic interest. In fact, although 
the Eurocommunist parties have 
repeatedly sworn their commitment 
to liberal democracy while travers- 
ing the ‘“‘path to socialism,” the 
prospect for the survival of par- 
liamentary democracy once 
“socialism” has been installed is 
still an open question. The writings 
of the majority of the historians 
treated here do not resolve the 
matter. On the contrary, the ease 
with which Elleinstein and Boffa 
rationalize Bolshevik violence “‘in 
defense of the revolution’ only 
heightens the uncertainties in the 
Eurocommunists’ vision of democ- 
racy in socialist society. 


i 
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AS THE REVIEWER pointed out in 
these pages nearly a decade ago,’ 
Sino-Soviet relations are capable of 
following any of several paths, even 
some form of armed conflict. Since 


“Conflict on the Ussuri: A Clash of 
Nationalisms,’’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), January-April 1971, 
pp. 45-61. 


there are powerful disincentives to 
the exercise of this last option by 
either side, however, the confronta- 
tion between Moscow and Beijing 
has been conducted so far in a 
somewhat less violent and essen- 
tially political way. 

In describing the pattern of rela- 
tions between Moscow and Beijing 
in the 1970's, it is useful to evoke 
the example of Beijing-Hanoi rela- 
tions since early 1979, for the two 
confrontations exhibit striking 
parallels. In the latter relationship, 
China, having assessed the highly 
imperfect success of the ‘‘lesson” 
that it tried to teach Vietnam in 
February-March 1979, has appar- 
ently settled down, at least for the 
time being, to a strategy aimed at 
keeping Hanoi tense and off bal- 
ance, complicating its development 
program, and if possible distracting 
and deterring it from further ‘‘ex- 
pansion,’”’ by means just short of 
further military pressure. (While a 
reescalation of the process to the 
level of violence cannot be 
excluded, as of the spring of 1980 
there had been no signs of another 
Chinese military buildup along the 
Vietnamese frontier like the one 
that preceded the ‘‘lesson.’’) 
Whether by coincidence or not, this 
strategy closely resembles the one 
that China’s colossus to the north, 
the Soviet ‘‘polar bear,’’ has em- 
ployed against China since the 
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1960’s. There is the same reduc- 


tion of trade, termination of aid, 
and polemical broadsides; the: 


same exaggerated sensitivity to his- 


toric and previously latent territorial. 


claims by the weaker party; the 
Same military buildup in the border 
region, efforts to isolate the target 
adversary diplomatically, and pro- 
motion of dissidence and subver- 
Sion (especially in ethnic minority 
areas) through covert means. 


Moreover, in each case, one of 
the main results has been to drive : 
the weaker state more or less into. 
the arms of the stronger party’s - 
main adversary: the Soviet Union | 
with respect to the Sino-Viet- 


namese confrontation, the United 


States with respect to the Soviet-— 
Chinese confrontation. In each. 
case, too, there have been political | 


talks between the parties, but be- 


cause of the bitterness on both 
sides, these have tended to degen- — 
erate into snarling matches. Such. 


was true in the new round of 
Soviet-Chinese talks initiated in 
1979. The talks came about after 
Beijing, on May 5, called for nego- 


tiations without preconditions.? - 


| 


Previously, the Chinese had in-— 
sisted on prior “mutual” withdrawal — 
(actually a Soviet withdrawal, since — 


China did not occupy any signifi- 


2 The Christian Science Monitor (Boston, 
MA), May 16, 1979. 


cant areas claimed by the USSR) of 
troops from ‘‘disputed’’ areas 
(Moscow, at least in public, 
heatedly denies the existence of 
any ‘disputed areas’). 

This concession apparently re- 
flected Beijing’s alarm at Moscow's 
hostile reaction to such recent de- 
velopments as the PRC’s drive to- 
ward industrialization; Hua 
Guofeng’s demand (on February 
26, 1978, at the Fifth National 
People’s Congress) for a drastic 
reduction of Soviet forces along the 
whole of the Sino-Soviet border; the 
normalization of Sino-American 
relations; China’s attack on Viet- 
nam; and Beijing’s abrogation in 
April 1979 of the Sino-Soviet al- 
liance of 1950. The danger signal 
to Beijing seems to have been the 
inclusion in the Soviet May Day 
parade in 1979, for the first time 
since 1968, of a large military (nu- 
clear as well as conventional) com- 
ponent. In 1969, participation by 
‘the military had been canceled on 
short notice, partly as a means of 
conveying a soothing signal to Bei- 
jing at a time of great tension over 
‘the Sino-Soviet border, and rein- 
troduction of a military component 

; in the 1979 parade seemed to in- 
‘dicate an ugly and dangerous 
/mood in Moscow. 
_ However, there is no convincing 
reason to believe that negotiations 
are capable of resolving the serious 
‘issues and bitter antagonism be- 
‘tween Moscow and Beijing in the 
near term. China, as the weaker 
| party, resents the bullying to which 
|the Soviet Union has subjected it 
since 1969 and fears, probably 
with good reason, that a true ac- 
/commodation with Moscow would 
| have to be on Soviet terms, which 
Beijing thinks involve an unaccept- 
| able semisatellite status for China. 
| Moscow, for its part, seems to dis- 
trust Beijing so profoundly and to 
be so infected with “great nation 
| chauvinism” (to use a Chinese 
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phrase) that it would be content 
with nothing less than such a 
status for China. Without it, Mos- 
cow is virtually certain to maintain 
its threatening and humiliating (to 
the Chinese side) military presence 
along the Sino-Soviet border. 
Hence, it came as little surprise 
that the new round of talks 
achieved no observable results and 
was suspended by Beijing in Janu- 
ary 1980, with the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan as the pretext.°® 

The main qualification to this 
bleak outlook is that Moscow 
claims to believe that the more or 
less ‘‘socialist’’ nature of the 
Chinese economy will seriously 
complicate China’s dealings with 
the non-‘‘socialist’’ West and Japan 
and will ultimately lead Beijing to 
cultivate closer economic ties with 
the Soviet Union instead.* Moscow 
seems to imply a willingness to be 
generous under these conditions, if 
China is willing to pay the political 
price noted above. But, while there 
appear to be some Chinese who 
would like to increase trade with 
and perhaps seek aid from the 
Soviet Union,® they probably would 
not do so at the cost of abandoning 
either economic relations with the 
non-‘‘socialist’’ countries or the 
political struggle against Soviet 
‘“hegemonism.’’ There may be 
others in the PRC (among the mili- 
tary leadership, it is thought by 
some®) who would like to improve 
relations with Moscow for the sake 
not only of lowering the risk of war 
but also of acquiring military 


3 New China News Agency (Beijing), 
Jan. 20, 1980. 

4 Statements to this effect have been made 
to the author and other analysts by Soviet 
Officials. 

5 For example, Cheng Liu, “Sino-Soviet 
Relations Should Be Thawed,’ Cheng Ming 
(Hong Kong), May 1, 1979. - 

6 For example, Franz Michael, “China and 
the Soviet Union: Waiting for Mao to Die?” 
Current History (Philadelphia, PA), 
September 1975, p. 104. 
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equipment, especially if the US 
persists in its current reluctance to 
sell weapons to China. However, 
the existence of such a viewpoint in 
China is highly speculative. 


BECAUSE of its obvious impor- 
tance and interest, the Sino-Soviet 
dispute has evoked a huge jour- 
nalistic and scholarly literature in 
other countries since bursting on 
the world’s consciousness toward 
the end of the 1950’s. Some of this 
analysis has been of very high 
quality, an excellent example being 
Donald S. Zagoria’s classic, The 
Sino-Soviet Conflict, 1956-1961.’ 
For various reasons, however, 
many books on the Sino-Soviet 
dispute suffer from one or more of 
the following defects: they rehearse 
well-known facts for the “‘n’th time, 
without adding anything new; they 
concentrate on relative super- 
ficialities, such as propaganda 
polemics (which sometimes mas- 
querade under the guise of schol- 
arship), without going in depth into 
the real issues (inferable more 
from behavior than from state- 
ments) and the actual conduct of 
the dispute; they are more or less 
outdated by the time of publication 
or soon afterward (an inevitable 
occupational disease of much con- 
temporary book publishing); they 
concentrate on a particular aspect, 
possibly minor, of the dispute and 
thus shed little light on the 
phenomenon as a whole, as it 
needs to be seen; or they are writ- 
ten from the viewpoint, or even in 
the cause, of one or the other of 
the adversaries and thus suffer 
from some degree of conscious or 
unconscious bias. The books under 
review range from the scholarly to 
the journalistic, even propagandis- 
tic, and among them we find sam- 
ples of all these shortcomings. 


LT 


7 3rd ed., New York, NY, Octagon Books, 
1979. 
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For example, George Ginsburgs 
and Carl F. Pinkele’s analysis of 
the 1949-64 phase of the Sino- 
Soviet border dispute is useful 
background for understanding the 
flare-up of this matter in 1969, 
which to a large extent triggered 
the sharp deterioration in the rela- 
tions between the two countries in 
recent years. However, this gener- 
ally competent work relies largely 
on Soviet sources and does not 
quite do analytic justice to the 
Chinese side. The authors perceive 
China as motivated by a national- 
ism that has turned increasingly 
against the Soviet Union since the 
early 1950’s and has found the ter- 
ritorial dispute a moving and effec- 
tive issue. This is true, but it is not 
the whole story. Ideology, in the 
form of sinicized Marxism- 
Leninism, or Maoism, also played 
an important role. The late Chinese 
Defense Minister Lin Biao, a mili- 
tant Maoist, seriously exacerbated 
the situation along the Sino-Soviet 
border from the time of his ap- 
pointment in 1959 until the 
Chinese ambush of a Soviet patrol 
on the Ussuri River on March 2, 
1969, mainly because he felt and 
wanted to demonstrate a strong 
contempt for the “‘revisionist”’ 
paper bear on the other side of the 
border.® 

Soviet policy toward and prop- 
aganda about China down to the 
end of 1976 (shortly after the death 
of Mao Zedong) is the subject of 
Morris Rothenberg’s useful analy- 
Sis. He shows very well how seri- 
ously the USSR takes its China 
problem in both its current and 
possible future aspects—above all, 
Beijing’s efforts to form an anti- 
Soviet combination of some sort 
with the United States and Japan. 


8 The case for Lin Biao as the originator of 
the clash is developed in Harold C. Hinton, 
The Sino-Soviet Confrontation: Implications 
for the Future, New York, NY, Crane, Russak, 
1976, pp. 16-17. 


This Soviet apprehension has 
existed for a long time, but is only 
now widely understood. (Indeed, it 
was astonishing to the reviewer, in 
the late 1950’s and the early 
1960’s, how slow Western soviet- 
ologists were to understand the 
grave concern Beijing was already 
then causing Moscow.) 

In a more journalistic vein, an 
eminent correspondent of The New 
York Times, C.L. Sulzberger, sur- 
veys the history of the Chinese 
Communist revolution and the 
basic cultural, historical, and 
political reasons why its leaders 
eventually broke with their Soviet 
mentors. From the vantage point of 
late 1973, Sulzberger predicted 
that the Soviet Union would confine 
itself to pressures short, although 
only just short, of war in its efforts 
to bring China back into line. To 
date, of course, this line of analysis 
has proved to be generally correct. 

Drew Middleton, another corre- 
spondent of The New York Times, 
has provided us a somewhat more 
recent and more solid piece of 
journalism on the Sino-Soviet con- 
frontation. A military specialist who 
has written a series of firsthand re- 
ports on the Chinese People’s Lib- 
eration Army, Middleton devotes 
much of his book to the military 
aspect of the problem. His highly 
sensible conclusion reminds us 
that although a Sino-Soviet war is 
not probable in the near future, it is 
not “unthinkable.” 

And then we come to the work of 
the well-known Soviet ‘“‘journal- 
ist’ —more accurately, intelligence 
agent and propagandist— Victor 
Louis. His is the most controversial 
and best known of the books under 
review.® Like a China-watching An- 
drey Amal’rik, Louis asserts that 
the Chinese are so hated by the 


° For example, it evoked a full-page, highly 
critical, commentary in Time (New York, NY), 
May 28, 1979. 
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ethnic minorities they have op-| 
pressed for centuries that the’ 
“breakup” of China, possibly as- 
sisted by some sort of Soviet incur- | 
sion, is a definite possibility. The: 
main purpose of this line of argu-. 
ment is probably to discourage 
Beijing from going too far against 
Hanoi. In reality, the Soviets are 
making some efforts to promote 
dissidence among the minorities in. 
China,'® but—in spite of the Dalai | 


| 


Lama’s visit to Moscow and to Ulan | 


Bator in June 1979—there is no| 
evidence that they have had any) 
Significant successes along these 
lines. 
A valuable antidote to some off 
the errors and exaggerations in 
Louis’s polemic is the ‘dissenting’ 
introduction” to the book, written’ 
by Harrison Salisbury (yet another: 
correspondent of The New York: 
Times). Such introductions are a: 
good idea, for they may deter au- | 
thors, more or less hardened to! 
critical reviewers, from some of! 
their excesses. 


AN IMPORTANT element in any at- 
tempt to analyze the Sino-Soviet! 
conflict is an understanding of? 
China. However, the art of China-- 
watching (the contemporary equiv-- 
alent of traditional sinology) is: 
practiced with varying success in‘ 
different quarters. In the West, | 
where all is merry chaos, the’ 
cumulative results of the large in- 
vestment of money and manpower 
in this endeavor since World War Il, | 
especially in the United States, 
have nevertheless been impres- 
sive, if uneven. 

When we come to Soviet China- 


! 


watchers, we discover more prob- 
lems. As E. Stuart Kirby—a British 
scholar well informed on both the | 
Far East and the Soviet Union— 


10 On Soviet propaganda to and about the 
minorities in China, see Harrison E. Salisbury, 
War Between Russia and China, New York, 
NY, Bantam Books, 1970, pp. 160-61. 


observes in his study of Soviet 
sinology, the deterioration in rela- 
tions between the USSR and China 
in recent years has compounded 
distortions introduced by Marxist- 
Leninist ideology and by ethnic 
prejudice to weaken the contribu- 
tions of otherwise quite knowl- 
edgeable Soviet scholarship on 
China. 

But this is not the whole story. 
Indeed, the Soviet party and gov- 
ernment apparatuses and the 
semiofficial research institutes 
under the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences (for example, the Institute of 
the Far East) have a substantial 
number of very able individuals 
who know China and its language 
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well and in many cases have had 
recent experience in China. When 
speaking privately, these spe- 
cialists can be very objective both 
about China and about the West's 
China-watching, which they re- 
spect. The problem is that they are 
not truly free intelligences when 
they write for publication or ad- 
dress foreign audiences at interna- 
tional conferences and the like. In 
such contexts, they must and do 
purvey essentially the party line, 
which amounts largely to bitterly 
anti-Chinese (and of course 
strongly pro-Soviet) propaganda. In 
recent years, the Soviets have 
made some energetic efforts in this 
direction among some Western 


China-watchers."' 

But one should remember that 
such public behavior by Soviet 
China-watchers reflects political, 
not intellectual, factors. It remains 
to be determined how the more 
objective analysis going on out of 
the limelight views the Sino-Soviet 
conflict and how much such per- 
ceptions affect the actual course of 
that conflict. 


11 A favorite Soviet ploy has been to convey 
to invited Western China-watchers, 
supposedly in confidence, a self-serving and 
very likely fictitious version of the Soviet 
relationship to the Taiwan Strait crisis of 
1958. A reference to one such interview may 
be found in A. Doak Barnett, China and the 
Major Powers in East Asia, Washington, DC, 
The Brookings Institution, 1977, p. 36n. 
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THE ROLE of the People’s Libera- 
' tion Army (PLA) in the Chinese 
polity was of critical importance in 
the post-Cultural Revolution period 
and even after the death of Lin 
Biao in 1971, when the explicitly 
political content of the Chinese 
military ethic and the past behavior 


about the role the PLA might play 
after Mao Zedong’s death.' Today, 
questions about the PLA’s current 
and future role continue to be 
asked, if not with the urgency of 
earlier years. The PLA still has a 
strong tradition of political partici- 
pation, a tradition dating from the 
PLA’s origins in 1927 and nurtured 
by 22 years of ‘‘people’s war.” 
Moreover, the military system of 
the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) preserves no clear line be- 
tween the party hierarchy and mili- 
tary hierarchy, so that military offi- 


1 Throughout the following discussion, the 
entire military organization of China will be 
referred to as the People’s Liberation Army. 
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cers and soldiers at various levels 
perform ostensibly “civilian” func- 
tions in such realms as policy- 
making and party control of the 
military establishment. As a result, 
PLA involvement in politics has 
been considerable. And if severe 
intraparty disputes were to occur, 
such as occurred during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, the PLA might 
again play an even more significant 
political role. 

It is precisely recognition of the 
current and potential political role 
of the PLA that has rekindled 
Western scholarly interest in the 
PLA. In the post-1954 period, it 
was widely believed that the PLA 
had but minimal influence on criti- 
cal policy issues, and Western 
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scholars showed little interest in the 
PLA, even to the point of neglect.? In 
the mid-1960’s, works by Ellis Joffe, 
Alexander George, John Gittings, 
and Samuel Griffith provided the es- 
sential scholarly underpinnings for 
the subsequent growth of interest 
connected with the events of the 
Cultural Revolution.* In the early 
1970's, when it had become evident 
that the PLA was indeed to play a 
significant role in Chinese politics 
and when the alleged coup plot by 
Lin Biao was followed in short order 
by a purge of the Chinese high 
command, a veritable flood of West- 
ern publications issued forth. Since 
then, one of the primary quests of 
Western scholars has been to de- 
termine the PLA’s precise role in the 
Chinese polity. 

Renewed Western interest in the 
PLA has brought a plethora of con- 
ceptualizations. Most have em- 
phasized the uniqueness of the 
PRC’s experience with its military 
establishment,* and until recently, 
little interest has been shown in a 
more comparative approach.§® 
However, in 1978, Dale Herspring 
and Ivan Volgyes organized and 
contributed to symposia designed 
to initiate the comparative analysis 
of civil-military relations in Com- 
munist systems.® Then, in the 
spring of 1979, Andrzej Korbonski 
and Roman Kolkowicz, both of the 
Center for International and 
Strategic Affairs at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, or- 
ganized a conference on ‘‘Civil- 
Military Relations in Socialist and 


2 See Jonathan Pollack, ‘The Study of 
Chinese Military Politics: Toward a Framework 
for Analysis,” in Catherine Kelleher, Ed., 
Political-Military Systems: Comparative 
Perspectives, Beverly Hills, CA, Sage 
Publications, 1974, pp. 239-70. 

3Ellis Joffe, Party and Army: Professionalism 
and Political Control in the Chinese Officer 
Corps, 1949-1964. Cambridge, MA, Harvard 
University Press, 1965; Alexander George, The 
Chinese Communist Army in Action, New York, 
NY, Columbia University Press, 1967; John 


Modernizing Societies,’’ the out- 
come of which will be a volume 
that presents both studies of par- 
ticular cases and studies of the 
broader comparative and theoreti- 
cal problems of the military in soci- 
ety. This recent trend indicates 
that, in the area of civil-military re- 
lations at least, the study of Com- 
munist systems in isolation from 
the. general field of comparative 
politics is coming to an end. In the 
1980’s, Western scholars will 
thereby be better equipped to 
evaluate such complex phenomena 
as the Chinese military system. 


NEITHER OF the two works re- 
viewed here is specifically oriented 
toward the broader issues of com- 
parative analysis, but each adds to 
our growing pool of analysis of the 
political role played by the PLA. 
Harvey W. Nelsen sought to pick 
up where Gittings and Griffith left 
off—on the eve of the Cultural 
Revolution. His approach differs 
from that of his predecessors in 
that he chose not to organize his 
research around a continuous 
chronological record. Rather, he 
elected to follow the path charted 
by Franz Schurmann and A. Doak 
Barnett, that of preparing an analy- 
sis of organizational behavior.’ 
Thus, he presents a detailed de- 
scription of the structure and func- 
tion of the Chinese military estab- 
lishment, the role it played in the 
Cultural Revolution, and the impact 
its behavior had on the Chinese 
military system in the post-Cultural 


Gittings, The Role of the Chinese Army, New 
York, NY, Oxford University Press, 1967; 
Samuel B. Griffith Il, The Chinese People's 
Liberation Army, New York, NY, McGraw-Hill, 
1967. 

4 See Pollack, loc. cit.; and Paul H.B. 
Godwin, “The Armed Forces of the PRC: Time 
for a New Perspective,’ Armed Forces and 
Society (Chicago, IL), Fall 1978, pp. 145-54. 

5 Pollack, loc. cit.; and Godwin, loc cit. 

® Dale R. Herspring and Ivan Volgyes, Eds., 
Civil-Military Relations in Communist Systems, 
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Revolution period. 

The general character of Livio 
Maitan’s work, originally published’ 
in Italy in 1969 and revised and’ 
updated for the 1976 English edi-. 
tion, is made clear in the book’s 
subtitle, A Marxist Interpretation of 
the Cultural Revolution and Its Af- 
termath. Maitan, a member of the’ 
Fourth International, views the Cul- 
tural Revolution as an expression. 
of the conflict between the democ- 
racy sought by the masses through | 
the Cultural Revolution and Mao 
Zedong’s attempt to limit the Cul- 
tural Revolution to a reform of the 
bureaucracy. For this essay, we 
shall restrict our observations: 
on Maitan primarily to his analysis} 
of the political role of the Chinese 
military establishment. | 

Central to Maitan’s argument is 
the proposition that the Cultural 
Revolution was a process of “reor- 
ganization and reform” designed to 
restore Mao’s particular concep- 
tualization of the goals of the 
Chinese revolution and to oust 
party officials who opposed his 
views (p. 144). This argument does | 
not require the support of a Marxist | 
interpretation. Rather, Maitan’s | 
Marxist orientation is to be found in — 
his particular normative view, 
which seeks to judge Chinese 
communism against its self- 
proclaimed commitment. to 
Marxism-Leninism. However, 
Maitan is by no means inimical to | 
the Chinese Communist movement; 
he explains the ‘‘contradictions”’ in 
Chinese society and leadership as 
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Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1978; Dale R. 
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7Franz Schurmann, Ideology and 
Organization in Communist China, Berkeley, 
CA, University of California Press, 1966; A. 
Doak Barnett, Cadres, Bureaucracy, and 
Political Power in Communist China, New York, 
NY, Columbia University Press, 1967. 


a function of the transitional stage 
between capitalism and commu- 
nism and the Stalinist nature of the 
Chinese political system. Maitan’s 
analysis focuses on the creation of 
a dominant political elite modeled 
on Stalinist principles of leadership 
and organization (in classical 
Trotskyist form, V.1. Lenin is ab- 
solved from any contribution to 
Stalinism), an elite that exercises 
its power through layers of 
bureaucracy. As Maitan explains it, 
the Chinese variant of the Stalinist 
model emerged in part because in 
the early stages of the revolution 
the Maoists sought not the over- 
throw of capitalism but the estab- 
lishment of a ‘New Democracy.” A 
democratic structure controlled by 
the workers and peasants did not 
take shape, and the apparatus of 
the party and state grew apart from 
the masses. When critical factional 
splits occurred in the party center 
and Mao turned to the students 
and workers to expunge the appa- 
ratus of heretics, the new revolu- 
tionaries used the Cultural Revolu- 
tion to express their demands for 
democracy. The Maoists sought to 
'control these aspirations, permit- 
| ting ‘“‘power seizures” only at the 
lower levels of the apparatus while 
real political power remained in the 
' hands of an increasingly smaller 
circle of the political elite. Accord- 
ing to Maitan, the Cultural Revolu- 
_tion resulted in very little change, 
' and the system quickly returned to 
‘one in which a_ political/ 
' bureaucratic layer dominates the 
/'masses and in which no real 
democratic power is delegated to 
the workers and peasants. 
Non-Marxist analysts of the 
Chinese polity did not, and do not, 
anticipate the kinds of changes 
Maitan hoped for. Rather, they see 
political behavior such as the re- 
cent demise of Democracy Wall as 
far more characteristic of Marxist- 
Leninist systems. Furthermore, 
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whereas Maitan was dismayed by 
Deng Xiaoping’s first return to high 
office in 1973 and would be even 
more dismayed by the wholesale 
restoration of the bureaucrats 
under Deng and Hua Guofeng 
since Mao’s death, non-Marxist 
analysts in the West generally 
applaud the reintroduction of rela- 
tive pragmatists and pragmatism 
into the mainstream of Chinese 
politics. 

Where non-Marxist analysts are 
not likely to disagree with Maitan is 
in his careful analysis of elite poli- 
tics. Both Maitan and Nelsen 
explore the problems faced by the 
military establishment as the con- 
flict between the goals of the 
Maoists and the more conservative 
values of the civilian and military 
bureaucracies enmeshed the mili- 
tary more and more in politics and 
ultimately created a triangular pat- 
tern of interaction between the 
Maoists, the party bureaucracy, 
and the PLA. Although the officer 
corps as a whole was more in ac- 
cord with the conservative values 
of the party bureaucracy brought 
under attack by the Cultural Rev- 
olution Group, it too had its com- 
plement of Maoists. Hence, PLA 
involvement in the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and in post-Cultural Revolu- 
tion politics sometimes presents a 
confused picture. Here, Nelsen’s 
discrete analysis of, first, the or- 
ganization of the military estab- 
lishment and, second, the kind of 
interaction with politics created by 
the structure and function of the 
military establishment permits him 
to assess the role of the PLA in 
these processes with great clarity. 


WHAT KIND of party-military rela- 
tions emerged from the party’s ex- 
perience with the military estab- 
lishment between 1965 and 1973? 
Until the late 1960’s, it was widely 
believed that party control of the 
military establishment was assured 
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by a separate and highly cen- 
tralized control apparatus, con- 
sisting primarily of the Central Mili- 
tary Commission (CMC) of the 
party Central Committee, the PLA’s 
own General Political Department 
(GPD), and the GPD’s extensive 
and hierarchical network of politi- 
cal commissars, political officers, 
political departments, and party 
committees. As Nelsen observes 
(p. 53), however, this control sys- 
tem failed to prevent breaches of 
discipline by the Regional Forces 
during the Cultural Revolution and 
failed to prevent the organization of 
a military coup by Lin Biao and his 
supporters.® The analyses of both 
Nelsen and Maitan clearly indicate 
that the GPD, rather than mirroring 
the goals and values of the civilian 
party leadership, may well have re- 
flected essentially the goals and 
values of the military party lead- 
ership. Thus, earlier Western mod- 
els of party-military relations in the 
PRC, in assuming civilian party 
domination of the PLA, may well 
have been in error. 

In such circumstances, analyses 
of party-military relations in the 
PRC must go back to the rather 
obvious proposition that the level of 
PLA involvement in politics is di- 
rectly proportional to the intensity 
of intraparty disputes. The more in- 
tense such disputes are, the 
greater the likelihood of conditions 
in which the party network of con- 
trols may not work as intended. 

Furthermore, regardless of Mao’s 
1938 dictum that “the Party com- 
mands the gun, and the gun must 
never be allowed to command the 
Party,’ the boundary between the 
military hierarchy and the civilian 


8 Organizationally, the PRC’s armed forces 
are divided into Main Forces (which include the 
navy and air force) and Regional Forces. The 
Main Forces are designed to operate in any 
area of the PRC whenever necessary, and the 
Regional Forces are supposed to concentrate 
on defending their own localities. 
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party hierarchy has been quite 
porous—porous because of the 
historical relationship between the 
party and the army and porous be- 
cause party membership cuts 
across all functional hierarchies in 
Chinese society. During the Cul- 
tural Revolution, the repercussions 
of this porousness were felt at both 
the national and provincial levels. 

At the national level, the place- 
ment of career soldiers on the 
Politburo became “‘institutional- 
ized,” which in turn gave rise to a 
considerable blurring of roles be- 
tween military party members and 
civilian party members in the proc- 
esses of national policymaking. 
The result was an interlocking 
structure made up of civilian party 
leaders and senior military officials 
who, aS party members, serve to- 
gether with their colleagues from 
the civilian party apparatus. With 
such an arrangement, the political 
involvement of senior military offi- 
cials is to be expected. 

Below the level of the Politburo, 
the Central Military Commission 
functioned not as a body responsi- 
ble to the Central Committee but as 
the Politburo’s staff office for mili- 
tary affairs. Moreover, it was com- 
posed almost entirely of career sol- 
diers. Formally, its chairman was 
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Mao Zedong (and is now Hua 
Guofeng). Actually, its de facto 
chairman, normally the first vice- 
chairman, was Lin Biao (and is now 
Xu Xianggian). At this level, then, 
only the rarely mentioned Control 
Group of the CMC, which may have 
a veto function, seems to have rep- 
resented ‘‘civilian’’ interests 
(Nelsen, p. 47). Thus, even though 
the CMC was in theory a party in- 
stitution that reported to the Cen- 
tral Committee, it appears in prac- 
tice to have been a military party 
organization that reported to the 
Politburo, which itself contained a 
number of representatives of the 
military establishment, most of 
whom were also members of the 
CMC. 

Below the CMC, the General 
Political Department was supposed 
to have been the heart of the party 
control apparatus in the PLA, but it 
by no means engaged in clearly de- 
fined civilian party interaction with 
the PLA. Its political commissars 
and political officers were soldiers, 
and its political departments (and 
the party committees as well) were 
composed of soldiers—with the 
single exception of political com- 
missars appointed from the ranks 
of the provincial party secretaries 
(or from the regional party bureaus 
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when they existed) to the military 


| 


region and military district com- | 


mands of the Regional Forces. 
At the top, then, neither the 


Politburo, nor the CMC, nor the. 
GPD preserved a clear dividing line - 
between civilian and military. In- 
fact, as the GPD’s organizational 
structure, membership, and re- | 
lationship to the central party ap- | 
paratus indicate, the PLA was. 


privileged to operate its own party 
system and its own system of 
political work. 

Thus, when the Cultural Revolu- 
tion began, the PLA had its own 
separate campaign, run by He 
Long, a vice-chairman of the CMC, 
with the assistance of Liu Zhijian, a 


deputy director of the GPD | 


(Nelsen, p. 75). (This pattern con- — 
formed to the PLA’s preferred style 


of political work.) Furthermore, a 


deputy director of the GPD, Liang 


Biye, attempted (Nelsen, p. 103) to 


protect the military preparedness — 
of the PLA from the political impact 
of the Cultural Revolution (he was . 


subsequently purged for his ef- 
forts). In fact, because the GPD ini- 
tially so dragged its feet in carrying 
out the Cultural Revolution in the 
army, in August 1967 its opera- 
tions were temporarily suspended, 
and its director, Xiao Hua, was 
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dismissed (Nelsen, pp. 104-05). 

At the provincial level, both 
Nelsen and Maitan conclude, the 
Regional Forces tended to support 
the more conservative Red Guard 
organizations. Maitan’s explanation 
of this behavior emphasizes, first, 
the interaction of the Regional 
Forces with the provincial party 
and state apparatus after 1959-60, 
when the GPD in the provinces was 
reorganized so that senior provin- 
cial party secretaries were ap- 
pointed first political commissars of 
the military region and military dis- 
trict commands of the Regional 
Forces, and, second, the essen- 
tially conservative bias of military 
institutions, regardless of the PLA’s 
revolutionary background (p. 182). 
Nelsen’s explanation parallels 
Maitan’s, adding the interesting 
fact that some provincial party 
leaders argued that the Regional 
Forces were “not a part of the na- 
tional defense army, and that its 
[provincial military district] task 
was mainly concerned with the lo- 
calities and its principal leadership 
‘was the provincial Party commit- 
tee” (p. 32). Here, the interaction 
of the regional PLA units with the 
senior provincial party secretaries, 
who played a dual civil-military 
role, led to an unwillingness to 
‘support the more radical Red 
Guard organizations. The deviation 
‘of the Regional Forces from the 
goals of the Maoists brought re- 
strictions on the authority of local 
military commanders, the transfer 
and suspension of a number of 
these commanders, and the dis- 
patch of Main Force units (which 
are under the direct command of 
the CMC and the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense) to correct the 
political errors of the Regional 
Forces (Nelsen, pp. 34-35). 

Of exceptional interest in Nel- 
sen’s and Maitan’s books, in sum, 
is what the behavior of the PLA 
during the Cultural Revolution tells 
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us about the Chinese military sys- 
tem. First, it appears that the GPD 
was a creature of the PLA, not a 
pliant tool by which the civilian 
party apparatus assured that the 
party controls the gun. Second, as 
is described in Nelsen’s analysis of 
the structure and function of the 
Chinese force deployments in 
peacetime, the Regional Forces 
were more responsive to local 
political interests than to central di- 
rectives in an era of intense in- 
traparty dispute when local leaders 
were under siege. Their respon- 
siveness in this respect was rein- 
forced by the organization of the 
GPD in the provinces after 
1959-60. (Main Force units, as far 
as can be determined, do not have 
civilian party secretaries as their 
senior political commissars.) 

It is clear that during the Cultural 
Revolution, the PLA, as a political 
actor, was far from monolithic and 
that the military system devised by 
the Chinese contributed to the 
PLA’s failure to respond without 
question to the demands of the 
political center. In times of severe 
intraparty dispute, party control of 
the gun was not assured, and the 
system presumably devised to as- 
sure such control had specific 
built-in weaknesses that were 
merely compounded by the intro- 
duction of senior military officials 
into the Politburo, where they 
could be drawn into the factional 
disputes that divided the party. 


TO WHAT extent, then, did the 
Chinese military system contribute 
to the organization of the military 
coup d’etat? For Nelsen, the al- 
leged coup plot contrived by Lin 
Biao and the Chinese high com- 
mand grew basically out of ‘‘civil/ 
military competition for political 
power” (p. 89). On the level of is- 
sues, Lin opposed détente with the 
US and supported the ‘‘self- 
sufficiency’’ approach to China’s 
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economic development (pp. 
90-91). Maitan, who appears to 
disregard the allegations of a coup 
plot (but not Lin’s death), prefers to 
stay within the context of domestic 
and foreign policy disputes and 
does not raise the question of a 
civil-military dispute over who shall 
govern. Indeed, he argues that Lin 
had become dispensable to Mao 
because Lin’s support within the 
army had been undermined by the 
regional military commanders and 
that Lin, along with Chen Boda, 
“impeded the conclusion of a deal 
with the central administration and 
the strong regional forces which 
asserted themselves in 1968-70” 
(p. 300). He further argues that the 
removal of Lin’s supporters in the 
provinces after 1971 permitted the 
restoration of party and state ad- 
ministrators ‘‘without alarming the 
local military commanders” (p. 
301). Maitan does not ignore the 
gains made by the military estab- 
lishment in representation both at 
the center and in the provinces; 
however, he views these gains as 
having been made by one bureauc- 
racy at the expense of another. 
Thus, for Maitan, the issue is not 
one of civil-military relations but 
one of interbureaucratic conflict. 
To Nelsen’s and Maitan’s anal- 
yses, which complement rather 
than contradict each other, must 
be added analysis of the total mili- 
tary system devised by the 
Chinese. Based upon values inher- 
ited from 22 years of ‘‘people’s 
war,’’ the system emphasized 
political participation. At the politi- 
cal center, the high command was 
essentially interlocked with the 
policymaking process through 
membership in the Politburo. At 
the regional level, the relationship 
between the regional commands 
and the provincial party apparatus 
was interactive rather than inter- 
locking, but as Cultural Revolution 
events and the Lin Biao affair were 
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to demonstrate, the pattern of in- 
teraction was significant. 

The participatory proclivities of 
the Chinese military system were 
not controlled by the General 
Political Department. Rather than 
assuring that the civilian party ap- 
paratus would dominate the mili- 
tary, the GPD tended to place con- 
trol of the PLA system of political 
work in the hands of the military 
establishment. It neither imparted 
unity to the PLA as a political actor 
nor assured unity between the high 
command and the regional com- 
mands. As a control apparatus, it 
failed to assure the PLA’s unques- 
tioning loyalty to the civilian party 
hierarchy, failed to assure the re- 
gional commands’ unqualified re- 
sponse to directives from the cen- 
tral leadership, and failed to pre- 
vent an alleged coup plot originat- 
ing in the high command. Clearly, 
the GPD was a weak tool to rely 
upon if the civilian party leadership 
intended to use it to assure that the 
gun remained under the control of 
the civilian party hierarchy. Its 
spotty history may partially explain 
why, after it was revived in 1969 
after a two-year period of tempor- 
ary suspension, it came under the 
direction of senior officials from the 
civilian party hierarchy. 

More important, though, the mili- 
tary system devised by Mao tended 
to undermine party control of the 
gun. The Lin Biao affair, if the 
purge of the military hierarchy that 
followed it is any measure, is the 
clearest demonstration of this par- 
ticular weakness in the Chinese 
military system. First, Lin Biao was 
at once China’s senior military offi- 
cial, acting Chairman of the Central 
Military Commission, Minister of 


National Defense, and Mao’s suc- 
cessor (having been so designated 
at the Ninth Party Congress in 
1969). His multiple positions, held 
simultaneously, epitomized the ab- 
sence of a clear line between the 
military hierarchy and the civilian 
party hierarchy. The issue of the 
party’s controlling the gun had be- 
come moot, for the basic problem 
had become one of Mao’s ability to 
control Lin. Because Lin’s per- 
sonal, political, and institutional 
position had been personally sup- 
ported by Mao, party control of the 
military hierarchy in fact amounted 
to Mao's influence alone. Second, 
since no formal institution or proc- 
ess within the Chinese military sys- 
tem could restrain Lin, Mao had to 
resort to packing the CMC, purging 
the central leadership, rotating 
Main Forces units, and forming an 
anti-Lin coalition composed of 
civilian party leaders and regional 
military commanders. The Chinese 
military system had failed to ac- 
commodate itself to Mao’s dictum, 
and to recover his position, Mao, 
with his supporters, had to resort to 
coalition politics. 


THE CHINESE military system 
today remains much as it was 
under Lin Biao’s direction. To be 
sure, a senior member of the civil- 
ian party apparatus (Wei Guoging) 
remains director of the General 
Political Department. That a civilian 
holds this post may reduce the 
control problem that Mao tried to 
correct after the Lin Biao affair. But 
no structural changes have been 
made, and the system itself con- 
tinues to be peculiarly susceptible 
to the reinvolvement of the PLA in 
intraparty factional disputes. It is 


evident that in spite of Mao’s dictum, 
the boundary between the civil and. 
military hierarchies is still quite 
porous. The interlocking structure 
of the high command and the 
Politburo remains, and the interac- 
tion between the Regional Forces 
and the provincial-level party 
hierarchies continues, even more 
So because of the 1979 pro- | 
nouncements that local party first 
secretaries will be the first political 
commissars of the military depart- 
ments at the same level. : 

The Chinese military system was | 
a major factor in the crisis of. 


1970-71, and the continued ac- 


ceptance of this system by the new. 


Chinese leadership, even with a 


civilian party official functioning as 


director of the General Political 
Department, does not permit the 


symbolic brandishing of Mao’s 
1938 dictum to overcome the sys- 


tem’s implications for the dynamics | 
of Chinese politics. The system. 


forces the military hierarchy to be- 


come involved in policy formulation 


outside the narrow, functional con- 
cerns of the military establishment, 
and the high command will proba- 
bly remain a potential faction 
within intraparty policy disputes. 
‘““Praetorianism’’ is clearly too 
strong a word to describe China’s 
problem with its military,? but the 
character of the Chinese military 
system would permit a ‘“‘praetorian” 
syndrome to emerge if the civil 
leadership were to become de- 
pendent upon the military hierar- 
chy for its continued existence. 


°See especially Lynn T. White Ill, “The 
Liberation Army and the Chinese People,” 
Armed Forces and Society, Spring 1975, 
pp. 380-82. 
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'GAMAL ABDEL NASSER made 
Egypt famous. He ousted the 
British from Suez. By playing East 
against West, he secured arms 
from the Soviet Union and created 
a challenge to Anglo-American de- 
fenses in the northern tier of the 
Middle East. He established the 


United Arab Republic (UAR), em- 
bracing Egypt, Syria, and Yemen, 
and proudly proclaimed Egyptian 
(diplomatically referred to as pan- 
Arab) hegemony over the Arabs. 
He launched several agrarian re- 
forms, and by enhancing Egypt's 
reputation in the Third World, he 
also nurtured Egypt’s incipient in- 
dustrialization. He did much to re- 
build the country’s pride in its iden- 
tity. As a result, he ranks with Josip 
Broz Tito, Jawaharlal Nehru, Zhou 
Enlai, and possibly Sukarno as one 
of the most exalted leaders of the 
Third World. 

All this seems to suggest that 
Nasser’s record was an impressive 
one indeed. But was it? Almost a 
decade after his death, most of the 
books reviewed here do not judge it 
favorably. 

In actuality, Nasser’s internal 
accomplishments were meager, 
and his diplomacy never freed 
Egypt from great power machina- 
tions. On the domestic side, his two 
major agrarian reforms—in 1953 
and 1961—ended in dismal fail- 
ure. At his death in 1970, Egyptian 
peasants who had not owned land 
in Farouq’s time still did not own 
even one feddan (1.038 acres). 
The real beneficiaries of the agrar- 
ian reforms were the prosperous 
peasantry of lower Egypt. Similarly, 
the lower classes did not profit 
from industrial development. The 
state bureaucrats and capitalists 
who are now Anwar al-Sadat’s new 
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bankers and pashas were its bene- 
ficiaries. There were many other 
problems. The rate of growth in the 
numbers of urban workers did not 
keep pace with needs. Nor was the 
malady of overpopulation tackled 
effectively. Urbanization proceeded 
at an uncontrolled pace. Cairo, for 
example, increased in size to 12 
million people, even though its 
facilities could handle less than a 
third that number. Even today, the 
country has practically no working 
telephones, and roads and com- 
munications remain poor. In fact, 
contact between lower and upper 
Egypt is mainly by airplane and 
riverboat. Finally, as Raymond 
Baker points out in his study of 
what he terms Egypt’s “uncertain 
revolution,’’ Nasser hooked his 
economy to Soviet bureaucratic 
socialism and recreated a bureau- 
cratic feudalism. The bureaucracy 
grew geometrically while economic 
development grew arithmetically. 
In this context, the Aswan dam 
constituted only a sterile symbol, a 
pyrrhic economic victory. 

In foreign affairs, Nasser’s so- 
called Bismarckian policy, in com- 
bination with Pan-Arabism, 
brought Egypt to the brink of disas- 
ter militarily as well as econom- 
ically. Although Nasser did force 
the British out of Suez in 1954, Is- 
rael dominated the Suez Canal— 
Egypt’s national symbol and 
pride—by the time he died. Even 
Tawfig al-Hakim, the dean of Egyp- 
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tian letters and an early admirer of 
Nasser (in fact, he was Nasser’s 
most beloved author), admitted in 
the mid-1970’s, as John Waterbury 
notes in Egypt: Burdens of the 
Past/Options for the Future, “that 
for twenty years | was duped,” and 
Tawfiq al-Hakim suggested (as 
have other writers) that a statue of 
Nasser should be erected, not in 
Cairo but in Tel Aviv. He also 
charged Nasser with distorting the 
goals of the Egyptian revolution 
and maintained that attacks on 
Nasser by both the right and left for 
his vanity, corruption, brutality, 
and selfishness were justified. 

Nasser’s military record was, in 
truth, abysmal. In the end, as his 
chief propagandist Mohamed Hei- 
kal (Muhammed Hasanyn Haykal) 
writes in The Sphinx and the 
Commissar, he was completely be- 
holden to the Soviets, who, as Hei- 
kal observes, did not reward his 
loyalty. Not only did he suffer deci- 
sive and humiliating defeat at the 
hands of the Israelis in 1967, but 
he also lost Egypt’s “Vietnam war,” 
the action in Yemen (1962-65). 

Moreover, Nasser’s dream of 
Egyptian hegemony in a united 
Arab world was thwarted. In 1961, 
Syria ousted Egypt’s proconsul, 
Marshal Abd al-Hakim Amer, and 
left the UAR. Then in 1963 Yemen 
and Iraq refused to merge with 
Egypt. 


WHY DID all this happen to Egypt's 
modern liberator? P.J. Vatikiotis, in 
Nasser and His Generation, pro- 
vides us with the definitive answer. 
Instead of concentrating on creat- 
ing a free and modern Egypt in 
political terms, Nasser opted to de- 
velop the country’s security and 
military-bureaucratic structures. 
Vatikiotis writes: 


The man... who, in less than a 
generation, became the oracle of 
Egypt’s destiny and of Arab revolu- 


tion at mid-century, was a soldier 
by chance, a politician by instinct 
and a conspirator by ability and in- 
clination. He contributed little to 
soldiering or politics. But he ele- 
vated the more native art of con- 
Spiracy to new technical heights. At 
the end of the day, however, he 
was by formation, tradition, and 
force of circumstances an Egyptian 
despot. (pp. 363-64) 


As Vatikiotis correctly points out, a 
police state based on bureaucratic 
feudalism posed great impedi- 
ments to economic progress. 
Vatikiotis, in by far the most im- 
portant book yet written on Nasser, 
his intellectual and political origins, 
his generation, and the making of 
Ottoman-style praetorianism, con- 
tends that Nasser was influenced 
mainly by the radical and fascist 
nationalism of Ahmad Hussein’s 
Young Egypt (Misr al-Fatat), by the 
military academy, by the nationalist 
radical wing of the Wafd party, and 
to some extent by the Moslem 
Brotherhood. However, since Nas- 
ser never read anything more pro- 
found than Egyptian newspapers, 
his political “philosophy” was de- 
rived from the brilliant and articu- 
late writings of a group of Egyptian 
journalists and nationalists that in- 
cluded Ihsan abul Quddus, Fathi 
Radwan, and the Amin brothers. 
Above all, he listened to Mohamed 
Heikal, a young journalist who 
wrote for Akhbar al-Yom (the 
newspaper of the Amin brothers). 
Heikal was a propagandist and a 
practiced courtier and image ma- 
nipulator. Although in viewpoint he 
moved from nationalist leftism to 
Third World, pan-Arab nationalism 
between 1950 and 1970, he con- 
tinued to serve Nasser in vital ways 
during this evolution. Because 
Nasser was inarticulate, he de- 
pended on Heikal to write and read 
for him. Far more than Nasser’s 
speech writer, Heikal was Nasser’s 
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confidant, his mouthpiece, his 
chief propagandist and negotiator. 
Heikal helped create the exagger- _ 
ated expectations Egyptians had of - 
Nasser. He ‘‘explained” Nasser to 
Americans and Europeans, to Third 
World potentates and revolutionar- — 
ies. The only foreigners he was am-— 
bivalent about were the Soviets. | 
For years, Heikal printed venom- : 
ous attacks on the Americans and — 
British in a/-Ahram, the newspaper : 
of which he became editor-in-chief — 
in 1957 and which he built (with — 
the help of Nasser) into the most 
widely distributed one in Egypt. © 
Munir Nasser’s study of the Egyp- : 
tian press tells us that Heikal had — 
originally opposed a regime-run — 
newspaper, suggesting instead 
formation of a regime-supported © 
political party. However, Heikal was — 
acutely aware of the weaknesses of 
privately owned newspapers like. 
Akhbar al-Yom, and after the Suez 
War, as Nasser consolidated 
power, Heikal took over a/-Ahram | 
and turned it into Nasser’s interna- | 
tional propaganda vehicle. : 
But a/-Ahram was more than — 
that. Under Heikal, it served as a — 
foreign office, a strategic center, an | 
intelligence unit. The paper was a / 
tool of Nasser’s police state, some- | 
thing that Munir Nasser, who de- | 
pends exclusively on Heikal inter- 
views, fails to grasp. In the final i! 
analysis, Munir Nasser is most | 
concerned with the fact that ‘“‘a/- | 
Ahram’s credibility and prestige — 
suffered after Heikal’ (Heikal was 
replaced in 1974). He does not 
admit that Heikal and a/-Ahram — 
were instruments of Nasser and — 
Nasserism. Sadat did not oust Hei- 
kal and appoint one of his own 
scribes, Yousef al-Sibai (killed by | 
the PLO in Cyprus in 1978), to | 
head al-Ahram because Heikal was | 
a champion of freedom of the press 
but because he was a Nasser inti- | 
mate. Mustafa Amin, Heikal’s for- | 
mer boss at Ahkbar al-Yom, wrote 
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a kind of epitaph for Heikal (quoted 
by Munir Nasser, p. 109): “‘Heikal 
built a pyramid and buried the 
press in it.” 

And what is the final judgment 
on Nasser’s pan-Arabism? Unfor- 
tunately, A.!. Dawisha’s book tells 
us nothing new, primarily because 
he has fallen victim to the sterile, 
pseudo-scientific cybernetic model 
of foreign policy. The model stifles 
his analysis. Although his research 
must have been monumental—in 
fact, the research design takes up 
half of the book—the information 
crowds in upon the reader. Bril- 
liance and clarity are needed to tell 
the story, but Dawisha provides us 
with a catalog of information re- 
sembling an almanac, and not 
much more. 

It is Vatikiotis who finally pene- 
trates the myths of Nasser’s foreign 
policy and his famous concentric 
circles (of which Amin, Heikal, and 
Quddus were the authors). Vati- 
kiotis shows that the concept of 
Egyptianhood, combined with 
pan-Arabism, had had great cur- 
rency among liberal Egyptian 
Nationalists of the 1930's. He also 
clearly demonstrates the vicis- 
Situdes of Nasser’s pan-Arabism, 
which Nasser used for his own 
purposes. According to Vatikiotis: 


It is futile to establish whether or 
not Nasser believed in a political 
doctrine of Arab nationalism. ... 
He believed that an Arab region 
free of foreign power influence 
would allow Egypt a leading role in 
its affairs and destiny—and at the 
expense of other Arab contenders. 
Where he differed from previous 
Egyptian rulers was that he was 
less circumscribed than they were 
in involving his country in Arab af- 
fairs. (p. 225) 


In the process of laying out his 
conclusions, Vatikiotis refutes the 
notion, trumpeted by Heikal and 


other Nasserite journalists, that 
Nasser attempted to fuse Arab and 
Egyptian destinies. As Vatikiotis 
sums up the matter, “A combina- 
tion of circumstances and coinci- 
dence of events pushed Nasser to- 
wards Arabism and the adoption of 
Arab nationalism and unity both as 
a means and an end simultane- 
ously” (p. 233). Nasser denounced 
French and British aggression in 
1956 not only to cover his military 
defeat by Israel but also to cement 
his emergence as a Third World 
anticolonial leader. He should have 
erected a monument in Cairo to Sir 
Anthony Eden. 

At the time, it is worth noting, 
only the Israelis believed in Nas- 
ser’s deep commitment to the 
Arabs. Their misperception on this 
score was subsequently reinforced 
by regular Sunday reading of Hei- 
kal’s ‘Speaking Frankly” column in 
al-Ahram, which came out on Fri- 
day. The Israeli cabinet saw this 
column as a true mirror of Nasser’s 
policy, apparently believing he 
might carry it out on Monday. 

lronically, the failure to dispel 
Israeli misconceptions of his pan- 
Arab, “‘Egyptianhood”’ purposes 
prevented Nasser from achieving 
these ends. In the reviewer's opin- 
ion, Nasser could well have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing his goals 
if he had managed to either win a 
war with Israel or avoid a military 
engagement altogether. By choos- 
ing a course that led to both war 
and bitter defeat, however, he en- 
sured that he would be thwarted in 
his efforts to bring about his larger 
objectives. Whoever finally pro- 
voked the war in 1967, that conflict 
marked the end of any chance for 
peace for more than a decade. It 
resulted in the death of 30,000- 
40,000 Egyptians in Sinai, the loss 
of Egyptian territory, damage to the 
country’s honor, and the disap- 
pearance of all hope of reform be- 
cause of increasing dependence 
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on the Soviets. Only gradually, after 
Nasser’s demise, could Sadat— 
whom Nasser contemptuously 
called ‘‘Colonel OK,” according to 
Vatikiotis— alter the situation. 

Why did Nasser make such a 
grievous mistake? According to 
Vatikiotis, Nasser in the beginning 
was ambivalent toward Israel, but 
by 1955 Israel had become his 
béte noire. ‘‘Nasser’s attitude to Is- 
rael,”’ Vatikiotis goes on (p. 249), 
“evolved with his Arab policy, or 
his struggle for Arab leadership, 
and his adoption of an anti- 
Western policy at home and in the 
Middle East region as a whole.” 
Moreover, Vatikiotis contends, 
Nasser’s 1967 brinkmanship 
brought upon him unexpected di- 
saster because he was manipu- 
lated by events. He thought “‘in 
confronting Israel [that] the U.S. 
may restrain the latter’; further- 
more, he felt that his army, having 
been trained and equipped since 
1955 by the Russians, was now 
ready, and that the USSR could be 
depended upon to support him and 
so offset or counter American back- 
ing of Israel (p. 256). 


THE USSR, of course, did not res- 
cue Nasser. Just as it had done in 
1956 and as it was to do again in 
1970, it left that job up to the 
United States. Why, then, did Nas- 
ser maintain his pro-Soviet stance 
after 1967? | was hoping that 
Karen Dawisha, A.|. Dawisha’s 
wife, would supply the answer in 
Soviet Foreign Policy Towards 
Egypt. But her book is identical to 
her husband’s, a mechanical com- 
pendium of data and statistics 
(mostly borrowed—with, of course, 
appropriate credit—from other 
works). Her “‘research design”’ 
does little to advance my under- 
standing of Soviet and Egyptian 
motivations. 

But the question still remains: 
why did the anti-Marxist graduate 
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of a British military school and of 
Hussein’s national socialism join 
forces with the heirs of losif Stalin? 
Could it be that Nasser’s anti- 
Westernism moved him to ally with 
the Soviets? Is that a sufficient an- 
swer? | doubt it, although most of 
the reviewed authors, especially 
Karen Dawisha, believe that it is. 

Only Heikal could tell us for sure. 
As he rightly claims in The Sphinx 
and the Commissar, no other Egyp- 
tian individual except Nasser had a 
better position from which to view 
the erratic relations between Egypt 
and the Soviet Union. Unfortu- 
nately, Heikal reveals little of sub- 
stance, confining himself mostly to 
self-praise and journalistic tidbits. 
He does, however, deny conten- 
tions, such as those of Karen 
Dawisha, that the Soviets achieved 
certain objectives. In particular, he 
rejects claims that after Suez in 
1956 the Soviets aligned Egypt's 
foreign policy “in such a way that it 
would completely coincide with 
Soviet interest” and that the Soviets 
influenced the radical transforma- 
tion of the Egyptian economy. He 
notes that by 1971 Egypt had re- 
pudiated most of these Soviet 
“successes.” 

Perhaps Heikal’s most useful 
contribution is his description of 
the asymmetry, the strangeness, 
the lack of camaraderie in the re- 
lationship between the Soviet pa- 
trons and their Egyptian clients. 
Though Egypt was the key Arab ally 
of the Soviets, it was never “‘theirs’”’ 
even at the height of Nasser’s 
power. As Heikal says, “The Soviet 
Union frequently showed a sur- 
prising inability to understand the 
realities of power in other parts of 
the world.’”’ Heikal himself told 
Nikita Khrushchev that Egyptians 
were “Westerners,” that they did 
not like Soviet movies and pre- 
ferred a trip to Paris to a trip to 
Bulgaria. Here is the essence of 


the bitterness between Egypt and 
the Soviets. Egyptians consider 
themselves members of a superior, 
non-Asiatic civilization—which 
means Soviets are their inferiors. 
Why should they watch Soviet 
movies even if they needed Soviet 
weapons? In 1978, after Sadat had 
clearly demonstrated an inclination 
to replace Soviet equipment with 
American arms, one of Egypt’s 
senior generals told me something 
while | was in Cairo that reinforces 
the point. If department stores sold 
weapons and the American equip- 
ment were sold on the second 
floor, he said, he would not even 
look at Soviet wares on the first 
floor. 

So Soviet-Egyptian amity was a 
Nasserite dream. When it turned 
into a nightmare for Sadat in 1971, 
he drove the Soviets and their 
movies out of Egypt. If Soviet strat- 
egy was to anchor in Egypt, Heikal 
concludes, then ‘‘l don’t believe 
that the Russians ever evolved an 
overall strategy for the Arab world.” 
Certainly, Egypt failed to serve the 
USSR as a bridgehead to the radi- 
cal Arab world. 

In a book of essays by a group of 
Israeli scholars, Yaacov Ro’i ends 
his balanced analysis thus: 


Relations between Moscow and 
Cairo included all the major 
spheres which comprise ties be- 
tween partners in the international 
arena, particularly between super- 
powers and medium-sized, tech- 
nologically backward ‘client’ states. 
From the Soviet point of view these 
relations were satisfactorily defined 
by the May 1971 Treaty of Friena- 
ship and Co-operation which con- 
tained both general declarations 
and specific references to political, 
military, economic and other as- 
pects of the relationship. While 
Cairo did not officially reject this 
framework until March 1976, it was 
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clearly calling for a Soviet reevalu- 
ation some time before. Moscow’s 
failure—or refusal—to reappraise 
either the conceptual or practical 
guidelines of its Egyptian policy 
brought to the fore the fundamen- 
tal nature of the disagreement be- 
tween the two states after October 
19733 


Heikal never makes us aware of 
this disparity in his book. He writes 
as if Nasser’s Egypt were the senior 
partner, and he is oblivious to the 
ironies of his description of the 
Soviets: 


You must realize that for all their 
pragmatism, the Soviet leadership 
is made up of Slav peasants, easily 
moved to laughter and tears. They 
are fascinated by the attributes of 
power. 


What a marvelous description of 
Nasser’s reign in Egypt! And who 
are Nasser and Heikal, and even 
Sadat, if not sons of the Nile, sons 
of Egyptian peasants like Rais him- 
self, given easily to tears and 
laughter? 

Because the Soviets treated 
Egypt as a client, the Egyptians 
ousted them unceremoniously. In 
the end, the net result of the Soviet 
efforts was merely a more ineffi- 
cient Egyptian bureaucracy. By the 
1980's, Egypt was de-Sovietized, 
de-Nasserized, and deradicalized. 
Anwar Sadat and his military-bu- 
reaucratic establishment chose to 
do away with everything Nasser 
stood for. They even made peace 
with Israel. The mirage of Nas- 
serism, radicalism, and Soviet “in- 
fluence’ has faded away, but] 
Egypt, the Nile, and the new Phar- 
aoh remain. 


1Yaacov Ro’'i, Ed., The Limits to Power: 
Soviet Policy in the Middle East, London, 
Croom Helm, 1979, p. 181. ? 
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Leftist Forces in Iran 
Shahram Chubin 


Despite its numerical weakness and fragmentation, the Iranian Left has had an important radicalizing 
effect on the Iranian revolution. The major leftist groups—the Tudeh, Feda’iyin, and 
Mojahedin—have achieved an informal cooperation among themselves and have made common 
cause with the religious Right on a variety of fundamental issues. The result has been an erosion of 
the moderate Center, a strengthening of the Left, and a “leftward drift” of the revolution. If current 
trends continue, the Left could be a serious contender in any future power struggle. 


The Left in Turkey 
George S. Harris 


The Left in Turkey claims only a minute portion of the popular vote, yet leftist ideas enjoy wide 
acceptance among students and intellectuals and also contribute to the political violence that 
currently accounts for some eight deaths a day in that country. 


Hanoi’s Domestic Dilemmas 
William S. Turley 


A combination of domestic factors, subsequently exacerbated by international events, has forced the 
leaders of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam to revise their expectations of the speed at which they 
can transform their formerly divided nation into a united, modern, socialist state based on adaptation 
of the post-1960 Soviet and East European models. As a consequence, they have now given priority 
to the improvement of production over socialist reorganization. But the commitment to the latter goal 
remains and creates dilemmas for the future—especially in light of continued social and political 
impediments to its realization. 
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hase 
Chicopee: ™* 
Political Participation and the Soviet System 

D. Richard Little 


Although the Soviet population is highly involved in governmental activities in the USSR, this 
“participation” differs greatly from that in the West. It does not entail any role for the citizenry in 
selecting leaders, defining major policy objectives, or publicly opposing those objectives. The 
populace has inputs into the policymaking process only through private, individual actions which, in 
aggregate, affect decision-makers’ views of the likely success or failure of a contemplated policy. 


The USSR and Western Europe 
Robert M. Slusser 


Although not overtly directed westward, the USSR’s invasion of Afghanistan has serious implications 
for Western Europe, for this intervention has introduced a new and unpredictable element into the 
calculus of Soviet foreign policy behavior. Thus, while analysis of Soviet-West European relations in 
the 1970's can help shed light on the opportunities and dangers of the new phase now emerging, it 
can no longer claim to define them within reasonably precise limits. 


Soviet-Japanese Relations 


Hans H. Baerwald 


Despite considerable similarities in modernization patterns in the pre-World War II period and 
complementary economic requirements, the Soviet Union and Japan continue to operate at arm's 
length politically. Part of the reason is the sharp postwar shift in Japan’s approach to modernization, 
with an emphasis on consumer satisfaction and democracy. 


Dissident Images of Eastern Europe 
Vlad Georgescu 


Most East European dissidents are not anti-Marxist, but rather are critical of today’s Communist 
regimes for betraying “true Marxism.” The dissidents’ historical explanation for this betrayal provides 
few ideas of what socialist society should look like, however, and no dissident writer has yet 
succeeded in offering a realistic method of reforming ‘‘the system.” Still, dissidence in the face of 
increasing repression deserves respect and may promote future change. 


Dissent in Yugoslavia 


Dennis Reinhartz 


Recent events point to the emergence of a community of dissent in post-Tito Yugoslavia, a 
community united by a common belief in democratic socialism, pluralism, true nonalignment, and 
existential humanism. This development need not portend major instability, as long as the 
government continues to show restraint and the dissidents continue to emphasize caution and 
moderation. ; 


Interpreting China’s Foreign Policy 
Jonathan D. Pollack 


A recent study of Chinese behavior in the United Nations suggests that China has adapted to 
international structures in which it finds itself and disproves contentions that absence of data 
prevents serious research on Chinese foreign policy. It transcends the problems characteristic of 
much existing scholarship about the subject. All too often, writers on Chinese foreign policy display 
ignorance of the world beyond China, while students of world politics who attempt to include China 
within their purview demonstrate an inadequate sense of what can be learned from the Chinese case. 


Leftist Forces in Iran 


By Shahram Chubin 

he enduring reality of Iran’s politics in 1980 is a 

persistent, three-sided struggle for power. The 
Left and Right have allied to squeeze out the 
Center, which is small and shrinking rapidly. The 
Center and Right have joined together to push back 
the challenge from the Left. Only the Center and Left 
have failed to make common cause, although ele- 
ments of the Center have made some overtures toward 
dialogue. The consequence of this struggle for power 
has been increased opportunity for the Left, which has 
grown rapidly, has had an important radicalizing effect 
on the revolution, and may be a serious contender for 
power in any future power struggle. 

In the meanwhile, the USSR, with its long history of 
interest in Iran, stands by in close proximity to events 
in the country. Soviet policy toward the Iranian revolu- 
tion has been consistent. The USSR has sought to as- 
sist in the consolidation of the revolution, lending its 
support for all “revolutionary”” measures and insisting 
that the steps so far taken in Iran constitute “only a 
first step” on the path toward a total revolution. It has 
also tried to assure the participation of all ‘progressive 
forces” in the revolutionary government, its primary 
interest in Iran being a government that is compliant, 
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sensitive to its interests, and deferential to its con- 
cerns. Finally, it has sought to deepen and make ir- 
reversible the rift with the United States, in so doing 
attempting to underscore its own role as ‘“‘protector” of 
the revolution and to focus hostility on the West’s al- 
leged sins in the past.' 

At the same time, the USSR has evinced a degree of 
skepticism about the long-range stability of the Kho- 
meini regime. There is evidence of considerable Soviet 
covert activity across the porous 1,000-mile frontier. 
The USSR has been sending into Iran’s Azerbaijan 
provinces radical exiles to whom it had earlier granted 
refuge. It is helping to revive the Azerbaijani 
Democratic Party, which has links with the Tudeh 
party (the Iranian Communist party). It has also pro- 
vided arms to dissident groups within these provinces, 
which, along with the other northern provinces of Iran, 
are in practical terms now outside the control of the 
central government.? The availability to the USSR of 
peoples of similar ethnic origin makes it remarkably 
difficult for an Iran targeted for infiltration to detect 
“foreigners” or ‘‘agents.’’ Moreover, the USSR has 
other assets in Iran, including its relationship with the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO).* The Soviet 


1 See the author's Soviet Policy Towards Iran and the Gulf, Adelphi 
Papers, No. 157, London, International Institute for Strategic Studies, 
1980. 

2 Report to the author from private sources; see also The Economist 
(London), May 24, 1980, p. 50. 

3 The Soviet relationship with the PLO is ambiguous, but that it 
constitutes an avenue of influence into Iran is undoubted. It is 
particularly revealing in this respect to note Soviet comments about the 
PLO’s role in the Iranian revolution. In November 1978, Moscow 
denied any PLO activity in Iran and claimed that ‘events in Iran are of 
a purely internal nature” and that “the issues they raise should be 
dealt with by the Iranians themselves.”’ See Radio Moscow in Arabic, 
Nov. 22, 1978, translated in Summary of World Broadcasts 
(London—hereafter SWB), SU/5977/A4/2, Nov. 24, 1978. A year later, 
in contrast, Moscow commented, “Everyone knows that the PLO 
exerted great influence over the Iranian revolution and rendered 
effective and memorable assistance to the revolutionary forces in 
Iran... .’’ Radio Moscow in Persian, Oct. 30, 1979, in SWB, 
SU/6262/A4/1, Nov. 3, 1979. 
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occupation of Afghanistan provides a further avenue 
of influence. 

If a power struggle should develop after the demise 
of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, the USSR with its 
propinquity would be in an advantageous position to 
provide covert assistance and to influence the out- 
come of such a struggle. Were the authority of the 
central government (and particularly its military capa- 
bility) to continue to decline and were the country to 
edge further toward disintegration, Soviet preclusive 
action in the northern provinces might be forthcoming 
on “defensive” grounds.4 

But the Khomeini regime does not seem worried. It 
is convinced that it can, if it wishes, suppress the Left 
overnight. This may be the case today. But what are 
the trends? And how will they affect the prospects of 
the Left? 


The Political Context 


Ever since the departure of Shah Mohammad Reza 
Pahlavi in January 1979, it has been extraordinarily 
difficult to capture the dynamics of politics and 
change in Iran. Formally, the reins of government 
passed initially to Shahpour Bakhtiar and, in March 
1979, to Mehdi Bazargan. But much of the govern- 
ment’s authority was illusory. In November 1979, after 
the seizure of the US embassy in Tehran, Bazargan 
had to resign in protest of actions over which his gov- 
ernment had no control. It quickly became apparent 
that the Ayatollah Khomeini would not relinquish the 
political power seemingly conferred upon him by pop- 
ular consent throughout Iran. Even the Khomeini re- 
gime, though, has not been what it seems. Formally, 
the powers of government have rested with the mod- 
erate Abol Hasan Bani-Sadr, elected president of the 
republic in January 1980, and with his ministers, such 
as Foreign Minister Sadeq Qotbzadeh. Unofficially, 
however, they have until recently rested with the 13- 
member Revolutionary Council, a self-appointed body 
dominated by the Islamic Republic Party (IRP). lran’s 
parliament, the Majlis—elected in two rounds of voting 
in March and May 1980—has done little to resolve the 
ambiguities of power, so far being unable even to de- 
cide on the procedures by which it will conduct its 
business. Perhaps as never before, Iran’s politics re- 
mains the domain of myth and charade. 


4 The USSR might justify any such action by invoking the terms of 
the Iran-USSR Treaty of 1921—specifically Art. VI, which gives the 
USSR the right to intervene in Iran to secure its own defense. Both the 
Shah and Iran’s revolutionary regime denounced the treaty, but the 
USSR still considers it valid. 


University in February 1980, before Islamic groups 
drove them from the campus. 


—Abbas/Gamma-Liaison. 


In this context, names and labels do not always 
mean what they do in the West. For example, the 
Right and the Left are often extremely difficult to dis- 
entangle. There are a host of cross-cutting cleavages 
in the country, such as age, rural-urban, literate- 
illiterate, domestic- or foreign-educated, as well as the 
more traditional divisions—and on some issues the 
Left and the Right have often made common cause. 
The Left in Iran is split into a dozen splinter groups 
without any one dominant force around which the 
others can coalesce. It includes a variety of small 
groups espousing loyalty to China (the Tufan, or Ty- 
phoon, group), Albania, or others, and even a Socialist 
Workers’ Party of Trotskyist orientation. It includes 
underground organizations professing adherence to 
Marxism and demanding autonomy for the peoples of 
the Kurdish, Arab, and Baluchi areas, where these or- 
ganizations are active. It even includes secular 
socialist groupings, such as the National Democratic 
Front (an offshoot of the centrist National Front, a 
secular grouping that opposed the Shah in the late 


Supporters of the Feda’iyin demonstrate at Tehran |. 
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1950’s and early 1960's). Perhaps the most interest- 
ing groups on the left, however, are the Tudeh, the 
Feda’iyin-e Khalg, and the Mojahedin-e Khalq. Al- 
though these three are to varying degrees Marxist, at- 
tract primarily the literate sector of the populace, and 
have overlapping programs, they are quite different 
from each other in organization and appeal. On the 
right are the religious elements, who are not only 
Muslim but also anti-American and anti-Communist in 
outlook, headed by the mullahs and the IRP. The IRP 
has great popular appeal, dominates the Revolu- 
| tionary Council, and is clearly moving the country to- 
ward a theocratic regime. In the center are the mod- 
erates, the liberal democrats, and the Westernized 
middle class. Once typified by Bazargan and former 
Foreign Minister Ibrahim Yazdi, the Center has now 
been inherited by Bani-Sadr. 

The comparative strength of the Left is difficult to 
gauge. Early in 1979, one observer estimated that the 
lranian Left could together mobilize some 50,000 
| people on the streets of Tehran and that the mullahs 
could rally 50 times that number.® A year later, the 
same source reported that the Left could (optimisti- 
cally) claim 30,000—40,000 well-trained, well-armed, 
and dedicated fighters.® The difference between mere 
sympathizer and armed adherent is no small one, and 
the Left has increased its stock of both since the be- 
ginning of the revolution. 

Nevertheless, the Left remains numerically inferior 
to the supporters of Khomeini. As Sharif Arani has 
noted, the Iranian industrial working class, some 
700,000 strong, now accounts for only about 7 per- 
cent of the total active labor force and is unlikely to 
grow much more, as Iranian industry is now unlikely to 
match its annual growth rate of 15 percent over the 
period 1965-75. Furthermore, Khomeini can bid for 
labor support by wage increases. In contrast, Kho- 
meini’s constituency—the traditional sector of the 
economy—numbered some 2.5 million in 1977, or 
about 3.5 times the size of the industrial labor force.’ 
And since the traditional sector of the economy and 
the bazaar have been untouched, and may in fact 
have benefited from the slowdown in industrial 
growth, Khomeini has little to fear from defection from 
these ranks. At least so argues Arani. 

The argument is persuasive, but it assumes a static 
picture. The Left makes up for its numerical deficien- 
cies by strong organization in the strategic sectors of 
the nation’s economy. In 1979, for example, it claimed 


5 The Economist, Feb. 3, 1979. 

§ Ibid., Apr. 26, 1980, p. 33. 

7 Sharif Arani, ‘Iran: From the Shah's Dictatorship to Knomeini’s 
Demagogic Theocracy,” Dissent (New York), Winter 1980, p. 21. 


that 55 percent of the 60 members of the strike com- 
mittee at the Abadan oil refinery were leftists (Tudeh, 
Feda’iyin and Mojahedin).® The Left also has a coher- 
ent doctrine for seizing power, it is armed, and it has 
at least the potential of active assistance from a 
proximate superpower. Above all, though, the Left 
benefits from the dynamics of current Iranian politics. 


It has also been contended that the Iranian Left is 


divided by harsh and irreconcilable differences into 
many factions and that, as a result, its energies are 
dissipated and its opportunities lost. There is a certain 
merit to this position, as will be evident from a detailed 
examination of the three major parties of the Left—the 
Tudeh, the Feda’iyin, and the Mojahedin. 


The Tudeh 


Founded in 1941, the Tudeh (Masses) party is the 


oldest Communist party in the Middle East.? During 
the 1950’s and 1960’s, it was the major opposition 
movement to the Shah. Through much of its exist- 
ence, it has also been the most organized political 
force in Iranian politics, often appearing in the guise 
of a protest movement that brought together individu- 
als of diverse political views. 


The prerevolutionary period. In the 1940's the 


Tudeh could boast 25,000 members, and perhaps 
half a million affiliates in the Iranian trade unions. 
Banned in 1949, it resurfaced in the fluid politics of 
the early 1950's, but it failed to bury its distaste for 
Muhammad Mosaddeq and to support him fully. With 
the fall of Mosaddeq and the restoration of the Shah in 
1953, the Tudeh suffered considerable repression at 
the hands of the regime. Its leadership went into exile 
in East Germany, and its rank and file grew passive or 
converted to more acceptable political ideas. By the 


1960's, the Tudeh’s core membership had dwindled 


to perhaps 2,000, and by 1973, to some 500.'° The 
Tudeh’s support now came essentially from the urban 
areas, largely from among the professional and intel- 
lectual classes. The party appeared to have been over- 


EEE 


8 The Economist, Feb. 3, 1979. This figure is probably an 
exaggeration. Since then, active recruitment has undoubtedly 
increased, and the figures quoted for 1979 may actually be correct in 
mid-1980. 

9 For history and background, see Sepehr Zabih, The Communist 
Movement in Iran, Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 1966; 
and idem, “Communism in Iran,"’ Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), September-October 1965, pp. 46-55. 

10 See US Department of State, Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, World Strength of the Communist Party Organizations 
(Washington, DC), for 1973 and earlier. 
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taken by history. 

Only in the late 1970’s, with the first glimmerings of 
active opposition within Iran, did the Tudeh bestir it- 
self. While in Moscow in 1975, Tudeh leader Iraj Es- 
kandari publicly acknowledged cooperation with 
Cuba. In the same year, the 15th Party Plenum of the 
Tudeh’s Central Committee agreed to seek a coalition 
among the disparate opposition groups contesting the 
Shah’s rule; doctrinal impurity would no longer stand 
in the way of cooperation. Eskandari, who was ac- 
cused of failing to appreciate the surge of religious 
feeling and its tactical implications for Tudeh policy, 
was replaced as First Secretary of the party, a post he 
had held for eight years. His successor was Nureddin 
Kianuri, a sexagenarian who had been in exile in East 
Germany for more than two decades. 

As the traditional Communist party of Iran, the 
Tudeh was throughout the prerevolutionary period the 
local agent of the USSR, with which it was joined in an 
unequal relationship by identical interests and mutu- 
ally reinforcing policies. Almost all analysts of Iranian 
politics agree that the Tudeh’s tie with the Soviet 
Union was both a liability and an asset. In the mid- 
1960’s, for example, Moscow followed a policy of 
cooperation with the Shah and, accordingly, reduced 
its assistance to the Tudeh. The Tudeh thus found it- 
self in the thankless position of having to defend and 
rationalize a policy that weakened it. 

The Soviet tie was also a source of controversy 
within the Tudeh. In 1948, Khalil Maleki left the party 
in protest against its strong Soviet links and founded a 
“third force.” In 1965, in the aftermath of the Sino- 
Soviet rift, a Maoist group, the Tufan (Typhoon), also 
broke away.'' In 1969, some 200 Tudeh members 
dissatisfied with the party’s aversion to political vio- 
lence formed the Revolutionary Organization of Iranian 
Communists (Sazman-e Enqalab-e Kommunistha-ye 
lran), a group that advocated recourse to armed 
measures to finance its activities. On the eve of the 
1979 revolution, a variety of groups pulled out of the 
Tudeh in order to minimize the liabilities associated 


11 The Tufan fell into the same trap as the Tudeh. By obediently 
following its master, China, it too was compromised—by China’s 
rapport with the Shah's regime in the 1970's. The Tufan played a 
negligible role in the 1979 revolution. 

Ironically, the persistence of Sino-Soviet rivalry is reflected in the 
daily positions of the Tudeh and the various Maoist factions within Iran. 
For example, Maoist groups and publications such as Ranjbar 
(Tehran) acclaim Bani-Sadr as ‘a champion of the struggle against the 
Soviet imperialism of the USSR.” Le Monde (Paris), Feb. 2, 1980. The 
USSR in turn claims that China supported the Shah and that Tufan and 
Ranjbar are threatening the revolution by “vigorously attacking the 
Tudeh party of the Iranian working class as well as other progressive 
organizations."’ See Radio ‘Peace and Progress’ (Moscow), Aug. 3, 
1979, in SWB, SU/6186/A4/4, Aug. 6, 1979. 


with the Tudeh. Several splinter groups formed under 
the writer Mahmud Behazin in the ‘‘Democratic Union || 
of the Iranian People,” which was doctrinally close to | 
the Tudeh but suffered few of its handicaps. This or- |) 
ganization was able to mount demonstrations of as 
many as 10,000 in favor of an armed uprising. 

Moreover, resentment of the Tudeh’s association 
with the USSR undoubtedly limited its appeal among | 
older intellectuals. Dr. Feraydun Keshavarz, for exam- 
ple, later accused Kianuri of being a “Stalinist” and 
criticized the USSR for its support of the Shah.’ 

But the association with the USSR brought advan- | 
tages as well. It facilitated such mundane tasks as re- | 
cruitment, infiltration of agents, the provision of | 
sanctuary, and the exercise of diplomatic pressure. | 
Soviet funds and access to Soviet printing presses, at | 
the very least, eased the task of the Communist op- | 
position. The Soviet-sponsored ‘‘clandestine” radio | 
Station in Baku, the “National Voice of Iran,” which | 
began transmitting in 1959 and broadcast in both |: 
Farsi and Azeri, was also an asset—an asset of the | 
sort that no other leftist group in lran could claim. | 
(From the Soviet standpoint, of course, such a station 
had the advantage of being a channel for Soviet views 
without at the same time being fettered by diplomatic 
niceties. Because it was “unofficial,” it could be dis- | 
owned when the situation warranted.) Finally, the | 
USSR’s network of ties with Communist parties was | 
also a plus for the Tudeh.'* With Soviet encourage- 
ment, the Tudeh had been cooperating with the Khalq 
faction in Afghanistan since the early 1960’s— 
perhaps even to the extent of conducting military and 
political training for Iranians in Afghanistan. '* 


The revolution of 1979. Despite a modest comeback 
in the years immediately preceding the revolution, the 
Tudeh was still virtually a spectator in the revolution 
itself. It had not had the time to absorb the host of 
ideological and tactical questions raised by the rapid 
fall of the old regime, the collapse of the imperial 
army, and the broad popular base of the opposition. 
Having been the principal target of the Shah’s repres- 
sion, it was sorely depleted in numbers—by 1976, it 
still had fewer than a thousand members—while, by 
comparison, other Marxist groups in Iran numbered 


12 See Kayhan International (Tehran, overseas edition), Jan. 31, 
1979. Others, such as the leftist Iranian journalist Anmad Faroughy, 
have observed that the Tudeh is discredited among an entire 
generation, who see it as a Soviet Trojan Horse in the heart of Iran. 
See Ahmad Faroughy and Jean Loup Reverier, L’/ran contre le Chah 
(Iran Against the Shah), Paris, Jean Claude Simeon, 1979, p. 160. 

13 The mobilization of the Communist party movements in Europe 
against the Shah was particularly striking in its orchestration. 

14 Zalmay Khalilzad, ‘‘The Superpowers and the Northern Tier,”’ 
International Security (Cambridge, MA), Winter 1979-80, p. 21. 
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A meeting of the Iranian Tudeh Party in Tehran in August 1979. The large banner to the rear reads: “‘/n support 
of the Tudeh Party, which thinks only of the independence and democracy of your country.” The banner to the 
left rear reads: “To guard the revolution of Iran, vote for the Tudeh Party.” The candidate photo at the left on the 
front of the rostrum is of Ehsan Tabari; the photo on the right is of Tudeh Party Central Committee First 


Secretary Nureddin Kianuri. 


15,000—20,000 adherents."® In early 1979, it was ac- 
corded but third or fourth place among the “leftist 
groups” in Iran.'® Its “historic mission” was in the 
hands of the sexagenarian Kianuri—this in the face 
of a demographic shift that challenged the older gen- 
eration’s relevance as a source of inspiration. The 
party’s connection with the USSR was a public rela- 
tions liability—the more so in a nationalist era because 
of Soviet proximity and the Russian-Soviet record of 
imperialism in Iran as well as because the Soviet 
Union’s atheism held no attraction for the masses in 
lran, who are neither secular nor eager to give up their 
traditional ways. 

With a keen appreciation of its own narrow base of 
social support and hence of its potential vulnerability 


18 Richard F. Staar, Ed., Yearbook on International Communist 
Affairs 1976, Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution Press, 1976, p. 542. 

16 Marshall Shulman, as reported in The New York Times, Feb. 22, 
1979. 


—Arnaud de Wildenberg/Gamma-Liaison. 


to political pogroms, the Tudeh had a difficult choice 
in early 1979: Should it throw its support to the 
emerging clerical elements, or should it take advan- 
tage of the disorder to push for a socialist people’s 
republic? 

Hoping to buy time to consolidate its position and 
gain tacit official acceptance, the Tudeh quickly em- 
braced Khomeini. Kianuri, for example, saw ‘‘no over- 
whelming differences between scientific socialism ... 
and the social content of Islam.” Indeed, he argued 
that ‘the programme of the Ayatollah coincides with 
that of the Tudeh.’’'” The party issued the call for an 


17 See his interviews in /nternational Herald Tribune (Paris), Jan. 23, 
1979, and in Le Figaro (Paris), Jan. 28, 1979. For Iskandari’s earlier 
views, see his ‘The Tudeh Party and the Muslim Movement," Navid 
(Tehran), as quoted by Joseph Kraft, “Letter from Iran,”’ The New 
Yorker (New York, NY), Dec. 18, 1978, p. 150; and Daily Telegraph 
(London), Oct. 30, 1978. See also Robert Moss, The Campaign to 
Destabilise Iran, Conflict Studies, No. 101, London, Institute for the 
Study of Conflict, November 1978. 
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armed struggle (belatedly, since the revolution was al- 
ready in its final stages). It supported the Islamic Re- 
public in the referendum of March 1979 (it was the 
only leftist grouping to do so), and its publications 
praised Khomeini and the religious movement as 
“revolutionary” and as “friends” of the oppressed. The 
decision to seek security and hug the cloak of the 
Imam, it claimed, was a “historical” rather than tacti- 
cal decision; to Communist audiences, it justified its 
choice by specific reference to the threat of counter- 
revolution. '® 

Similarly, the Tudeh sought to minimize discord 
with other opposition groups. It called for unity of the 
“progressive” forces and contended that no group 
should be permitted to ‘“‘monopolize the revolution,” 
which consists of a “united front of popular forces.’’'? 

Apart from buying time, the Tudeh has from the 
outset of the revolution had other objectives. First, it 
has sought to intensify the revolution, radicalize the 
masses, and discredit the moderates. The Tudeh has 
consistently held that the revolution was “‘only the 
completion of the first step on the people’s road to a 
final victory” (a view that Moscow has just as consis- 
tently echoed).2° Second, the Tudeh has sought to 
focus Iranian hostility against the United States (and 
the West in general), and thereby to widen the US- 
lranian rift and make it irreversible. As a part of this 
effort, the Tudeh has encouraged and made common 
cause with elements within Iran that are hostile to the 
United States. Concomitantly, the Tudeh has sought to 
increase lran’s dependence on the USSR. 

Since January 1979, the Tudeh has not fundamen- 
tally departed from its objectives. To this date, it has 
consistently refused to give vent in public to any mis- 
givings about the Imam’s decisions. And, with Mos- 
cow's help, it has doggedly pursued its revolutionary 
and anti-American course, particularly in its natural 
constituencies. But its declarations have reflected 
greater self-confidence as it has consolidated its own 
position. 

There have been decided frictions, however, in the 
Tudeh’s relations with the revolutionary government. 
August 1979 brought the first test of strength between 
the two. Khomeini had by then found that his threat to 
crush the Left had not worked as a weapon to control 
it. The government therefore moved to ban all the 


18 See the Communist daily The Morning Star (London), Jan. 27, 
1979. Moscow quickly reported the Tudeh’s support for Khomeini and 
the Islamic Republic; see Radio Moscow, Feb. 13, 1979, in SWB, 
SU/6043/A4/2, Feb. 15, 1979. 

'? National Voice of Iran (Baku—hereafter NVOI), May 7, 1979. 

20 Radio Moscow, Feb. 15, 1979, in SWB, SU/6045/1, Feb. 17, 1979. 
See also TASS, Apr. 26, 1979, in SWB, SU/6104/A4/1, Apr. 30, 1979. 
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Former Iranian Foreign Minister Ibrahim Yazdi pic- 
tured on December 24, 1979, in Zahedan, capital of 
the province of Baluchistan, where he was attempting 
to mediate a clash between Baluchi and members of 
the Revolutionary Guards. 


—Abbas/Gamma-Liaison. 


leftist groups (including the Tudeh) from organizing or 
publishing and to subject them to official harassment. 

The fundamental conflict between the government's 
and the Tudeh’s positions was all too clear. The 
Tudeh, as it had done consistently, was advocating 
the right of minorities (especially the Kurds) to self- 
government—at a time when the government’s 
clashes with the Kurds were on the increase.?’ More 
generally, the Bazargan government was basically 
moderate and reformist, anxious not to exchange one 
dependency for another and convinced that the rees- 


21 See, for example, NVOI, Mar. 25 and 27, Apr. 17, June 11, 
July 17, Aug. 2, Sept. 10, 15 and 17, and Oct. 1, 26 and 29, 1979. 
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tablishment of order and consensus was the prere- 
quisite for any progress. To the Tudeh, this outlook 
meant that Bazargan represented the bourgeoisie, not 
the oppressed poorer classes. Moreover, it implied the 
need for a ‘‘balanced” relationship between the two 
Superpowers, not a complete severance with the 
United States. When Prime Minister Bazargan and 
Foreign Minister Yazdi in August 1979 appeared to be 
reviving links with the United States in order to obtain 
spare parts and lubricating fuels, the Tudeh (and the 
other leftist parties) unleashed a barrage of criticism. 
lt argued that practical issues were irrelevant, that the 
arms relationship would be antirevolutionary, and that 
the nation demanded a free, not a dependent, army.** 
In a related move, it exerted pressure to annul all 
existing treaties with the United States.*° 

Suppression produced a hardening of the Tudeh’s 
tone throughout August and September 1979. While 
appealing for unity, the Tudeh charged that the re- 
pression was “‘despotic’’ and threatened the revolu- 
tion; it also pointedly alluded to the Bazargan govern- 
ment’s failure and ‘‘unnecessary delay” in initiating re- 
forms or providing help to the workers. The Bazargan 
government, the Tudeh argued, had been slow to 
nationalize the banks and to move to genuine agrarian 
reform; it had tolerated cooperation between the 
“ultra-Leftists’” and the Right at the expense of the 
progressive forces (i.e., the Tudeh); it had failed to 
fight imperialism while stirring up the people against 
the socialists, the Left, and the USSR. “The unholy 
alliance of Muslim reactionaries, ‘new leftists,’ and lib- 
erals,” the Tudeh argued, ‘‘could divert the revolution 
| from its original course.’’ The Tudeh therefore de- 
manded a united front of patriotic, progressive, and 
“truly revolutionary forces.’’** 

Tudeh demands, together with explicit Soviet pres- 
sure (which we shall go into later in another context) 
and the threat implicit in Soviet proximity, apparently 
paid dividends. By October 2, 1979, the restrictions 
on the Tudeh had been lifted, and the party newspa- 
per Mardom reappeared in Tehran (leading former 
Prime Minister Bakhtiar to speculate that Khomeini 
had made a deal with the Tudeh).?® 

Furthermore, the issue of the US hostages provided 
a basis for the Tudeh to exploit anti-Americanism and 
to press its own views on the government. It is often 
forgotten today that in February 1979 there had been 
a dry-run occupation of the US embassy in Tehran, 


22 E.g., ibid., Apr. 24, July 20, Aug. 6 and 29, Oct. 20, 1979. 

23 For example, ibid., Oct. 11, 1979. ‘ 

24 Ibid., Aug. 14, 16, 21 and 24, and Sept. 6, 1979. 

25 Interview on British Broadcasting Company (London) in October 
1979. 
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which lasted only a few hours before the occupiers 
were ejected by the government. Circumstantial evi- 
dence suggests that the Tudeh may have had a hand 
in instigating this undertaking. When questioned as to 
their motives, the individuals involved in the episode 
replied that they had been seeking SAVAK members 
and counterrevolutionaries. It may not have been 
merely a coincidence that the Tudeh broadcasts of 
February 14, two days earlier, had pinpointed the US 
embassy as the “focal point of conspiracy against the 
people of Iran.’ 7° 

Whatever the case in this instance, there appears to 
have been no Tudeh involvement in the seizure of the 
embassy in November 1979. The seizure was in fact 
the work of the “Struggling Muslim Movement,” a 
group ostensibly anti-Communist and devoutly Mus- 
lim. Nevertheless, the Tudeh welcomed the seizure, 
calling it a ‘decisive response to US conspiracies” 
and to the provisional government’s failure to follow 
Khomeini’s instructions.” And it used the seizure to 
give a focus to several of its persistent demands: the 
abrogation of all existing agreements with the United 
States and the renunciation of any new agreement, a 
thorough purging of the government, and a complete 
end to US “domination” in Iran.28 Only after intense 
US pressure on the USSR did the Tudeh change its 
tone: the hostages should be released after all, the 
Tudeh radio argued, as it at the same time criticized 
the United States for exploiting the situation to carry 
out a military buildup in the region.?° 

The Tudeh was quite frank in its appreciation of the 
stakes involved in the hostage question. Kianuri told a 
French journalist that the issue was nothing less than 
the foreign policy orientation of the regime: “As long 
as we hold the hostages, we block the normalization of 
relations with the US which certain Iranian politicians 
want.’’°° In short, the Tudeh saw the whole matter in 
the context of its aim of destroying all ties with the 
United States and the socioeconomic base of the 
‘colonial’ system, nationalizing all foreign trade, 
bringing anticommunism and anti-Sovietism to an 
end, and forming a large, anti-imperialist popular 
front. 

Subsequent events have continued to provide 
openings for the Tudeh to press its case home. The 

26 NVOI, Feb. 14, 1979, p. 56. 

27 For example, ibid., Nov. 10, 20, and 23, 1979. 

28 Ibid., Nov 5, 1979, quoting the Tudeh party's support for the 
seizure. 

29 Ibid., Nov. 20 and 23, 1979. 

30 Eric Rouleau, Le Monde, Apr. 18, 1980. See also Kianuri’s 
interview with Radio Budapest, Mar. 12, 1980, as reported in Soviet 
Analyst (Richmond, Surrey), Apr. 16, 1980, pp. 1-4. For the reason 


Kianuri articulated, some Tudeh officials called for a trial of the 
hostages. The Washington Post, Apr. 11, 1980. 
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unsuccessful US attempt to free the hostages in April 
1980 afforded an occasion for further reiteration of the 
Tudeh’s themes, and the Tudeh Central Committee 
observed that the attack was but one link in a chain 
intended “‘to re-establish a regime of exploiters de- 
pendent on imperialism.” The US rescue mission was 
therefore a warning to Iranians, the Tudeh argued, 
and to defend themselves, the Iranians must establish 
a ‘wider national and anti-imperialist front,” purge the 
army, and utilize ‘‘all the patriotic military personnel 
committed to the revolution by mobilizing all the pro- 
gressive forces.’’3! 


The Tudeh’s base of support. In endeavoring to 
strengthen its hand domestically, the Tudeh has been 
quick to appreciate the most strategic factors in any 
future power struggle. It has persisted in its efforts 
among its traditional constituencies, such as the 
Westernized bourgeoisie and intellectuals, although 
both the Feda’iyin and Mojahedin have strong follow- 
ings here, too. At the same time, it has recognized that 
the industrial proletariat constitutes a natural target for 
recruitment to its ranks. Indeed, as one of the few 
groups with support among factory workers, the 
Tudeh stands to benefit from unemployment and eco- 
nomic malaise. The party claims that Iran’s working 
class has a “‘high degree of consciousness”; cer- 
tainly, it has been active in raising working-class con- 
sciousness. In 1979, 30 party workers returned from 
abroad “‘to rebuild’ the party. They enlisted older, 
more experienced factory workers as ‘‘guides” in this 
process.** Former Tudeh loyalists and sympathizers 
were actively sought out, apostates were reconverted, 
and attempts were made to rejuvenate the ranks of 
the party. Apparently, there has been some success, 
although the large floating and restless student popu- 
lation has embraced the party somewhat more easily 
than have the workers, who prefer the “immediate 
fruits of the revolution” to “building up trade unions 
for long-term economic and political benefits.” 4 

Tudeh activity is particularly pronounced in the oil 
sector, especially in the Ahvaz oil fields and the Aba- 
dan refinery. Kianuri claimed in January 1979 that the 
oil workers “only obey Tudeh directives’ °°—an exag- 
geration but indicative of a lack of reticence on this 
question. Tudeh influence here, if consolidated, could 
be decisive in a future power struggle among the vari- 
ous groups. As events in Iran in 1978 demonstrated, 


31 NVOI, Apr. 25, 1980, in SWB, ME/6407/A9, Apr. 29, 1980. 
32 Kianuri, in International Herald Tribune, Jan. 23, 1979. 

33 |bid., and The Washington Star, Dec. 2, 1979. 

34 Kianuri, in The Washington Star, Dec. 2, 1979. 

35 Kianuri, in International Herald Tribune, Jan. 23, 1979. 


there are few ways of forcing striking workers to return 
to work, and on a day-to-day basis, the industry could 
act as an interest group to veto appointments or 
policies or to demand specific government policies. 

Although the Tudeh has traditionally drawn most of 
its Support from the Persian areas (with the notable 
exception of its foothold in Tabriz, the center of the 
Azerbaijani movement), it has increasingly turned its 
attention to areas populated by national minorities, 
such as the Kurds, the Baluchi, the Azeri Turks, and 
the Arabs. In a population where 14 out of 35 million 
belong to national minority groups, it has considerable 
scope for progress in this regard. The party has con- 
sistently endorsed the right of the minorities to self- 
government and autonomy, as well as the peaceful 
resolution of differences on the issue. There is consid- 
erable evidence today of Tudeh activity and recruit- 
ment in northern Iran—along the Caspian Sea, in 
Gilan and Mazandaran provinces.* 

Before the 1979 revolution, the Imperial Iranian 
armed forces, with some 12,000 officers trained by 
the United States in the postwar period, had been the 
symbol par excellence of lran’s dependent relation- 
ship with the United States, and the Tudeh, like the 
Feda’iyin and Mojahedin, sought to dismantle them 
immediately. Unlike the other two groups, though, the 
Tudeh had no (known) military arm of its own and 
thus devoted more effort to infiltrating and weakening 
the armed forces rather than actually to replacing 
them. In this context, a principal objective has been to 
assure that the armed forces are thoroughly purged, 
that their past relationship has been terminated, and 
that they are reconstituted on ‘national’ and ‘‘pro- 
gressive” lines. The Tudeh’s energies have therefore 
been devoted to securing the dismissal of senior offi- 
cers and to preventing any reconciliation with the 
United- States.*” Although it is difficult to judge with 
any precision, it appears to many observers in Tehran 
that the Tudeh is again organizing cells in the armed 
forces.%8 

Within these strategic sectors, the Tudeh has 
worked hard to increase its base of support. But it can 
also expect significant support from its traditional 


3° Personal sources. The Tudeh is also active in Kurdistan and has 
reportedly infiltrated the Kurdish Democratic Party. See Andrew 
Whitley, ‘The Kurds: Pressures and Prospects,” The Round Table 
(London), July 1980, p. 251. 

37 NVOI, Apr. 24, June 30, and Nov. 19, 1979. 

38 Communications from private sources. If true, the Tudeh’s effort in 
this regard would be consistent with its behavior in the 1950’s. It has 
been confirmed recently—and strikingly—by President Bani-Sadr, 
who has admitted that information about a potential coup within the 
Iranian army has on at least one occasion come from the Tudeh. The 
implication is that the Tudeh (or the USSR’s Committee on State 
(continued on page 9) 
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mentor, the USSR, which continues to cast a ‘‘giant 
political shadow” over Iran. 


The Soviet connection. For the USSR, the stakes in 
Iran are enormous. A bastion of Western influence has 
crumbled. Iranian society is in disarray, and the 


populace is politically mobilized, radicalized, and 


suggestible. 

The Tudeh has remained the USSR’s local agent 
throughout the revolution. Soviet and Tudeh objectives 
have been indistinguishable—in sum, to keep Iran 
weak and divided and to increase its dependence on 
the USSR.%° Moreover, Soviet policies and propaganda 
themes have been virtually identical to those of the 
Tudeh. As long as the Tudeh was tolerated (and, pref- 
erably, legalized), Moscow eschewed any public criti- 
cism of Khomeini’s regime. It played down such dif- 
ficulties as Iranian criticism of the Soviet role in Af- 
ghanistan and problems over negotiating gas 
prices—in the interests of improving the Soviet (and 

_ Tudeh) standing in the power struggle that lay ahead. 
It likewise called for revolutionary unity among Iran’s 
progressive forces, characterized the current state of 
affairs in Iran as only the first step toward a total rev- 
olution, and castigated the US role in Iran.*° Like the 
Tudeh, in short, the USSR adopted a conciliatory ap- 
proach to the Iranian regime. 

Nevertheless, a new basic principle of Soviet policy 
toward Iran emerged when the religious Right sub- 
jected the Tudeh (and the Left in general) to official 
harassment in August and September 1979. As soon 
as the Tudeh was banned, the Soviet dissatisfaction 
with the Khomeini regime spilled out. Moscow sur- 
faced criticism of the Iranian government's repression 
of the Kurds and of its overtures to the United States 
for spare parts, and it gave wide circulation to the 
Tudeh’s letter of protest to Iranian authorities over 
measures taken against the party.*’ The most striking 
instance of Moscow’s disapprobation was the highly 
critical commentary by Aleksandr Bovin in the weekly 
newspaper Nedelya. Bovin called Khomeini’s regime 
“a disaster,” characterized by reactionary tendencies 


Security—the KGB) has infiltrated the armed forces and is in a position 
also to withhold such information. Bani-Sadr’s comments are 
reinforced by Qotbzadeh’s simultaneous insistence that the Tudeh is 
actively pursuing Soviet goals and that the USSR has too large an 
official presence in Iran. See Le Monde, July 2, 1980; and 
International Herald Tribune, July 4, 1980. 

39 At minimum, both the Tudeh and Moscow have wanted to prevent 
any Iranian moderation toward and reconciliation with the United 
States. On the Soviet attitude, see, for example, TASS, Feb. 16, 1979, 
in SWB, SU/6046/A4/2, Feb. 19, 1979; and Radio Moscow, Mar. 8, 
1979, in SWB, SU/6064/A4/5, Mar. 12, 1979. 

409 See, for instance, Yuriy Zhukov, on Moscow television, June 2, 
1979, text in SWB, SU/6142/A4/1, June 15, 1979. 


and a profoundly anti-Soviet bias.*? Yet, a few days 
later, /zvestiya’s Tehran correspondent praised the 
lranian revolution.*? This last episode reflected careful 
Soviet policy rather than a double volte-face. The 
Bovin piece was a trial balloon—a warning to Tehran 
that Soviet support was not unconditional and Soviet 
patience not infinite. As noted above, it was not with- 
out effect. 

As before, though, the USSR’s first priority in Iran is 
to prevent the emergence of a strong government un- 
friendly to it. Ideally, it would even probably like to see 
a government sufficiently deferential to Soviet interests 
to serve as a launching pad for the expansion of Soviet 
influence farther afield in the Persian Gulf region. In 
this regard, the Tudeh would be an attractive partner. 
It defines Iran’s security needs in terms of Soviet 
interests and has gone on record as supporting the 
Soviet Union’s call for a collective security agreement 
in Asia, in which the USSR would participate.** It 
stands for a policy of nonalignment, Cuban style, and 
it would undoubtedly strengthen Iran’s economic rela- 
tions with the Soviet bloc, including the barter of oil 
and gas for machinery. 

Under present conditions, with the long, porous 
frontier between the Soviet Union and Iran only partly 
secured, Moscow can provide substantial assistance 
to the Tudeh. Just what scale of assistance is at the 
moment impossible to determine, but Soviet covert ac- 
tivity is clearly thriving in Iran today. While the Soviet 
connection can often be a liability in peacetime, it may 
well be a formidable asset in any future power struggle 
in Iran. 


Prospects. As of mid-1980, the Tudeh strategy is 
clear. The Tudeh identifies the present phase in Iran’s 
revolution as the second stage, marked for “radical- 
ization.” At this stage, it argues, the Tudeh backs 
Khomeini because its aims coincide with those of the 
Imam. The next step would be the creation of a 
“broad popular front” of forces (still) supporting the 
Imam, which would lead into a ‘‘struggle between op- 


41 TASS (and Radio Moscow in Persian), Aug. 17, 1979, in SWB, 
SU/6198/A4/1, Aug. 20, 1979. See also Persian Service, Home 
Service, and TASS, Aug. 28, 1979, in SWB, ME/6205/i, Aug. 29, 1979; 
and SU/6206/A4/9, Aug. 30, 1979. See also Pravda (Moscow), 

Aug. 26, 1979, for criticism of repression of the Kurds. 

42 See the reports in Le Monde, Sept. 9-10, 1979; and /nternational 
Herald Tribune, Sept. 14, 1979. 

43 A. Akhmedzhanov, /zvestiya (Moscow), Sept. 13, 1979; and 
International Herald Tribune, Sept. 14, 1979. 

44 The Tudeh Party Manifesto was published in Horizont (East 
Berlin) and is reproduced in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Daily Report: Middle East and North Africa (Washington, 
DC—hereafter FB/S-MEA), Apr. 19, 1979. See also /nternational 
Herald Tribune, Jan. 23, 1979. 
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posing class forces.’’ The central question of the 
revolution—who defeats whom?—would then be de- 
cided in favor of the people. The third stage would 
witness a “transformation of social conditions in the 
interests of the working people” (i.e., Communist 
party rule).*5 

What are the Tudeh’s prospects for success? The 
Tudeh is politically realistic, experienced, and tightly 
disciplined. Its purposeful and consistent quest for 
power has set it apart from all other political parties in 
lran. Its small numbers can be offset by good 
organization—especially amid social and political tur- 
moil, radicalization, and heightened expectations 
among the populace. Indeed, by the end of 1979, 
Tudeh party leader Kianuri could boast that the Tudeh 
had ‘‘succeeded in becoming a political agent that is 


45 Article published in a Communist periodical in Czechoslovakia by 
Tudeh Politburo member Ali Havari, as reported in The Financial Times 
(London), Apr. 16, 1980. 
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recognized by all political forces and has propagated 
its program in every part of the country.” 46 

It is difficult to dispute this claim, although it is 
equally difficult to gauge the exact extent to which the 
Tudeh has made up for its long years of inactivity. In 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly in 
November 1979, for example, the first Tudeh candi- 
date (Ehsan Tabari, a party founder) obtained 50,000 
votes in Tehran. The victory of Bani-Sadr in the presi- 
dential elections of January 1980 was seen as a set- 
back for the Tudeh, which rationalized its loss with 
reference to the fact that 3 million workers had 
abstained from voting.*” In the parliamentary elections 
of March 1980, the Tudeh modestly improved its vote 
totals to 60,000, up from 40,000 in mid-1979. 
Nevertheless, this constituted only 3 percent of the 
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46 Kianuri, in The Washington Star, Dec. 2, 1979. 
47Le Monde, Feb. 2, 1980. The Tudeh had supported Hasan Habibi 
for president. 


Headquarters of the Feda’iyin at Mahabad, in the Kurdistan region of Iran. 


—Photoreporters. 
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electorate.*® 

Other indicators, however, may be more revealing of 
the Tudeh’s true strength. One observer has recently 
contended that the Tudeh could mobilize several 
hundred thousand people for its marches and demon- 
strations.*® Perhaps more telling, the Tudeh newspa- 
per Mardom has a readership of 40,000, and the IRP 
newspaper Jomhuriyeh Islam, a readership of only 
20,000.°*° If these figures are correct, they aptly dem- 
onstrate the different constituencies of the parties— 
support of the Tudeh (and the Left in general) by the 
more literate, and support of the clerical party by the 
masses. 

Whatever the precise figures, there is no question 
that by mid-1980 the Tudeh has made up a great deal 
of lost ground. Unlikely to be able to compete with the 
religious party in attracting sheer numbers, it has fo- 
cused on specific sectors of the populace. Unable to 
challenge the clerics directly, it has sought to buy time 
by embracing their cause, all the while hammering 
_away at its own key themes. 


The Feda’iyin-e Khalg 


The second major leftist group in Iran is the 
Feda’iyin-e Khalq (People’s Fighters). The Feda’iyin is 
a secular, Marxist group, an offshoot of the Tudeh. 
Unlike the Tudeh, it is a coalition, which includes sev- 
eral different currents and tendencies. Unlike the 
Tudeh, too, it is in part a guerrilla organization. And 
unlike the Tudeh, the Feda’iyin has no Known direct 
ties with the USSR, its principal foreign links being 
with Libya and the PLO. 


Prerevolutionary period. The Feda’iyin’s origins date 
from the 1960’s, when a younger, more militant op- 
position began to emerge from the universities. Vari- 
ous factors lay behind the frustration felt by this 
younger opposition. One was the establishment of full 
political control by the Shah in the mid-1960’s. 
Another was the inactivity of the Tudeh. Yet another 
was the exposure to Western culture and the experi- 
ence of study and travel abroad, during which many 
lranian youths succumbed to the romance of revolu- 
tionary violence, guerrilla movements, and national 
liberation so prevalent in the youth culture of the late 
1960's. For many in the younger generation, the 
Tupamaros (not the Tudeh) were the role model, and 
urban guerrilla operations (not party political organiza- 


48 Edward Mortimer, The Times (London), Apr. 16, 1980. 
49 Eric Rouleau, Le Monde, Apr. 18, 1980. 
5° Ibid. 
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tion), the means to attain freedom. 

This growing radicalization found expression in, 
among other things, the Feda’iyin. In 1963, six mem- 
bers of the Tudeh decided to establish an independ- 
ent offshoot espousing Marxism. Two of the 
founders—‘Ali Akbar Safa-e Farahani and Muham- 
mad Ashtiani—went to Palestine. The other four— 
among them, Hamid Ashraf and Bizhan Jazani— 
remained in Iran. 

Jazani subsequently became the principal exponent 
of guerrilla operations and ‘‘one of the brilliant 
theoreticians of a reborn communism.’’®' In his 
writings—notably, “Armed Struggle in lran’’®°*—he 
took stock of the hopelessly disunited opposition to 
the Shah, a quiescent clergy, a discredited Tudeh, 
and an effete National Front. The only way to mobilize 
an apathetic people to assure their politicization, he 
argued, was through armed struggle by the avant- 
garde of the revolutionary class. Selected armed ac- 
tions would be important in two distinct ways: they 
would undermine the myth of the regime’s invincibil- 
ity, and, followed by the inevitable cycle of repression 
and attack, they would politicize the populace. 

The Feda’iyin soon found considerable foreign sup- 
port for its emphasis on guerrilla operations. After 
1969, the Palestinians provided training in Lebanon.°** 
Libya supplied arms and money through the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (General Com- 
mand). China, Cuba, and South Yemen furnished 
training for the Feda’iyin core cadres, numbering 
perhaps 1,200. The Feda’iyin was pro-Chinese until 
Mao Zedong’s death in 1976. Its link with the USSR 
was probably only indirect, through the PLO. The 
sanctuary, training, and financial assistance that these 
foreign backers provided made a considerable differ- 
ence (and were known to the Shah’s government).°4 

In February 1971, the Feda’iyin began a new phase 
of opposition by attacking a gendarmerie post in Siah- 
kal, near the Caspian Sea. Another group, led by 
Masud Ahmadzadeh Puyan, commenced its activities 
independently, combining bank robberies and attacks 
on military personnel. The two groups—the original 
Feda’iyin faction and the Puyan faction—subse- 
quently combined to form the Organization of the Ira- 
nian People’s Feda’iyin Guerrillas (Sazman-e 
Cherikha-ye Feda’i-ye Khalq-e Iran). 


51 Faroughy and Reverier, op. cit., pp. 161-63. For more detail on 
the origins and evolution of the Feda’iyin (and Mojahedin), see Ervand 
Abrahamian, ‘The Guerrilla Movement in Iran, 1963-1977,"" MERIP 
Reports (Washington, DC), No. 86, March-April 1980. 

52 Translated and published by the ‘Iran Committee,” London, 
1973(7). 

53 See, e.g., Daily Telegraph, Jan. 21 and Feb. 12, 1979. 

54 See The Guardian (London), Sept. 17, 1978. 
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Several thousand members of the Feda’iyin demon- 
strate at Tehran University on February 23, 1979. 


—Abbas/Gamma-Liaison. 


By the end of 1978, the Feda’iyin was an umbrella 
organization, integrating three main groups: (1) a 
pro-Tudeh faction, whose principal claim was its long 
opposition to the regime and which sought tc identify 
itself as ““Eurocommunist” rather than pro-Soviet; (2) 
the followers of the theorist Jazani, who stressed the 
importance of political organization and who cam- 
paigned in the oilfields; and (3) the Puyan faction, 
which emphasized armed struggle. 


The revolution of 1979. The Feda’iyin had played an 
important role in the early active opposition to the 
Shah, and it had been able to generate a base of lit- 
erate, white-collar supporters, much like that of the 
Tudeh, especially in the universities and technical 
colleges. For example, its losses (killed and executed) 
up to January 1979 totaled 155, of which 50 percent 
were students, 30 percent were government and office 


workers, and 20 percent were engineers, manual 
workers, and others.°° The organization could claim 
some 5,000 hard-core supporters. Indeed, in the first 
rallies after the revolution, it could assemble as many 
as 50,000 sympathizers, including factory workers, 
teachers, farmers, and oil workers.°® The Feda’iyin’s 
role just before and during the revolution was signifi- 
cant in two distinctive respects: the group’s willing- 
ness to risk casualties even when the chances of suc- 
cess appeared remote, and its very effective organiza- 
tion, demonstrated in attacks on military barracks and 
armories in February 1979 during the final armed 
phase of the revolution. 

Nevertheless, the Feda’iyin was unprepared for the 
rapid demise of the monarchy. Its emphasis on 
paramilitary activity, its assassinations, and the au- 
tonomous cellular structure of what was in essence a 
guerrilla organization with no political program—all 
were ill Suited to the political needs of postrevolution- 
ary Iran.°? And since arms were generally available 
throughout Iran after February 1979, the holding of 
arms was no longer the source of influence it had 
been before the revolution. The Feda’iyin had failed to 
create a broad national political base, and its prior role 
was largely overtaken after the revolution. 

On the morrow of the revolution, the Feda’iyin was 
thus faced with a choice: Should it continue its strug- 
gle to seize power and combat an admittedly ‘‘nation- 
alist’ government in so doing, or should it become 
more political and work within the ‘‘system’’? The lat- 
ter would require not only a restructuring of the or- 
ganization but also a change in outlook, deference to 
the clergy, and acceptance of the need for com- 
promise and consensus. 

The Feda’iyin delayed decision for several months, 
as party leaders pondered the dilemma. Initially, it ac- 
cepted the Bazargan government without enthusiasm, 
feeling that the government was too conservative and 
unable to meet the people’s needs. Furthermore, be- 
cause it was worried about the religious tinge that the 
revolution had acquired, it sought to have representa- 
tives of striking workers and factories included in the 
Revolutionary Council, the de facto ruling organ of the 


ee 


58 These figures are compiled from Iranian newspapers, as quoted 
by S. Zabih, /ran’s Revolutionary Upheaval: An Interpretative Essay, 
San Francisco, CA, Alchemy, 1979, p. 42. Faroughy and Reverier, op. 
cit., p. 164, give a total loss of 380 for the guerrillas between 1971 and 
1979. This suggests almost equal losses between the Feda’iyin and 
Mojahedin groupings. For more detail on the guerrillas’ social 
background and numbers, see Abrahamian, loc. cit., pp. 5 ff. 

56 Many participants in Feda’iyin rallies admitted to being 
Communist. See International Herald Tribune, Feb. 24-25, 1980. 

57 However, the Feda’iyin did make attempts in late 1978 to organize 
strikes and demonstrations in the factories. 
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country.®® Like the Tudeh, thus, the Feda’iyin sought 
to prevent any group from monopolizing the revolu- 
tion. Unlike the Tudeh, however, it refused to support 
the concept of an Islamic Republic. Since it held that 
a complete revolutionary victory had yet to be won, it 
refused to participate in any of the various staged 
elections or to return the weapons it now had in its 
possession. 

In February 1979, the Feda’iyin briefly occupied the 
US Embassy in Tehran. Consistent with its aim of 
maintaining revolutionary momentum, it at the same 
time held large rallies in the capital, at which it de- 
manded the disbanding of the existing army and the 
creation of a people’s army, the expulsion of foreign 
workers, the nationalization of foreign banks and capi- 
tal, a root-and-branch reorganization of the state ap- 
paratus, and the establishment of a classless society 
at once free, democratic, and anti-imperialist. Its prin- 
cipal fear was domination of the country by a small 
elite at the expense of others—an elite that would 
cooperate with the bourgeoisie and ruin the ‘‘struggle 


-of the people.’’ Since Khomeini appeared to be con- 


centrating power in his own hands, the Feda’iyin 
called for broader worker representation and made 
clear that its support for Khomeini was for only a tran- 
sitional period. 

After these incidents, the government turned its at- 
tention to the threat from the Left. It called support for 
the Left ‘un-Islamic’ and stigmatized the Left as an 
agent of the United States.°° In July, Bazargan ac- 
cused the Feda’iyin of active opposition, claiming that 
“wherever there is trouble, the Feda’iyin is involved.’°° 
The following month, Feda’iyin buildings on the 
Tehran University campus were seized, and the 
Feda’iyin’s activities and publications were banned. 

The Feda’iyin responded to this challenge by finally 
making the decision it had avoided since the begin- 
ning of the revolution. In July 1979, it went under- 
ground, reverting to the opposition. While it continued 
its work among its traditional constituents, it also in- 
creasingly shifted to the rural areas, where govern- 
ment control was weaker and where it could thus re- 
cruit and train supporters. Already doctrinally com- 
mitted to cultural autonomy for Iran’s various 
nationalities, it intensified its support, first, for the 
Turkmen in Mazandaran Province and, subsequently, 
for the Kurds (in the Kurds’ clashes with the army that 


58 The Feda’iyin, unlike the Mojahedin, had no known sympathizers 
in either the Council or the provisional government's cabinet. 

59 See Khomeini’s comments on leftist demonstrators ‘‘at war with 
the philosophical belief of Islam,”’ in The New York Times, Feb. 22, 
1979. 

69 The Washington Post, July 3, 1979. 
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began in August 1979). The Feda’iyin talked of using 
Kurdistan as their ‘“Yenan” and extended assistance 
to Shaykh Ezzedin Hosayn, a Kurdish leader sym- 
pathetic to the Left.®' In its support for the Turkmen, 
the Kurds, and also the Azeris, it gained valuable ex- 
perience in combat. 

After the Feda’iyin went underground in the sum- 
mer of 1979, its position vis-a-vis the government 
shifted in line with the changing nature of alliances in 
lranian politics. With the seizure of the American hos- 
tages in November 1979, the mutual hostility abated 
somewhat.®* Common cause was made in the emo- 
tional catharsis afforded by the daily ritual of anti- 
Americanism. And in February and March 1980, 
Bani-Sadr, who had sympathy for some of the Left’s 
goals, sought to encourage a dialogue with the 
Feda’iyin—although with little success. But on other 
occasions, members of the Feda’iyin were specifically 
targeted for assassination by Khomeini loyalists, and 
“disappearances” and ‘‘accidents” increased. In April 
1980, the decision to “‘Islamicize” the universities was 
in reality a decision to confront the Left—Feda’iyin 
and Mojahedin alike—on its home ground. The cleri- 
cal leaders waved the red flag before their militant Is- 
lamic supporters with predictable results. Thousands 
were injured, and perhaps 50 people were killed. 
While Bani-Sadr claimed victory for the “cultural rev- 
olution,” the Feda’iyin, having fought back, claimed 
that its adherents had been martyred by a savage re- 
pression reminiscent of the prerevolutionary era.°° 


Prospects. The Feda’iyin continues to obtain sup- 
port from abroad. For example, the Libyan connection 
seems to have survived the revolution. Iran’s Defense 
Minister Mostafa Chamran alluded to this: “You may 
have noticed that one country which more than others 
claims to be Muslim and Islamic, which more than 
others attempts to defend Iran’s revolution, in effect 
harbours communists ... and even strengthens our 
Fedayin.’’** The PLO connection also appears intact. 


61 See the excellent report in The Economist, Apr. 26, 1980, p. 33. 

62 The Feda’iyin’s role in the hostage episode is unclear. The 
professionalism of the captors pointed to those with prior training, such 
as the Feda’iyin. But given the many groupings often trained in the 
same countries, it is difficult to be certain. One thing is clear: To the 
extent that the hostage episode has served to radicalize the populace, 
the Left and the Right both favored it. 

63 See, for example, The Times, Apr. 24, 1980. 

64 Chamran’s speech of Apr. 25, 1980, was broadcast by Radio 
Tehran on Apr. 25, 1980. See SWB, ME/6406/A/4, Apr. 28, 1980. 
However, Chamran is a biased source, in that he represents the ‘Amal 
group, which favors a militant Shi'a emphasis in foreign policy. 
Bani-Sadr’s more secular ‘revolutionary’ approach favors ties with 
Libya. Qotbzadeh seems to have good connections with Syria, Libya, 
the PLO, and the USSR. 
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(The PLO maintains links with both the Feda’iyin and 
the Mojahedin, on the one hand, and with the 
Khomeinists, on the other. It has attempted to mediate 
among these groups to reduce their animosity to one 
another. Such diverse linkages ensure that support for 
the Palestinian cause continues to be solid within Iran 
and that Iran remains a sanctuary and a source of 
passports, funds, and diplomatic support for the PLO.) 

But the Feda’iyin’s relationship with the USSR re- 
mains hazy. According to some, the Feda’iyin is in- 
tensely anti-Soviet and is prepared to cooperate with 
pro-Western groupings in opposition to Khomeini and 
the Tudeh. Others maintain that the Feda’iyin has 
sought contacts with the USSR but is disgruntled by 
the primacy Moscow gives to the Tudeh.® Both lines 
of thinking may be accurate, in that they may reflect 
different emphases within the Feda’iyin. As far as is 
known, however, the Feda’iyin has been only an indi- 


65 Personal source. 


rect beneficiary, through Palestinian and Libyan ties, 
of Soviet assistance. In mid-1980, a split appears to 
have occurred within the Feda’iyin between those who 
wish to maintain their distance from the USSR and 
those who seek to establish stronger contacts with it. If 
a stronger tie indeed develops, it will reflect the de- 
gree to which the USSR will have succeeded in iden- 
tifying the United States as the paramount threat to 
Iran. 

In any case, the Feda’iyin’s foreign orientation con- 
tinues to be militantly nationalistic and strongly anti- 
Western. While sympathetic to the Communist states, 
the Feda’iyin has so far eschewed any close depend- 
ence on the USSR. It sides with the Arabs on the issue 
of Palestine, not out of religious solidarity but out of 
support for radical opposition to “imperialism.” It 
would favor an assertive Iranian foreign policy in be- 
half of the Third World. It would probably support lib- 
eration movements and opposition groups where it 
considered governments unrepresentative or insuffi- 


os 


Kurds of the city of Saqqez march in August 1979 in a display of support for fellow Kurds in Marivan who had 
been encircled by Revolutionary Guards on orders from Tehran. The banner reads: “The destiny of the Kurds 
can be decided only by the Kurdish Democratic Party. Office of Pishqam.” 


— Arnaud de Wildenberg/Gamma-Liaison. 
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ciently progressive. It would tend to cooperate with 
like-minded Third World states such as Libya and 
Algeria. 

The Feda’iyin’s domestic support is more significant 
than that which it derives from external sources. In 
mid-1980, the Feda’iyin clearly is becoming increas- 
ingly militant about its right to express its views and be 
consulted. Its willingness to resist the government and 
to field more than 5,000 adherents prepared to fight 
testifies to a new confidence. Although it is difficult to 
estimate the backing that the Feda’iyin enjoys, let 
alone the degree of support for the organization by its 
adherents, a reasonable estimate is that the Feda’iyin 
has 7 to 8 million sympathizers throughout the coun- 
try, perhaps half a million in Tehran. It can mobilize 
perhaps 100,000 backers for any given demonstration 
or march.®® 

This scale of support within Iran is remarkable for a 

secular, Marxist-Leninist organization having to con- 
tend with an atheistic image in the very heartland of 
the ‘Islamic revival.”’ The Feda’iyin’s continuing 
‘problem has been the backing that the illiterate, up- 
rooted urban poor have given to Khomeini’s brand of 
radicalism—when the two meet in confrontation, 
“how can the champions of the poor hit back at the 
underprivileged?’’®’? Until the Feda’iyin expands its 
support to this sector, its appeal will be restricted to 
the universities, the radicals, rural areas, and minority 
regions. This base in itself represents a substantial 
achievement for an organization that is scarcely politi- 
cal, but it limits the Feda’iyin’s effectiveness as a po- 
tential alternative to the present regime. 

In all likelihood, therefore, the Feda’iyin will remain 
an opposition group as long as the religious card is 
trumps in Iran. If the clerical Right continues to be as 
incompetent as it has been to date, this role may not 
be permanent. But as long. as clerical incompetence 
remains to be conclusively demonstrated, the 
Feda’iyin’s success will be in opening up the road for 
more “Islamic” groupings like the Mojahedin. 


The Mojahedin-e Khalq 


The third significant leftist force in Iran is the 
Sazman-e Mojahedin-e Khalq-e Iran (Organization of 
Freedom Fighters of the Iranian People). Like the 
Feda’iyin, it is essentially a coalition, comprising a 
number of different tendencies. Like the Feda’iyin, it 
is in part a guerrilla organization that emphasizes 
armed struggle. Unlike both the Tudeh and the 
Feda’iyin, however, it is avowedly Islamic rather than 
secular. In a setting of mass popular religious mili- 


tance, therefore, its base of recruitment is less narrow 
than that of either of its competitors on the Left. And 
its political language—the slogans of Islam—is more 
evocative than that of its secular competitors. 


Prerevolutionary period. The Mojahedin traces its 
origins to the National Front, the secular centrist coali- 
tion of the late 1950’s and early 1960's. In 1963, a 
group of younger people broke away from the National 
Front and established the Liberation Movement of Iran 
(Nehzat-e Azadi-ye Iran). In 1965-66, Sa‘id Mohsen 
and two colleagues in turn broke away from the Liber- 
ation Movement of Iran and founded the Organization 
of Freedom Fighters of the Iranian People. 

From the outset, the Mojahedin was a guerrilla or- 
ganization, initially with extensive foreign links and 
subsequently with operations within Iran itself. There 
is evidence that as early as 1969 it received arms and 
training from the PLO, especially Yasir Arafat's Fatah 
group. Some of the earliest Mojahedin supporters took 
part in Black September in 1970 in support of the 
Palestinians in Jordan.®® Within Iran, the Mojahedin 
began armed actions in 1971 at the same time as the 
Feda’iyin. Its assassinations of US officers in 1973 
and 1975, and of American civilians associated with 
military projects in 1976, were highly professional— 
much like Soviet operations in terms of timing for 
maximum political effect, efficiency, and style of oper- 
ation (although the Soviet link has never been 
proven). 

From the outset, too, the Mojahedin was animated 
by a mixture of Islamic purity and Communist ideology 
and rhetoric. Mohsen justified its actions in terms of 
the Koran—for example, by the need to fight the 
“devil,” tyranny, and falsehood. During his trial by the 
Shah's government in 1972, he also touched on many 
of the recurrent themes in Mojahedin rhetoric—the 
superiority of collective over individual interest, the 
need for mobilization of the masses and for solidarity 
against a class of exploiting capitalists, the superiority 
of models native to Iran (rather than imported ideas), 
and the necessity for the transformation of man.®° 

In 1975, the Mojahedin split into two groups. One 
group denounced its Islamic orientation in favor of a 
clear Marxist-Leninist ideology. Officially Known as the 
Sazman-e Paykar (Battle Organization), this “Marxist 
Mojahedin” wing wants a People’s Democratic Re- 


66 Le Monde, May 3, 1980. 

87 The Economist, Apr. 26, 1980. 

68 See the issues of Mojahed (Tehran), No. 44, 6 Farvardin 
1359/Apr. 15, 1980, and No. 48, 2 Ordibehesht 1359/Apr. 22, 1980. 

69 For a summary of Sa‘id Mohsen’s comments at his trial in 1972, 
see Faroughy and Reverier, op. cit. 
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public and insists that the Muslim faith remains a mat- 
ter of individual commitment for its members. It is par- 
ticularly critical of excessive reliance on armed action. 
Instead, it looks to political activity as a means of 
mobilizing the urban proletariat and to tactical al- 
llances as a means of energizing the opposition. 

The other wing of the party, whose leadership is 
today usually attributed to the 32-year-old Masud 
Rajavi, retained its emphasis on armed struggle and 
its religious identification. This Islamic Mojahedin had 
been active in urban warfare from 1966 and made ef- 
fective use of its military training in the last, armed 
Stages of the revolution. It seeks to establish a 
Socialist Islamic Republic. It stresses both the egalitar- 
ian elements in the original doctrine of Islam and the 
need for radical thought and action. (Its symbol is a 
clenched fist holding a rifle.) Its principal intellectual 
mentor is ‘Ali Shari‘ati, an Islamic modernist of the 
1960’s who interpreted Islam as a highly radical and 
progressive ideology and who saw no contradiction be- 
tween the requirements of Islam, on the one hand, 
and the classless society and the armed anti- 
imperialist struggle, on the other. Nevertheless, as Ab- 
rahamian has noted, although Shari‘ati’s thinking was 


close to that of the Mojahedin and although Shari‘ati 
assisted the Mojahedin in later years, the Mojahedin 
themselves had earlier concluded that Shi’ism should 
and could be used for revolutionary purposes.’”° 


The postrevolutionary period. Like the Feda’iyin, the 
Mojahedin has failed to create a broad national politi- 
cal base. It has perhaps only 5,000 trained, hard-core 
members, but it can mobilize 50,000 supporters virtu- 
ally at will. Both members and supporters come 
largely from the same strata that back the Feda’iyin, 
such as university students, engineers, physicians, 
and the like, whose numbers have increased in Iran 
as education has expanded. Of the 57 casualties 
(killed and executed) that the Mojahedin suffered in 
the guerrilla struggle up to January 1979, for example, 
almost two thirds were university students or recent 
university graduates in engineering, business, 
medicine, and accounting.”' In addition, however, the 


70 Abrahamian, loc. cit., p. 10. 

7) |bid., and Zabih, /ran’s Revolutionary Upheaval ..., p. 41. For 
biographies of some Mojahedin ‘‘martyrs”’ killed by security forces, see 
Mojahed, No. 44, 6 Farvardin 1359/Apr. 15, 1980. 


Members of the Mojahedin at weapons training on a range several kilometers outside Tehran. 


—Abbas/Gamma-Liaison. 
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Mojahedin has been able to appeal to the disgruntled, 
alienated intelligentsia who have rediscovered solace 
and identity in Islam. By providing an escape to the 
past with appropriate ‘‘approved” symbols, it can 
reach a larger constituency and offer a vision of a 
familiar future. 

Each principal faction has an identifiable constit- 
uency. The Marxist Paykar faction has no difficulty in 
attracting 10,000 supporters in the universities.” 
Since the revolution, it has developed into a strong, 
tightly knit organization, with growing strength in the 
factories and with active recruitment efforts in the oil 
fields and among the urban proletariat. 

The Islamic faction, for its part, retains its links to 
the bazaar, which funded it in the prerevolutionary 
period. It is also known to have supporters—how 
many is not clear—among the younger, activist clergy 
trained in the Qom Theological Seminary, whom the 
members of the Mojahedin often met while in jail.”° 
Ayatollah Mahmud Taleqani, a popular, Tehran-based 
cleric with leftist sympathies, was the principal bridge 
| between the Mojahedin and the clergy until his death 
in September 1979. Ayatollah Shaykh ‘Ali Tehrani of 
Meshed, the teacher of ‘Ali Shari‘ati, represents the 
branch of progressive Islamic thought within the 
clergy and is supportive of the Mojahedin. Former 
Prime Minister Bazargan, who shares the Mojahedin’s 
support for a revitalized Islam and its distaste for a 
theocratic regime, also remains an important potential 
intermediary with the clergy. 

The Mojahedin has accepted the compatability of 
Islam and Marx, and under its broad umbrella the de- 
scendants of progressive radical Islam and religious 
Marxists coexist. This “identity problem” is at once a 
strength and a weakness. 

The strength derives from the very existence of di- 
verse elements within the umbrella organization, 
which encompass tendencies that cover a broad 
political spectrum, from the highly religious (with re- 
formist tendencies) to the basically Marxist-Leninist 
(with an individual commitment to Islam). Since no 
rigorous attempt has been made to discipline the or- 
ganization and to enforce strict adherence to a uni- 
form doctrine, the precise ‘mix’ of these various 
tendencies is therefore subject to variation. This fea- 
ture of the organization provides the Mojahedin with a 
potential tactical flexibility and adaptability. 

The weakness of the Mojahedin derives from pre- 
cisely this vagueness in the coalition. If the Feda’iyin 


72 See, e.g., Le Monde, May 3, 1980. 
73 See the discussion in Mojahed, No. 48, 2 Ordibehesht 
1359/Apr. 22, 1980. 
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The late Ayatollah Mahmud Talegani at the “Palestine 


Day” staged on the initiative of Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini on August 17, 1979. 


—Arnaud de Wildenberg/Gamma-Liaison. 


finds it difficult to confront the club-wielding mobs of 


underprivileged who denounce it, the Mojahedin is 


confused by adversaries who manipulate religious 
symbols. In the April 1980 clashes in the universities, 
for example, the Mojahedin obeyed Khomeini’s order's 


banning political activity. Uncertain whether to re- 
spond as purveyor of radical change or as loyal Mus- 
lim, the Mojahedin has so far failed to harness the in- 
herent ambiguity of its position to maximum political 


advantage. 


The Mojahedin’s “identity problem” is not without 
implications for its foreign orientation as well. That 
orientation certainly involves an explicit emphasis on 
Islam. It is certainly anti-Western. The probable result 
is a mixture of radical Islamic and Third World 
perspective, a combination of Mu’ammar Qadhafi and 
Frantz Fanon. Nevertheless, depending on the par- 
ticular balance of power within the Mojahedin, foreign 
policy could range from solidarity with the Eastern 
bloc to a stubborn form of Islamic radicalism. 

In revolutionary Iran, the Mojahedin’s attitudes have 
reflected its structural ambivalence. Under the mod- 
erate Bazargan government, it, like the secular Left, 
became distrustful of the pace and thrust of reforms. 
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Like the Feda’iyin, it was faced with a choice of sullen 
acquiescence or resistance. It therefore sought to 
maintain the revolutionary momentum, disband the 
army, and defend the ‘‘revolutionary content of 
Islam.’’ At the same time, it has no major difficulty in 
supporting the principle of an Islamic Republic. It had 
sympathizers in the cabinet of the provisional govern- 
ment, and owing to its strong religious credentials, it 
even had supporters within Khomeini’s entourage. 
(Nonclerical members of the entourage, such as Ib- 
rahim Yazdi, were suspected by many of being follow- 
ers of Shari‘ati and “closet Mojahedin.”) All the same, 
the Mojahedin soon developed reservations about the 
excessive centralization of power in the Constitution, 
about the way in which the Constituent Assembly was 
set up, and about the emerging dominance of the 
clergy. Unwilling to confront Khomeini’s regime and 
fearful of a counterrevolution, the Mojahedin found it- 
self excluded from decisions or even consultations. 

The Mojahedin has thus received little formal ac- 
ceptance from the Khomeini regime. Indeed, per- 
ceived as a serious potential competitor, it has been 
systematically excluded from the political life of the 
country. In the euphoria attendant on the seizure of 
the American hostages, for example, the Mojahedin 
offered to train the populace with arms but met with a 
quick rebuff. Khomeini called instead for general 
mobilization and training by the Pasdaran (the Revolu- 
tionary Guards loyal to Khomeini). In the elections for 
president, moreover, Khomeini denied Masud Rajavi 
the right to stand as a candidate, because the 
Mojahedin had opposed the Constitution. (There are 
indications that Rajavi would have received several 
million votes, principally from the young, the women, 
and the ethnic minorities.)’* Subsequently, in the two 
rounds of elections for the Majlis in March and May 
1980, Mojahedin supporters were harassed and ac- 
cused of treason. Rajavi’s criticism of voting ir- 
regularities was supported by Bani-Sadr and, in veiled 
terms, by Bazargan, who argued for the election of “‘all 
groups” loyal to the revolution. But Khomeini dis- 
missed the criticism and called for the election of only 
those who were ‘‘100 percent Islamic.”’® As a result of 
these machinations and of electoral procedures de- 
signed to make it hard for smaller groupings to win 
Seats, a group that enjoys wide and growing support 
was unable to secure a single seat in the Majlis. 


74 See Le Monde, Mar. 29, 1980. Rajavi was barred by a simple 
declaration from Khomeini, the Faqih (Supreme Arbiter). 

75 See, for example, International Herald Tribune, Mar. 13, 1980. 

76 See Eric Rouleau, Le Monde, June 14, 1980. 

77 Some 60-70 were arrested. See Fred Halliday interview with 
Kianuri, in MERIP Reports, No. 86, March/April 1980, p. 20. 
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Moreover, the Mojahedin has even come under out- 
right persecution at the hands of the Khomeini regime. 
In August 1979, it found itself under attack from 
armed mobs and, like the Tudeh and Feda’iyin, under 
a ban on further political activity. In April 1980, in the 
attacks on the universities, a number of supporters of 
the Mojahedin were killed, and many of its sympathiz- 
ers were purged from the faculties. And in June 1980, 
the Mojahedin was again attacked, with many casual- 
ties. This last onslaught prompted one seasoned ob- 
server to forecast a civil war in Iran.’® Since then 
Khomeini has concentrated on depicting the Mojahe- 
din as ‘“‘anti-lslamic.” — 

The systematic exclusion and persecution of a 
group, like the Mojahedin, that has accepted the 
democratic process will tend to alienate it and push it 
toward a more militant course. In the face of suppres- 
sion, the Tudeh has sought security by embracing 
Khomeini, and the Feda’iyin has gone underground. 
But the most important political grouping of the Left 
has done neither. Rather, it has suffered vilification 
and attacks on its supporters without a major re- 
sponse. It would be surprising if the Mojahedin con- 
tinued to do so indefinitely. Thus, with the Khomeini 
regime’s failure to accept coexistence with the 
Mojahedin and other groups with differing outlooks, its 
attempt to impose unity on a heterogeneous popula- 
tion appears likely to be self-defeating. 


Relationships Among the Left 


To date, there has been no evidence of systematic 
or sustained cooperation among the Tudeh, Feda’iyin, 
and the Mojahedin, in which individual differences 
have been submerged for a broader common interest. 
Before the revolution, the Feda’iyin and Mojahedin 
pursued similar tactics, their actions were mutually 
reinforcing, and they were at one in their perception of 
the need to replace the Shah’s regime. And the assis- 
tance they received came from the same external 
powers. But there was little formal cooperation among 
them except in the last year before the revolution. 
During that time, the two groups did clearly join 
forces, demonstrating an ability to bury doctrinal dif- 
ferences in the service of a larger interest. The Tudeh 
had numerous “image” problems in relation to the 
other two groups—because of its opportunism, its as- 
sociation with the USSR, and particularly its belated 
Support for the revolution (by its own admission, only 
five party members died in the revolutionary struggle 
before January 19797’)—but it did at least seek 
cooperation in a ‘‘united front” against the Shah. 
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Since the revolution, each of the three groups has 
adopted a different approach to the clerical regime. 
The Tudeh has sought security through proximity, the 
Feda’iyin has reverted to armed opposition, and the 
Mojahedin, reflecting its own doctrinal mixture, has 
been ambivalent. Each approach, moreover, has re- 
flected differing vulnerabilities and strengths. The 
Tudeh, for example, has been acutely aware of its own 
weakness and of its need for time to organize and in- 
crease its membership. Its attitude toward the other 
groups has generally been contradictory. Less roman- 
tic about the priority of armed struggle, the Tudeh has 
reacted with a mixture of tolerance and contempt for 
the ‘“ultra-Left’s” ignorance and tendency toward “‘in- 
fantile leftism’’ (i.e., trying to outdo the Communists 
with popular appeals for radical measures). At the 
same time, it has been consistent in its call (as have 
Radio Moscow's broadcasts to Iran) for a ‘‘united front 
of progressive forces,” in which it has explicitly in- 
cluded the Feda’iyin and Mojahedin.”® 

But while this picture may be accurate for the past, 
it may not afford a good guide to the future. To begin 
with, the different leftist groups have much in com- 
mon. Each is exposed to the possibility of suppression 
by the intolerant and zealous theocratic regime in 
Tehran. Each has a shared interest in preventing the 
total consolidation of power in the hands of the clergy 
or the “‘monopolization” of the revolution by any group 
opposed to the Left. The repression of all three groups 
in August 1979 made this common interest all too 
clear. In mid-1980, the Left, including the Tudeh, is 
again under siege. 

Moreover, apart from its principal immediate inter- 
est in guarding against suppression, the Left has been 
substantially united on other issues. In a more far- 
reaching sense, it has sought to assure the success of 
the revolution and the eradication of counterrevolu- 
tionary forces—objectives in which the major leftist 
parties have made common cause with one another 
and with the Islamic Right. Despite their differences, 
key elements of the Left are substantially agreed on 
the following: 

(1) A complete transformation of society and a total 
revolution are needed. The three major groups agree 
that what has occurred to date has been a ‘“‘first step”’ 
and partial, that “reformers” and “‘liberal democrats” 
have no place in Iranian politics and must give way to 
revolutionaries. 

(2) lran must achieve a classless society, render as- 
sistance to the “oppressed,” institute workers’ au- 


78 See, for example, Mikhail Krutikhin, “Before the Parliamentary 
Election,’’ New Times (Moscow), February 1980, p. 10. 
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tonomy, and give the state control of foreign trade. 

(3) lran’s revolution is inseparable from the general 
revolutionary struggle (anti-Zionist, anticapitalist), and 
the primary threat to the revolution comes from the 
West. 

(4) lran’s armed forces must be dismantled and re- 
placed by a loyal people’s army or militia. 

(5) The central government should be generally 
more tolerant of autonomy schemes for the national 
minorities. 

With the emergence of these overlapping, but by no 
means identical, interests since the revolution, it is not 
Surprising to see a gap developing between party 
rhetoric and reality. The leftist groups’ distaste for one 
another has softened, and programmatic divergences 
are less prominent than might be expected from a 
simple perusal of party manifestos. 

As a practical matter, tacit cooperation exists 
among the three major groups. The Feda’iyin is pre- 
pared to work informally with the Mojahedin, regard- 
ing it as a ‘useful staging post from religious to secu- 
lar socialism.’’’? The Mojahedin is prepared to bury its 
distaste for the atheism of the Feda’iyin where com- 
mon interests are concerned—for example, in the 
achievement of workers’ rights or in the “permanent 
struggle against imperialism.’’ Thus, the Feda’iyin 
party workers active in Kurdistan have been joined by 
the Paykar (Mojahedin) group. In their foreign policy 
stances, too, the Mojahedin and Feda’iyin are not far 
apart. 

On certain issues, all three major groups have 
achieved de facto cooperation. For example, they have 
besieged the Khomeini government with a constant 
stream of demands for a “representative” army. On 
this issue alone, the Left has exerted so much pres- 
sure that the regime has grown increasingly defensive 
about the army’s loyalty and the army’s support for the 
Islamic Republic. To be sure, the issue has been one 
of power, not ideology. Any disbanding of the armed 
forces in the aftermath of the revolution would have 
given disproportionate importance to the well- 
organized and armed guerrilla organizations—a fact 
readily appreciated by the Khomeini regime.®° Indeed, 
it may not have been coincidental that the first Chief 
of Staff appointed after the revolution, General Val- 
iolah Garani, was promptly assassinated, allegedly by 
the “Forgan” right-wing anticlerical faction, when he 
indicated that Iran would need Western military advis- 


79 The Economist, Feb. 3, 1979. 

80 Note, for example, Bazargan’s comments about the aim of 
Marxists ‘‘who resided in Eastern Europe, Syria and Southern 
Lebanon” (the Tudeh, Feda'iyin, and Mojahedin) and who wish to 
disarm the government. See FB/S-MEA, Annex, Apr. 13, 1979. 
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ers and Spare parts for arms.®' 

In the elections to the Majlis, too, informal coopera- 
tion was evident. For instance, all three major parties 
supported Masud Rajavi’s candidacy for the Majlis. 
The Tudeh leader Kianuri even attempted to form a 
joint electoral front (the Tudeh and Feda’iyin did not 
field their own candidates but supported suitable in- 
dependents). Although the attempt did not succeed, 
the fact that it had been made was itself significant. 

Will the Iranian Left continue this informal coopera- 
tion? The prospects seem fairly good. Such coopera- 
tion could take many forms. The Tudeh has appar- 
ently overcome its fear of being outflanked on the left 
and has established contact with the popular and pro- 
gressive leader of the Kurdish Democratic Party, 
Abdel Rahman Qassemtou, whom it suspected of ‘‘de- 
viationism.”’ Similarly, the Feda’iyin’s distrust of the 
Tudeh has been diminished by its distaste for the 
clerical forces in power. In the future, the progressive 
Muslims of the Mojahedin may well show a greater 
willingness to compromise with the Marxist Feda’iyin. 

But until a number of such steps of an informal na- 
ture are taken, formal cooperation among the Left is 
likely to be minimal. Is the Left therefore doomed to 
failure, even though the different leftist groups have 
almost identical priorities and goals? Do the leftist 
groups’ appeals to the same constituencies (the uni- 
versities, the non-Persian minorities) and their inter- 
necine competition (even in the face of a regime each 
finds distasteful) condemn the Left to impotence, as 
some observers have argued?®? 


Abdel Rahman Qassemlou (center), leader of the 
Kurdish Democratic Party, pictured in December 
1979 with two Pishqam bodyguards. 


—Arnaud de Wildenberg/Gamma-Liaison. 


Perhaps. But in the fluid state of politics in Iran, it is 
useful to keep in mind that something less than formal 
cooperation may have considerable effect. Each group 
in its own way, with its own tactical emphasis, and 
with its own quest for support within Iranian society, 
has found it expedient to pursue the common goal of a 
total revolution. Each group has also demanded the 
appointment of representative revolutionaries to 
power. The mass appeal of the Left’s demands is un- 
deniable. Such demands thus constitute a source of 
pressure that Khomeini can ignore only at his peril. 

To counter these pressures and to maintain his own 
revolutionary credentials within a society dominated 
numerically by the young, Khomeini has stolen the 
Left's clothes, quickly incorporating the Left’s de- 
mands into the language of the Islamic revolution.®? 
The pressure from the Left has thus been the motive 
force behind the “‘leftward drift” of the Iranian revolu- 
tion. This pressure, and the corresponding pressure 
from the Right, are responsible for the squeezing of 
the already weakened moderate Center. 

It seems doubtful that Khomeini’s concessions have 
defused the pressure from the Left and weakened the 
Left's role as a mutually reinforcing interest group. 
More likely, Khomeini has been reminded that while 
each leftist group is vulnerable by itself, the Left as a 
bloc united in advocacy of a similar program must be 
either appeased or extirpated. Appropriation of the 
Left's program is one answer. It is an answer, how- 
ever, that testifies not to the weakness but to the 
strength of the Left. 


Left and Right 


In addition, one cannot adequately assess the po- 
tential role of the Left without understanding the com- 
plexities of its relationship with the Right. These have 
been manifest in the attitudes of Khomeini himself to- 
ward the Left. 


Khomeini’s view of the Left. Knhomeini’s public dec- 
larations about the “‘Left’’ have been as inconsistent 
as his policies toward the Left have been. In mid- 
1978, Khomeini forbade his supporters to cooperate 
with the Marxist Left, even in a united front to topple 
the Shah. He argued that the Left stood for dictator- 
ship, but he promised freedom for the Left to organize 
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81 The New York Times, Feb. 22, 1980. 

82 See Eric Rouleau in Le Monde, June 16, 1979. 

83 See The Economist, Feb. 23, 1980, for a brilliant discussion of 
postrevolutionary Iran. The author, not identified, was Shaul Bakhash. 
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The Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini greets crowd from the rooftop of his home in Qom. 


and expressed confidence in the ability of Islam to 
withstand the assaults of the Left.°* In February 1979, 
Khomeini qualified his pledge so as to exclude those 
groups that took orders from “‘foreign powers” (i.e., 
beyond the frontiers of Islam).*° 

Since the revolution, Khomeini has varied his tac- 
tics, alternating between threats and exhortations. 
During the first months after the revolution, he ob- 
served that “if Iranians open their eyes to the ways of 
the Prophet, they would forget Marx and Lenin.” At 
the same time, however, he declared that he was the 
only force restraining Iran's vast Islamic majority from 
attacking the leftists.°° In his admonitions to workers 
to end their strikes and slowdowns, he also de- 


84 See The Washington Post, May 7, 1979. 

85 See Financial Times, Feb. 13, 1979; and /nternational Herald 
Tribune, Feb. 13, 1979. 

86 The Washington Post, May 7, 1979. 

87 The Guardian, Aug. 17, 1979. 
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—Photoreporters. 


nounced the leftist groups as dictators responsible for 
misleading the workers. 
By August 1979, when it had become apparent that 


the Left as a whole had not been cowed, Khomeini 


banned all political activity by the Left (including the 
right of publication). He equated the Left with another 
enemy of the revolution, the United States: “Let no 
one expect that the corrupt and the American or 
non-American Left will be able to reappear in this 
country.’’®? (Whether this obfuscation was but a tactic 
or reflected genuine confusion in the mind of Kho- 
meini, it has been repeated by others since then, no- 
tably by Khomeini’s putative successor, Ayatollah Hu- 
sayn ‘Ali Montazeri.®®) At the same time, Khomeini 
gS a i IS i D's 


88 Montazeri stated: ‘The groups formed in the Shah's time, calling 
themselves supporters of the so-called masses, have been created 
and formed for American purposes. Most of these groups are tied to 
Washington and Moscow.” See /nternational Herald Tribune, Mar. 23, 
1980. 
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tried to keep the Left off balance. He took an extreme 
anti-American stance, and he gave his support to rev- 
olutionary change—for instance, he rebuked the Rev- 
olutionary Guards in August 1979 for being insuffi- 
ciently revolutionary.®° 

Since August 1979, Khomeini has sought to avoid a 
direct confrontation with all the forces of the Left 
simultaneously. He has been more tolerant of the less 
militant Tudeh than he has been of the Feda’iyin, and 
he has even allowed the Tudeh a role as a controlled 
Safety valve. 

All the same, Khomeini has not encouraged the Left 
to participate in the political process. In the elections 
to the Majlis, Khomeini pointedly called for support of 
those “who are faithful to Islam and the Constitution, 
and are free of tendencies toward the left or right.” 
The Mojahedin were labeled ‘‘atheist Marxists,” 
Masud Rajavi was called an agent of SAVAK, and in- 
timidation and armed assaults were typical risks for 
leftist sympathizers. In case of doubt, Khomeini 
suggested, the people (65 percent of whom are illiter- 
ate) should consult their local mullah for advice. 
Moreover, the elections were run on an “absolute 
majority” basis, which required those with less than 
SO percent of the vote to run in a second round and 
eliminated those with less than 40 percent of the vote. 
The Mojahedin and Feda’iyin saw this electoral provi- 
sion as an attempt to exclude them. 

Khomeini’s inconsistencies toward the Left reflect a 
number of conflicting considerations. First, there is a 
fundamental distaste for the Left. Khomeini has re- 
served his strongest criticism for the Left, which he 
sees as a threat to Islam and the clergy and as an 
impure ‘‘Westernism"” imported into the country. 
Another consideration—the Left's powerful, if diffuse, 
radical appeal—has encouraged Khomeini to cover 
his left flank. Yet another, the strength that the Left 
would possess were it to become unified, kept Kho- 
meini from mounting a direct confrontation with the 
Left between August 1979 and June 1980. 

In a larger sense, however, these inconsistencies 
mirror the nature of the political situation in Iran. It is 
a fact, for example, that some of Khomeini’s entourage 
entertain notions that might be labeled Marxist if they 
were not already labeled Islamic. That is, many of the 
traditional distinctions between Right and Left, secular 
and clerical, progressive and reactionary, are one- 
dimensional oversimplifications in the Iranian context. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_———————— 


8° Financial Times, Aug. 22, 1979. 

9° International Herald Tribune, Mar. 13, 1980. There was even some 
doubt whether, in view of the Left's opposition to the Constitution, 
those leftists who won seats would be accepted by the majority. 


Moreover, there is genuine confusion about political 
orientations, and political labels are as often used to 
besmirch an opponent as to describe his objectives. 

The ambiguities of the Iranian political context as a 
whole must thus be taken into account in examining 
the position of the Left in contemporary Iranian poli- 
tics. Part of the reason for these ambiguities, for the 
religious Right’s relative tolerance of the Left, lies in 
the existence of a progressive strain of Islam within 
lran. 


Traditional and progressive Islam. Progressive Islam 
in lran took shape in the 1940’s and 1950’s, growing 
out of the work of many of the figures who inspire to- 
day’s blend of religion and radicalism. For example, 
‘Ali Shari‘ati, the intellectual patron of the Mojahedin, 
contributed greatly to the revolutionary appeal of Islam 
that so animated the early opposition to the Shah in 
the 1960's. Secular intellectuals took part in this op- 
position out of a desire to provide a progressive in- 
terpretation of the Koran and thereby to radicalize the 
opposition movement of Islam. Yet, the vision of a 
radicalized Islam— without clerical domination—was 
by no means universal. The Muslim clergy within Iran 
largely held to a strict religious interpretation of the | 
Koran and the Prophet. (The division between the tra- 
ditionalist clergy and the radical opposition should not 
be overstressed. Within the younger clergy are many 
radicals closer to Shari‘ati and radical Islam than to 
either the fundamentalism of Khomeini or the tradi- 
tionalism of Ayatollah Seyyed Kazem Shari‘at-Madari). 

This division has persisted throughout the past dec- 
ade and is no nearer to being bridged today. Despite 
the important contribution of the Mojahedin to the 
revolution, especially in its initial and closing stages, 
the Mojahedin brand of Islamic modernism is now 
looked upon with great disapproval by the turbaned 
Hojjat al-Islam (‘Proofs of Islam’). For Khomeini’s 
“notion of the sovereignty of the religious jurists is al- 
most diametrically opposed to Shari‘ati’s notion of a 
clergyless and egalitarian social order to be born of 
Islamic reformation.’’?' 

Despite the differences between the two, the 
Mojahedin’s progressive Muslim wing has not sought a 
total break with Khomeini. One reason is that, as 
Sharif Arani convincingly argues, the objectives of the 
two overlap—for example, in the ‘charitable patriar- 
chal measures” taken by the mullahs to improve the 
lot of the poor. Taking Maxime Rodinson’s view of the 
Islamic radical outlook as a mixture of political 
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1 Arani, loc. cit., p. 21. In this section, | lean heavily on Arani’s 
superb analysis. 
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radicalism and social archaism, Arani maintains that 
young radicals tend to overlook the Islamic regime's 
political shortcomings and that “their moral indigna- 
tion at the sinful modern world is satisfied by atavistic 
forms of punishment administered by Mullahs,” i.e., 
by the regime’s social archaism.°? As a result, Arani 
contends, many Islamic radicals are oblivious to Kho- 
meini’s long-standing championship of Shi'ite tradi- 
tionalism and his vehement attacks on Shari‘at 
Sangelaji (the precursor of ‘Ali Shari‘ati in Islamic 
modernism) in the 1940’s; they have (so far) indis- 
criminately equated ‘‘Shariati’s vision of a reformed 
Islamic order and the rigidly traditionalist world view of 
the Shi'ite clergy.’’%° 

Another reason for the absence of a complete break 
so far is that the ruling group is by no means 
monolithic. Some of Khomeini’s secular advisers have 
been abroad, have been influenced by Shari‘ati’s 
writings, and are sympathetic to the Mojahedin, if in- 
deed they are not ‘closet Mojahedin’”’ themselves. 
-Yazdi and Bani-Sadr are two notable examples. In 
March 1980, as mentioned earlier, Bani-Sadr de- 
clared that he might be prepared to work with the 
Mojahedin. Nor is the clergy itself by any means of 
one mind. Before his death, Ayatollah Taleqani served 
as a link between the Left and the clerics. In a discus- 
sion with the Cuban envoy to Iran in mid-1979, he 
observed that while he could not accept the Marxists’ 
notion of the “originality of matter’ (i.e., atheism), “in 
the negation of exploitation and colonialism and de- 
fence of freedom we have common beliefs with Marx- 
ists.”°4 Ayatollahs Zanjani and Khoe’ni are also known 
to be sympathetic to the Left. (Although not part of the 
ruling group, Shari‘at-Madari, a centrist opposed to a 
theocratic political order, would be at least an impor- 
tant tactical ally.) The clergy even has “‘some contact” 
with the Tudeh.°° 

Here, at what seem to be the extremes of the politi- 
cal spectrum, there is still room for at least limited 
agreement. How is one to explain this accommodation 
between the religious Right and the secular Marxist 
Left? 


Islam and Marxism. The compatability between 
Islam and Marxism is a subject that requires far more 
space than is available here, but a brief discussion, 
even at the risk of oversimplification, is essential for 
an understanding of the relationship between the Left 


92 Note Eric Rouleau’s similar descriptions of Khomeini’s regime as 
one of “archaic populism.’ Le Monde, Aug. 17, 1979. 

93 Arani, loc. cit., p. 22. 

34 Transcript in “Facts on Iran,’’ mimeographed, Aug. 17, 1979. 

95 See Kianuri’s interview, Le Monde, Apr. 18, 1980. 


and the religious Right in Iran. To grasp why a Marxist 
wing and a progressive-Muslim wing can coexist 
within the Mojahedin or why a modus vivendi exists 
between the Tudeh and the Islamic Republic Party, 
one must recognize the similarity between Marxism 
and the doctrines of Islamic fundamentalism in Iran. 
As Elie Kedourie has trenchantly observed, the two are 
united in their antipathies and sympathies.°® Both are 
anti-Western. Both equate imperialism with capitalism 
and the latter with exploitation, corruption, and moral 
decay. Both are opposed to constitutional govern- 
ment, and both exalt the interests of the collectivity 
above those of the individual. Both have a predilection 
for egalitarianism: “believers are brethren, and breth- 
ren are equal.” 

In Islamic radicalism, this predilection has eco- 
nomic connotations. Bani-Sadr, for example, argues 
that ‘the Islamic notion of property means exclusively 
man’s continuous right to his own labour, and this in 
turn means a classless society.’”’ The objective of the 
Koran, he holds, is to ‘abolish man’s domination over 
man and build a unitary society.”°” This “unitary eco- 
nomics” (Eqtesad-e Towhidi) is popular not just with 
the Khomeinists but also with the Tudeh, the 
Feda'iyin, and the Mojahedin. In substance, much of 
the government’s economic program—the extension 
of state control, nationalization, and ensuring the 
worker's right to the fruits of his own labor—is virtually 
identical to what the Feda’iyin and Mojahedin called 
for in their programs of February 1979.%° 

Similarly, in the Third World rhetoric of opposition to 
the West and to “dependency,” it is difficult to disen- 
tangle the Islamic and Marxist elements of support for 
the Palestinians and the ‘‘disinherited masses.” Above 
all, as Kedourie observes, the Islamic doctrines 
preached by Khomeini, despite his periodic anti- 
Communist slogans, are essentially anti-Western. Al- 
though they embody a ‘backward looking vision of a 
society in which Koranic prescriptions would be su- 
preme,” they merge with ‘the most powerful current 
of revolutionary doctrine in the world today, that of 
Marxism.’’°° 

Khomeini and his advisers also encourage opposi- 
tion to capitalism and imperialism, seek a classless 
society in which wealth is redistributed, advocate state 
nationalization of industries, and pursue a foreign 


96 | am indebted to his /s/amic Revolution, Salisbury Papers, No. 6, 
London, The Salisbury Group. For a summary, see Daily Telegraph, 
Dec. 14, 1979. See also Elie Kedourie, ““Khomeini’s Political Heresy,” 
Policy Review (Washington, DC), Spring 1980, pp. 133-46. 

97 Kedourie, /slamic Revolution, p. 4. 
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policy | policy of militant nonalignment. Thus, the rhetoric of | S..—s——essrsss teenie militant nonalignment. Thus, the rhetoric of 
Islamic militancy now “incites factory workers against 
their capitalist masters.”'°? The government supports 
even the idea of “land to the peasants” and has ‘“‘ac- 
quiesced in the takeover of housing by students and 
revolutionary committees.’’'°' And with regard to the 
armed forces, the Revolutionary Guards have now had 
their role enshrined in the Constitution and are under- 
going development as a counter to the regular army. It 
is scarcely surprising that the Tudeh, the Feda’iyin, 
and the Mojahedin find little to criticize in much of the 
Khomeini regime’s actions. 

In sum, the similarity between the extreme Right 
and the extreme Left at times makes them virtually in- 
distinguishable. It is precisely this interdependence 
between radical Right and Left that accounts for the 
erosion of the Center and the ‘‘leftward drift’ of the 
Iranian revolution in the name of Islam. As a total 
transformation of society is achieved and as the tradi- 
tional mediating institutions of Iranian society are de- 
stroyed, so will end the moderation that has charac- 
terized the “plasticity of informal politics” to date. With 
no discernible replacements yet in sight, it is too early 
to appreciate the ultimate consequences. It is possible 
to note, however, that if the process continues, the 
Left could well be in a position to vie for power. For the 
seizure Of power becomes immeasurably easier as the 
political system is reduced to an empty shell. 


The Left and Achievement of Power 


There are numerous indicators of dissent and dis- 
content within Iran today that under appropriate cir- 
cumstances could build up to threaten the present re- 
gime. Under those circumstances, the Left would be 
poised to benefit—not as an interest group “radi- 
calizing the revolution” and as a force requiring ap- 
peasement or imitation, but as a genuine contender 
for power. 

The squeezing of the Center leaves no visible alter- 
native. By the denial of political rights to their oppo- 
nents, the clerics have hastened the radicalization of 
the Center (as liberal democrats and progressive Mus- 
lims defect to the ranks of the secular Left) and hence 
the strengthening of the Left. New evidence of clerical 
incompetence will only accelerate this trend and in- 
crease the Left’s constituency among the young, the 
ethnic minorities, the workers, and the intellectuals. 
As the only source of opposition within Iran, the Left 
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Iranian President Abo! Hasan Bani-Sadr at a January 
1980 press conference; at the left rear is Abu Sharif, 
Commander in Chief of the Pasdaran (Revolutionary 
Guards). 


— Abbas/Gamma-Liaison. 


can only benefit from the country’s current malaise. 

Furthermore, the demagoguery characteristic of | 
lran today will raise expectations that would be dif- 
ficult for even a competent government to fulfill. 
Foreign diversion, parades, and exultation in purity 
and martyrdom will not suffice to meet the workaday 
needs of the populace. The crowds currently sup- 
porting the Imam have been politically mobilized. 
They are devoted, but they are suggestible, volatile, 
and (ultimately) fickle. 

Khomeini’s stature and his sensitivity as a 
charismatic leader to the reciprocal interdependence 
between leader and led has not yet yielded a false 
step. But under what conditions could the mass pas- 
sion in Iran be harnessed by the Left? 

As in many similar political orders, the most readily 
identifiable scenario is a succession crisis. Khomeini 
has been the cement of the revolution, but his 
strength has been one of personality, not dogma. It is 
dubious that his legitimacy will be transferable or that 
allegiance will automatically be extended to his suc- 
cessor. If Knhomeini’s charisma is not institutionalized 
(or routinized), the clerical divisions and schisms that 
fragment the Right would be reflected in the nation at 
large, and the clerical regime would lose ground to 
other forces. 

An alternative (or complementary) scenario is the 
Slow and steady discrediting of the clergy as a result of 
incapacity to produce the fruits of the revolution. The 
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clergy may be attractive as an opposition group. But 
will it be equally attractive as the establishment? 
Starkly put—will fundamentalist Islamic credentials 
make corruption, arbitrariness, and ineptitude any 
more tolerable in the future than they have been in the 
past? It seems doubtful. A coalition built around op- 
position to a theocracy could well emerge in a society 
that still seeks an Islamic component in its revolution. 

A third scenario would envisage a major setback 
administered to the regime by a domestic or foreign 
foe. Already, in mid-1980, the regime is beset by 
problems, the nationwide consensus (though still 
large) has eroded, and an air of passive apathy reigns 
in much of the country. A major defeat at the hands 
of, say, the Kurds, combined with economic problems, 
social discontent, and restiveness among the 
minorities (particularly in the Turkmen/Baluchi re- 
gions), could unravel the threads that bind together 
the diverse elements behind Khomeini (so the 
scenario goes). Another variant of this scenario would 
be decisive military action by an outside power, such 
as lrag, that inflicted heavy casualties on the Revolu- 
tionary Guards and damaged the economic infrastruc- 
ture, thus dispelling the mystique of ‘“‘success”’ that 
continues to surround the regime. 

A final scenario takes the current situation in Iran 
and projects it ahead a few years to assess the politi- 
cal consequences. It looks to a slow collapse of the 
regime from its own weakness rather than from a di- 
rect challenge. It sees accelerated disaffection result- 
ing from economic malaise and arbitrariness toward 
the national minorities and political opponents. It also 
sees increasing governmental deterioration and de- 
creasing governmental capacity to influence develop- 
ments outside a few major cities, as well as interna- 
tional isolation and posturing for effect overseas. For 
all practical purposes, a national government would 
no longer exist, and the country would revert to a con- 
dition of fragmentation, with autonomous rule in the 


provinces and multiple centers of power. The capital 
would contain a populace nursing heightened expec- 
tations in a revolutionary condition. 

These scenarios are not mutually exclusive. The last 
(a slow-motion collapse) merely describes the current 
situation. The third, at least in part, describes the 
present conflict with the Kurds and Iraq. Elements of 
other scenarios are even now with us. A power strug- 
gle is already under way over the question of succes- 
sion to Khomeini. The IRP control of the Majlis ap- 
pears to augur a fully theocratic regime—which some 
clerics (notably Ayatollahs Shari‘at-Madari and Qomi) 
by no means support. 

The Left stands only to benefit from the failures of 
the present regime. It has a more tolerant policy to- 
ward the minorities and a better idea of the economic 
program it would seek to implement. If the govern- 
ment falters, therefore, it will be there to pick up the 
pieces. 

Within the Left, the Mojahedin is the most likely 
contender for power. It combines the right ingredients 
—revolutionary credentials and the acceptable face of 
Islam. If respect for the clerical side of the revolution 
wanes, respect for the untried and uncontaminated 
Mojahedin will surely rise. And the Mojahedin may 
emerge as the grouping most likely to bring stability 
and order to Iran. 

Even though the Mojahedin lacks the stigma of as- 
sociation with either the USSR (the Tudeh) or pure 
Marxism (the Feda’iyin), however, it may be handi- 
capped in a different way. If it were to erect a Marxist 
regime with Islamic overtones (or an Islamic regime 
with Marxist overtones), it would be a source of con- 
siderable concern to the USSR. Indeed, to Moscow, a 
strong, independent quasi-Marxist regime would be 
the least attractive outcome of the Iranian revolution. 
Allied to Islam, it would be a model that would attract 
attention in the Soviet empire and beyond. 
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By George S. Harris 

y persistent involvement in political strife, the 
B Left has helped to make violence an estab- 

lished feature of political life in Turkey. Politi- 
cally motivated assassinations and clashes between 
leftist and rightist groups currently account for some 
eight deaths a day on average. But the significance of 
the Turkish Left goes well beyond its contribution to 
violence. Although the parties of the Left in Turkey are 
so tiny that they lack even the remotest chance of 
coming to power in elections, leftist ideologies have 
held special fascination for a significant proportion of 
the country’s opinion makers. Journalists and profes- 
sors, aS well as artists and literary figures, have es- 
poused leftist causes. Their ideas have had an impor- 
tant impact on the thinking of the Turkish elite as a 
whole. Moreover, some of the positions they defended 
have over time become, at least in attenuated form, 
accepted wisdom for the masses as well. 

In understanding the Left, it is necessary in the first 
place to inspect its origins and recent history to ac- 
count for both its insignificance as an organized 
movement within Turkish party politics and its appeal 
to intellectuals. This account also will provide back- 
ground for understanding the deepening involvement 
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of the Left in terrorism, despite the best efforts of the 
government to extirpate this dangerous current. On 
this basis, it is possible to draw some conclusions 
about the future challenge of the Left to the political 
order in Turkey. 


The Political Context 


Multiparty politics took root in Turkey only after 
World War Il. Mustafa Kemal Ataturk’s successful 
nationalist movement, which had squeezed out its |! 
domestic opposition by the mid-1920’s, could not |, 
maintain its political monopoly after his death in 1938. 
With the tacit approval of Ismet Inonu (Ataturk’s suc- 
cessor as head of the Republican People’s Party), a 
major bourgeois opposition party—the Democrat 
Party—sprang up to fashion a broad vote-getting 
machine representing the more modern peasantry 
and the emerging commercial and industrial elite. 
Promising economic advance without the social en- 
gineering reforms dear to Ataturk’s party, the Demo- 
crats swept to power in elections in 1950. Thereafter, 
with the exception of 1960 and 1971 when military 
forces intervened briefly against civilian regimes that 
appeared to be perverting the system or failing to pro- 
tect the state, parliamentary procedure has operated 
relatively smoothly. 

The political contest has been chiefly between the 
Republican People’s Party on the one hand, with its 
tradition of state-directed reform, inherited from the 
Ottoman Empire, and the business and professional 
elite on the other, working through first the Democrat 
Party (until it was outlawed after the 1960 military in- 
tervention) and then the Justice Party. Neither of 
these major groups has had a strong commitment to 
ideology. The Ataturkist reformers of the Republican 
People’s Party did enunciate a statist policy of eco- 
nomic development in the 1930's and strongly sup- 
ported creation of a central planning organization at 
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the end of the 1950’s.' More recently, the Republican 
People’s Party joined the Socialist International, and 
leaders of the party began to style it a kind of Euro- 
pean social democratic party. Yet both the Justice 
Party and the Republicans are in contest for the politi- 
cal center in Turkey. The economic policies of both 
when in power have been based on a mixed economy 
and cooperation with Western financial organizations. 

Outside of these main political organizations, which 
together are backed by about 80 percent of the 
electorate, a number of splinter parties have grown up 
in the favorable climate of proportional representation. 


1See E. Gunge, ‘Early Planning Experiences in Turkey,” in S. Ilkin 
and E. Inang, Eds., Planning in Turkey, Ankara, Middle East Technical 
University, Publication No. 9, 1967, especially p. 13. 


A few of these have been conservative or ul- 
tranationalist factions, usually identified as ‘‘right- 
wing” by Turks. Others are parties called “‘leftist” in 
Turkish parlance. These latter form the primary sub- 
ject of the present study. 


Emergence of the Left 


The Left in Turkey as it will be defined in the current 
investigation has a clear distinguishing feature: unlike 
other Turkish political formations, it does not derive in 
a formal sense from the Ataturkist reform movement. 
Instead, what will be subsumed under the rubric 
“Left” will be those organizations and currents of 


| thought that grew up on the base of European Socialist 


Weapons, ammunition, money, typewritten propaganda, and a banner of the Turkish National Liberation Front 
(THKC), confiscated by Turkey’s martial-law authorities during searches of dormitories and faculty buildings of a 


number of high schools in early 1980. 


—Camera Press. 
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and Communist movements as well as their later 
Trotskyist, Maoist, and Third World variants. These 
groups are the ones that see themselves and are seen 
as ‘‘the Left” in Turkey.? 

Socialist thinking and practice entered the Ottoman 
Empire as an import from the West at the turn of the 
20th century. France played the main role in this 
transmission. Moreover, it was minority groups—like 
the Jews, Bulgarians, and Greeks left in the empire— 
who were especially drawn into the early small-scale 
leftist activity. Even today, leftist currents still cater to 
the minorities inside Turkey (the Kurds above all), al- 
though ethnic Turks now clearly predominate in these 
movements. 

Communist thinking made its appearance at the 
end of the Ottoman era after World War |. The Com- 
munists, linked to both the French and Soviet parties, 
visibly influenced the outlook of Ataturk’s national 
movement. In the struggle for independence against 
the Ottoman Sultans and outside invaders, Ataturk 
himself at one time formed his own so-called ‘‘Com- 
munist party” in Turkey, in an effort to assure his 
domination of that brand of political activity.® 

Greater success in incorporating leftist ideas into 
Turkish reformist thought came later, as a result of 
Ataturk’s efforts to woo Communists away from the 
Moscow-dominated Turkish Communist Party. In the 
early 1930's, the Kadro movement, led by ex- 
Communists who had been accepted into the Repub- 
lican People’s Party, produced a blend of dogma that 
sought to bridge the gap between Ottoman state- 
directed reform and Soviet doctrine. But this doctrinal 
adaptation was never accepted by the majority of 
Ataturk’s party, which continued to hew to an essen- 
tially pragmatic approach. 

Ataturk maintained control of the political scene 
through a one-party regime during his lifetime. In 
1925, he closed down the Turkish Worker and Peas- 
ant Socialist Party, which had provided a facade for 
the activity of the Turkish Communists. Yet the tiny 
Moscow-oriented Communist Party continued to oper- 
ate illegally after its chief leaders fled abroad. It 
worked underground to make recruits within the in- 
tellectual community on the one hand, and within the 
working class on the other. While communism never 
attracted a significant mass following, it did succeed 
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Although the beliefs of the left wing of the Republican People’s 
Party may shade into Marxist teachings, the Republicans will not be 
included in “the Left’ for purposes of the present study. 

3The party was known as the Turkish Worker and Peasant Socialist 
Party. For more detailed treatment of this period, see George S. Harris, 
The Origins of Communism in Turkey, Stanford, CA, The Hoover 
Institution, 1967, pp. 80-85. 


in winning the allegiance of Turkey’s leading poet, 
Nazim Hikmet, as a champion of leftist ideas. His in- 
fluence was important in preparing the way for the ac- 
ceptance of the Left by students in a later era. 

Leftists failed utterly in their bid to organize legiti- 
mate parties when the political dominance of the Re- 
publican People’s Party was relaxed after World War 
Il. Soviet pressure on Turkey in 1945 promoted a rigid 
national unity which rejected anything smacking of 
communism. Thus, various leftist parties (which sur- 
faced as revivals of the earlier movement during the 
move toward multiparty democracy in Turkey after 
1945) were summarily closed down without any pro- 
tests from elsewhere in the body politic. The Com- 
munist movement continued mainly as an émigré 
party based in Eastern Europe, attending world Com- 
munist gatherings, publishing party pronouncements 
in Yeni Gag (New Age)—the Turkish-language edition 
of the Prague-based World Marxist Review—and 
broadcasting over the clandestine Bizim Radyo (Our 
Radio) from East Germany. For the next decade and a 
half, the Turkish elite appeared to consider socialism 
as well aS communism tantamount to treason. 


The Decade of the 1960’s 


In 1960, military officers took power in Turkey with 
the aim of correcting the errors they perceived in the 
Democrat Party administration of Adnan Menderes. 
Among the major accusations leveled at the Demo- 
crats was the charge of having neglected the obliga- 
tion of promoting social justice. As a result, one of the 
prime concerns of the soldiers was to establish institu- 
tions to assure the more equitable division of national 
wealth. The slant of the new constitution (approved by 
referendum on July 9, 1961) expressed this intent. Its 
preamble spoke of ‘social justice,”’ and Article 1 pro- 
claimed the new Republic to be a ‘‘social state.”” The 
import of these statements was clarified by President 
Cemal Gursel, who explained that these words meant 
that Turkey was ‘open to socialism.’ 

This radical shift in view regarding the Left was an 
indication that beneath the surface in the 1950’s dis- 
tinctions between communism and socialism had 
been sharpening. By this time, Socialist approaches 
had earned respectability in Europe. Moreover, with 
the waning of the cold war and the start of peaceful 
coexistence, the foreign danger had palpably lessened 
in the eyes of many Turks. Thus, the stage was set for 


“Ismet Giritli, “Some Aspects of the New Turkish Constitution,” 
Middle East Journal (Washington, DC), Winter 1962, pp. 7, 11-12. 
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the rapid emergence of a Socialist movement. 

During the 1960’s, this movement centered on the 
Turkish Labor Party, founded by a small group of 
second-echelon union leaders in March 1961. Inex- 
perienced in the ways of politics, they offered the 
party presidency in February 1962 to Mehmet Ali 
Aybar, a prominent Istanbul lawyer with a long history 
of anti-imperialist crusading. 

The decision to go outside of union circles for a 
leader reflected the fact that by this time the educated 
elite had begun to take up social reform with vigor. A 
group of intellectuals had at the end of 1961 founded 
a periodical, Yon (Direction), that for the next six years 
would point the way for an impressive body of Turkish 
political thought exploring leftist ideological currents. 
Yon grouped the left wing of the Republican People’s 
Party with social reformers of far more extreme views, 
who eventually dominated its pages. From an initial 
concentration on Turkey’s domestic problems, the 
journal gradually shifted its emphasis to calls on Tur- 
key to abandon its close bilateral ties with the United 
States and to adopt a neutralist stance. 

Aybar’s arrival changed the nature of the Labor 
Party. Even in theory, it ceased to be exclusively a 
working-class organization; its statutes now called it 
“the party of the people” as well as “the party of the 
workers.’’® Moreover, the Turkish Labor Party was not 
yet avowedly Marxist (it became so only after 1968). It 
rejected revolution as a way to power and specifically 
proclaimed its willingness to work gradually to win 
popular support. To punctuate these points, it ac- 
cepted as members Kurdish tribal figures from eastern 
Turkey and wealthy landowners, alongside manual 
workers. 

The Labor Party hit its stride only after the Cyprus 
crisis broke out in December 1963. Although Aybar 
did not at first exploit anti-American and anti-NATO 
themes (as late as May 1964, he said ‘for us there 
exists no problem called the Cyprus problem’’®), by 
the summer of 1964 he was strongly attacking the An- 
kara government for relying on the United States. This 
foreign policy line provided the party with its first sig- 
nificant entrée into university circles. In fact, anti- 
imperialism was the most popular issue the party ever 
found to generate support. By harping on these 


5See Dr. Muzaffer Sencer, Turkiye'de Siyasal Partiler'in Sosyal 
Temelleri (The Social Foundations of Political Parties in Turkey), 
Istanbul, May Yayinlari, 1974, pp. 315-31; and an unsigned article, 
“Critique of the Turkish Labor Party,” I/ke (Istanbul), October 1974, 
p. 86. 

6 Milliyet (Istanbul), May 11, 1964. The next day, the Turkish National 
Students Federation protested Aybar’s words. Thereupon the Labor 
Party issued a “‘clarification” that the Turkish people's ‘fundamental 
rights should be safeguarded” on Cyprus. Ibid., May 12 and 13, 1964. 


Mehmet Ali Aybar at a rally of the Turkish Labor Party, 
which he headed from 1962 to 1969. 


—From the back cover of Mehmet Ali Aybar, Bagimsizlik, Demokrasi, Sosyalizm 
(Independence, Democracy, Socialism), Istanbul, Gergek Yayinevi, 1968. 


themes, it was finally able to build a sufficient organi- 
zation to qualify to run in the 1965 general elections. 
The effort of the Labor Party to exploit these issues 
played a role in impelling the Republican People’s 
Party to adopt a left-of-center stance for the 1965 
elections. While the Republicans were generally silent 
on Aybar’s proposal for a united front, they echoed 
many of the notes his party sounded in the campaign. 
In the election, the Republican People’s Par'y ex- 
perienced a sharp decline in votes as some of its more 
conservative constituents stayed away from the polls. 
The Turkish Labor Party, on the other hand, turned in 
an impressive performance for a minor party. It won 
nearly 3 percent of the ballots and managed to elect 
15 members to the 450-man National Assembly. 
Most of the Labor Party’s urban vote came from 
upper-class districts; elsewhere, it traded on tradi- 
tional political alignments with Kurdish tribal leaders 
rather than on the appeal of its socialist doctrine. The 
shantytown quarters of the major cities and the 
peasantry in general gave few votes to the party. 
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Behice Boran, leader of the Turkish Labor Party. 


— Wide World. 


Lack of worker support testified to the Labor Party’s 
difficulties in organizing union backing. The principal 
labor confederation, Turk-ls, had seen the obvious 
advantage of keeping on good terms with the govern- 
ing Republican People’s Party and had been wary of 
violating the law against outright political affiliation. 
Turk-ls thus displayed no interest in the fortunes of 
the Turkish Labor Party. It was only in 1967, when in 
protest against this moderate stand several small con- 
stituent unions broke off from Turk-ls to form the Con- 
federation of Revolutionary Labor Unions (DISK), that 
Aybar’s party gained active union support. However, 
DISK’s membership was still relatively small and could 
not effectively deliver the labor vote. 

Ironically, the Labor Party's promising beginning in 
the 1965 elections raised problems for the unity of the 
Left. The division of the spoils under the proportional 
representation system of the day (which left decisions 
on the allocation of 13 of the 15 seats won to the party 
leadership) set the workers in the party against the 
intellectuals, who, thanks to Aybar’s prestige, ended 
up with the major share of seats. The party’s 
brightened prospects also inspired former convicted 
Communists to try to take over the organization. Aybar 


turned back their challenge and a number were 
purged for damaging party unity.’ 

Those expelled fought back. In November 1967, the 
followers of Mihri Belli, who himself had been 
excluded from the Labor Party because of his Com- 
munist past, set up the publication Turk So/u (Turkish 
Left) as.an organ outside of the party, in opposition to 
Aybar. It called for a union of revolutionary forces and 
argued that a “national democratic revolution” was 
needed as a first step toward socialism. Belli’s belief 
in the desirability of rendering the government help- 
less through popular anarchy appeared to conflict with 
the Labor Party’s commitment to parliamentary proce- 
dures and formed an ideological underpinning for the 
leftist violence to follow. Indeed, this public dispute 
was a harbinger of the splits that were to characterize 
the Left in the 1970’s.® 

The underlying disunity of the Left in Turkey was 
revealed more starkly by the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. Aybar wasted no time in 
condemning Moscow. He took the position that Turkey 
should follow its own brand of socialism, a ‘“human- 
faced socialism” that depended not only on Marx but 
on all socialist thinkers from Proudhon onward. This 
frontal assault on Soviet imperialism came as a rude 
shock to many in the Turkish Labor Party, who had 
preached improving relations with Moscow. While a 
majority supported Aybar, his rivals scented the 
chance to attack his leadership. Professor Behice 
Boran, who was soon to supplant Aybar as party 
president, and her supporters branded his new for- 
mulations as ‘unscientific.’ 

Aybar was able to remain party leader until the par- 
liamentary elections in the fall of 1969, when the 
Labor Party scored poorly, losing 13 of its 15 seats. 
Although the decline in seats was due more to the 
changes in the election law than to the dropoff in party 
votes (from 3 percent of the ballots to 2.7 percent), 
Aybar was held responsible. He resigned in October 
1969. Two temporary successors occupied the presi- 
dency until Boran was elected at the party’s National 
Congress in November 1970. 

With the departure of Aybar, the Turkish Labor 
Party began to slide toward extremism. Although the 
last supporters of Belli’s anarchist line quit when they 


7“Critique of the Turkish Labor Party,” loc. cit., p. 93. 

® See the unsigned article, ‘The Need for a Union of Forces,” Turk 
Solu (Ankara), Nov. 17, 1967, p. 1; and Mihri Belli, “Turkey’s 
Revolution Strategy,” in ibid., Jan. 16, 1968, pp. 4-5. 

%Akgam (\stanbul), Aug. 23, 1968; also, ‘Forward for the Working 
Class Party,” Ant (Istanbul), November 1970, pp. 21-22; Aclan 
Sayilgan, Turkiye'de Sol Hareketler (Leftist Movements in Turkey), 
Istanbul, Hareket Yayinlari, 1972, pp. 467-71; and Sadun Aren, “Rift in 
the TLP,” Tum (Ankara), Dec. 11, 1968, p. 9. 
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Left-wing students rushing to attack the Turkish-American trade bank and the Pan American Airways offices in 
Ankara on April 20, 1970. 


failed to win over the majority at the Congress, the 
Labor Party under Boran frankly pointed itself toward 
the urban proletariat and the rural minorities (specif- 
ically the Kurds). The party henceforth minimized the 
role of the peasant and put more emphasis on the 
need for revolutionary change. However, it did con- 
tinue to reiterate its commitment to legal paths and 
condemned the trend toward terrorism emerging 
among students in the later 1960's. 

The emphasis on rights for the Kurds added to the 
party statutes in November 1970"° set the stage for 
the court order in 1971 outlawing the party. The 
above-party government installed after the generals’ 
intervention of March 1971 was particularly sensitive 
to threats to national unity. In that climate, the Labor 
Party leaders were given long prison terms for violating 
the Constitution and the Political Parties Law." 


19Decisions of the Fourth Grand Congress of the Turkish Labor 
Party,’ Emek (Istanbul), December 1970, pp. 1-8. 
11“Critique of the Turkish Labor Party,” loc. cit., p. 119. 
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The Turn Toward Terrorism 


The Labor Party’s difficulties came at a time of 
growing violence on the political scene. This 
phenomenon seemed to have its genesis among 
Turkish students who used the freedom afforded by 
university autonomy (granted in 1960) to engage in 
political activity. Leftist students struggled fiercely 
against rightists for control of both the old-line Turkish 
National Students Union and the newer Turkish Na- 
tional Students Federation. Although the leftists failed 
to dominate these large organizations, they did score 
success with the far smaller Federation of Intellectual 
Clubs—a grouping of student debating societies 
which had burgeoned in the mid-1960’s under the 
leadership of the Turkish Labor Party. In 1969, the 
Federation of Intellectual Clubs was reorganized as 
the Revolutionary Youth Federation (Dev Geng) under 
the control of leftists far more radical than those of the 
Labor Party. Under this leadership, Dev Geng ceased 
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to anticipate an eventual electoral victory of the Left. 

By this time, the rivalry between rightist and leftist 
students had turned violent. The example of the uni- 
versity demonstrations of 1968 in France powerfully 
affected student leaders in Turkey. Physical conflict 
sprang up between student organizations on the cam- 
puses, at Turkish Labor Party gatherings, and at 
meetings of rightists called to condemn communism. 
The ‘public at large felt the effects of this strife more 
directly when the leftists undertook a concerted cam- 
paign of off-campus protests against the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO) in general and the 
United States in particular. Student extremists also 
turned to bank robberies, a heretofore unknown crime 
in Turkey, to finance political activities. 

Preeminent among the groups on the Left that car- 
ried out such acts was the so-called Turkish People’s 
Liberation Army, organized in about 1970. Drawing on 
the intellectual underpinnings of Carlos Marighella 
and Ché Guevara and on training by the Palestinians, 
this tiny conspiratorial group proclaimed that the 
country could attain genuine national independence 
only by armed struggle. Its most prominent leader, 
Deniz Gezmis, was far more an activist than a 
theoretician of revolution. While he believed that rev- 
olution should start in the urban areas, he expected 
that it would subsequently spread to the countryside. 
Indeed, he himself was finally arrested on his way to 
the mountains near Malatya after a spree of 
politically-inspired terrorism that included capturing 
several American servicemen in an abortive effort to 
collect ransom. Although he and his principal lieuten- 
ants were executed in 1972 in a government effort to 
deter imitators, he is hailed as one of the martyrs of 
the revolution by the current generation of leftist 
youth. '? 

The other major student leftist terrorist figure of the 
early 1970’s was Mahir Gayan, who headed a sister 
group, the Turkish People’s Liberation Front, or- 
ganized in October 1970. Gayan was far more intellec- 
tually inclined than Gezmis; he for a time in mid-1970 
edited the radical journal Aydinlik (Clarity). In his 
ideological experimentation, Gayan attempted to meld 
Maoist and Leninist formulas into a two-stage model of 
revolutionary tactics. In the first stage, he saw the 
workers taking the lead, with the peasants playing a 
Supporting role. But for the revolution to succeed, he 


121. THKO Davasi (Mahkeme Dosyasi) (The First TPLA Case [Trial 
Record]), Istanbul, Yontem Yayinlari, 1974, passim. 

13For Cayan’s views, see Aydinlik (Istanbul), January 1970, 
pp. 188-221, and ibid., June 1970, pp. 127-58. 

14Milliyet, Mar. 12, 1972, reported that 57 officers and 11 
noncommissioned officers were involved in the escape. 


Deniz Gezmis, Turkish terrorist leader, hurls an ac- 
cusation at a Turkish military tribunal in 1972, in a 
proceeding which resulted in the death sentence for 
Gezmis. 


— Camera Press. 


believed, the rural population would eventually have to 
be drawn into a mass popular movement, with workers 
taking a back seat.'? Because of these views, some 
Turkish leftists labeled Gayan a Maoist. However, both 
he and Gezmis actively opposed the faction which 
split off from Aydinlik in mid-1970 to found a rival 
journal—Proleter Devrimci Aydinlik (Proletarian Rev- 
olutionary Clarity)—which specifically celebrated the 
Chinese interpretation of revolution. 

Gayan’s intellectual and organizational vigor brought 
him and his confederates to a leading role in the radi- 
cal movement. His small band was responsible for the 
May 1971 kidnap-killing of the Israeli Consul General 
in Istanbul, Ephraim Elrom. Gayan was subsequently 
wounded and captured by security forces, but en- 
gineered an escape which appeared to have been as- 
sisted by air force officers assigned to guard him.'* He 
was finally killed early in 1972 in a shoot-out after 
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seizing three British and Canadian technicians as hos- 
tages. He, too, has taken a prominent place in the 
pantheon of leftist martyrs for the present student 
generation. 

The kidnapings of foreigners, the rash of bank rob- 
beries, and the increasingly frequent clashes between 
leftist and rightist students caused increasing concern 
among Turkey’s military. Their decision in 1971 to 
demand more effective government was probably rein- 
forced by the belated discovery that the university 
campuses, Off limits to normal police procedures, had 
become arsenals of small arms. Moreover, when the 
security forces finally got permission to launch broad 
searches, they met with armed resistance from the 
leftist students. The resulting casualties among reg- 
ular troops brought home to the generals just how far 
out of control the situation in Turkey had become. 


Above-Party Government 


The advent of nonparty governments in March 1971 
had immediate consequences for the Left in Turkey. 
The more radical leftist publications, such as Aydinlik 
and its Maoist competitor, were summarily closed. 
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Three Turkish Gastarbeiter in Gelsenkirchen, West Germany. Such Turks working abroad have been the target 


Widespread arrests swept up leftist professors, jour- 
nalists, and others, whether or not they were involved 
in the political violence. The entire leadership of the 
Turkish Labor Party was jailed. Using extensive search 
authority, the martial-law forces managed to track 
down the remainder of the Gezmis and Gayan bands 
in bloody clashes that left few survivors among the ter- 
rorists. 

These government security measures were gener- 
ally successful in stopping the student violence. While 
extremists on the right for the most part escaped in- 
carceration, it was clear that efforts to organize leftist 
students would be severely punished. Fortunately, the 
taste for political violence had not yet spread widely 
beyond university circles. 

The general crackdown on leftist activities in Turkey 
gave impetus to the efforts of the émigré Turkish 
Communist Party (TCP) in Europe. Ismail Bilen, who 
formally took over leadership of the party from Zeki 
Bastimar in May 1973, substantially expanded its 
propaganda activity. The main target of its operations 
appeared to be the Turkish workers in West Germany, 
whose numbers had risen rapidly in the late 1960's, 
reaching (with family members) about 1 million by the 
early 1970's. TCP propaganda was spread there by 


of propaganda and organizational efforts by the émigré Turkish Communist Party. 


—Katherine Young. 
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such clandestine bodies as the Safak (Dawn) organi- 
zation. Some of this material was also filtered into Tur- 
key. Martial-law authorities periodically confiscated 
Safak literature calling for a ‘‘people’s army” of armed 
workers and peasants to rise and oust the government 
and take Turkey out of NATO.'® Broadcasts of the so- 
called “Voice of the Turkish Communist Party” also 
began in the early 1970's. The increasing agitation 
from Turks in Europe led Prime Minister Nihat Erim to 
complain in 1972 of unrelenting Communist pressure 
from without seeking to subvert the Turkish state.'® 


Return to Politics as Usual 


Nonetheless, pressure was mounting within Turkey 
to release the artificial clamp put on political activity, 
including that of the Left. The Republican People’s 
Party complained that the wholesale arrests of Left 
sympathizers had included Republicans as well. The 
party was eager to campaign freely in the parliamen- 
tary elections scheduled for 1973. For its part, the 
Justice Party pressed to be rid of restrictions to carry 
on its own campaign to recover after its fall from 
power through the military ultimatum of 1971. Under 
this pressure from the major parties, martial law was 
lifted in September 1973 to allow political competition 
to resume before the October elections. 

However, the Left was not able to take immediate 
advantage of the easing of restraints. Indeed, many 
leftists, including the leaders of the Turkish Labor 
Party, were not released from jail until after the gen- 
eral amnesty enacted in mid-1974 by the coalition 
government headed by the Republican People’s Party 
(and the Turkish Labor Party itself had to wait until 
1975 to be officially revived). Some of the more radi- 
cal leftists were either in self-imposed exile or had 
died. The 1973 elections, therefore, passed without 
any leftist party being eligible to participate and with- 
out much visible leftist agitation. 

In this situation, those of leftist persuasion generally 
voted for the Republican People’s Party. DISK, which 
despite its close ties to the Turkish Labor Party had 
survived the 1971-73 period intact by avoiding overt 
political acts, shifted its backing to the Republicans. 
Even the €migré Communists used Bizim Radyo 
broadcasts to urge their followers to vote for the Re- 
publican People’s Party rather than sit out the elec- 
tion. And by adding the far larger quantity of votes 
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'Sibid., Mar. 22 and May 17, 1972. 
16 Cited in “Chronology: Turkey,” Middle East Journal, Summer 
1972, p. 304. 


from the Center as well, the Republicans gained 
sharply over their previous showing. The party was 
able to form a coalition government in conjunction 
with the small Islamic traditionalist National Salvation 
Party.'” 

As the specter of military intervention receded and a 
more tolerant atmosphere was ushered in during 1974 
with the formation of the coalition regime headed by 
Bulent Ecevit, a procession of leftist parties emerged 
to vie with each other for the allegiance of the leftist 
constituency. This process was abetted by the severe 
foreign policy crisis that the use of Turkish troops on 
Cyprus triggered. The resulting arms embargo that 
Washington imposed in February 1975 threatened 
Turkey’s traditional foreign policy orientation. Con- 
tinuance of this embargo in partial form until Sep- 
tember 1978 generated a wide receptivity to the 
anti-Western propaganda that has been the stock-in- 
trade of the Left in Turkey. 

First to organize was the Turkish Socialist Labor 
Party, established in June 1974 by a group of former 
second-level Turkish Labor Party members headed by 
Ahmet Kagmaz. The new party strongly condemned 
association with the West in foreign policy and was 
notable for its public dissent from the general Turkish 
consensus in calling for an “independent” Cyprus 
while Turkish troops were still conducting military op- 
erations on the island. In the domestic realm, it at- 
tacked the former Turkish Labor Party for ‘‘syn- 
dicalism and populism,” which it saw as responsible 
for the “cancer of parliamentarism” practiced by dilet- 
tantes; and it prescribed a united front of all leftist par- 
ties and individuals.'® While the new party attracted a 
significant fraction of the Left, it suffered from fac- 
tional disputes and was not able to extend its organi- 
Zation sufficiently even by 1977 to qualify to run in the 
general-elections of that year. 

In 1975, several other fragments of the Left also or- 
ganized as formal parties. Mihri Belli took advantage 
of the opportunity to create the Workers Party, a legal 
organization, to advocate a ‘national democratic rev- 
olution.”” The party remained essentially a debating 
society rather than an effective political machine, 
though its nationalist approach aroused some re- 
sponse in university circles. The followers of another 
former Communist, Hikmet Kivilcimli (who had died in 


'7In the October 1973 elections, the Republicans won 185 seats in 
the 450-seat National Assembly, and the National Salvation Party won 
48 seats. See David E. Long and Bernard Reich, Eds., The 
Government and Politics of the Middle East and North Africa, Boulder, 
CO, Westview Press, 1980, pp. 50-51. 

18See “Critique of the Turkish Labor Party,” loc. cit., pp. 119-21. 
like is the organ of the Turkish Socialist Labor Party. 
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Yugoslavia in 1971, revived his minuscule Fatherland 
Party with the mission of attacking both Moscow and 
Beijing. '® 

The final leftist party to be founded in 1975 was the 
Socialist Revolution Party of Mehmet Ali Aybar. Rest- 
ing on Aybar’s personal prestige, this organization ap- 
pealed to the more conservative elements of the 
Turkish Left. In addition to elaborating Socialist solu- 
tions for Turkey’s domestic problems, it expressed 
suspicions of both Western defense arrangements for 
Turkey and Moscow’s intentions regarding Turkey. Al- 
though he was joined by some of his longtime admir- 
ers, Aybar experienced difficulty in extending his or- 
ganization outside of the major urban centers. His 
party was unable to qualify for the 1977 elections. 

The spectacle of five legal parties (the Turkish 
Labor Party plus the four new groups) contesting for 
the tiny share of the Turkish electorate that was recep- 
tive to leftist ideas did not bode well for the future of 
the Turkish Left. Much of the energy of these factions 
was devoted to emphasizing their mutual differences, 
although Bellis group and the Fatherland Party did 
associate themselves for a time with the Turkish 
Socialist Labor Party in seeking a union of forces on 
the left. Moreover, all leftist parties had to confront the 
Republican People’s Party, which, with its left-of- 
center wing firmly in control, asserted its own claims 
to represent the leftist constituency. And those who 
looked to Moscow for guidance found that through the 
general elections of 1977, the Kremlin appeared to re- 
gard the Republicans as the only force capable of de- 
feating the Justice Party coalition which the emigre 
Communists identified as their principal enemy. Radio 
Moscow acknowledged the Republicans ‘‘to be linked 
to the Turkish leftist democratic movement,” and the 
Voice of the Turkish Communist Party called the elec- 
tion outcome (in which the Republicans won a plural- 
ity of 214 seats in the National Assembly) a “victory 
for the progressive democratic forces,”*° despite the 
failure of the Turkish Labor Party to elect a single 
deputy. 

The factionalization of the leftist political constit- 
uency was mirrored by divisions among its sympathiz- 
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18The Fatherland Party was the sole legal leftist party to be sharply 
attacked by Moscow in this period. On Jan. 4, 1976, the clandestine 
Voice of the Turkish Communist Party branded the Fatherland Front as 
a ‘‘pseudo-Communist organization” seeking to sabotage the 
Soviet-line party. See Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report: Western Europe (Washington, DC—hereafter FBIS-WEU), 
Jan. 6, 1976. The Fatherland Party was lauded by Turkish Trotskyists 
in their “revolutionary Marxist monthly” Ne Yapmali (Istanbul), April 
1980, pp. 12-13. 

20 Radio Moscow, June 6, 1977, in FB/S-WEU, June 7, 1977; and 
Voice of the Turkish Communist Party, June 8, 1977, in ibid., June 9, 
1977. 
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—TKP MK Genel Sekretari |. Bilen Yoldagsin Merkez Komitesi Plenumu’nda 
okudugu Politik Buro Raporu 1978 (Report of the Politburo by TCP CC General Sec- 
retary Comrade |. Bilen to a 1978 Central Committee Plenum), Istanbul, Urun Yayinlari, 
1978, p. 3. 


ers in the labor movement. DISK as an organization 
remained committed to the Republican People’s 
Party, although more radical elements continued to 
oppose this position. Indeed, the confederation’s 
president, who championed support of the Republi- 
cans, barely won reelection in 1975. Sentiment among 
many of the constituent unions in DISK was strongly 
leftist, and this body was clearly not a reliable ally of 
the Republican People’s Party. 

Another prominent labor organization that housed 
Marxists of all varieties was the Turkish Teachers 
Unity and Solidarity Association (TOB-DER). It was the 
successor to the Turkish Teachers Union, which had 
been closed by the martial-law authorities in 1971, 
when the Constitution was amended to prohibit gov- 
ernment employees (including teachers) from engag- 
ing in formal union activity. The new teachers’ associ- 
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of tens of thousands on September 9, 1975, in Istanbul, organized by the Confederation of 
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government against the democratic and social rights of the workers.’’ 


ation paid only lip service to the legal requirements 
banning union and political action. With more than 
150,000 members, including village teachers in the 
remotest corners of Turkey, TOB-DER organized mili- 
tant demonstrations protesting abuses of the rights of 
the working class. Its often Marxist rhetoric doubtless 
encouraged the tendency among leftists to slip into 
violence.?' 


Descent into Disorder 


Statistically, it was not until 1976 that political vio- 
lence became a major problem. In that year, 104 
politically-related killings took place, a threefold in- 
crease over the previous year. The pace quickened 
during the 22 months of the Republican-led govern- 
ment in 1978-79, when more than 2,400 such deaths 
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21“TOB-DER,” Pulse Supplement (Ankara), No. 113, Dec. 19, 1975. 


—Pictorial Parade. 


| were recorded.?? And the violence has accelerated still 


more in 1980 under the minority government of 
Suleyman Demirel.?° 

While some type of conflict between the Right and 
Left has been involved in most of these events, the 
totals conceal at least three quite different forms of 
violence. The smallest number of political killings have 
been attributable to tiny, radical leftist, clandestine 
plotting groups which are the successors to the 
People’s Liberation Army movement of an earlier era. 
Among the most active of these organizations seem to 
be, on the one hand, the Armed Propaganda Unit and 
the Action Unit of the Turkish People’s Liberation 
Front (TPLF), and on the other hand, the Turkish 


22For an analysis of the violence, see Serif Mardin, “Youth and 
Violence in Turkey,”’ Archives Européennes de Sociologie (Paris), 
Vol. XIX (1979), pp. 229-54. 

?3Alfred Friendly, “Mounting Political Violence Pushes Turkey 
Toward Chaos,” The Washington Post, July 6, 1980, p. C1. 
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Workers and Peasants Liberation Army, often labeled 
Maoist. These largely student-led conspiratorial bodies 
apparently seek to upset the system and bring down 
the political order. They have selected high-impact 
targets to alarm the elite, possibly with the hope of 
triggering retaliation by the Right and/or intervention 
by the military to create a climate of disorder from 
which they might prosper. Before 1979, their main 
targets appeared to be university administrators and 
professors. More recently, they have turned on Ameri- 
can servicemen and Turkish journalists (though the 
most sensational murder of a journalist was carried 
out by a right-wing extremist®*), as well as members of 
the Turkish police, the military establishment, and— 
increasingly—Turkish national politicians. 

A much larger number of the deaths resulted from 
clashes between members of rightist and leftist legal 
organizations, rather than intentional murders. Mem- 
bers of the TOB-DER teachers’ association, the Pro- 
gressive Youth Association of university students, and 
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24 Abdi Ipekci, editor of Milliyet, was assassinated by Mehmet Ali 
Agca, a right-wing terrorist. Agca escaped from military prison in 
Istanbul several months later, apparently with the help of military 
personnel. See “Abdi Ipekci Was Killed,” Hurriyet 1980 Ansiklopedik 
Yilligi (Hurriyet’s 1980 Encyclopedic Yearbook), Istanbul, Hurriyet 
Ofset Matbaasi, 1980, pp. 137-40. 


the reformed Dev Genc have battled against the 
commandos associated with the radical right-wing 
Turkish Nationalist Movement Party. These clashes 


have typically taken place on university campuses or 


during public demonstrations on such occasions as 


May Day rallies. The victims have usually been stu- 


dents or innocent bystanders. These killings have thus 


lacked the sensational character of the incidents car- 
ried out by the secret plotting groups. However, the 


violence has disrupted the educational process by 


necessitating frequent university closings and 


spreading a climate of fear. 


By far the largest cause of violence, however, has 
been more sociological than political in nature—in the 


form of traditional feuds imported from the coun- 
tryside to the city and only subsequently garbed in 


ideological trappings. Rapidly growing urbanization in 
Turkey created shantytown quarters grouped to re- 


flect the solidarity of origin in common villages or sec- 
tions of Turkey. After the mid-1970’s, these urban 
groups tended to take on ideological identity, some- 
times reinforced by identification with one or another 


Islamic sect—either Sunni conservative orthodoxy or 


Alevi (Shiite) heterodoxy. Labor or educational affilia- 
tions of leading families in these settlements may also 


have helped to form such Right-Left cleavages in 


A family seeks shelter during the communal rioting that ripped the provincial capital of Kahramanmaras in 


December 1978. 


—Wide World. 
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community consciousness. The resulting rivalries and 
feuds between family or larger solidarity groups were 
responsible for large-scale violence, of which the riots 
of December 1978 in the provincial capital 
Kahramanmaras were only the most striking example. 
This clash between leftist Alevis and rightist Sunnis, 
which grew out of the shooting of two Alevi teachers, 
left over 100 dead and led to the imposition of martial 
law, which continues to this day in most of Turkey’s 
major cities and in the volatile eastern provinces. 
Some Turkish observers see yet another major fac- 
tor contributing to leftist violence—attacks against se- 
curity forces in the eastern provinces by radical leftist 
organizations seeking autonomy or independence for 
the Kurds. The shadowy Kawa society (named for a 
blacksmith who in bygone times revolted against the 
tyrannical regime), the so-called Apocu militants or- 
ganized in 1975, and the group that published the 
journal Ozgurluk Yolu (Freedom Path) are among the 
main organizations periodically identified as perpe- 
trators of political violence in the east.?° What little we 
know about these groups suggests that they differ 
mainly in the personality of their leaders. In addition to 


educated elements and others attracted by their phi- 
losophy, the Apocus especially appear to have drawn 
adherents from those who had fallen afoul of the law 
for nonideological reasons. 

Security measures alone have been unable to arrest 
the spread of violence, fed as it is from such complex 
sources. Moreover, the police themselves seem to 
have been divided to a degree between leftists and 
rightists. The rash of jailbreaks, which increased visi- 
bly after the mid-1970’s, seemingly reflected the sym- 
pathy of some of the security forces for the Left. As 
one of its first steps, the martial-law administration of 
Ankara Province moved to reduce this factionalism by 


25‘‘Disturbances in East Anatolia and Their True Nature,” Hurriyet 
1979 Ansiklopedik Yilligi (Hirriyet’s 1979 Encyclopedic Yearbook), 
Istanbul, Hurriyet Ofset Matbaasi, 1979, pp. 180-81; 15 Groups 
in the East in Documents and Incidents,” Aydinlik, 

June 21-July 11, 1979. 

The émigré TCP has encouraged Turkey’s Kurds to press only for 
“regional autonomy,” i.e., not seek to secede from the Turkish state. 
See ‘Secretary General Bilen’s Report to Turkish Communist Party 
Plenum,” Joint Publications Research Service, West Europe 
(Arlington, VA), Report No. 1585, JPRS 75817, June 3, 1980. 


Police forces search households in Istanbul in late 1979 in an attempt to quell communal and political violence. 


—Camera Press. 
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banning leftist and rightist police organizations within 
its jurisdction.”° 

Martial law disrupted the Left only fitfully. The 
Turkish Communist Party did not stop its agitation to 
gain legal status and infiltrate unions and political par- 
ties. It even pressed to expand publication of its litera- 
ture in Turkey, especially through Urun (Product) 
publishing house, which printed the party program as 
well as reports of party plenums. According to its 
Maoist rivals, the Communist Party also formed a 
Kurdish Bureau to direct propaganda and arms into 
Kurdish areas of Eastern Turkey.*’ 

In the first flush after the Kahramanmaras rioting, 
the military commanders closed some of the more ex- 
treme publications and banned circulation of others in 
the martial-law area. That prevented the public sale of 
radical leftist literature in Ankara and Istanbul, al- 
though even some Communist publications continued 
to circulate. Izmir was subject to no restrictions until 
after the violence of February 1980, when a sit-in of 
cotton-yarn workers at a factory of the producers’ 
sales cooperative union brought martial law to that 
city. But this slowed the active distribution only of 
those leftist works that were deemed to incite revolu- 
tion or violence. 

At this time, Turkey’s Maoists came forward to lay 
their claim to legal party status. The Turkish Worker 
and Peasant Party organized by Dogu Peringek in 
January 1978 specifically renounced violence. 
Moreover, the party was so anti-Soviet that it saw 
some merit in NATO and at a number of points paral- 
leled the positions of the Republicans and the Justice 
Party. Much of its foreign policy position was devoted 
to such issues as supporting Pol Pot in Kampuchea 
against the Heng Samrin regime. Domestically, it fo- 
cused on “fascism,” celebrating what it interpreted as 
Leninist, Stalinist, and Maoist recipes for confronting 
this danger.2® The party’s organizers had been jailed 
for antiregime activities in the 1971 era (some of its 
members had previously worked alongside Gayan and 
Gezmis). While in jail, they apparently concluded that 
clandestine activities would help only the USSR, 
which they now accused of stirring up the Kurds and 
trying to take over Turkey. Because of its strong sup- 
port of the authorities against disorder and 
separatism, the new party was able to operate and 
publish freely under the martial-law government. 
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26Milliyet, Jan. 29, 1979. 

27See “15 Groups in the East in Documents and Incidents,” 
Aydinlik, July 6 and 7, 1979. 

28 See “Let's Unite Against the Reactionary Civil War that Russia and 
the NAP Are Provoking,” in Turkiye (Istanbul), March 1979, pp. 37-38. 


The operation of martial law after 1978 (as distin- 
guished from the period between 1971 and 1973) was 
as much against the Right as against the Left. 
Nonetheless, the Republican People’s Party’s in- 
volvement in the administering of martial law appar- 
ently dissipated some of the support it had received 
from the extreme Left in the 1977 elections.*° In the 
1979 senatorial elections, the legal leftist parties prof- 
ited from this backlash against the Republicans. Both 
the Turkish Socialist Labor Party and the Socialist 
Revolution Party qualified for participation. The former 
ran most strongly of all of the leftist parties, garnering 
1.3 percent of the Senate vote, while the latter re- 
ceived about half as many ballots, running neck and 
neck with the revived Turkish Labor Party. Beria 
Onger, an independent running for the Senate from 
Istanbul Province, who was endorsed by the émigré 
Communist Party, got over 20,000 votes, or nearly 2 
percent of those cast. Although she fell far short of 
election, she ran well ahead of the three leftist parties 
in her electoral district.°° 


Prospects for the Left 


Although the Left is clearly recovering from the ef- 
fects of suppression in the early 1970's, its perform- 
ance in the 1979 senatorial elections fell short of the 
high-water mark reached in the late 1960’s. Despite 
some progress in recapturing their old constituency, 
the leftist parties appear unable to cut significantly 
into the Republican vote. (It was the rightist and cen- 
trist support of the Republican People’s Party that was 
most eroded by the exigencies of coalition rule; the 
party's left wing appears to have been less affected.) 

A major reason for the inability of the Left to do bet- 
ter has been its extreme fragmentation and the ab- 
sence of an accepted overall leader. The involvement 
of some leftists in violence may also have reduced the 
appeal of leftist parties, which right-wing opponents 
have branded as disloyal and subversive. Moreover, 
the Knowledge that a vote for the tiny parties of the 
Left would have only protest value may have discour- 
aged would-be voters in Turkey, where much em- 
phasis is put on being on the winning side. 


29The TCP now called for ‘“‘solidarity among the leftist parties and 
leftist independent candidates . . ."" rather than support for the 
Republicans. See Voice of the Turkish Communist Party broadcast of 
Sept. 22, 1979, in FBIS-WEU, Sept. 25, 1979; and Hasan Serif, 
“Truths Behind the Election Results and Figures,” //ke, 
October-December 1979, pp. 57-67. 

30 Milliyet, Oct. 15, 16, 1979; Hurriyet 1980 Ansiklopedik Yilligi, 
p. 152; and “Distribution of Votes in Istanbul by County,” Gunaydin 
(Istanbul), Oct. 16, 1979. 
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Dogu Peringek (left), leader of the Turkish Worker and Peasant Party, photographed in July 1979 with Turkey’s 


& 


Prime Minister Suleyman Demirel (right) and Baskani Beyhan Cenkci (center), head of the Ankara Journalist 
Society. At the Journalist Society, Peringek attacked Demirel for failing to criticize the aggressiveness of the 


Soviet Union. 


These problems are not likely to be overcome in 
significant degree in the foreseeable future. Stubborn 
personality clashes perpetuate the divisions of the 
Left. The competition that has raged for more than a 
decade between Aybar and the current leaders of the 
Turkish Labor Party has left a background of bitter- 
ness that cannot be erased. It is unrealistic to expect 
either Ahmet Kagmaz or Behice Boran to agree ami- 
cably to subordination to the other. And Mihri Belli’s 
independent course no doubt reflects his personal 
rivalry with the leaders of the Turkish Communist 
Party. 

The deep personality conflicts are reinforced by im- 
portant differences over principle and tactics. One 
continuing controversy has focused on the theory and 
practice of the united front. The Turkish Labor Party's 
journal Yurt ve Dunya (Homeland and World) has 
ridiculed the Socialist Labor Party’s protestations of at- 
tachment to the concept of unity, charging it with ac- 


31 Yavuz Unal, “The Unity Question and the TSLP’s Concept of 
‘Unity,’” Yurt ve Dunya (Istanbul), July 1979, pp. 7-29. 


—Aydinlik (Istanbul), July 10, 1979, p. 1. 


tually working to sabotage cooperation.*' Differences 
over this issue have also split the émigré Turkish 
Communist Party in two. The Voice of the Workers fac- 
tion, led by Veli Dursun in London, put forth its own 
program in 1977 challenging the party’s call for a na- 
tional democratic front. While those advocating such a 
front initially attempted to compromise with the dissi- 
dents, the latter were expelled from the TCP in 1979.% 

Clearly, the cleavage between the Maoists and the 
rest of the leftist groups regarding the Soviet Union 
remains unbridgeable. However, the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan at the end of 1979 also has generated dif- 
fering responses. Thus, Peringek’s Turkish Worker 
and Peasant Party and Aybar’s Socialist Revolution 
Party sharply condemned the Soviets, as did various 
other leftist individuals and organizations. By contrast, 
Boran and the Turkish Labor Party made excuses for 


32See ‘Secretary General Bilen’s Report to Turkish Communist 
Party Plenum,” loc. cit. 

The Fatherland Front seized this opportunity to taunt the Turkish 
Communist Party for its “weakness.” “Zayif’ Halkasi TKP (The TCP, 
the “Weak Link’’), Istanbul Kivilcim Yayinlari, 1980, passim. 
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the Soviet action. The Turkish Socialist Labor Party 
came down even more explicitly on the side of the 
Soviets. Its executive committee justified the invasion 
as being “within the framework of proletarian inter- 
nationalism,” and warned against new American ef- 
forts to conclude ‘‘additional imperialistic military 
plots’ in the Middle East. These last two parties, along 
with such other organizations as the TOB-DER 
teachers’ association, the Revolutionary Youth Associ- 
ation, and various constituent unions in DISK, joined 
in issuing a declaration in January 1980 defending the 
Soviet move.*? 

Despite this controversy, the Soviet invasion did not 
fundamentally discredit the Left in Turkey. Nor has 
the spread of leftist ideas and dogma, especially 
among the student population, been materially af- 
fected by martial-law restrictions or the ups and 
downs of factional bickering. Freedom of debate in 
Turkey is by now quite well established, and literature 
reflecting schools of thought of almost all varieties is 
easily available in all major urban centers. Exposure to 
these political currents begins early in adolescence, 
and since the mid-1960’s a majority of university stu- 
dents have considered themselves “socialists.” 

It is still far too early to tell what the long-term ef- 
fects of this exposure will be for Turkish society. Thus 
far, most of the youthful advocates of leftist ap- 
proaches have in time come to terms with the existing 
order. This process has been abetted by the existence 
of the reformist Kemalist movement, which has pro- 
vided a natural bridge whereby radicals can be inte- 
grated into the traditional structure of political activity. 


33"Professor's Reaction to the Afghanistan Events,” Yeni Forum 
(Ankara), Mar. 1, 1980, p. 4; Politika (Istanbul), Jan. 15, 1980; and 
Voice of the Turkish Communist Party broadcast of Jan. 16, 1980, in 
FBIS-WEU, Jan. 18, 1980. 


That route appears destined to remain important for 
the sons and daughters of today’s educated elite. 

At the same time, the Republican People’s Party 
seems to recognize more clearly than at some times 
past the need to combat the radical extremists of both 
the Left and the Right. In part, that recognition grew 
out of experience in power. Under challenge from 
leftist radicals, who were unimpressed by the reformist 
credentials of the Kemalists, the Republican leaders 
are now agreed on the necessity to support martial law 
and tough security. The Justice Party is also more 
than ever convinced of the need for strong action. 
Thus, the relatively timid approach of governments in 
the 1960’s and the appearance in the 1970's that the 
Republicans were protecting the Left are not likely to 
be repeated. 

In the current climate, clandestine leftist plotting 
groups will probably be limited in their operations. 
They still have a capability to stage occasional disrup- 
tive acts against the kinds of targets they have hit in 
the past. But arrests of their members are continuing, 
and police work should be able to frustrate at least a 
Significant portion of their activity. Provided that the 
terrorists can be prevented from carrying out numer- 
ous spectacular killings, their ability to shake the body 
politic seems destined to be limited. 

Social violence in which ideology is only an over- 
tone, however, will be harder for the government to 
handle effectively. The institutionalization of traditional 
feuding mechanisms in an urban setting has no easy 
antidote. Economic improvement and decreasing 
unemployment—neither of which is likely in the short 
run—may be important in the long-term eradication of 
this problem. But as long as social conflict garbed in 
ideological guise continues, the Left will have a place 
in Turkey’s political process far more significant than 
its numbers would otherwise suggest. 
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By William S. Turley 
FE ew countries have emerged from war more 
challenged by peace than was Vietnam at the 
cessation of hostilities throughout Indochina in 
the spring of 1975. In duration and destruction, rela- 
tive to size of population and territory, the pre- 
vious armed conflict had matched any in this century. 
Even if the Socialist Republic of Vietnam (SRV) man- 
aged to overcome the effects of war quickly, it would 
still confront major problems of economic develop- 
ment, as one of the poorest countries in the world. 

Nonetheless, the leaders of the Vietnam Communist 
Party (VCP) looked forward with optimism to the rapid 
and peaceful transformation of their formerly divided 
nation into a united, modern, socialist state. To 
theri—and to many foreign observers as well—this 
optimism seemed justified, partly because Vietnam 
was now freer to concentrate on internal development, 
without fear of foreign intervention or major armed 
conflict, than it had been since the middle of the 19th 
century. 

A combination of international events and internal 
difficulties dashed these expectations of the lead- 
ership. Although the former delivered the final blow, it 
was already apparent before the international situation 
deteriorated sharply that domestic development was 
not proceeding as smoothly as SRV planners had ini- 
tially anticipated. Not until 1978 did external factors 
add much to the economic and administrative distor- 
tions, natural calamities, postwar malaise, corruption, 
and indiscipline that were slowing recovery. External 
and internal influences became closely intertwined 
with the worsening of Vietnam’s relations with Kam- 


Mr. Turley is Associate Professor of Political Science, 
Southern Illinois University (Carbondale, IL). He has 
edited Vietnamese Communism in Comparative 
Perspective, 1980, and has contributed articles on 
Vietnam to various symposia and to journals such as 
Foreign Policy, Pacific Affairs, and Problems of Com- 
munism. 


puchea and China (culminating in the Vietnamese in- 
vasion of Kampuchea in December 1978 and the 
Chinese attack on Vietnam in February 1979) and the 
failure of efforts to improve relations with non- 
Communist powers. Though the precise reasons for 
the return to war may be moot, the Vietnamese lead- 
ership perceived it to be unavoidable.’ In any case, 
these international events exacerbated the domestic 
problems, without restoring much of the self-sacrifice, 
cooperation, and discipline through which the North 
had prevailed over earlier threats. It then became im- 
possible to continue holding optimistic expectations 
and necessary to question some of the most important 
decisions on which the SRV’s postwar development 
had been based. Hanoi thus has been forced to reas- 
sess its priorities and lower its sights. 

The present article focuses on key internal de- 
velopments since the VCP’s Fourth Party Congress in 
December 1976. Since that date, the SRV leadership 
has had to face several dilemmas concerning de- 
velopment strategy, long-standing party commitments, 
and structural characteristics of a reunified Viet- 
namese society, that would have complicated postwar 
development even if the conflicts with China and 
Kampuchea had not occurred. The party finds itself in 
charge of a much more refractory society than that 
which it governed before 1975. In the North, former 
enemies had obligingly departed in 1954, the party 
could build upon the significant degree of integration 
with the population that it had achieved before taking 
power, and the cleavages within society were weaker 
than the bonds that held society together. In the 
South, the party enjoyed no such broad popular con- 
sensus behind its rule. Ethnic and religious cleavages 
were deep. Some groups such as the Hoa Hao sect 
had long held grudges against the party; highland 


1 For an analysis of this background, see William S. Turley and 
Jeffrey Race, “The Third Indochina War,” Foreign Policy 
(Washington, DC), Spring 1980. pp. 92-116. 
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The first session of the National Assembly of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam in July 1976. 


minorities under the banner of a revived Front Unifie 
pour la Lutte des Races Opprimeés (FULRO) clung 
stubbornly to what little autonomy they still had; the 
well-organized Catholics were dominated by elements 
that had fled Communist rule in 1954 and presumably 
were no more enthusiastic about it now than they had 
been then; and the large Kampuchean and Chinese 
communities represented potential fifth columns in 
the event of conflict with neighbors. Some 40 percent 
of the South’s population lived in the cities, where the 
party’s presence had been minimal before 1975 and 
where the petit bourgeois and commercial classes 
were much larger than they had been in the North. 
Self-sufficient peasant freeholders—not tenants, 
landless laborers, and other natural allies of the 
party—dominated the rural 60 percent of the popula- 
tion. And of course the sizable proportion of the 
South’s population that had served in the old Saigon 
government's army or administration, lacking another 
part of Vietnam in which to take refuge, remained be- 
hind. Under such circumstances, the party could 
hardly expect to enjoy instant universal acceptance, 
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and it has demonstrated an abiding suspicion of at 


least some former enemies by continuing to hold puta- 


tively unreliable elements in ‘‘reeducation camps.” 


Some actual opposition plainly exists, though in the 


absence of conclusive evidence, views may differ as to 
whether such opposition reflects rejection of specif- 


ically Communist rule and objectives. But the exact 
nature of opposition, particularly whether it is 
ideological or nonideological, is not really germane to 


the present discussion, for implementation of the VCP 


program requires the active, preferably voluntary, par- 
ticipation of the general population. For the VCP, there- 
fore, the central dilemma is constructing a modern 
socialist industrial state with a minimum of coercion in a 
context of agrarian poverty and social division. 


Key Decisions 


For a time after the victory in 1975, the party re- 


frained from making decisions on two issues that it 


previously had ignored, hedged, or avoided. Its hesita- 
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tion was probably due as much to the complexity of 
the issues and the war’s unexpectedly quick ending as 
to the difficulties of achieving consensus. The first 
issue concerned whether priority should be given to 
strengthening socialist institutions or to building the 
means of production. In ideological parlance, the 
issue was whether to stress the development of “new 
relations of production” or of “new productive forces,” 
to emphasize ‘‘transformation’”’ or “construction.” 
“Transformation” implied a largely organizational ap- 
proach to development; “construction,” an emphasis 
on material factors, with incentive policies designed to 
achieve immediate production increases. During the 
1950's and 1960's, this issue had cropped up in party 
debate in the North on the pace, scope, and methods 
of cooperativization—which had usually pitted Party 
Secretary-General Le Duan against fellow Political 
Bureau member Truong Chinh—until the subject was 
displaced by war as the center of attention. In 1973, 
the debate had reappeared in connection with the 
North’s return to recovery and development, and it 
was being debated right up until the Communist vic- 
tory in the South in 1975. A compromise then 
emerged on the need to employ both approaches 
Simultaneously, although in the recovery period some 
priority for “construction” was necessary. The Fourth 
Congress described this line as “combining transfor- 
mation with construction, in which construction is the 
main aspect.’* Ambiguities in the statements of some 
leaders, however, indicated that the matter was not 
regarded as permanently closed. 

In the spring of 1975, the party also turned to the 
issue of how fast and by what means to transform mili- 
tary victory into political and economic integration. 
Amid indications that some leaders wanted the South 
to commence reconstruction separately from the 
North and to postpone major institutional change until 
recovery was complete, the Central Committee de- 


2"'Resolution of the Fourth Congress of the Vietnam Communist 
Party,’ Hoc Tap (Hanoi), December 1976, p. 27. For further 
discussion, see David Elliott, “‘Institutionalizing the Revolution: 
Vietnam’s Search for a Model of Development,” in William S. Turley, 
Ed., Vietnamese Communism in Comparative Perspective, Boulder, 
CO, Westview Press, 1980, pp. 214-15. 

31n an article published on the eve of the Congress, Nguyen Duy 
Trinh, for example, used the formulation, ‘construction is the key 
factor, and transformation is an extremely important factor’; then he 
added that ‘a bias toward either aspect is incorrect.” ‘Determine a 
Correct Viewpoint, Raise the Capability and Quality of Cadres and 
Party Members,” Hoc Tap, September 1976, p. 21. Truong Chinh, 
speaking at the Congress, uncharacteristically glossed over the issue 
without declaring either transformation or construction to be ‘‘key” or 
“most important.” Radio Hanoi, Dec. 17, 1976, in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Asia and Pacific (Washington, 
DC—hereafter FB/S-APA), Dec. 21, 1976. 


cided in mid-1975 to move directly toward integration | 
by having the South combine reconstruction with 
transformation. A national conference on reunification 
announced this decision in November, elections for a 
unified National Assembly took place in April 1976, 
and subsequent statements by top leaders reaffirmed 
the decision.* This approach to integration followed 
inexorably from the decision to combine transforma- 
tion with construction in national development policy, 
because such a decision, by resuming the North’s ef- 
fort to perfect socialist institutions, left no choice but 
to begin the South’s socialist transformation im- 
mediately if it were to catch up. 

The decisions on these two key issues cleared the 
way for the first comprehensive national Five-Year 
Plan (1976-80), which was unveiled at the Fourth 
Congress at the end of 1976. The plan provided that 
the South should begin reconstruction and transfor- 
mation simultaneously, with emphasis on agriculture 
and light industry. Meanwhile, the North was to recen- 
tralize its economy and resume development of large- 
scale socialist production, including heavy industry. 
Other significant features of the plan were balanced 
investment in industry and agriculture, with a focus on 
industries that served agricultural needs; a gradual 
shift of investment priority from agriculture to industry 
as the plan progressed; dependence on foreign aid for 
more than half of all investment outlays; rapid expan- 
sion of export industries and foreign trade; dispersal of 
population to open vast new tracts of land for cultiva- 
tion; achievement of agricultural self-sufficiency in the 
mid-1980’s; and projected annual growth of 13 to 14 
percent.° The long-term goal was the construction of a 
modern industrial state on a model combining East 
European and Soviet elements. 


Integration of the South 


These decisions placed the greatest demand for 
change on the South, where the party’s resources for 
effecting change were weakest, so it is not surprising 
that the greatest difficulties should have been encoun- 
tered there. In one sense, the party had an advantage 


4See Truong Chinh, “Achieving National Unity with Respect to the 
State,’’ Hoc Tap, November 1975, pp. 20-22; Le Duan “All Unite to 
Build the Unified Socialist Fatherland of Vietnam,” ibid., July 1976, 
p. 20; and Pham Hung, ‘‘The South Vows to Commit All Its Spirit and 
Energy with Compatriots Nationwide to Maintain Peace... ,” ibid., 
July 1976, pp. 51-53. 

5For further details on the Fourth Party Congress, see William S. 
Turley, ‘“Vietnam Since Reunification,” Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), March-April 1977, pp. 36-54. 
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that few other revolutions upon achieving power have 
had—namely, 20 years’ experience in administering 
the North. But this experience was not always directly 
applicable to the South. 

In the countryside in the South, war, revolution, and 
reform had by 1975 virtually abolished tenancy and 
created a large class of peasant freeholders. A major- 
ity of the southern rural population owned sufficient 
land and tools to meet the party’s criteria for middle 
peasants. Since local party organs were weak and the 
restoration of southern agricultural production was 
crucial to national economic recovery, the party could 
not afford to antagonize this important group. Until 
1977, therefore, the southern system of individual 
proprietorship was left largely untouched. 

At its second plenum, in late June 1977, the VCP’s 
Central Committee issued instructions on the reor- 
ganization of agriculture whose main purpose was to 
set a course toward the institutional convergence of 
North and South. While the North initiated cooperative 
management at the district level, the South was to 
begin setting up pilot cooperatives in late 1977, with a 
view to establishing ‘‘socialist relations of production” 


es ea. ad 
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975 in one of the ‘“‘new economic zone 


by the early 1980’s.® 

In the fall, the Political Bureau created a Committee 
for the Transformation of Southern Agriculture, 
chaired by Vo Chi Cong, a Political Bureau member 
who had been a secret leader in the southern party 
organization before 1975, and the Bureau issued in- 
structions to organize “production solidarity teams” 
and ‘‘production collectives” as steps toward larger- 
scale cooperativization. Thus, except in a few localities 
where large landholdings survived, the transformation 
of southern agriculture skipped the stage of redistribu- 
tion of land to equalize wealth and destroy the land- 
lord class that had been so disruptive in the North. 
The somewhat larger size of cooperatives in the South 
than in the North at a comparable time also repre- 
sented a skipping of stages. Although the campaign’s 
ambitions were high, directives stressed the need to 
secure voluntary participation, to transfer authority 
promptly to local leaders recruited during the move- 
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6“Resolution of the Second Plenum of the Fourth Party Central 
Committee,’ Tap chi Cong san (Hanoi), September 1977, pp. 21-23. 
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ment, and to avoid coercion or pressure tactics.’ 

Why did the party embark on this course in June 
1977, when party and state institutions in the South 
were still quite weak? The main objective was to im- 
plement earlier decisions on integration and to build 
economies of scale, as directed by the Five-Year 
Plan.® At least one Political Bureau member indicated 
that for those who had consistently stressed the im- 
portance of transforming the relations of production, 
the belief that pausing at early stages risked 
backsliding or at least loss of momentum, as had oc- 
curred in the North in 1960, was also a factor.° 

Over the next year, the campaign yielded uneven 
results. It certainly had no positive impact on the pro- 
ductivity of southern agriculture, although the 
shortfalls in output in the South had additional expla- 
nations. The region continued to be plagued by ad- 
verse weather, and there were other distracting factors 
such as Kampuchean commando raids, which Hanoi 
called ‘‘deep penetration raids,” into some of the most 
fertile areas of the Mekong delta. According to official 
claims, these raids during 1977-78 turned “almost all 
the villages lying along the border of Kien Giang Prov- 
ince. ..into wilderness.” Villages in other provinces 
were affected as well. Some 40,000 persons were said 
to have been dislocated, leaving more than 100,000 
hectares to lie fallow, while the SRV became host to 
120,000 refugees from Kampuchea."° 

In February 1979, Vo Chi Cong, who in the mean- 
while had become Minister of Agriculture, was re- 
placed at this post by Nguyen Ngoc Triu, a Central 
Committee member only since 1976. But as Chairman 
of the Central Committee Department for the Trans- 
formation of Agriculture as well as of the Committee 


7For more detailed discussion, see David Elliott, ‘Vietnam: 
Institutional Development in a Time of Crisis,’ Southeast Asian Affairs 
1979, Singapore, Heinemann Educational Books (Asia), Ltd., 1980, 
pp. 350-55. The paragraph in the text draws heavily upon this source. 

8 At the Fourth Congress, Political Bureau member Pham Hung, 
speaking on policy toward the South, noted that the North's earlier 
accomplishments, combined with peace, independence, and 
unification, had enabled ‘‘the southern provinces to promptly catch up 
with and match the north in socialism. The economy of our entire 
country will, by the end of the second 5-year plan [1976-80], have the 
necessary conditions to be thoroughly unified on the basis of 
advancing toward large-scale socialist production. ... In reforming the 
former economy and building large-scale socialist production in the 
southern provinces, in the coming years the problem of first importance 
is to actively reform the former production relations and build new, 
socialist production relations. .. .’’ Radio Hanoi, Dec. 17, 1976, in 
FBIS-APA, Dec. 27, 1976. 

’Nguyen Duy Trinh, ‘‘Hold Firm to the Relationship Between 
Transformation and Construction in Our Country’s Socialist 
Revolution,” Tap chi Cong san, January 1978, p. 18. 

10"°Communique of the Commission of Inquiry into PRC Aggression,” 
Vietnam News Agency (Hanoi), Aug. 31, 1979, in FB/S-APA, Sept. 5, 
1979. 


for the Transformation of Southern Agriculture, Cong 
remained the leading voice on agricultural policy for 
the entire country. 

At a review conference in April on agricultural trans- 
formation in the Mekong delta, Cong reported that 
nearly 16 percent of the land and 18.5 percent of 
peasant families in this area had been brought into 
“collective production organizations.’’'' In some 
provinces, these proportions were as high as 30 per- 
cent; in others, as low as 2 percent. The difference in 
rates of progress stemmed from the great variety of 
local conditions with which the movement had to 
cope. In localities that had been under the control of 
revolutionary forces throughout the war, the availabil- 
ity of cadres and favorable popular attitudes made it 
possible to skip some introductory steps and advance 
quickly through others to the formation of coopera- 
tives. But where peasants had become habituated to 
“individual cultivation” or where cadre resources were 
unavailable, progress was slow. It turned out to be 
Slow, too, in provinces such as Binh-Tri-Thien, where 
local cadres had put down deep roots in their com- 
munities and were reluctant to lead a campaign for 
change. It also tended to be slow in provinces heavily 
populated by the Hoa Hao, a religious sect that had 
resisted the party ever since the late 1940's. “The 
cooperativization movement,” said Cong, “‘has not yet 
become popular among the peasants. It has been ac- 
tive only in certain areas and has not yet become 
wide-spread.” If this situation continued, he added, 
“we are not likely to achieve the goal of basically com- 
pleting cooperativization activities by 1980.” 

Whereas in mid-1977 a grand strategy for the politi- 
cal and economic integration of the South had dic- 
tated collectivization, concern for the SRV’s security 
now dominated Cong’s report. The target date for 
completion remained the same, but uneven progress 
in the context of the Chinese threat and the implica- 
tions of that threat for the SRV’s internal stability made 
the accomplishment of this goal an urgent require- 
ment. It was necessary to push the movement in the 
South, Cong declared, in order to stabilize production 
and to organize the rural population for the purpose of 
strengthening national defense. Collectivization would 
likewise enhance the capacity of communities to re- 
form and absorb ‘‘members of the former puppet army 
and government and to re-educate bad elements.” 
The sooner southern peasants were collectivized, the 
sooner they would have a stake in the socialist system 
and cease to provide “operational bases’’ for ‘‘coun- 


11 Broadcast in installments over Radio Ho Chi Minh City, May 14, 
15, 18, and 28, 1979, in FBIS-APA, May 17, 18, and 31, 1979. 
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Workers at an irrigation project on a state farm some 
70 kilometers outside of Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon). 


— Matthew Naythons/Liaison. 


terrevolutionary elements.” But Cong remained ada- 
mantly opposed to the use of coercion to achieve 
these ends and condemned local party and state or- 
gans that had allowed coercion to occur. 

The drive to conclude the basic stages of collectivi- 
zation throughout the South by 1980 involved some 
tension with the party’s commitment to an orderly, 
voluntary process largely under the supervision of 
local citizens recruited during the movement. Cadres 
charged with pushing the movement were bound to 
feel that they could meet the target only by intimida- 
tion or perfunctory efforts. By late 1979, more than 30 
percent of peasant households in the Mekong delta 
and ‘almost all’’ peasant households in central Viet- 
nam were reported to have joined production collec- 
tives or agricultural cooperatives,'*? but this achieve- 
ment was marred by ‘‘violation of the principles of 
mutually beneficial voluntariness,” ‘‘a tendency to re- 
sort to drastic administrative measures to force peas- 


_————_ 


12 Report by Le Thanh Nghi to the National Assembly, Vietnam News 
Agency, Dec. 25, 1979, in FBIS-APA, Jan. 10, 1980. 
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ants to join collectives,” and “hastiness in attaining 
high results.” In reflection of the revived interest of 
party leaders in boosting agricultural output, if neces- 
sary at the expense of ideological purity, “negativism 
in production” was attributed to poorly conceived in- 
centive policies.'* 

The other sector of the economy in the South that 
needed integration—commerce—was in some ways 
an even greater challenge for the party than agricul- 
ture. Before 1975, the party organization in the South 
had never administered any cities, where commerce 
was concentrated. War and revolution, instead of re- 
moving obstacles to socialist-oriented change as they 
had in agriculture, had only enlarged the classes 
whose interests were incompatible with socialism. 
Lacking adequate cadre resources and heavily de- 
pendent upon private initiative for economic recovery, 
the regime had little choice at first but to limit changes 
to the rounding-up of “‘comprador bourgeoisie’’—i.e., 
wealthy merchants who had parlayed war-profiteering 
into sectoral monopolies—and to attempts (largely 
unsuccessful) to control prices, speculative hoarding, 
and black marketeering.'* Only gradually did the state 
take over construction and transportation, form joint 
enterprises with the larger manufacturing concerns, 
organize consumer and marketing cooperatives, and 
set up shops and distribution under its control. By 
1978, these measures had brought a large segment of 
southern commerce under state management or in- 
fluence, but an undetermined amount of commerce, 
primarily in Ho Chi Minh City, remained beyond effec- 
tive control because of the enterprising efforts of small 
traders, who were predominantly from the Chinese or 
“Hoa” minority. 

Up to this point, the policy on commerce had been 
modeled after that carried out in the North in 
1954-57, but it had not proved as effective with the 
South’s much larger and more complex commercial 
sector. Therefore, in March 1978, a “Communique on 
Private Trade” ordered the complete and immediate 
abolition of trade carried on by ‘‘bourgeois trades- 
men.’’'® 

The communique reiterated charges against private 
traders that had been made ever since 1975. The con- 
tinued existence of a sizable free market alongside the 
socialist one, according to the communique, encour- 


er 


13Speech by Vo Chi Cong at a conference on collectivization in 
former Mekong delta provinces, broadcast over Radio Hanoi, Sept. 5, 
1979, in FBIS-APA, Sept. 13, 1979. 

14For further discussion, see William S. Turley, “Urban 
Transformation in South Vietnam,” Pacific Affairs (Vancouver, British 
Columbia), Winter 1976-77, pp. 607-24. 

15For the text, see Radio Ho Chi Minh City, Mar. 23, 1978, in 
FBIS-APA, Mar. 27, 1978. 
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A sidewalk “flea market” in Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon) 
in early 1978. 


—Jean-Claude Labbé/Gamma-Liaison. 


aged speculation, black marketeering, and hoarding, 
to the detriment of price stability and state purchasing 
operations. Private traders capitalized on shortages to 
peddle stolen, smuggled, and illicitly manufactured 
goods; ‘‘enriched” themselves; and thus perpetuated 
inequalities of wealth. Traders corrupted state cadres 
and then used “this very corruption to denigrate the 
new regime.’’'® 

Many traders, especially what the communique 
called small merchants, were simply individuals with 
no alternative employment (except in the New Eco- 
nomic Zones in the countryside, to which they were 
loathe to move) who were trying to make a living within 
the cracks of an economy of scarcity.17 But the com- 


16 |bid. 

'7Since 1975, it was claimed, the number of small traders in the 
South, particularly in Ho Chi Minh City, had actually increased. Many 
traders were making a minimal livelihood, and of these, “the majority 
supported and followed the revolution.’’ Do Muoi, ‘Push Socialist 
Transformation of Privately Operated Capitalist Industry and 
Commerce in the South,” Tap chi Cong san, May 1978, p. 57. 


bined effects of their activities were to thwart state 
plans, to mock egalitarian ideals, and to undermine 
popular respect for the socialist system. However con- 
stricted the free market, it held potential for the re- 
generation of capitalism and, by affording peasants an 
alternative to compulsory sales to the state, under- 
mined the cooperativization campaign then under 
way. 

Private trade was abolished by physical seizures of 
goods, commodities, and business facilities. The as- 
sets of “bourgeois tradesmen” were absorbed by state 
enterprises, while according to the communique, 
“progressive bourgeois tradesmen who formerly 
served the revolution,” especially those with technical 
and professional skills, stood a good chance of finding 
employment in the state trade sector. ‘Small mer- 
chants” were exempt from expropriation until em- 
ployment could be found for them—which could 
mean relocation to a New Economic Zone. The com- 
munique implicitly acknowledged that the effects 
would fall most heavily on one ethnic group (the 
Chinese) and, foreseeing the international response, 
warned against conducting the campaign in a way that 
would leave the regime open to a charge of discrimi- 
nation: ; 


The city people’s committee reminds everyone that the 
policy... will be carried out in a unified manner 
throughout the city and all southern provinces, re- 
gardless of nationality or religion. Our people must 
remain vigilant against all reactionary plots to distort 
this policy and to divide our laboring people. 


There is little evidence that the abolition of private 
trade was a deliberate attempt to provoke an exodus 
of Chinese for reasons of security or racial antipathy. 
The campaign addressed long-standing problems, it 
was part of the party’s larger strategy of socialist trans- 
formation, it was consistent with the objectives and 
methods of the Five-Year Plan, it implemented impor- 
tant tenets of party doctrine, a Political.Bureau resolu- 
tion in May 1976 and subsequent statements by party 
leaders had foreshadowed it, and there was precedent 
for it in the history of the North.'® Refugee testimony 
confirms that the campaign was conducted for the 
most part without discrimination between Vietnamese 
and Chinese and that Chinese felt more strongly moti- 


'®The campaign to socialize private industry and commerce in the 
North had been most intense in 1957-58, in conjunction with the 
parallel movement to collectivize agriculture. By late 1960, 100 percent 
of private industry, 98 percent of private commerce, 88 percent of 
handicrafts workers, and 45 percent of all small traders in the North’s 
urban centers had been socialized or drawn into some form of 
(continued on page 49) 
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Closed shops in the Chinese section of Ho Chi Minh City (Saigon) in July 1978 after issuance of a government 


decree limiting private trade. 


vated to leave than did Vietnamese because Chinese 
feared persecution in the event of war with China.'? 
The first major exodus in the spring of 1978 was from 
the North, not the South, and came in response to war 
rumors which SRV authorities attempted to still. 
Although it anticipated hostile reaction from the 
West, Hanoi seems to have been genuinely surprised 
by the intensity with which its avowedly Marxist- 
Leninist neighbor denounced the abolition of private 
trade as an anti-Chinese measure. When, after the 
SRV’s admission to the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CMEA) on June 29, Beijing suspended its 
US$300-million aid program, the Vietnamese con- 


cooperative production. Nguyen Duy Trinh, ‘Hold Firm to the 
Relationship,” p. 18. 

But the campaign had been much easier to execute in the North than 
it was to prove to be in the South because the cities in the North had 
been relatively small, the scale of commerce even in Hanoi, primarily 
an administrative center, had been modest, and the organizational 
resources had been substantial. Despite this fact, the regime had still 
found it expedient for both economic and diplomatic reasons to tolerate 
the private commercial activities, minor black marketeering, and 
smuggling across the Chinese border by which families in the North’s 
small Chinese community managed to earn significantly higher 
incomes than average. (The Chinese were also exempt from the draft.) 
About 1970, however, Hanoi began urging Chinese residents to adopt 
Vietnamese citizenship, and it sharply accelerated this effort in May 
1978, when a simultaneous campaign against corruption caused many 
northern Chinese to foresee the end of their economic privileges and 
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—Jean-Claude Labbé/Liaison. 


cluded that they had more to gain than to lose by en- 
couraging the departures. 


National Economic Performance 


The emphasis on transforming production relations, 
however, ran afoul of poor economic performance. For 
a time, party leaders blamed economic shortcomings 
on natural calamities and objective structural defects 
over which the regime had limited control. They ap- 
parently did not believe that the emphasis on trans- 
formation was itself to blame, if only because in the 


therefore to flee. On the Chinese in the North, see Charles Benoit, 
“Vietnam's Boat People,” unpublished manuscript, September 1979. 
The campaign in the South was if anything behind schedule. At the 
National Assembly meeting in January 1977, Le Thanh Nghi had said 
that the “pressing issue” for the South that year was ‘to rapidly 
advance socialist transformation in circulation and distribution.” 
Speech to the National Assembly, as broadcast by Radio Hanoi, 
Jan. 17, 1977, in FBIS-APA, Jan. 27, 1977. The sharpness of the 
crackdown in the spring of 1978 was simply a reaction to the failure of 
preceding measures to make sufficient inroads against the South's 
private commercial sector. 
19Qn these and related points concerning the exodus, see Benoit, 
loc. cit., and Gareth Porter, “Vietnam's Ethnic Chinese and the 
Sino-Vietnamese Conflict,’ paper presented at the 1980 annual 
meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, Washington, DC, 
Mar. 21-23, 1980. 
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absence of large capital resources they believed they 
had little choice but to stress an organizational ap- 
proach. But unremitting difficulties, exacerbated by 
the conflicts with Kampuchea and China, forced them 
to reassess certain aspects of this approach in terms 
of the country’s immediate material needs rather than 
in terms of their long-range development goals. 

It was apparent by the Central Committee’s fifth 
plenum in July 1978 that performance in many sec- 
tors of the economy would fall short of the Five-Year 
Plan targets. Speaking to the National Assembly in 
late December 1978, Vice Premier Le Thanh Nghi, 
Chairman of the State Planning Commission, noted 
that significant gains in a few areas, sometimes ex- 
ceeding plan targets, were more than offset by 
shortfalls in others.2° Industrial production suffered 
generally from poor management; from shortages of 
raw materials, accessories, and energy; and from un- 


20 Report by Le Thanh Nghi to the National Assembly, Vietnam News 
Agency, Dec. 23, 1978, in FBIS-APA, Jan. 23, 1979, Supplement. 
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A Vietnamese casualty in the fighting along the Vietname 


derutilization of the labor force. In agriculture, the gap 
between production and consumption had widened 
rather than narrowed. According to Nghi, the reasons 
for these disappointing results were the country’s 
weak economic base at the start, the lingering effects 
of war, economic distortions left by the ‘‘neocolonialist 
regime,” the sharpening conflict with Kampuchea over 
the preceding year, and two consecutive years of bad 
weather that matched the worst in history. The storms 
and floods, he held, had been largely responsible for 
holding food production to 3 million tons below 
minimum consumption requirements and for reducing 
cattle herds by 20 percent. 

In these circumstances, Hanoi had little choice but 
to revise its priorities for the remainder of the plan 
period in favor of agriculture, although the basic 
methods and many objectives of the plan remained 
intact. This revision of priorities must have been ac- 
cepted with chagrin by leaders who had hoped that 
investment capital could be shifted from agriculture to 
industry as the plan progressed. 
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Le Thanh Nghi (second from right), Vietnam Communist Party Political Bureau member and then Chairman of 
Vietnam’s Planning Commission, meets with Soviet Premier A.N. Kosygin (far left) in Moscow in July 1978. 


By the end of 1979, the situation had grown worse. 
Capital construction was slowing down, despite the 
fact that only 281 out of 774 “key and high priority 
projects” had been completed since 1976. Owing to 
construction delays, many nominally finished projects 
were operating at a fraction of capacity and returning 
little or no capital.2" A year-end report on industrial 
production noted that gross industrial output in 1979, 
showing the effects of destruction, diversion of re- 
sources, and loss of foreign aid and supplies caused 
by the conflicts with Kampuchea and China, was just 
equal to what it had been in 1978. (Nevertheless, this 
source Indicated that industrial output had been ex- 
pected to decline, suggesting the leaders’ willingness 
to bear even more serious costs to sustain their inter- 
national policies. )?? 

The problems of agriculture were still more grave. 
Le Thanh Nghi, again citing the seemingly endless 
cycle of drought and flood as the main source of diffi- 
culty, noted that production of foodstuffs had in- 
creased only 19.5 percent since 1975, even though 
that had been a year of low output and since then an 


21 Editorial, Nhan dan (Hanoi), Dec. 18, 1979, in FBIS-APA, Dec. 21, 
1979. 
22 Radio Hanoi, Dec. 26, 1979, in FBIS-APA, Jan. 2, 1980. 
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Nhan dan confirmed that the deficit in foodstuffs was 
continuing to run at 3 million metric tons a year and 
that per capita food consumption had declined.** In 
fiscal 1978-79, the SRV imported 2.1 million metric 
tons of foodstuffs from the Soviet Union alone.*° 


the country had ‘‘too little foreign exchange to pay our 
creditors,”” these procurements severely limited pur- 
chases of supplies and capital goods desperately 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


additional 1.1 million hectares had been brought 


under cultivation.?* An editorial in the party organ 


Coming at a time when by Hanoi’s own admission 


needed for development in all sectors.2® The entire 


economy seemed on the verge of lapsing into worse 


poverty and dependency. 

Circumstances no longer permitted the revision of 
plan goals downward without questioning of the plan’s 
basic premises. Organization and incentives now had 


to share responsibility with weather and war for bad 


performance. The international situation, too, was a 


23Report by Le Thanh Nghi, Vietnam News Agency, Dec. 25, 1979, 
loc. cit. 

24Nhan dan, Oct. 9, 1979, in FBIS-APA, Oct. 11, 1979. 

25 Agence France-Presse (Hong Kong), Oct. 11, 1979, in FBIS-APA, 
Oct. 11, 1979. 

26 Editorial, Nhan dan, Oct. 10, 1979, in FB/S-APA, Oct. 16, 1979. 
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factor in the setting-aside of long-term objectives in 
order to meet the immediate need for production in- 
creases. The overriding importance of defense was 
underscored when General Vo Nguyen Giap, rather 
than Premier Pham Van Dong, presented the govern- 
ment report to the National Assembly in May 1979.?’ 
All aspects of economic development, said Giap, had 
to be subordinated to national defense. It was neces- 
sary to ‘race against time” during peace to “acceler- 
ate economic construction” for this purpose. 

In agriculture, the focus turned to the inability of the 
state grain-purchasing system to extract adequate 
supplies from rural areas to feed the urban popula- 
tion, workers, and the troops then in Kampuchea or 
defending the northern border.*® The system worked 
poorly because peasants had little motivation to pro- 
duce more than they could consume. Lacking con- 
sumer goods to buy with the proceeds of surplus pro- 
duction, peasants turned what surplus they did pro- 
duce into alcohol, hog feed, and sales on the black 
market. The leadership could have recommended 
strengthening the extractive apparatus or using force, 
as the Soviet regime had done during the period of 
War Communism, but such an approach was beyond 
the state’s capacity, especially in the South, and 
would only have shifted the hardship from city to 
country without increasing output. It followed that a 
solution had to be found in the revision of incentives 
and the removal of obstacles to individual initiative 
and circulation of goods. 

This solution emerged from the sixth plenum of the 
Central Committee, in the summer of 1979. The 
plenum focused on the “unnecessary confusion” in 
the local handicrafts and consumer goods industries 
owing to excessive haste in the recent past to bring 
them under centralized state management, and em- 
phasized the need to mobilize all productive forces in 
addition to those already socialized.*° “‘If,’’ the resolu- 
tion said, ‘“‘some type of state-produced goods can 
now be better produced and developed by the handi- 
crafts and artisan industry and private capitalists, they 
must be boldly assigned to the latter. The organiza- 
tional forms of production must not be fixed.’ The 
resolution in effect halted further socialization of these 
sectors and revised supply, marketing, and banking 
procedures so as to stimulate private production. One 
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of the first steps taken to implement the resolution 
was to remove the control stations set up earlier 
throughout the South to check ‘“‘dishonest mer- 
chants.’’°° The stations, manned by poorly trained, 
sometimes overzealous, and often corrupt cadres, had 
impeded the flow of goods and stirred popular re- 
sentment.?' 

By removing the stations and in other ways 
stimulating the production and circulation of con- 
sumer goods, the government sought to ‘‘buy” the ag- 
ricultural output it could not obtain by organizational 
means alone. The approach invited comparison with 
Lenin's New Economic Policy, despite significant dif- 
ferences of context (the SRV was still at war, and most 
of its economy was already collectivized). 


Condition of the Party 


There is probably no doubt in the minds of SRV 
leaders that their problems could be more success- 
fully addressed by organizational means if the party 
were not, from their point of view, in so poor a condi- 
tion. Not long after the war ended, the party press 
began to report widespread corruption, avoidance of 
responsibility, indiscipline, bureaucratic detachment, 
resort to oppressive techniques, and general ineffi- 
ciency among cadres at all levels.*? These difficulties 
have persisted in spite of a succession of campaigns 
attacking them. 

Many problems have resulted from poor training, 
unfamiliarity with peacetime priorities, and organiza- 
tional distortions left by war. Another cause of difficul- 
ties has been the predominance in leadership and 
management ranks of older cadres who are set in their 
ways, who lack sufficient technical training to carry 
out the new tasks assigned by the Five-Year Plan, and 
who, owing to past sacrifices for the revolution, are 
now often weak, sick, and absent from their posts. “In 
not a few central and province level organs,” it was 
reported in early 1978, one half to one third of the 
leadership and management cadres would be eligible 
for retirement in three to five years.** At lower levels, 
there has been a decline in morale, motivation, and 
ethics that has eroded interpersonal solidarity and 
damaged the bases of trust and cooperation. Accord- 
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ing to an article in Tap chi Cong san in October 1979, 
“Communists loved and protected one another of 
necessity during the war,” but ‘‘a number of individu- 
als’ found this mutual devotion difficult to sustain 
when they shifted to peacetime administration.** Such 
individuals tended to become “divorced from reality 
and the people,” “degenerate and debauched,” and 
more concerned with competition for “profits and so- 
cial titles’’ than with cooperation for the common 
good. Furthermore, cadres whose careers had stag- 
nated while they had languished in the jails of the 
non-Communist government in the South were jealous 
of comrades whose careers had experienced no such 
interruption. 

It was inevitable that cadre problems would be most 
severe in the South. There the supply of locally re- 
cruited cadres was shortest, the demands on the ad- 
ministrative structure were heaviest, the justifications 
for violating procedure seemed strongest, and the op- 
portunities for corruption were greatest. The intracta- 
bility of these problems was evident in the decision of 
the Ho Chi Minh City People’s Council in December 
1979 to launch still another campaign against 
“negativism, bureaucracy, officialism, thievery, bribery 
and...oppression of the masses...[,] sabo- 
tage .. .[,] speculative hoarding, smuggling and hoo- 
liganism.”*° In promulgating this decision, the council 
revealed that some cadres at “high echelons” had in- 
tervened to obstruct proceedings against corrupt indi- 
viduals, while others had “persecuted their denounc- 
ers.’ Collusion among cadres at all levels to cover up 
each other’s thievery, bribery, and extortion was a 
major obstacle to correction.*® And there was fear that 
the contagion would spread as the South took its odd 
revenge: ‘Because of the ‘interaction’ between the two 
parts of our country, the vestiges of the blatant prac- 
tice of bribery left behind by the neocolonialist system 
in the southern society have invaded the North.’’’’ 

One of the party’s principal problems in the South 
has been its relatively small size there. Party member- 
ship probably was not more than 200,000 at the war’s 
end and in mid-1978 stood at 273,000, about 1.3 
percent of the South’s population.*® This figure con- 
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trasted with a total party membership at the time of 
the Fourth Congress of 1,533,500, or 3.13 percent of 
the total population. Northern membership was then 
about 6.3 percent of the North’s population.*® The 
Small size of the party organization in the South was 
attributable to combat deaths, assassination, impris- 
onment, and the difficulty between 1965 and 1975 of 
finding people who were willing to risk such fates 
among that portion of the population that was suscep- 
tible to mobilization. 

It was this condition of limited party membership 
that required Hanoi to send large numbers of northern 
party and state cadres to the South in 1975. But the 
assignment of personnel (and some ‘‘regroupees”’ of 
Southern origin who had lived in the North since 
1954) could only be a stop-gap measure, as it de- 
pleted resources needed in the North and risked a 
backlash in the South. Nonetheless, the Fourth Con- 
gress stressed the need to recruit cautiously, because 
of unfavorable social conditions.*° The peasantry was 
not yet collectivized, even poor peasants and farm la- 
borers were still dominated by the “‘small-producer 
mentality,” and the intelligentsia was overwhelmingly 
bourgeois. Thus, there was fear that ‘‘reactionaries 
and spies” would infiltrate the party. 

To southern cadres, these guidelines must have 
seemed to legitimize the prejudices that they held 
against that part of the population which in their view 
had been implicated in the effort to exterminate them. 
Recruitment of new members proceeded very slowly 
because these cadres tended to disqualify candidates 
on the basis of extremely tenuous connections to the 
old Saigon government, citing the “complex” situation 
to justify elaborate screening procedures and impos- 
sibly high standards for political reliability. According 
to an article in the party theoretical journal in 1978, 
potentially valuable assets such as ‘‘the former re- 
gime’s scientific and technical cadres and intellectu- 
als’ were going unexploited.*’ The effect of denying 
membership to anyone who had had any connection 
whatsoever with the former government, the journal 
pointed out, would be the permanent underdevelop- 
ment of the party organization in the South because 
“very few families did not have one or more of their 
members in the puppet army and administration.” 

Throughout the country, the party has suffered from 
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disorganization, inadequate education levels, neglect 
of the preparation and recruitment of new members, 
and failure to weed out substandard members. To try 
to restore the party to health, the Central Committee 
Secretariat in May 1979 announced a campaign to in- 
tensify party development work. The campaign was to 
culminate in a general review and requalification of 
members, i.e., a purge, extending into 1980.*? Al- 
though this and related pronouncements drew a 
parallel with the campaign to recruit a “Ho Chi Minh 
class” of party members in 1970, the present cam- 
paign seems more systematic and far-reaching. 

As the Secretariat observed in launching the cam- 
paign, many hamlets, factories, military units, and 
schools, especially in southern and mountainous re- 
gions, still lacked party chapters. The unevenness of 
the party’s geographic and functional distribution 
translated into uneven performance in the implemen- 
tation of orders. 

The party also suffered from chronological uneven- 
ness, the result of “massive recruitment” in one period 
(the party doubled in size from 1965 to 1975) followed 
by ‘sluggish recruiting” in the next.** According to 
Tap chi Cong san, “very many” basic-level party or- 
gans had failed in the preceeding 10 years to recruit a 
single new member, and in some localities upwards of 
70 percent of these organs had conducted no party 
development work.** The result, in the words of the 
Secretariat’s directive, was an “inordinately high aver- 
age age of party members.” Actually, the problem was 
not so much the high average as the extreme shortage 
of members in the 18 to 30 range, which meant that 
the party soon would have difficulty replenishing its 
mid-level and leadership ranks with selected, experi- 
enced people.*® This was a problem to which veteran 
but otherwise unqualified senior members had con- 
tributed by ‘“‘obstinately holding on to their posi- 
tions, .. . obstructing the party’s efforts to absorb new 
vitality from society.’’*® 

Another kind of unevenness was the underrepre- 
sentation of important groups. Workers (cong nhan) 
accounted for only 8.8 percent of party membership; 
ethnic minorities, 9.6 percent; and women, 17 per- 
cent.*” Now that national independence and reunifica- 
tion had been achieved, it was time to erase the leg- 
acy of largely peasant-based struggles and to make 
the VCP a party of the proletariat in more than 
rhetoric. 
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And finally, there were elliptical references to party 
members who were ‘‘very courageous...in one 
struggle” but ‘cowardly or corrupt in a new one.’’*8 
These pointed to the singular lack of enthusiasm for 
the conflicts with China and Kampuchea among 
members who, after lifetimes of war, had found peace 
congenial. 

The Secretariat directed that party chapters be 
established in all basic-level organizations of society 
by the end of 1980. Recruitment of new members 
was to give priority to people who had been active in 
revolutionary movements during the war, to people in 
the South and mountainous areas, and to youth, 
women, and ethnic minorities. Special effort was to 
be made to recruit people between the ages of 18 
and 30 who were technical workers in factories, 
members of cooperatives or production collectives, 
military personnel, or students in colleges and 
vocational schools. 

The Secretariat further directed that all existing 
members be evaluated for political awareness, func- 
tional competence, and motivation, and, if found unfit, 
be reeducated or ejected from the party. Even “key 
cadres” were to be ‘‘decisively removed” if they were 
found to “have committed errors.’’*° The review proc- 
ess was completed in late 1979, and members who 
passed review began to receive membership cards on 
the party’s 50th anniversary, February 3, 1980. (This 
was the first time in the party’s history that it had used 
the device of distributing new cards to all qualified 
members to effect a purge.) Card No. 000001 was is- 
sued in memoriam to Ho Chi Minh, No. OO0002 went 
to Le Duan, and No. 000003 to Truong Chinh.°° 

Some indication of how many members may be 
dropped when this process is completed in late 1980 
appeared in a report in April 1980. In the nearly 12 
percent of all party organizations then finished with 
the campaign, ‘more than 80 percent of the mem- 
bers .. . were declared as qualified for receiving party 
membership cards.’’®' During the first quarter of 
1980, almost 70 percent of the new members were 
from military party organizations, and more than 90 
percent were 30 or younger.°? 
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Hoang Van Hoan, then a member of the Political 
Bureau of the Vietnam Workers’ Party, renamed the 
Vietnam Communist Party in December 1976, shown 
at the 11th Congress of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party in March 1976. 


— EUPRA. 


The Intraparty Debate 


The foregoing developments could not have oc- 
curred without provoking debate within the party; they 
also held potential for exacerbating its divisions. While 
there were already signs of a variety of frictions at the 
Fourth Congress, no party source has mentioned de- 
bate on the issue upon which it was obviously most 
difficult to achieve consensus—namely, the 
strengthening of ties with the Soviet Union at the risk 
of confrontation with China.S* Subsequent evidence 
suggests that some leaders refused to be reconciled 
with the majority position. Political Bureau member 
Hoang Van Hoan, a former ambassador to China, was 
divested of all his party posts, and four other former 
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emissaries to the People’s Republic of China (Ly Ban, 
Ngo Minh Loan, Ngo Thuyen, and Nguyen Trong Vinh) 
lost their seats on the Central Committee. Three indi- 
viduals with links to the minorities that straddle the 
China-Vietnam border (Chu Van Tan, Le Quang Ba, 
and Tran Dinh Tri) also were dropped from the Central 
Committee. 

Opposition to the international line did not com- 
pletely subside, however, as events following the fifth 
plenum in July 1978 made clear. By this time, the 
SRV had joined CMEA, China had suspended aid to 


the SRV, the final decision to invade Kampuchea had 


been reached, and Hanoi was about to sign a treaty of 


friendship and cooperation with Moscow. The move- 


ment toward confrontation was irreversible. Yet edito- 
rials still inveighed against unnamed ‘‘bourgeois 
nationalist” elements within the party who, under the 
influence of ‘“‘opportunists and reactionaries in the in- 
ternational revolutionary movement” (i.e. China), had 
strayed from the true path of proletarian inter- 
nationalism.°* China was ‘‘opportunistic’’ and 
“bourgeois nationalist’ because it went so far in pur- 


Suing its national interests, in opposition to the world 


revolution led by the Soviet Union, as to seek a tacit 


alliance with the United States, Japan, and Western 


Europe. “Opportunists” and “bourgeois nationalists” 
in the VCP obviously were party members who refused 


to accept one or a combination of the following: the 
growing dependence on the Soviet Union, the forcible 
overthrow of Pol Pot, the confrontation with China, 
and the alienation of non-Communist neighbors. 


The charge against this internal opposition was the 
most serious that could be made. One editorial, nam- 
ing three ‘‘traitors’”’ during the French colonial period, 
noted that ‘“‘no party engaged in revolutionary struggle 
has ever been able to avoid losses and betrayal by 
some people” and that a party “often has to leave be- 
hind or discard weak elements incapable of enduring 
trials or bent on giving up or betraying the cause.’’®® 
Thus, it was apparently felt necessary to suppress the 
Still strong dissent with the threat of a purge. 

A year later, Hoang Van Hoan deplaned at Karachi 
while en route to East Berlin and took the ‘Kissinger 
Trail” to Beijing, where he issued a lengthy rebuttal to 
Hanoi’s charge of Chinese duplicity. Shortly thereafter, 
Ly Ban, Tran Dinh Tri, Le Quang Ba, and Chu Van Tan 
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were reported to have been placed under house ar- 
rest.°° 

As the fifth plenum in July 1978 sought to impose 
unity on international issues, it also had to deal with 
the reappearance of dissent in domestic politics. 
From party commentary at the time, it appears that 
this dissent arose from the inability of many party 
members to adjust to new peacetime roles and from 
economic difficulties that provided these members an 
opportunity to vent their grievances against the party’s 
choice of a development model. The core of the dis- 
sent was in the large proportion of party members who 
had been recruited during the ‘national democratic” 
phase of the revolution (pre-1954 in the North and 
pre-1975 in the South), who were accustomed by ex- 
perience in that phase to be ‘“‘bourgeois patriotic” and 
were lacking in class consciousness, and who were 
mostly of rural, often middle-peasant, origin. Such 
cadres were inclined to ‘“‘“overemphasize the role of the 
peasantry and to deny the leadership of the working 
class,’’®’ or to hold the “counterscientific concept that 
the poorest social class is the most revolutionary one 
and that the communist party is the party of the poor 
and landless peasants.’’°® These views led many 
members to misinterpret or even deliberately subvert 
directives on building the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, centralizing management under the ‘‘people’s 
collective mastership,” distributing income according 
to labor, and proletarianizing the party. Clinging to 
“utopian” and “‘pseudosocialist” fantasies, they pre- 
ferred an agrarian road to socialism over the estab- 
lished line on developing industry, a long-range goal 
from which the leadership refused to swerve despite 
existing difficulties.°° 

While these issues highlighted the domestic tension 
between the party’s origins in largely peasant-based 
revolutionary struggles and the peacetime priorities of 
socialist industrialization, they were entwined with the 
debate over the international line. Criticisms of over- 
emphasis on the role of the peasantry appeared 
alongside attacks on “traitors” and suggested parallels 
with Chinese—or, more specifically, ‘‘Maoist’’ — 
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Key figures in the Vietnamese government in early 
1980: from left to right, Interior Minister Pham Hung, 
Premier Pham Van Dong, and Defense Minister Van 
Tien Dong. 


—Jean-Claude Labbé/Gamma-Liaison. 


positions that had long been discredited within the 
party. Although some members may have seized upon 
economic difficulties to intensify objections to the de- 
velopment model, the party majority obviously sought 
to stigmatize dissent with a Chinese association. It is 
inconceivable that the current purge is not intended in 
part to remove members who oppose or weakly sup- 
port the anti-China line and the long-term develop- 
ment strategy aimed at shifting the nation’s center of 
gravity from agriculture to industry and from peasants 
to workers. 

The terms of debate shifted, without significantly af- 
fecting the tensions discussed above, when the sixth 
plenum made changes in economic policy in 1979. 
These changes, it will be recalled, softened some of 
the emphasis on socialist transformation that had 
been quite marked since the acceleration of 
cooperativization in 1977 and the abolition of private 
trade in the South in 1978. While the modifications 
undoubtedly pleased individuals who believed priority 
had to be given to increasing production by whatever 
means worked, these modifications were opposed by 
those who remained dedicated to transforming pro- 
duction relations first. One might think that, given the 
circumstances, no cadre could persist in advocating 
the liquidation of any productive potential, but public 
explanations of the plenum resolution made clear that 
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opposition existed. “It is wrong,’’ Nhan dan 
editorialized, ‘to regard the sideline family economy 
and the other private activities...as the tail of 
capitalism, to oppose them to the interests of 
socialism and to seek ways to reduce or prohibit these 
activities.”®° Similarly, overstress on psychological as 
opposed to material incentives was criticized: 


Any tendency to regard attention to individual material 
incentives as inconducive to the working masses’ rev- 
olutionary zeal is erroneous. On the contrary, com- 
pletely ignoring the workers’ economic interests while 
emptily calling for revolutionary zeal is nothing more 
than the manifestation of an extremely dangerous kind 
of voluntarism.®' 


Thus, between the fifth and sixth plenums, the 
weight of opinion in the leadership shifted from em- 
phasizing socialist transformation to emphasizing im- 
mediate production increases at some cost to 
ideological purity, but support for this shift was not 
universal. No doubt this issue will be an important 
agenda item when circumstances permit a return to 
the earlier order of priorities. 


Leadership Changes 


In most Communist countries, developments as 
complex and divisive as those which the SRV has ex- 
perienced since 1976 would lead to major changes of 
leadership as a matter of course, and there is good 
reason to believe that the Vietnamese, no longer fac- 
ing a threat to national survival and now nearing a 
generational succession, will not continue to be im- 
mune to such changes. For the moment, however, the 
remarkable solidarity of the top leadership (which the 
singular Hoang Van Hoan affair served only to affirm) 
provides a foundation of stability and continuity, re- 
gardless of shuffles in responsibility or rank. The 
Political Bureau apparently still practices a consen- 
Sual style of decision-making, and alignments within 
the Bureau evidently still shift depending on the issue. 
In analyzing the SRV leadership, therefore, it remains 
essential to avoid assumptions about dichotomous 
factions, misleading labels for presumed ideological 
tendencies, and hasty conclusions. Furthermore, it is 
necessary to be cautious about imputing specific pol- 
icy positions to individuals or drawing relationships be- 
tween policy and personnel shifts, because in the 
SRV’s constricted policy process interpersonal ac- 
commodation often supersedes diametrical opposi- 
tion. The interpretation of leadership changes in the 


SRV must assume this process is complex and fluid 
yet held together by traditions of consensus and in- 
crementalism among top leaders. 

Early 1979 brought the first leadership changes of 
any consequence since the Fourth Congress in 1976, 
in the form of several new appointments in the SRV 
Council of Ministers.®? About the same time, there was 
speculation that so-called ‘‘pro-Soviet hard-liners” led 
by Le Duan were in the ascendancy and that the 
“moderate” Premier Pham Van Dong was about to be 
shunted aside by “‘promotion’’ to the Presidency, 
making way for Defense Minister Vo Nguyen Giap to 
become Premier and for Chief of Staff Van Tien Dung 
to replace Giap at Defense.®* The massive cabinet re- 
shuffle announced in February 1980 seemed to con- 
firm this prediction.** General Giap relinquished his 
post as Minister of Defense, which he had held con- 
tinuously since 1946 except for one brief interlude, 
but he remained a vice-premier and very active in im- 
portant state affairs. Dung was duly promoted to 
Minister of Defense. 

But speculation about future shifts and the motives 
for them should be regarded with skepticism. Pham 
Van Dong remains Premier (his position since 1955) 
without any decline in status, and though the death of 
Ton Duc Thang on March 30, 1980, left the Presi- 
dency vacant, the current Acting President and former 
head of the National Front for the Liberation of South 
Vietnam, Nguyen Huu Tho, could stay in this position 
as a symbol of regional solidarity.°° Moreover, General 
Giap seems an implausible candidate for the premier- 
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ranked second in the Political Bureau, just ahead of Dong, has chaired 
since 1960 and managed to use as a base of influence. If Dong is 
named Chairman of the Council, the problem then would be to 
compensate Chinh, who could make his own claim to the Council 
chairmanship. 
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A Vietnamese military delegation in Moscow on March 11, 1977: from left to right, Le Trong Tan, then Deputy 


Chief and now Chief of the General Staff of the People’s Army of Vietnam (PAVN); Soviet Defense Minister D.F. 
Ustinov; Vo Nguyen Giap, then Vietnamese Minister of Defense; Le Quang Hoa, then Deputy Chief of the Main 
Political Department of the PAVN; First Deputy USSR Defense Minister N.V. Ogarkov; Soviet Air Force Colonel 
General G.P. Skorikov; and First Deputy USSR Defense Minister V.G. Kulikov. 


ship, because of his personality and because of latent 
fears within the leadership of Bonapartism.°® 

If these shifts do occur, the top leaders’ conscious- 
ness of their mortality may play a larger role than dif- 
ferences over policy. Signs of a desire to groom suc- 
cessors were evident at the Fourth Congress, and the 
subsequent policy shifts have been made without dis- 
turbing party ranks. Moreover, the age factor grows 
inexorably in importance. With the 12 most senior 
Political Bureau members averaging 7O years of age 
and differing in age by only seven years, there is good 
reason to make way for younger men by “promoting”’ 
elder statesmen. Trying to explain the specific shift 
mentioned above in terms of age, however, is some- 
what dubious. While Dong at 74 is the oldest of the 
senior leaders, he is only two years older than Party 
Secretary-General Le Duan. Giap, at 68, is one of the 
youngest of the top leaders. (See Table 1.) 

The February 1980 cabinet changes affected 19 
people altogether. One potentially significant change 
was Vice-Premier Pham Hung’s appointment as Minis- 


6A volatile and brusque individual, Giap does not enjoy such broad 
trust among his colleagues as Dong. For a somewhat fanciful account 
of intraelite maneuvers that focuses on Giap’s political ambitions, see 
the interview with a former major in the SRV intelligence services by 
Jean-Louis Arnaud in Le Matin (Paris), Oct. 17 and 27-28, 1979. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


ter of Interior to replace Tran Quoc Hoan. Hoan had 
held the post since 1953. This change may have 
come about as the result of the Ministry of Interior’s 
inability to cope effectively with several internal secu- 
rity problems, especially the stubborn dissidence of 
ethnic minorities in southern central Vietnam. Cer- 
tainly, Pham Hung, a southern-born leader who 
headed the southern party organization from 1967 to 
1975, focused attention on security in the central 
highlands immediately upon taking office. But official 
Vietnamese sources claimed Hoan’s health was the 
primary consideration.®’ 

Another suggestive cluster of changes involved the 
State Planning Commission. In all, five men lost or 
gained positions in the Commission. The longtime 
chairman, Le Thanh Nghi, and his assistant, Nguyen 
Huu Mai, were removed from their posts; Vice- 
Chairman Nguyen Lam was promoted to the chair- 
manship; and two men of essentially ‘“‘technocratic”’ 
persuasion were named vice-chairmen. These 
changes may have reflected disenchantment with 
Nghi, but it is noteworthy that he presented the gov- 
ernment’s economic report to the National Assembly 


67 Agence France-Presse (Hong Kong), Apr. 1, 1980, in FB/S-APA, 
Apr. 1, 1980. 
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Table 1. Members of the Vietnam Communist Party’s Political Bureau and Their Responsibilities 
(as of June 1980) 


(Year of birth) 
Full members 


Le Duan 
(1908) 


Truong Chinh 
(1908) 


Pham Van Dong 
(1906) 


Pham Hung 
(1912) 


Le Duc Tho 
(1910) 


Vo Nguyen Giap 
(1912) 

Nguyen Duy Trinh 
(1910) 


Le Thanh Nghi 
(1911) 


Van Tien Dung 
(1917) 


Tran Quoc Hoan 
(1910) 


Le Van Luong 
(1910) 


Nguyen Van Linh 
(1913) 


Vo Chi Cong 
(1912) 


Chu Huy Man 
(1920) 


To Huu 
(1920) 


Alternate members 


Vo Van Kiet® 
(not available) 


Do Muoi 
(1910) 


Position in central party organs 


Secretariat 
of the VCP 


Secretary- 
General 


Member 


Member 


Member? 


Member 


VCP Central 
Committee 
Dept. headed 


Legislation; 
Research on 
Party History 


Organization 


Agricultural 


Transformation 


Science and 
Education 


Central 
Military Party 
Committee 


Deputy 
Secretary 


Secretary 


Deputy 
Secretary 


Deputy 
Secretary; 
head, Control 
Committee 


Position in the central government 


N. Assembly 


Standing 


Committee 


Chairman 


Council of 
Ministers 


Premier 


Vice-Premier; 


Minister of 
Interior 


Vice-Premier 


Vice-Premier 


Minister of 
National 
Defense 


Vice-Premier 


Vice-Premier 


National 
Defense 
Council 


Member 


Member 


Vice- 
Chairman 


Member 


Member 


Member 


Member 


Other positions 


President, Central 
Committee for 
Educational Reform 


Secretary, Hanoi 
Party Committee 


President, Vietnam 
Confederation of 
Trade Unions 


Chairman, Committee 
for Transformation 
of Southern Agric. 


Vice-President, CC 
for Educ. Reform 


Secretary, 
Ho Chi Minh City 
Party Committee 


Chairman, Central 
Committee for 
Transformation of 
Industry and Trade 


@Nghi and Hoan recently have ceased to be cited as members of the Secretariat and may have been dropped from it. See Vietnam News Agency (hereafter, VNA), June 20, 
1980, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: Asia and Pacific (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-APA), June 20, 1980; and VNA, June 20, 1980, in 
FBIS-APA. June 25, 1980. 

>VNA, May 21, 1980, in FB/S-APA, May 22, 1980, referred to him as a full Political Bureau member, but so far there has been no other report which would confirm this 
promotion from alternate member. 

SOURCES: VNA, Dec. 15, 1978, in FBIS-APA, Dec. 21, 1978; VNA, Aug. 25, 1979, in FBIS-APA, Aug. 29, 1979; Radio Hanoi, Feb. 19, 1980, in FBIS-APA, Feb. 21, 1980; 
name list of state funeral committee for President Ton Duc Thang, as broadcast by Radio Hanoi, Mar. 30, 1980, in FB/S-APA, Mar. 31, 1980; report on memorial services for 
President Ton Duc Thang, Radio Hanoi, Apr. 3, 1980, in FB/S-APA, Apr. 3, 1980; and VNA, May 21, 1980, in FB/S-APA, May 22, 1980. 
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in December 1979 and has continued to speak on de- 
velopment policy. Moreover, the new appointees have 
not articulated any major modifications of long-range 
goals or strategy. 

Health quite likely was a factor in the departure of 
Nguyen Duy Trinh from his posts as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and vice-premier. Trinh was replaced 
by Nguyen Co Thach, who already had taken over 
many of Trinh’s duties the preceding year as Minister 
of State for Foreign Affairs, attached to the Premier’s 
Office. Trinh also may have wished to return to party 
organization work in connection with the campaign to 
rebuild the party. 

Other changes in the state structure involved mainly 
exchanges of portfolios. What significance they might 
have is even more speculative. 

In the army, Giap’s departure and Dung’s promotion 
opened the position of Chief of the General Staff for Le 
Trong Tan, a Soviet- and East German-trained profes- 
Sional officer who had been deputy commander of 
armed forces in the South for much of the war against 
the United States. Tan also was promoted to the rank 
of colonel general at this time. Chu Huy Man, Tan’s 
political officer in the final campaign of the war in the 
South and head of the Army’s General Political Direc- 
torate since the Fourth Congress, was accorded the 
rank of senior general, equal in status to Giap, Dung, 
and Hoan Van Thai.®® 

Though it may seem such sweeping changes should 
have important political implications, the foolhardiness 
of inferring much from them is evident in the fact that 
few parallel changes occurred in the party. The order 
of precedence in the Political Bureau (as shown in 
Table 1) remains the same as it was at the Fourth 
Congress, except that Van Tien Dung has leapfrogged 
over Tran Quoc Hoan. To Huu and possibly Vo Van 
Kiet have been promoted from alternate to full mem- 
bership.®° The political ambiguity is underlined by the 
case of To Huu. Though made a full Political Bureau 
member and vice-premier in February, he was re- 
placed by Hoan Tung, the editor of Nhan dan, as 
Chairman of the Central Committee’s Propaganda and 
Ideological Education Department and apparently no 
longer occupies the seat on the Secretariat that he 
held at the Fourth Congress. Likewise, Le Thanh Nghi, 
no longer Chairman of the State Planning Commis- 
sion, and Tran Quoc Hoan, no longer Minister of 
Interior, both won seats on the Secretariat subsequent 
to the Fourth Congress, and may still hold them. At 


68 Agence France-Presse (Hong Kong), Jan. 31, 1980, in FB/S-APA, 
Jan. 31, 1980. 

69lbid., and Vietnam News Agency, May 21, 1980, in FB/S-APA, 
May 22, 1980. 


the level of the Central Committee, it is equally difficult 
to determine the precise significance of reassignments 
of party responsibilities. 

About the only patterns that can be discerned in the 
foregoing leadership changes (and a few others at 
lower levels, not discussed here) are the gravitation of 
power toward leaders who are likely to give consistent 
Support to the policies of Le Duan. Advances also 
were made by leaders who had key roles in the plan- 
ning and execution of the war for reunification. Since 
Le Duan was perhaps the most persistent advocate 
among top party leaders of forcible reunfication, there 
is a great deal of overlap between the two groups. It is 
not inconceivable that a mutual regard built up among 
those men while they were jointly arguing for particu- 
lar strategies during that war has become mutual sup- 
port in postwar politics. If these observations are jus- 
tified, they point to consolidation rather than erosion 
of support for the basic principles enunciated at the 
Fourth Congress. Thus, they indicate continuity rather 
than change in the fundamentals of both international 
and domestic policy. 


The Future 


Despite adjustments such as those adopted at the 
sixth plenum, the VCP remains committed to the con- 
struction of a modern, industrialized socialist state 
based on adaptation of the post-1960 East European 
and Soviet models. It will revise its priorities to reflect 
this commitment as soon as conditions permit. This 
long-range goal implies, internationally, continuing 
dependence on the Soviet Union and therefore con- 
frontation with China; and, internally, favorable pros- 
pects for the emergence of new leaders from the 
ranks of the professionally trained and tech- 
nocratically oriented. 

To the extent that departing leaders are successful 
in arranging their replacement by people from this 
background, the flexible, rational bureaucratic, and 
revisionist tendencies in Vietnamese communism will 
be further strengthened. But it is inevitable that some 
new leaders will also emerge from the ranks of cadres 
whose careers matured in the struggle for reunifica- 
tion. The two groups are by no means incompatible, 
as many individuals who fulfill the first description can 
be found in the ranks of the latter, but there is more 
diversity in the origins and qualifications of VCP mem- 
bers now than at any time in the party’s past. One 
change that is bound to flow from the transfer of 
power to these groups is a shift from leadership by the 
sophisticated, cosmopolitan “mandarin proletarians” 
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who founded the party or joined in the 1930’s to lead- 
ership by individuals of somewhat more parochial ex- 
perience from lower-class, provincial backgrounds.”° 
These facts cannot help but affect the political 
process in the future, probably in the direction of 
greater turbulence than has been customary for this 
very Stable, unified party. Reflection on this prospect 
probably lies behind the apparent ambivalence of top 
leaders about whether they should step aside for 
younger men at the upcoming party congress (in late 
1980, if held on schedule) and direct the transition 
from honorific posts, or should retain firm control. 
Regardless of the individuals or generations in 
power, the SRV for the next several years will confront 
much the same sort of dilemmas that it has faced 


70“Mandarin proletarians” refers to the progeny of upper-class 
Confucian scholars and imperial bureaucrats who had led earlier 
generations in resistance to French rule. Such individuals dominated 
the founding generation of the Indochinese Communist Party. See 
Alexander B. Woodside, Community and Revolution in Modern 
Vietnam, Boston, MA, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1976, pp. 201-45. 


since the Fourth Congress. Principal among these is 
how much emphasis should be placed on socialist 
transformation, when the virtual certainty of continu- 
ing economic dependence and external threat must 
focus attention overwhelmingly on the need for pro- 
duction increases. Against the argument that reor- 
ganization of production is the only viable means for 
the SRV to lay the foundations of development, pres- 
ent conditions require that ideological prescriptions be 
leavened with flexibility. But the latter approach 
lengthens the road to socialism. A related dilemma in- 
volves the difficulty of reconciling the commitment of 
party leaders to pushing transformation no faster than 
the population will tolerate, on the one hand, and the 
social divisions and malaise, especially in the South, 
that inhibit building popular consensus on the matter, 
on the other. The temptation to resort, in the name of 
national security or the socialist utopia, to coercion, or 
to tolerate it on the part of harried cadres, must be 
ever present. The ways in which the VCP resolves 
these dilemmas will leave lasting marks on the charac- 
ter of the Vietnamese revolution. 
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Political Participation 
and the Soviet System 


By D. Richard Little 


JAN S. ADAMS. Citizen Inspectors 
in the Soviet Union: The People’s 
Control Committee. New York, NY, 
Praeger, 1977. 


THEODORE H. FRIEDGUT. 
Political Participation in the USSR. 
Princeton, NJ, Princeton University 
Press, 1979. 


ARCADIUS KAHAN and BLAIR A. 
RUBLE, Eds. /ndustrial Labor in 
the USSR. Elmsford, NY, 
Pergamon, 1979. 


DAVID LANE and FELICITY 
O'DELL. The Soviet Industrial 
Worker: Social Class, Education 
and Control. New York, NY, St. 
Martin’s Press, 1978. 


MURRAY YANOWITCH, Ed. Soviet 
Work Attitudes: The /ssue of 
Participation in Management. 
White Plains, NY, M.E. Sharpe, and 
London, Martin Robertson, 1979. 


IN HIS ACCOUNT of his life as a 
dissenter and frequent inmate of 
Soviet penal institutions, Vladimir 
Bukovsky relates a remarkable in- 
stance of participation in the Soviet 
political system.’ A number of in- 


i 


‘Vladimir Bukovsky, To Build a Castle—My 
Life as a Dissenter, New York, NY, Viking, 
1978. 


carcerated dissidents reacted to a 
1975 governmental decree order- 
ing political prisoners to be put to 
work along with criminal inmates, 
by launching a letter-writing cam- 
paign from their cells. Within two 
years, this campaign resulted in 
the rescinding of the decree and 
the dismissal of several prominent 
officials. In the land of democratic 
centralism and mobilizational poli- 
tics, the success of Bukovsky and 
his outcast friends in opposing the 
system through legal channels re- 
minds us once again of the com- 
plexities involved in the relation- 
ship between Soviet citizens and 
their- government. 

On the one hand, no people is 
more actively involved in gov- 
ernmental activities than the Soviet 
population. They regularly cast 
ballots for millions of legislative 
candidates who assemble in par- 
llamentary bodies (soviets) to vote 
on bills proposed by the govern- 
ment and party, they belong to a 
huge variety of social and political 
organizations which have public 
functions, they write letters to 
elected officials expressing com- 
plaints and suggestions for public 
action, and they attend countless 
public meetings convened to dis- 
cuss political issues. 
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On the other hand, the 
authoritarian nature of the Soviet 
political system seems to deprive 
these activities of much real sig- 
nificance beyond the symbolic 
legitimation of the regime. There is 
no record of a soviet at any level 
ever having rejected a government 
proposal, much of the ‘‘popular 
participation” is formalistic, and 
the underlying power of the Com- 
munist Party leadership to have its 
way Is indisputable. 

Still, it is true that much of the 
leadership’s power has been de- 
voted over the years to promoting 
not only obedient mass compliance 
with party policies but the en- 
thusiastic involvement of citizens in 
the generation, implementation, 
and verification of those policies, 
always of course within strictly de- 
fined limits. What this has pro- 
duced in the Soviet Union may be 
“participation” of a sort, but it is 
not what Americans and most 
Europeans mean by that term. 
Soviet participation does not in- 
volve the citizenry in the selection 
of leaders, in the definition of major 
policy objectives, or in publc op- 
position to those objectives. It is 
not, therefore, the participation of 
“citizens,’’ as Gabriel A. Almond 
and Sidney Verba have defined 


that term,’ but a different kind of 
relationship, one that has proved 
difficult for Western observers to 
grasp and conceptualize. 

The books under review have, in 
different ways, addressed them- 
selves to this task, and they reflect 
some of the major points of dis- 
agreement on the subject. There is 
a wealth of detailed analysis in the 
works, much of it based on exten- 
sive personal interviews. This is 
especially true of the volumes by 
Jan Adams and Theodore Friedgut, 
which treat in a definitive way the 
participation of citizens in, respec- 
tively, the people’s control com- 
missions and organizations as- 
sociated with local soviets. The 
book edited by Arcadius Kahan 
and Blair Ruble is a collection of 
conference papers which are on 
the whole of high quality and which 
blend well into a coherent and 
broad-based study of industrial 
labor in the Soviet Union. The work 
by David Lane and Felicity O’Dell 
provides a synthesis of recent 
Soviet and Western research on the 
Soviet industrial labor force. It por- 
trays the impressive extent to 
which Soviet scholars have delved 
into environmental and _ attitudinal 
aspects of the working class and 
summarizes a good deal of useful 
information. The collection of six 
Soviet essays brought together by 
Murray Yanowitch provides a brief 
overview of the evolution of Soviet 
thinking about some aspects of the 
labor problem. These are nicely in- 
tegrated in his introductory essay. 


THE COLLECTIVE importance of 
these works lies mainly in the em- 
pirical evidence they offer for ad- 
dressing the complex issue of pop- 
ular participation in the Soviet 
Union. They are particularly in- 
formative in regard to types of citi- 


2The Civic Culture, Boston, MA, Little, 
Brown and Company, 1965. 
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zen involvement which are not 
widely practiced in Western coun- 
tries but which encompass great 
numbers of Soviet citizens. These 
types include ‘control,’ adminis- 
trative support, and job-related ini- 
tiatives. 

The control function is the sub- 
ject of Adams’ study of the people’s 
control commissions, which enlist 
9.5 million citizen inspectors in a 
wide variety of activities. They are 
part of an even larger ‘“‘public com- 
pliance system,” which includes 
13 million activists attached to 
soviets or serving as soviet dep- 
uties, 10 million trade union in- 
spectors, and more than 4 million 
Komsomol prozhektory. These 
36.5 million public inspectors 
amount to 22 percent of the adult 
population of the country, and this 
figure does not include the mem- 
bership of newspaper inspecto- 
rates and a large assortment of 
smaller, specialized volunteer as- 
sociations. Adams concludes that 
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“it is likely that one out of every 
four or five adult citizens partici- 
pates in some form of public con- 
trol activity, and this places the 
citizen inspector in almost every 
area of economic and social life in 
the Soviet Union today” (p. 139). 
The general function of these ‘“‘citi- 
zen inspectors” is to ensure that 
government and party policies are 
efficiently and honestly carried out, 
but as Adams makes clear, they 
perform other functions as well, in- 
volving inputs to policymaking and 
planning, processing of citizen 
demands, and socialization. 

A second major citizen activity is 
direct administrative efforts which 
supplement the work of paid ad- 
ministrators. “The Druzhiny,” says 
Friedgut in his excellent study of 
political participation, “are a civil- 
ian extension of the militia; the 
house and block committees have 
functional links to the housing ad- 
ministration in terms of maintaining 
residence registration and rent 
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records; volunteer staffs attached 
to clinics help carry out the non- 
medical and paramedical work of 
the clinics’’ (p. 286). Bernice 
Madison, in the Kahan and Ruble 
volume, describes the work of 2.3 
million “‘social insurance repre- 
sentatives,’’ who are elected at 
general meetings of union groups 
to assist in the administration of 
public health and medical care 
programs. ‘‘The delegaty visit union 
members in their homes and in 
hospitals; they see to it that the 
children of the disabled are prop- 
erly cared for, at home or through 
placement in day-care centers and 
institutions; and sometimes they 
shop and clean house for incapaci- 
tated members” (p. 95). 

While such undertakings no 
doubt have some of the charac- 
teristics of voluntary participation, 
it is difficult to distinguish the ac- 
tivities of volunteers from those of 
their paid counterparts in the 
bureaucracy. As Rensselaer Lee (in 
Kahan and Ruble) states, many 
volunteers ‘‘duplicate the assigned 
responsibilities of some of the 
overburdened factory administra- 
tive offices. In this respect, the 
mobilization function is less a cor- 
rective of formal administration 
than an extension of it” (p. 121). 
Nevertheless, they do fulfill some 
of the regime’s participatory goals 
since “member workers increase 
their awareness of the technical 
environment of the enterprise,”’ 
and thereby “‘increase their partici- 
pation in changing this environ- 
41:10) ere ¢ © a 48 

The third major category of vol- 
unteer activity is work directly re- 
lated to one’s job, work which in 
the American industrial environ- 
ment would not be viewed as social 
participation but as a normal activ- 
ity of employment. The main or- 
ganizations established to promote 
this kind of activity are the Society 
of Inventors and Rationalizers 


(VOIR) and the Scientific- Technical 
Societies (NTO), which are de- 
scribed in the Lane and O’Dell vol- 
ume. While ‘‘innovation’’ is 
purportedly the major purpose of 
these organizations, the main ac- 
tivities in practice are providing 
on-the-job technical training for 
workers, organizing interbrigade 
competition for greater productiv- 
ity, and stimulating worker sugges- 
tions for improving the efficiency of 
machines, production lines, and 
the quality control of products. The 
two organizations together have a 
total membership of nearly 14 mil- 
lion, and their activities are heavily 
promoted by economic and party 
officials. While there is obvious 
economic gain involved, Lane and 
O’Dell argue: 


For the Soviet authorities the 
value of such organizations is as 
much in providing psychological 
satisfaction as in economic gain. 
They have the effect of developing 
a sense of active participation in 
the system and attempt to make 
work more fulfilling for many work- 
ers. (p. 33) 


ALL OF these activities involve 
Soviet citizens in governmental af- 
fairs in ways that are not widely 
practiced in Western democracies. 
Whether such activities constitute 
genuine participation in the politi- 
cal system is a matter about which 
various authors are in sharp dis- 
agreement with each other. In ad- 
dressing the issue, much of this re- 
search exhibits a disappointing de- 
gree of conceptual vagueness. In 
every one of the books, virtually all 
activities of workers are referred to 
as “participation,” and only Fried- 
gut defines the concept in empiri- 
cally useful terms. Evidence of the 
involvement of public organiza- 
tions, trade unions, and collectives 
of various kinds in reviewing and 
“approving” policy proposals tends 
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to be offered as proof of participa- 
tion in policymaking, without clear 
distinctions being drawn between 
the legal rights of organizations and 
their political effectiveness. This is 
especially true in regard to two 
fundamental issues: whether the 
involvement of Soviet citizens is 
really voluntary, and whether such 
involvement significantly affects 
the policy decisions of the top 
leadership. 

Friedgut argues that a citizen’s 
involvement should be considered 
participation only if it is a voluntary 
act, which he distinguishes from 
compulsory acts, ‘‘the non- 
performance of which draw{[s] 
State-invoked coercive sanctions as 
distinct from social pressures” (p. 
18). But he accepts the Soviet 
definition of “voluntary” as those 
acts which are ‘‘unpaid and per- 
formed (at least theoretically) in 
addition to the citizen’s profes- 
sional employment...” (p. 20). In 
this sense, all members of mass 
organizations are ‘‘volunteers,”’ 
Since there is no statutory require- 
ment that citizens belong. 

Data from other studies make 
this conclusion unacceptable. For 
example, Lee, in the Kahan and 
Ruble volume, reports a Soviet sur- 
vey that revealed that ‘‘a minority of 
members—one-fourth of the tech- 
nical staff, two-fifths of the workers 
— participate by choice” In union 
activities. For the rest, such in- 
volvement amounts to ‘‘an involun- 
tary extension of the working day’”’ 
(p. 126). Adams cites no specific 
figures regarding the ‘‘voluntary’”’ 
nature of participation in the 
people’s control commissions, but 
she suggests that in addition to 
“thousands, or hundreds of thou- 
sands” of committed, enthusiastic 
inspectors, there are probably mil- 
lions who are disinterested and 
bored (p. 184). The ‘‘voluntary”’ 
character of the latter group’s ac- 
tivities is highly questionable. 


Despite the dubious nature of 
Friedgut’s use of the term “volun- 
tary,” the term does have applica- 
bility to the Soviet context. The 
mobilization character of the politi- 
cal system does not prevent many 
citizens from choosing not to be- 
come involved in mass organiza- 
tions, even when doing so may 
generate official pressure and unof- 
ficial penalties. The Lane and 
O'Dell study of industrial workers 
offers persuasive data showing that 
some of the most heavily promoted 
collective activities fail to attract 
many workers. Although the VOIR 
and NTO together contain nearly 
14 million members, a recent 
Soviet study indicated that 90 per- 
cent of unskilled workers and 37.7 
percent of skilled workers never 
participate in these organizations 
(p. 33). Another study revealed 
that “participation in some form of 
social work (such as Komsomol, 
trade union or club activity) in- 
cluded 64% of the workers on a 
‘practically always’ basis, while 
28% ‘rarely’ participated and 9% 
‘never’ did” (p. 34). In a survey of 
10 different Soviet studies of 
sociopolitical participation, 
Stephen White (cited in Lane and 
O’Dell, p. 35) concluded that the 
average level of participation for 
technical staff was 67.7 percent 
and for manual workers, 35.37 per- 
cent. Clearly, both technical and 
manual workers have a choice in 
the matter, and many choose not 
be become involved. 

Soviet researchers in recent 
years have also attempted to as- 
sess worker attitudes toward par- 
ticipation, with interesting results. 
Lane and O'Dell cite one study that 
found that 11 percent of the work- 
ers surveyed believed that it was 
“completely unnecessary” to take 
part in the administration of pro- 
duction, while 44 percent ‘‘said 
that they did not see the necessity 
for such participation by everybody 
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... (p. 35). A survey of worker 
participants in “permanent produc- 
tion conferences’”’ in the Urals 
showed that less than half of them 
thought their participation had any 
significant effect on the efficiency 
and quality of production (p. 36). 
In the Yanowitch volume, several 
Soviet authors attempt to relate the 
incidence of worker participation to 
attitudes toward work, with positive 
results. N.I. Alekseev, for example, 
finds strong correlations between, 
on the one hand, the frequency of 
participation in discussions on 
production methods and, on the 
other, the degree to which workers 
find their jobs interesting and satis- 
fying (pp. 92-93). 

These studies make clear that 
despite the incessant urging of of- 
ficials and the media, many work- 
ers choose not to participate in 
public organizations and activities. 
Many others participate reluctantly 
and indifferently, preferring to 
avoid unpleasant pressures by con- 
tributing a half hour or so a week to 
public service. And no doubt many 
participate with enthusiasm and 
conviction. To a considerable ex- 
tent, the decision appears to rest 
with the individual and to impart to 
the participatory process an impor- 
tant voluntary character. 


THE MORE fundamental question 
is whether these types of participa- 
tion have any significant effect on 
policymaking. Most of the authors 
reviewed here have moved beyond 
the simple distinction between 
policy formulation and policy im- 
plementation, often applied to the 
Soviet process, to a view of 
policymaking as a continuous 
process of addressing long-term 
problems. Adams especially has 
recognized decision-making as: 


. an interlinking series of deci- 


sions, in which the partial realiza- 
tion of past decisions provides the 
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premises for new decisions. The 
degree of implementation of past 
decisions therefore becomes an 
input into future decision-making. 
To the extent that the work of the 
inspector alters policy outcomes—to 
the extent that it reduces the “dis- 
tortion in application of Soviet pol- 
icy’”—tt alters the conditions for en- 
Suing decisions in this endless 
process whereby old policy out- 
comes are converted to new policy 
inputs. (p. 195) 


Jerry Hough, in his analysis of 
policymaking related to wage dif- 
ferentiation in industry (in Kahan 
and Ruble), goes a step further in 
arguing that the trade unions have 
actually exercised political power in 
advocating a more egalitarian wage 
policy, a policy which “has been 
adopted against the advice of 
leading economists, industrialists, 
and top officials in the State Com- 
mittee for Labour and Social Ques- 
tions” (p. 387). In fact, he states 
that “all Soviet written sources and 
all persons who were interviewed 
insist unequivocally that no gov- 
ernmental agency can take an ac- 
tion that touches on labor relations 
without the approval—‘the second 
signature’ — of the appropriate 
trade union” (pp. 382-83), a con- 
clusion he cites without disagree- 
ment. 

This conclusion is rejected by 
other authors. Ruble (in Kahan and 
Ruble) argues that while trade 
union committees may play an in- 
Strumental role in protecting work- 
ers’ rights, ‘‘a significant number of 
factory union and management of- 
ficials tend to overlook the juridical 
rights’ when those rights conflict 
with other ends, such as increased 
production (p. 79). In a work not 
reviewed here, Mary McAuley has 
concluded that trade union actions 
are essentially determined by party 
policy and not the independent 
interests of the workers or the 
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unions. “There is no evidence,” 
she states, ‘‘that the trade union 
leadership adopts a different at- 
titude on, for example, wage ques- 
tions from that of the government's 
State Committee on Labour and 
Wages or of individual ministries. 
(And incidentally, personnel seem 
to move between posts in the State 
Committee and top trade-union 
jobs quite naturally.)’’s 

Regarding the role of the VOIR 
and NTO in protecting the rights of 
workers to their inventions and in- 
novations, Lee (in Kahan and 


Ruble) points out that ‘in the real: 


world of Soviet enterprise, 
bureaucratic violations of author- 
ship rights are common, and ex- 
cept in flagrant instances, go un- 
punished” (p. 123). Furthermore, 
these two organizations are, ac- 
cording to Lee, dominated by engi- 
neering-technical personnel who 
are directly subordinate to plant 
management: “In the case of VOIR, 
workers make up a little over 50 
percent of the membership; how- 
ever, well over 90 percent of the 
leadership positions are held by 
engineering-technical personnel.” 
In general, he maintains, the staffs 
of these and other control agencies 
“do not, except in rare cases, exist 
apart from the enterprise collec- 
tive” (p. 126). 

Hough concedes that the adop- 
tion of trade union positions on the 
wage issue by the party leadership 
“may simply have been a coinci- 
dence between Politburo and trade 
union views” (p. 387), caused by 
conditions unrelated to the policy 
objectives of the unions. In fact, as 
other authors point out, there are 
persuasive reasons for believing 
that the apparent success of the 
trade unions on this issue was 
heavily, if not totally, dependent on 
economic and political conditions 


3Mary McAuley, Politics and the Soviet 
Union, New York, NY, Penguin, 1977, p. 247. 


that might well have determined 
the Politburo’s policy regardless of 
the unions’ advocacy. Lane and 
O'Dell, for example, stress the im- 
portance of structural characteris- 
tics of advanced industrial systems 
as prime determinants of wage 
scales, personnel policies, educa- 
tional requirements, and authority 
structures. Kahan (in Kahan and 
Ruble) argues that ‘‘the strongest 
impetus toward income equaliza- 
tion during the last decades” (p. 
296) has been a demographic fac- 
tor: 


The phenomenon of large families 
among low-earning, low-skilled 
workers is fast disappearing. The 
extreme of per capita income in- 
equality was taken care of by those 
who suffered most. Their response 
was to have fewer children, and 
thus ensure a relatively higher in- 
come level to the diminished 
number of their family members. 
(p. 297) 


Hough himself cites the regime’s 
sensitivity to worker unrest in 
Czechoslovakia and Poland and an 
eagerness to prevent a similar 
phenomenon in the Soviet Union 
as a factor in moving the Politburo 
toward greater wage equalization 
(p. 397). Likewise, Alex Pravda (in 
Kahan and Ruble) attributes the 
regime’s increasing attention to 
worker benefits and working condi- 
tions to a serious problem of rapid 
job turnover in industry (p. 337). 
This approach has long been advo- 
cated by unions and by academics, 
but the regime’s recent willingness 
to move in such a direction seems 
more easily explained by the desire 
to solve the problem than by the 
importunings of interest aggrega- 
tions. 

Academics, like trade unions, 
are credited by Hough with consid- 
erable influence on policymaking. 
“The scale of scholarly participa- 
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tion in the Soviet policy process,” 
he states, “is enormous” (p. 378), 
and he cites as an example the In- 
stitute of Labor, which employs 
some 280 research associates and 
is attached to the State Committee 
for Labor and Social Questions. No 
doubt the Institute is an important 
source of analysis and policy rec- 
ommendations for officials in the 
State Committee, but it is also true 
that the policy positions of aca- 
demics often find little support 
among top decision-makers, with- 
out which their ability to affect pol- 
icy decisions is practically nil. In 
the introduction to his anthology of 
Soviet articles on participation in 
industrial management, Yanowitch 
identifies a number of policy posi- 
tions representing the strongly held 
views of prominent academics. Yet 
he concludes that ‘‘none of the 
findings or proposals included in 
the studies collected here (or in 
any other studies that | am aware 
of) have been translated into in- 
Stitutional changes that would re- 
distribute managerial authority and 
reduce the enduring barriers be- 
tween those who plan and control 
the enterprise’s operations and 
those who execute its work as- 
Signments”’ (p. xiii). Whatever 
changes along these lines the re- 
gime may decide to make, he 
suggests, are likely to result from 
evidence that they will improve 
productivity rather than from advo- 
cacy by academics or trade unions. 

Whether the Politburo is really 
listening to the unions, the control 
commissions, and the myriad other 
organizations that involve the mass 
public is very difficult to know, and 
the present volumes do not, and 
probably could not, resolve the 
issue. But one fact seems clear 
from the works reviewed here: 
These organizations seem to have 
established their right, even duty, 
to speak for the interests of their 
members. If they also promote 


party policies—which they ob- 
viously do—and are thus part of 
the overall mobilization mechanism 
of the regime, they often appear to 
find, or at least seek, ways to har- 
monize the objectives of the party 
and the interests of their members. 
The advocacy by the trade unions 
of reduced wage differentiation, in 
contradiction to the position of 
many academics and economic 
leaders, clearly serves the interests 
of the wage earner against those of 
management. And since this is an 
ongoing issue, the union’s position 
is obviously an input to the policy- 
making process, not merely a mat- 
ter of implementation. 
Nevertheless, the limits on effec- 
tive participation are also clear and 
give no indication of a basic 
change in the authoritarian, mobili- 
zational nature of the Soviet sys- 
tem. There is no evidence that the 
party leadership’s ability to go 
either way on the wage issue, for 
example, is constrained by any 
forces other than the anticipated 
success or failure of either policy in 
stimulating economic growth. 


IT REMAINS to consider, therefore, 
whether there is any real manifes- 
tation of popular participation in 
the factors contributing to that 
success or failure. Friedgut raises 
this point in alluding to the failure 
of some TVA programs in the 
United States because of “‘officials 
who failed to create a desire for 
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solution of local problems among 
the population of a particular area” 
(p. 18). A Soviet working class that 
is unmotivated to contribute to 
greater productivity may effectively 
nullify policy decisions of the high- 
est political authorities. Friedgut 
quotes Teodore Shanin as arguing 
that “enormous numbers of gov- 
ernment decrees and orders all 
over the world have been voided of 
effect by the peasant’s spontane- 
ous, stubborn, and silent non- 
fulfillment” (p. 18). If Kahan is cor- 
rect in attributing the falling birth- 
rate among Soviet urban families to 
the low wages earned by industrial 
workers, it is not unreasonable to 
argue that these families are chal- 
lenging the Politburo’s wage policy 
and succeeding in forcing a new 
policy of diminished wage differ- 
entiation on that august body, a 
policy for which the trade unions 
can take very little credit. 

This is surely participation in 
policymaking, but of a peculiar 
type. It is, first of all, unorganized 
and unrepresented by any existing 
unions, committees, or collectives. 
The decision to have fewer chil- 
dren, to be frequently late for work, 
to abandon defective machinery 
rather than attempt to repair it, to 
move restlessly from job to job, or 
to fail to show up for evening 
classes, is purely an individual de- 
cision which nevertheless has im- 
portant consequences for the 
party's ability to establish realistic 


and achievable policy goals. 

Second, such actions present 
the regime not with countervailing 
power, as is often implied in 
Studies of union and other organi- 
zational activities, but only with al- 
ternative policy choices, concern- 
ing which the regime must weigh 
the cost, as related to the success 
of the policy, of failing or refusing 
to accommodate the interests of 
the working population. 

Third, the effects of this kind of 
participation are gradual and long- 
term, rather than focused in time 
and circumstance. And it depends 
to a considerable extent on how 
much, and for how long, the work- 
ers are willing to endure the con- 
sequences of refusing to cooperate 
with a powerful and determined 
party leadership. It is worth re- 
membering that Bukovsky and his 
friends did not win their struggle 
with the leadership merely by writ- 
ing letters. They also endured se- 
vere deprivations and punishments 
from officials and engaged in a 
desperate hunger strike before the 
regime finally caved in. 

This is political participation in a 
genuine and determined sense. 
But it is not the participation of citi- 
zens or organized groups interact- 
ing in legitimate ways with 
decision-makers on the basis of 
Shared power. That kind of partici- 
pation in the Soviet Union is still in 
a primitive state of development. 
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THE SOVIET invasion of Afghani- 
stan marked a decisive turning 
point in Soviet foreign policy. For 
the first time, strategic military 
considerations were allowed to 
outweigh all other factors in the 
Setting of Soviet medium- and 
short-range goals. The clear impli- 
cation was that the spokesmen for 
the military and their civilian allies 
on the Politburo had been able to 
put through a decision which radi- 
cally changed the relationship be- 
tween the Soviet Union and other 
nations in the international system. 

Although it was not overtly di- 
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rected against Western Europe, the 
invasion carried grave implications 


for that part of the world. It put the © 


Soviets in a strong position to 
dominate Iran and the Persian Gulf 
and thereby to threaten the vital 
flow of Middle East oil to West 
European industry. Less direct but 
more ominous were the long-term 
implications. If a majority in the 
Politiburo now felt free to launch 
aggression against an independent 
nation outside the European thea- 
ter, what might it not be tempted to 
do in Europe itself, where the 
stakes were far higher? 
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For the nations of Western 
Europe, therefore, the invasion 
constituted an urgent call for a 
reassessment of their relations, in- 
dividual and collective, with the 
Soviet Union. Conditions which had 
grown familiar through usage could 
no longer be depended upon to 
continue indefinitely; a new and 
unpredictable element had been 
added to the calculus of Soviet 
foreign policy behavior. Thus, the | 
invasion, coming as it did at the 
end of December 1979, had the ef- 
fect of transforming the 1970's 
from an ongoing present into part 
of the historical past. Analysis of 
that past might help cast light on 
the opportunities and dangers of 
the new phase which was emerg- 
ing, but it could no longer claim to 
define them within reasonably pre- 
cise limits. 

The books under review consti- 
tute a significant part of the rich 
and varied literature on Soviet- 
West European relations which has 
appeared in recent years. With all 
their divergences of approach and 
focus, they present a coherent pic- 
ture of a relationship which for a 
time seemed to possess the attri- 
butes of long-term stability. Now 
that that stability can no longer be 
trusted to endure, one reads these 
books with sharpened interest, 
searching for clues to the seismic 
shift which has taken place in the 
formulation and execution of Soviet 
foreign policy. 


TWO OF the books under review— 
those edited by Richard Pipes and 
by George Ginsburgs and Alvin Z. 
Rubinstein—are the products of 
collective research efforts un- 
dertaken to explore the Soviet-West 
European relationship in a variety 
of aspects. We may begin our sur- 
vey with the Pipes volume because 
it predates the other (it reflects re- 
search undertaken in 1974, while 
the Ginsburgs-Rubinstein volume 
is the outcome of a conference 
held in October 1977) and because 
it is broadly conceived and wide- 
ranging in its coverage. The tone of 
the volume, set at the outset by the 
editor, is uncompromisingly harsh 
in its eValuation of Soviet motives. 
Not surprisingly for a distinguished 
historian of prerevolutionary Rus- 
sia, Pipes finds evidence of a con- 
tinuity between the foreign policy of 
the USSR and that of Imperial Rus- 
sia. In his view, there is an organic 
link between the internal political 
base of both policies and their 
Strategic objectives, centering upon 
an unswerving dedication to con- 
tinuous expansion. 

By far the most disquieting con- 
tribution to the Pipes volume is that 
by the well-known British expert on 
Soviet military affairs, John 
Erickson. Differing from Thomas W. 
Wolfe in the same volume, 
Erickson finds that Soviet military 
potential in Europe has grown 
steadily, to the point where it 
“seems to defy the strictly rational” 
(p. 206). Soviet levels of force in 
Europe, he argues, are ‘‘now [i.e., 
1974] well past purely defensive 
requirements” (p. 206). Coupled 
with Western Europe’s increasing 
tendency ‘“‘to ignore the military 
factor,” this has created a situa- 
tion, in Erickson’s opinion, where 
“Europe may well become that 
‘low-risk’ option that will suit the 
Soviet command perfectly” (p. 
207). 

Erickson thus raises the specter 
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of the ultimate Soviet threat to 
Western Europe—direct military 
action. As the world now knows, 
however, it was another “‘low-risk 
option,’’ namely Afghanistan, that 
caught the fancy of the Soviet 
leadership. 

The essays in the Ginsburgs- 
Rubinstein volume help cast light 
on the background of that decision. 
The editors of the volume an- 
nounce at the outset their concur- 
rence in Erickson’s estimate of 
Soviet power in Europe. “The sus- 
tained Soviet military buildup and 
deployment of conventional forces 
in Europe,” they write, “has pro- 
ceeded far beyond what might be 
presumed necessary for a secure 
defense or effective deterrent 
against the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) ...” (p. 3). 
Finding scant evidence, however, 
of an intention on Moscow's part 
actually to use its preponderant 
military force to conquer Western 
Europe, the editors suggest that its 
purpose is rather to implement ‘a 
Soviet strategy of neutralizing 
Western Europe” (p. 4). Its goal, in 
other words, may be to produce 
“the ultimate form of neutraliza- 
tion,” i.e., “Finlandization” (p. 5). 
Helpfully, Ginsburgs and Rubin- 
stein provide a seven-point 
checklist of attitudes and policies 
characteristic of a country which 
has been ‘‘Finlandized,” the most 
cogent of which is the first, ‘“‘re- 
Sponsiveness in foreign policy to 
Soviet preferences.” The implica- 
tions of this analysis are driven 
home in the following essay, by 
Ginsburgs, which dissects the 
Soviet concept of neutralism and 
shows how it has come to incorpo- 
rate “some of the basic principles 
that determine Finland’s status’”’ 
(p. 36). 

Against this background, half a 
dozen specialists assess the extent 
to which the concept of ‘‘Finlandi- 
zation” is applicable to individual 
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nations in Western Europe. 
Perhaps to the surprise of the 
editors, the answer in almost every 
case turns out to be ‘“‘little or 
none.” The closest approximation 
to the ‘‘Finlandization’’ model is 
probably Austria, but even here the 
analyst, Konrad Ginther, reaches 
the conclusion that Austria’s ac- 
commodation of its foreign policy 
to the Soviet concept of neutrality 
“has not affected the intrinsic sub- 
stance of the country’s independ- 
ence as a pluralistic democracy nor 
has it divested Austria’s foreign 
policy of an identity of its own’’ (p. 
82). With regard to France, Robert 
Legvold contends that “if Finlandi- 
zation is a steady slide toward neu- 
tralism and bondage to the sen- 
Sitivities of the Soviet Union, 
France is not a candidate and is 
even less a victim” (p. 100). In the 
case of West Germany (the Federal 
Republic of Germany—FRG), 
Angela Stent Yergin rules out the 
alteration of FRG policies through 
fear of Soviet military power ‘‘as 
long as the FRG has American pro- 
tection” (p. 129). In Britain, ac- 
cording to Elizabeth Young, the 
tendency toward “neutralism a la 
Russe” (Ginsburgs’ felicitous ex- 
pression) is concentrated on the 
left wing of the Labor Party, but 
Young believes that while it would 
be a mistake to rule out the possi- 
bility of this group’s victory in na- 
tional politics, a development along 
these lines is by no means inevi- 
table and can be headed off by bet- 
ter understanding and coordination 
of policies between London and 
Washington. As to Norway, C.G. 
Jacobsen finds that the elaborate 
Soviet military and naval buildup in 
the Kola Peninsula “has not sap- 
ped [Norway’s] will nor... her de- 
termination” (p. 176). Even Fin- 
land itself, the prototype for ‘‘Fin- 
landization,’’ fails to fit the 
Ginsburgs-Rubinstein model, ac- 
cording to George Maude, who 
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maintains that “Finland’s constitu- 
tional democratic system has been 
strengthened” as a result of its war- 
time defeat by and postwar rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union (p. 61). 

Granted that each of the authors 
cited finds some degree of ac- 
commodation to Soviet wishes in 
the policies of the West European 
nations surveyed, the general con- 
clusion is unmistakable: the Soviet 
Union’s enormous military buildup 
in Europe has not produced a 
commensurate payoff in the form 
of adoption by the principal nations 
of Western Europe of policies tai- 
lored to Soviet wishes or demands. 
This conclusion serves to highlight 
a methodological weakness in the 
concept of ‘‘Finlandization’”’ which 
merits attention. If “Finlandization” 
is a process designed to produce 
certain effects in the policy of a na- 
tion through the application of vari- 
ous forms of pressure, then the 
perceived merits of particular 
means will likely affect the choice 
of means by the nation applying 
the pressure—the Soviet Union. It 
is here, in all likelihood, that one 
Should look for the root cause of 
the increasing Soviet emphasis on 
military power. More than 60 years 
after the Bolshevik Revolution, the 
Soviet leaders have seen their 
hopes for the extension of their sys- 
tem around the globe through 
nonmilitary means dwindle and 
die. From the early postrevolution- 
ary expectations of a wave of 
Marxist-oriented revolutions in 
Europe to Nikita Khrushchev’s un- 
fulfilled prophecies that the Soviet 
Union would overtake the United 
States in basic indices of produc- 
tion by 1980, the Soviet leaders 
have had to defer or abandon their 
hopes for a decisive breakthrough 
on a world scale. World War || 
taught them that military power 
was an indispensable tool for the 
enlargement of their system, and 
the conflicts of the cold war, from 


the Berlin blockade to the Cuban 
missile crisis, reinforced the lesson 
by demonstrating that, lacking su- 
preme military power, the Soviet 
Union could not achieve its objec- 
tives in a test of wills with the 
United States. Alternate means— 
for example, pressure through 
trade or the use of national Com- 
munist. parties in the West—have 
proven unsatisfactory. 

The Soviet leadership’s response 
to this realization took the form of a 
dramatic change in personalities 
and style, with the overthrow of 
Khrushchev in 1964 and a signifi- 
cant increase in military spending, 
formalized at the 23rd Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) in 1966. 


WHAT OF the supranational or- 
ganizations which have been es- 
tablished in Western Europe, espe- 
cially the Common Market (EEC)? 
What has been the Soviet attitude 
toward such groups? Does Moscow 
regard them as favorable or hostile 
to its goals? 

These questions are considered 
but not conclusively answered in 
the survey edited by Eberhard 
Schulz, a West German scholar. 
From the Soviet perspective, 
Schulz finds, the EEC is fairly effec- 
tive in integrating the economies of 
its member states but is far from a 
genuine regional superstate. In the 
field of security, moreover, the de- 
fense of Western Europe continues 
to depend on the US nuclear shield 
and the coordination of West 
European-US military policies in 
NATO (pp. 259-60). The most 
concise formulation of the Soviet 
attitude toward the EEC, NATO, 
and similar groupings is provided 
by Pipes: 


A persistent feature of Soviet policy 
toward Western Europe has been 
the effort to break up all political, 


economic, and military alliances, 
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the very existence of which 
obstructs Soviet objectives. (Pipes, 
p. 30) 


TWO OF the books under review 
survey Soviet-West European rela- 
tions in historical perspective but 
reach sharply diverging conclu- 
Sions. A.W. DePorte, a former 
member of the Policy Planning 
Staff of the US Department of State 
and now head of the West Euro- 
pean office of the Department's 
Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search, sums up his view of the 
relationship in his book’s title, 
Europe Between the Superpowers: 
The Enduring Balance. For De- 
Porte, the division of Europe, in- 
cluding Germany, into an Eastern 
and a Western component, each of 
which is oriented toward one of the 
two superpowers, is the fortunate 
result of a historical process which, 
through no one’s deliberate calcu- 
lation, produced a system possess- 
ing stability, internal coherence, and 
durability. After an able review of 
the historical process which led to 
the present division of Europe, De- 
Porte concludes that today’s state 
system reflects ‘‘the true balance of 
power in the Europe that has 
emerged from the crises of the 
twentieth century,” and he predicts 
for this system “a strong lease on 
the future” (p. 244). 

A parallel survey by a West Ger- 
man scholar, Christoph Royen, di- 
rects its attention primarily to what 
the author sees as the internal con- 
tradictions in Soviet foreign policy, 
especially in the policy of détente. 
To Royen, there is a fundamental 
clash between the goals of that 
policy and the use of military force 
by the Soviets to achieve their 
foreign policy goals. Moscow’s fail- 
ure to reconcile these and other 
sources of conflict in its policies, in 
Royen’s opinion, prevents it from 
achieving a truly stable relationship 
with Western Europe and forces 


the states of that region to organize 
for their common defense, despite 
their reluctance to assume military 
burdens, their internecine dis- 
putes, and their occasionally sharp 
divergence from the policies of the 
United States. For Royen, there- 
fore, the balance achieved in 
Europe since 1945 is an inherently 
unstable one, and he takes a much 
less Sanguine view of its prospects 
than does DePorte. 

About the only point on which 
DePorte and Royen wholeheartedly 
agree is that it is the German 
problem which lies at the heart of 
the Soviet-West European relation- 
ship. Two of the books under re- 
view, those by Renata Fritsch- 
Bournazel and William E. Griffith, 
address themselves specifically to 
the historical process whereby 
Germany, after its defeat in World 
War II, underwent a process of 
bifurcation which saw the emer- 
gence of two German states, the 
(West) German Federal Republic 
(FRG), a member of NATO and the 
cornerstone of the European Com- 
munity, and the (East) German 
Democratic Republic (GDR), a 
member of the Warsaw Pact and a 
staunch ally of the Soviet Union. 
The two books necessarily cover 
much of the same ground, each 
devoting particular attention to the 
series of interlocking treaties which 
the FRG concluded in 1970-73 
with the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and the GDR, and 
of which the 1971 Quadripartite 
Treaty on Berlin forms an integral 
part. These treaties, which marked 
the opening of a new phase in 
Soviet-West European relations, 
stemmed from foreign policy initia- 
tives of both the USSR and West 
Germany. 

Fritsch-Bournazel’s treatise, 
sponsored by the French Centre 
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National de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique, is comparatively restrained 
in its documentation and soberly 
optimistic in its conclusion, echo- 
ing DePorte’s view of a basic 
equilibrium in Soviet policy toward 
the two German states that yields a 
fundamental stability in Soviet- 
West European relations. In his 
coverage of the same historical 
data, the American scholar William 
E. Griffith goes into much greater 
detail in tracing the successive 
Stages of West German Ostpolitik 
(policy toward the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe) and makes clear 
how significant were the conces- 
Sions granted by the Soviets in 
order to reach agreement with the 
FRG. Griffith specifically brings out 
the political price paid by the 
Soviets, including the exertion of 
intense pressure on the GDR lead- 
ership and the forced retirement of 
its strongman, Walter Ulbricht, 
whom the Soviets saw as an obsta- 
cle in the path of reconciliation 
with West Germany. Also apparent 
from Griffith’s account is the per- 
sonal stake of Leonid Brezhnev in 
the accommodation with the FRG. 
Griffith’s careful historical analysis 
thus serves to underline the con- 
clusion reached by Royen as to the 
paradoxical and contradictory na- 
ture of Soviet policies toward West- 
ern Europe, since it was Brezhnev, 
by his sanction of the enormous 
Soviet military buildup in Europe, 
who helped undermine the condi- 
tions under which the Soviet-FRG 
reconciliation could have achieved 
the kind of quasi-permanent status 
which DePorte and Fritsch- 
Bournazel attribute to it. 


AT THE Tehran Conference in 
1943, Stalin voiced the brutal truth 
which lies at the heart of the Soviet 
dilemma in Europe. In the course 
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of the Big Three discussion of the 
possibility of dismembering Ger- 
many after its defeat, Stalin uttered 
a warning: “There are no means,” 
he said, “which can rule out the 
possibility of the unification of 
Germany” (cited by Fritsch-Bour- 
nazel, p. 20, from the 1967 Soviet 
publication Tegeran — Yalta — 
Potsdam). The deceptively solid- 
looking equilibrium which has been 
reached in Europe since the 
emergence of the two German 
states in 1949 suffers from this 
fatal flaw. Only continued Soviet 
military pressure can ensure 
maintenance of a balance which 
rests ultimately on a violation of 
basic political realities, and, 
paradoxically, the more the Soviets 
increase their military preponder- 
ance in Europe, the more precari- 
ous becomes the continuation of 
détente in that region. 

When Brezhnev’s November 
1979 offer of a token troop with- 
drawal from the GDR in return for 
NATO’s abandonment of its plans 
to upgrade its missile strength was 
unceremoniously brushed aside by 
NATO policymakers, the Soviets’ 
European détente policy suffered a 
crippling blow. Was it in part be- 
cause of this fiasco that the Pollit- 
buro decided on the Afghanistan 
adventure? Whatever the connec- 
tion may have been between the 
two events, the overall conclusion 
is unmistakable. As the new dec- 
ade gets under way, the Soviet 
leadership has locked itself into a 
foreign policy strategy in which 
military force constitutes the pre- 
ferred modus operandi. Perhaps 
the recognition of that fact, un- 
palatable though it may be, will 
help the West European nations 
overcome their internecine squab- 
bles as well as their quarrels with 
their trans-Atlantic allies. 


Soviet-Japanese Relations 


By Hans H. Baerwald 
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THE CLOSENESS of Japan and 
Russia geographically has rarely 
been reflected in close political re- 
lations between the two countries, 
periodic protestations of mutual 
admiration and substantial com- 
mercial and cultural interaction 
notwithstanding. Public opinion 
surveys conducted by Japanese 
newspapers during the post-World 
War Il era, for example, have con- 
sistently reflected the attitude that 
the Soviet Union rivals Korea as the 
country ‘‘most disliked” in Japan.’ 

Scattered evidence suggests that 
many Russians share similar feel- 
ings for the Japanese. Some years 


ago, a senior Soviet specialist on 
“things Japanese’”’ criticized me 
personally (and, by implication, 
Americans generally) for being too 
“soft” in our assessments of the 
Japanese. He summed up his 
warning with the well-worn cliché, 
“give the Japanese a centimeter, 
and they’ll take several kilome- 
ters.” 

The latter comments arose in a 
discussion of Soviet policy con- 
cerning the ‘‘northern islands,”’ 
whose occupation by the USSR 
since World War Il has remained a 
burr in the saddle for the 
Japanese. Ever since the reestab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations 
with Japan in 1956, the Russians 
have shunted aside discussion of 
the issue. Moreover, lest anyone 
forget, Japan and the Soviet Union 
have not signed a World War II 
peace treaty with each other. 

Rodger Swearingen’s book, The 
Soviet Union and Postwar Japan, is 
useful in providing an overview of 
the diplomatic and strategic di- 
mensions of this troubled relation- 
ship. The author’s personal experi- 
ence in the headquarters of US 
General Douglas MacArthur in 


1See Chart 2 in Akio Watanabe, “Japanese 
Public Opinion and Foreign Affairs, 
1964-1973,” in Robert A. Scalapino, Ed., The 
Foreign Policy of Modern Japan, Berkeley, 
CA, University of California Press, 1977, 
D125: 

2Red Flag in Japan: International 
Communism in Action, 1919-1951, 
Cambridge, MA, Harvard University Press, 
1952. 
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postwar Tokyo and the pioneering 
research that he and Paul Langer 
published a quarter of a century 
ago? serve him particularly well in 
discussion of the early stages of 
Russo-Japanese relations after 
World War Il. 


AT FIRST GLANCE, the gulf be- 
tween the two states might seem to 
be rooted in the dissimilarities of 
the two societies. Indeed, to spe- 
cialists. familiar with either the 
Soviet Union or Japan, 
societies would appear to be so dif- 
ferent as to be noncomparable. 
Japan is insular, ethnically 
homogeneous, and monolingual, 
whereas Russia is continental, eth- 
nically heterogeneous, and 
polyglot—to mention only the most 
superficial contrasts. Therefore, 
the findings of The Modernization 
of Japan and Russia come as 
something of a shock. In this 
breathtakingly wide-ranging com- 
parative effort, Professor Cyril E. 
Black and his colleagues (mostly of 
Princeton University) provide 
meticulously amassed evidence to 
support their overall hypothesis 
that ‘in most of the ways in which 
their development can_ be 
measured—in education, urbani- 
zation, production—[Japan and 
Russia] have achieved comparable 
levels” (p. 2). 

Both societies were latecomers 
in embarking on the road to 
modernization—defined in the 
Black volume as “the process by 
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which societies have been and are 
being transformed under the im- 
pact of the scientific and techno- 
logical revolution” (p. 3). The two 
began their transformation in the 
latter half of the 19th century, 
during which decades they made 
substantial strides economically 
and educationally, and more halt- 
ing changes in political structures. 

Their paths of modernization first 
crossed as a result of their in- 
creasing conflict over Korea and 
northeast China, which generated a 
dispute that provided the seeds for 
the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-05. Ostensibly, the Japanese 
won that contest on land and (pos- 
sibly more important) on the 
seas—in the Tsushima Straits that 
separate southwestern Japan from 
the tip of the Korean peninsula. At 
this juncture, Japan’s transforma- 
tion—as exemplified by one of the 
key slogans of the Meiji era (1868- 
1912), fukoku-kyohei, usually 
translated as “rich country, strong 
military’’—would seem to have 
been more successful, especially if 
Japan’s then relatively stable polliti- 
cal structure were contrasted with 
the increasingly unstable Tsarist 
regime. Nonetheless, the presum- 
ably benign intervention by US 
President Theodore Roosevelt, 
which brought the combatants to 
the conference table in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, de- 
nied Japan many of the potential 
territorial fruits of its near victory, 
even if it saved the Japanese from 
the dangers of serious overexertion 
and of a possible undermining of 
their as yet frail modern economic 
base. 

In many respects, the Russo- 
Japanese War set a pattern of con- 
flictual relations between the two 
countries in this century. After the 
end of World War I, during which 
both were among the Allied and 
Associated Powers, Japan partici- 
pated in the Siberian intervention 
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against the newly established Bol- 
shevik government. At the very end 
of World War II, during nearly all of 
which Japan and the USSR had 
observed the terms of their mutual 
neutrality pact, the Russians— 
prodded by the United States— 
helped to bring about Japan’s 
somewhat conditional ‘‘uncondi- 
tional surrender” (it permitted re- 
tention of the institution of the Em- 
peror). 

Throughout this period of inter- 
national trauma, both societies 
continued their modernizing trans- 
formation, and in both cases, con- 
siderable domestic violence ac- 
companied the process. This was 
more noticeable in Russia than in 
Japan. Black et al. offer in explana- 
tion the suggestion that “some of 
the violence of Japanese life during 
the years 1860-1941 was not so 
much quelled as exported through 
foreign war and colonial exploita- 
tion” (p. 57). If valid, this explana- 
tion raises an interesting further 
hypothesis: that the Soviet Union 
might have been more tranquil 
domestically in the 1920’s and 
1930's if only the Russian Revolu- 
tion had triggered a worldwide—or, 
at least a Europe-wide—revolution, 
as Lenin had envisaged and pre- 
dicted. 


SUBSTANTIAL DIFFERENCES 
began to appear between the two 
societies as they approached the 
level of high modernity in the dec- 
ades after World War II. For Japan, 
the war “broke the influence of the 
policies of transition that had be- 
come dogmatic articles of faith, 
whereas in Russia it tended to rein- 
force them” (Black, p. 339). 

Not to be ignored in this di- 
vergence of patterns was the role of 
the United States as the principal 
agent in the postwar occupation of 
Japan, which lasted nearly seven 
years. Increasing amounts of ink 
are being devoted—especially in 
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Japan—to exploring the substance 
of the occupation and its impact on 
Japanese society. One of the cen- 
tral questions—still unresolved on 
both sides of the Pacific—is the 
degree to which the many changes 
in postwar Japan were the prod- 
ucts of alien tutelage, and the de- 
gree to which they were the out- 
comes of indigenous socioeco- 
nomic and political forces that sur- 
faced as a consequence of internal 
developments in earlier years and 
of the defeat of the old order. 

What is certain is that Japan 
embarked on a radically different 
course from the one it had pursued 
before World War II. No longer was 
glory to be sought by military 
means. Instead, emphasis was to 
be given to economic growth—at 
almost any cost. It was not until 
1970, for instance, that the 
Japanese began to pay serious at- 
tention to the increasing blight of 
pollution that was among the less 
desirable by-products of their zeal- 
ous creation of new wealth. 

For their part Yosif Stalin and 
most of his successors, both by 
choice and by necessity (as they 
defined it), propelled Soviet society 
in the direction of emphasis on 
military power and the security that 
it provides. The Soviet Union is 
now, and has been for more than 
two decades, a certified super- 
power. Nowhere is the contrast be- 
tween the two societies greater 
than in their power as defined in 
military strength alone. At the same 
time, in achieving ‘“‘high 
modernity’’—especially in re- 
sponding to the needs of citizens in 
their role as consumers—Japan 
has the better record. As the Black 
volume observes, Japan’s experi- 
ence “suggests that it is desirable 
to avoid a highly authoritarian ap- 
proach to the problem of transfor- 
mation despite the undeniable 
need for strict control and coordi- 
nation” (p. 353). 


Book Reviews 


DESPITE the almost overwhelming 
differences in their current national 
goals and priorities, however, 
Japan and the Soviet Union do 
have a number of complementary 
requirements. For example, both 
perceive Siberia as a treasure trove 
of raw materials that urgently calls 
for development and exploitation. 
Swearingen devotes one chapter in 
his book to Soviet-Japanese joint 
ventures in that region. This over- 
view serves as an outline for Dag- 
mar Ahrens-Thiele’s highly detailed 
monograph regarding Japan’s 
overall raw materials policy. The 
latter provides a plethora of well- 
organized and easily comprehensi- 
ble tables and a good bibliography 
of research materials in English, 
German, Japanese, and Russian. It 
is recommended to anyone seeking 
a concise rundown of Soviet- 
Japanese projects, many of which 
failed. In a very brief summary, the 
author posits that Japan needs 
Asia more than vice versa and that 
“Tokyo” understands this. While 
perhaps some Japanese officials 
(say in the Foreign Ministry or the 
Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry) would probably agree, it 
is risky to impute such a monolithic 
outlook to the Japanese govern- 
ment as a whole. 

In any case, both Japan and the 
USSR have periodically given 
prominence to their respective 
needs for each other. Japan would 
like nothing better than to expand 
its sources of petroleum, natural 
gas, and timber; the Soviet Union 
would like to have the assistance of 
Japanese capital and technology in 
various Siberian development 
schemes. Japan wants to expand 
the market for its manufactured 
goods and its sophisticated en- 
gineering know-how in such fields 
as building harbors and drydocks; 
the Soviet Union wants both. A 
mutuality of interests can easily be 


envisaged, and is occasionally | 


realized. 

Yet the interaction only moves 
forward by fits and starts. Negotia- 
tions progress only ponderously, if 
at all, largely because political con- 
Siderations take precedence over 
“purely” economic matters. 

In the 1950’s and 1960's, Tokyo 
kept a wary eye on American reac- 
tions to Japan’s slowly increasing 
trade with the Soviet Union. Even 
the decision to enter into 
diplomatic relations with the USSR 
was undertaken with great caution 
and with the acquiescence, 
grudgingly given, of the United 
States.* Conversely, the Soviet 
Union viewed Japan with great 
Suspicion, considering it nothing 
more than an American satellite. 

By the late 1960’s or 1970's, the 
situation had changed sufficiently 
so that there were active discus- 
sions among Japan, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States about 
possible cooperation in developing 
Siberian natural gas and petroleum 
deposits. However, many of the 
projects remained in abeyance as 
the 1970’s drew to a close. There 
are several reasons for this state of 
affairs. First, some of the technical 
problems posed by the harsh Sibe- 
rian environment proved to be 
more of an obstacle than had been 
anticipated. Second, according to 
the Japanese negotiators, the Rus- 
Sians kept changing contractual 
agreements. Third, and possibly 
most important from the Soviet 
perspective, the Japanese govern- 
ment, after trying desperately to 
pursue a policy of equidistance 
vis-a-vis their large continental 
neighbors, tilted toward China by 
concluding a treaty of peace and 
friendship with it in 1978. 


3For some indication of US attitudes in this 
regard, see Donald C. Hellmann, Japanese 
Domestic Politics and Foreign Policy—The 
Peace Agreement with the Soviet Union, 
Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 
1969, esp. pp. 65-67, 135-42. 
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What lay behind this decision 
that so dramatically altered Japan’s 
political priorities? For one, China 
had its own oil, and the Chinese 
seemed far more eager for 
Japanese assistance than the Rus- 
Sians had ever been. Like the 
Soviet Union, China was interested 
in Japanese products and technol- 
ogy. Furthermore, some Chinese 
leaders, most notably Deng Xiao- 
ping, expressed eagerness to adopt 
the Japanese model of economic 
development, something that the 
Russians had never done. One 
final factor that conceivably influ- 
enced the decision by the conserv- 
ative Liberal-Democrats governing 
Japan was the poor state of rela- 
tions between the Japan Com- 
munist Party (JCP) and the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP). 
By contrast, relations between the 
JCP and the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union were beginning to 
improve in the later 1970’s. Thus, 
there appeared to be far less 
danger, after the departure of the 
“gang of four’ from power in Bei- 
jing, for Japan to be on friendly 
terms with China than with the 
USSR. 

The history, ideology, and politi- 
cal role of the JCP are dealt with 
both in Swearingen and in the 
monograph by Manfred Pohl, al- 
though neither treatment is totally 
satisfactory. Swearingen’s perspec- 
tive is predominantly from the out- 
Side in, and he tends to overlook 
the JCP’s struggle for survival in a 
largely hostile society. For example, 
he leaves the impression that the 
JCP’s leaders ‘‘disappeared”’ on 
the eve of the Korean war, as if 
they had prior information regard- 
ing the North Korean attack. Only 
in a footnote (fn. 36, p. 315) does 
one learn that SCAP (Supreme 
Command Allied Powers, i.e., Gen- 
eral MacArthur's headquarters) 
had previously “purged” 24 mem- 
bers of the JCP Central Committee 


from public office—an action that 
most Japanese believe was far 
more consequential in determining 
the subsequent behavior of senior 
Japanese Communists.* Then, in 
discussing the years 1970-78, 
Swearingen chooses to use quota- 
tion marks in discussing the JCP’s 
“independence” from the Soviet 
and Chinese parties. While | would 
concede the possibility that the 
JCP might be drawn again into the 
orbit of Moscow or Beijing, in the 
period discussed the party unques- 
tionably pursued an autonomous, 
independent line. 

For his part, Pohl concentrates 
on internal ideological disputes of 
the JCP. His formidably researched 
study relies on a vast array of 
Japanese-language materials, 
judiciously supplemented by the 
best available literature in English 
and German.® The approach does 
have its limitations, however. In 
particular, the JCP’s break with the 
Chinese Communist Party in 1966 
is not fully explained (see pp. 219- 
23)—by contrast, Pohl’s analysis 
of the JCP’s split with its counter- 
part in Moscow is much more fully 
developed (cf. pp. 154-76). One 
Suspects that Pohl might have 
benefited from the opportunity to 
visit Japan and conduct interviews 
with JCP leaders, as well as with 
journalists and with JCP-watchers 


‘For further details, see Hans H. Baerwald, 
The Purge of Japanese Leaders Under the 
Occupation, Berkeley, CA, University of 
California Press, 1959. 

5The Pohl and Ahrens-Thiele volumes, 
products of the Institute for Asian Studies in 
Hamburg, attest to the strides made in the last 
decade in West German research on 
contemporary Asia. Unfortunately, the 
publishing technique—photo offset of typed 
pages—makes the reading of these books 
difficult. 

&In October 1979, the JCP elected 39 
official party candidates and 2 affiliated 
independents to the 511-member House of 
Representatives, and already had an 
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in the Japanese government. 

In the overall scheme of 
Japanese politics, of course, the 
JCP never has been more than a 
minor participant. A brief flurry of 
Substantial popular support in the 
late 1940’s was followed by two 
decades of wandering in the wil- 
derness. Only in the 1970’s did the 
party gain the allegiance of 10 per- 
cent of the nation’s electorate, a 
level of support that in 1979 
translated itself into 8 percent of 
the seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives.® Even at this level, the 
JCP was hardly significant enough 
to have a major impact on Soviet- 
Japanese relations. Moreover, it 
Suffered a sharp reversal in June 
1980.’ 


OBJECTIVELY, there are no com- 
pelling reasons for Japan and the 
Soviet Union to be hostile toward 
each other. Both are among the in- 
dustrially and technologically ad- 
vanced countries of the world, even 
if Japan’s search for survival 
through international trade has 
given its economy a different cast 
and shape than that which Mos- 
cow's seemingly relentless em- 
phasis on military security has 
brought about in the USSR. In- 
deed, this very difference suggests 
even greater complementarity were 
both governments inclined to 


additional 16 members in the House of 
Councillors. This was the high point in JCP 
fortunes. (Inexplicably, the Swearingen 
volume, on page 117, refers to the hopes of 
the JCP to return ‘‘to the day when it 
controlled 70[!] seats in the Diet."’) 

7In balloting at that time, the number of JCP 
seats in the Diet fell to 29 Representatives 
and 4 Councillors. See Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: Asia and 
Pacific (Washington, DC), June 23, 1980, 
on Om 

®Defense Agency of Japan, Defense of 
Japan, 1979, English translation by the 
Mainichi Daily News, Tokyo, 1980. See, 
particularly, pp. 13-49. 


capitalize on it. 

In fact, however, the most recent 
“White Paper’ of the Japan De- 
fense Agency specifically mentions 
the Soviet Union as a potential 
threat to Japan’s security.® The 
growth of the Soviet Union’s Pacific 
fleet, the patrols that it conducts off 
the coast of Japan’s islands, the 
presence of Soviet military forces 
on the disputed (by Japan) north- 
ern islands—in sharp contrast to 
Japan’s officially stated desire to 
negotiate the issue of ownership— 
have contributed to a sense of 
foreboding in Japan about the in- 
tentions of the USSR. 

The Soviet Union does not per- 
ceive Japan to be a military threat, 
but the Russians do seem to find 
the Japanese irritating, especially 
in light of the manifest unwilling- 
ness of the latter to desist from 
fishing areas which the USSR 
claims as territorial waters. Fur- 
thermore, Japan’s close alignment 
with the United States and growing 
collaboration with China are af- 
fronts to Russian sensibilities. The 
more the Japanese protest that the 
‘““anti-hegemony clause’’ in the 
Sino-Japanese treaty was not di- 
rected at the Soviet Union, the 
more their protestations tend to be 
discounted by the Kremlin. 

There is no evidence to suggest 
that these attitudes of mutual dis- 
trust are immutable or frozen in the 
Siberian tundra. Consultations con- 
tinue at the private, and even at the 
governmental, level. Some trade 
does flow across the Sea of 
Okhotsk. Some Japanese do read 
Russian (especially 19th-century) 
literature; similarly, some Russians 
do read translations of Japanese 
novels. Hence, all is not bleak. It is 
just that relations between the two 
nations might be so much brighter 
were the political impediments not 
SO severe. 
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FEW SOVIET and East European 
dissidents today would admit that 
their type of society follows the true 
Marxist pattern, and this view is 
largely shared by the authors under 
review. Their judgment is particu- 
larly interesting since most of the 
writers were for many years true 
believers or fellow travelers, con- 
vinced that communism was the 
only alternative to the evil capitalist 
system. Some—like Czechoslovaks 


Ota Sik and Pavel Kohout and East 
German Robert Havemann— 
belong to the older guard; they 
were not only Marxists but also 
pro-Soviet, identifying their ideal 
with the pattern of development 
under Vladimir |. Lenin and Yosif 
Stalin. Others—like East German 
Rudolf Bahro, members of the new 
Hungarian Left, and many 
Poles—belong to the younger gen- 
eration. As Marxists but not 
Stalinists, they were supposed to 
represent the generation of the fu- 
ture. At some point in their lives, 
however, all these intellectuals de- 
cided to give up a promising future 
by daring to compare com- 
munism’s aims with its achieve- 
ments, its theory with its practice. 

The books and collections of ar- 
ticles reviewed here express the 
results of the painful attempt to 
understand why the gap widened 
so far and to explain what went 
wrong with a theory and a practice 
considered sacred by generations 
of believers. They also represent 
the writers’ efforts to salvage some 
of their faith and to propose their 
own models for the future. 


IT IS striking that all these authors 
consider today’s Communist re- 
gimes to be failures and betrayals 
of true Marxism. For Sik, the East 
European system is “‘‘antisocialist.” 
To Kohout, “the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Marxism have been 
turned upside down.” Bahro thinks 
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that the party, which he once 
helped to force peasants into col- 
lectivization, has ‘‘distorted,” ‘‘be- 
trayed,’’ and ‘“‘spoiled’’ Marxism. 
Even Hungary’s ‘‘goulash 
socialism,’ the most liberal and 
affluent in the Eastern bloc, is con- 
sidered by the new Hungarian Left 
to be a ‘‘miserable failure” (Tamas 
Bauer in Silnitsky et al.), a ‘“defor- 
mation of the authentic true Marx- 
ist pattern” (Gyorgy Markus in Sil- 
nitsky et al.). 

Thus, most of the authors distin- 
guish the practical pattern from the 
ideal model. They question Marx- 
ism not as a theory but as a policy; 
they think that if Marxism had had 
a chance to evolve naturally, the 
world would now look different. 
They consider the unfortunate be- 
ginning of this unnatural evolution 
to be the year 1917, when, con- 
trary to Karl Marx’s forecasts, the 
“imperialist chain’ broke at its 
weakest, least developed link in- 
Stead of its strongest and most de- 
veloped one. Eager to justify the 
original model, they slip into the 
easiest explanation of its failure: 
today’s communism is not authen- 
tic because it was molded (and 
then imposed on the outside world) 
by a Russian society which, be- 
cause of its backwardness, was not 
ready for socialism. Once this hap- 
pened, Marxism was perverted, 
giving birth to unnatural excesses 
like Stalinism and bringing the 
whole system to a dead end. These 


writers take obvious satisfaction in 
proclaiming the Russian back- 
ground as the main reason for to- 
day’s situation. Hungarians such 
as Marc Rakovski, (a pseudonym 
for two Hungarian dissidents) and 
all of the East Germans repre- 
Sented here speak extremely 
harshly and invidiously of Russian 
history, and even the Russian 
people, whom they consider tradi- 
tionally tolerant of bureaucracy and 
incapable of progress. The ‘“Man- 
ifesto’’ of the illegal League of 
Democratic Communists of Ger- 
many seems to be against every- 
thing Russian, from Lenin (‘the 
Holy Ghost’) to “‘sloppy Russian 
workmanship.” Such anti-Russian 
feelings also permeate Bahro’s 
book. Bahro appears to take par- 
ticular pleasure not only in de- 
stroying many established myths, 
such as that of an evil Stalinism as 
opposed to a virtuous Leninism, 
but also in rejecting the possibility 
of a humane evolution of Marxism 
in a country whose history ‘“‘has 
never stood under a lucky star.” 

One could, of course, debate at 
length this at least partially correct 
attribution of communism’s failures 
to its Russian setting. But of 
greater political interest are the an- 
swers the books under review pro- 
vide to the question: What is it that 
these intellectuals dislike in the 
“antisocialist’” socialism of Eastern 
Europe? 


A NUMBER of essays in the Sil- 
nitsky collection, Communism and 
Eastern Europe, reflect the views of 
members of the new Hungarian 
Left. This movement, very much in 
the tradition of Gyorgy Lukacs, Is 
more philosophical than political. It 
rejects the dogmatic, uncritical ap- 
proach of today’s Marxism- 
Leninism; it seeks discussions, 
even confrontations, with its an- 
tagonists (Markus); it regrets that 
communism has neither kept its 
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promises to liberate the individual 
(Miklos Haraszti), nor even main- 
tained contact with reality (Bauer); 
and it requests the right to practice 
a ‘constructive Marxism’ (Gyorgy 
Bence). 

If the young Hungarian Marxists 
Seem to be mainly interested in 
existential problems and some- 
times give the impression that they 
are as distant from socialist reality 
as the dogmatism they criticize, 
veterans like Sik and Bahro are en- 
gaged in a more thorough and pro- 
found analysis of the essence of 
Sovietized East European society. 
Sik’s aim is a very ambitious one: to 
create a social theory which offers 
a viable alternative to ‘‘both the 
present communist and capitalist 
systems.”’ His critique of capitalism 
is matched only by his critique of 
communism, both considered in- 
capable of solving mankind’s 
problems. If his analysis of the 
“first world” contains nothing new 
or original, what he has to say 
about the ‘‘second world” is in- 
teresting and innovative. Sik does 
not completely reject the idea that 
because of the Soviet experience, 
communism acquired certain 
negative, authoritarian traits. But 
his main explanation of the gulf be- 
tween the ‘founding fathers” and 
today’s reality lies in the different 
course taken by capitalism from 
the original Marxian forecasts. He 
does not hesitate to admit that 
Marx’s views in many fields were 
Superficial, and he argues that-.it is 
a mistake to use them as the basis 
of current policy. Two of the main 
Marxian predictions—the continu- 
ous impoverishment of the working 
class and its transformation into a 
numerical majority of the 
population—did not materialize, 
thus raising serious doubts about 
the inevitability of capitalism’s 
downfall and about the ‘historical 
necessity” of Soviet-style socialism. 
The new reality, according to Sik, 
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calls into question such concepts 
as the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the supreme role assigned to 
the Communist party. The blending 


‘of outdated Marxian precepts and 


Leninism, he believes, has led to 
the blocking of any potential prog- 
ress and is ultimately responsible 
for the antisocialist system now 
prevailing in Eastern Europe. 

Sik is extremely critical of the 
ways the economies of Eastern 
Europe are handled. His main con- 
cern, however, seems to be not the 
economy but the lack of democ- 
racy, understood literally as the 
power of the people. He no longer 
believes in the theory of freedom as 
“recognized necessity’; he pleads 
instead for the acceptance of the 
individual’s freedom of action. In 
this respect, he differs strongly 
from Bahro, whose critique of 
communism comes from a more 
typically Marxist point of view. 

Bahro considers himself a true 
Communist, one who is aware of 
Lenin’s negative impact on Marx- 
ism and of the necessity of going 
back to the original sources. Bas- 
ing his analysis mostly on the 
young Marx, he makes very clear 
what he dislikes in Soviet-style 
socialism. He is against the class 
character of a society which is 
Supposed to be classless; he is 
against political dictatorship and 
the rise of what the Yugoslav Milo- 
van Djilas has called the red 
bourgeoisie; he is against the 
bureaucratization of society, which 
he sees as an instrument for per- 
petuating a monopoly of power; 
and he strongly opposes the ‘‘sub- 
alternity’’ of individuals, a term 
which he seems to employ to de- 
scribe the “rule of man over man,” 
the persistence of inequality be- 
tween individuals, and their subjec- 
tion to structures and goals over 
which they have no control. 


THE SUBTLE dissociation of Marx- 
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ism from Sovietism leads Sik, 
Bahro, and most of the other leftist 
dissidents to condemn the East 
European versions of socialism but 
to exonerate socialism itself, which 
they still consider to be a third way, 
an alternative to both capitalism 
and present-day communism. The 
harder they criticize the actual pat- 
tern followed by Communist re- 
gimes, the more strongly they urge 
the renaissance of Marxism, espe- 
cially in a form suited to East Euro- 
pean conditions. 

Such a revived socialism, ‘‘the 
socialism of tomorrow’”’ (Robert 
Havemann), is considered by most 
of the authors to be not only possi- 
ble but also necessary and inevi- 
table. But very few have tried to 
draw a clear picture of what that 
type of socialism looks like; and 
when they do, what we get is a 
rather utopian image of an ideal 
society which nobody really knows 
how to build and make workable. 

Bahro’s alternative is a most elu- 
sive one, for where one would ex- 
pect an answer, one finds instead 
another quotation from Marx or 
high-sounding words like freedom, 
progress, democracy, and eco- 
nomic development. When Bahro 
seeks to explain what these words 
really mean, he asserts that the 
main problem is that ‘‘we must 
rather raise to a high level Marx's 
own legacy, the most developed 
theory and method of social sci- 
ence that we have, and transform it 
into the communism of the pres- 
ent.”” The “historical task’ he has 
in mind is a general restructuring 
of society that would reduce social 
hierarchies and increase individual 
freedom. But Bahro is against any 
kind of liberalism, economic or 
political, and this position leaves 
him little room for innovative pro- 
posals. Instead, he offers vague no- 
tions: the one-party system should 
be reformed but maintained, and 
the initiatives for change will come 


from within this new enlightened 
party, which will be progressive 
and open because it is based on a 
real understanding of social laws. 
Apparently carried away by this 
cloudy sketch of a reformed Com- 
munist party, Bahro envisions it as 
the instrument of a “true cultural 
revolution” aimed at imposing (1) a 
new division of power, (2) a univer- 
sal form of education for ‘‘fully 
socialized individuals,” (3) a new 
communal life, and (4) a real 
“socialization (democratization) of 
the general process of knowledge 
and decision making.” Bahro calls 
his program “the radical political 
alternative” to the existing, unnatu- 
ral system! 

When Sik comes to explaining 
the essence of his “third way,” he 
is not much clearer or more con- 
crete. What he wants is a “demo- 
cratically controlled’”’ government, 
“macroeconomic overall planning” 
that is scientific and market- 
oriented, and collective ownership 
of the means of production. Like 
Bahro, Sik seems to favor a society 
somewhere between the Yugoslav 
model and Eurocommunism. Again 
like Bahro, he is able to present a 
devastating critique of the Soviet- 
Style system without being very 
specific either about the future or 
about ways in which the new model 
could be made to work under pres- 
ent conditions. 

But Bahro and Sik are not the 
only ones to nourish the hope that 
today’s socialism can be revived 
from within, that there are internal 
forces capable of changing the 
Sovietized course. Even Rakovski’s 
extremely intelligent book accepts 
this view, despite the fact that 
neither “he” nor the other ‘‘new”’ 
Marxists can specify what those 
forces might be. The Hungarian 
Zoltan Endreffy, for example, is so 
convinced of the potential mate- 
rialist perfection of real socialism 
that his main concern in his contri- 
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bution to Communism and Eastern 
Europe is how to avoid converting 
such a society into ‘‘one huge 
Sweden, with a very high standard 
of living, perfect hygiene, splen- 
didly organized social relations, 
and a population that resembles 
the characters of a Bergman film.” 


UNFORTUNATELY, Eastern Eu- 
rope does not seem ready to move 
in a direction which could bring it 
even close to Sweden, and | have 
Serious doubts that replacing to- 
day’s communism with the 
“socialism of tomorrow’ would 
make such a step more likely. 
Moreover, Rakhmanny’s moving 
“defense of the Ukrainian cause” 
makes it clear that there are people 
within the Soviet empire who would 
prefer the alternative of capitalism 
to any “third way.” 

Even those whom Sik likes to call 
the “thinking Marxists” fail to offer | 
a convincing and realistic image of 
the future. Sik himself is probably 
the most interesting of these au- 
thors, and he goes only half the 
way. Extremely technical and pro- 
found when he discusses eco- 
nomic matters, he becomes super- 
ficial, even naive, when he deals 
with political problems. His wishes 
seem to be constantly contradicted 
by reality, and it is difficult indeed 
to see how his collective owner- 
ship, his economic planning, and 
his controlled democracy could 
coexist with a market-oriented so- 
ciety and real freedom. Like many 
other leaders of the Prague Spring, 
he shows a disarming ingenuous- 
ness when he comes to the Soviet 
factor. In Communism and Eastern 
Europe, A.J. Liehm, another impor- 
tant Czechoslovak figure in 1968, 
makes this surprising confession: 
“What would | have done differ- 
ently in 1968? Everything, had | 
Known then what | know today 
about the USSR.”’ Nevertheless 
Sik’s ‘‘third way” makes it clear 


that the lesson has still not been 
learned by all. 

The East Germans Havemann 
and Bahro do not have the 
theoretical profundity of the 
Czechoslovaks, but neither do they 
share their naivete. They know very 
well what they want. Yet their 
back-to-the-sources movement 
does not mean that their alternative 
would be much different from 
present reality. In contrast to the 
Czechoslovaks, who would like to 
put a human face on their “third 
way,’ the East Germans would be 
content just to change the mask. 
Their attitude is as dogmatic as the 
one they criticize. They are abso- 
lutely certain that they alone know 
the correct answers. 

Unlike the Czechoslovak and 
Polish dissidents, who are “‘think- 
ing Marxists’ well aware of the 
great diversity of the world we live 
in, and thus of the existence of 
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many alternatives, the East Ger- 
mans still use the old Marxist 
clichés regarding capitalist society 
and the West. A certain air of out- 
datedness in their analysis often 
causes them to fight pointless and 
useless battles. Despite its many 
imperfections, the Western world is 
today quite different from what it 
used to be, and any ‘alternative’ 
suggested should take account of 
this fact. 

Both the drama and the lim- 
itations of these dissident Marxist 
movements are clearly exposed to 
view in Pavel Tigrid’s Amére ré- 
volution, an excellent essay on 
some of the most important East 
European and Soviet dissidents, 
and in the introduction to Com- 
munism and Eastern Europe. Paul 
Goma’s captivating and well-written 
Story of the short-lived Romanian 
dissidence, Le tremblement des 
hommes, leaves no doubt that be- 


hind such catchwords as 
~SOCIauSiIN, « .MarTxisme and 
“mankind’s future,” there lies only 
a cynical, selfish struggle for 
power. These penetrating critiques 
indicate that few viable alternatives 
are likely to emerge from dissident 
writers who simply ignore the fact 
that for three quarters of a century 
any attempts at reforming the sys- 
tem have invariably ended, as Tig- 
rid puts it, “in fiasco.” 

Nevertheless, it takes a great 
deal of courage to speak out, even 
in defense of Marx, in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union today, 
and those who do so, Marxist or 
non-Marxist, deserve respect. And 
although the brutal repression that 
they so much despise and consider 
alien to their ideal obstructs the 
pursuit of any alternative ways for 
the moment, it may not do so 
forever. 
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Dissent in Yugoslavia 


By Dennis Reinhartz 


MIHAJLO MIHAJLOV. Moscow 
Summer. New York, NY, Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 1965. 


MIHAJLO MIHAJLOV. Russian 
Themes. Translated by Marija 
Mihajlov. New York, NY, Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 1968. 


MIHAJLO MIHAJLOV. 
Underground Notes. Translated by 
Marija Mihajlov lvusic and 
Christopher Ivusic. Kansas City, 
KS, Sheed Andrews and McMeel, 
1976. 


MIHAJLO MIHAJLOV. 
Nenauchnyye Mysli (Nonscientific 
Thoughts). Translated from 
Serbo-Croatian by V. Mihajlov. 
London, Ont., Zaria, 1979. 


AS COMMUNIST YUGOSLAVIA 
nears the end of the Fourth decade 
of its often turbulent and precari- 
ous existence, there is once again 
apprehension about tomorrow. 
Josip Broz Tito, the leader of the 
Partisan struggle and the Yugoslav 
revolution, the first president of his 
country, and the great constant of 
Yugoslav life, is now gone, and his 
successors face an uncertain fu- 
ture. Moreover, recent events on 
the world political scene, such as 
the Iranian revolution and the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
have only heightened the ap- 
prehension. ‘After Tito, what?’’—a 
question Yugoslavs asked them- 
selves for many years—now has to 
be answered. 


Yugoslavia may well have a 
perilous future. But it has survived 
almost four postwar decades, 
marked by vitality and a continuing 
process of legitimation. And Tito 
and the Yugoslav leadership made 
elaborate provisions for the con- 
tinuance of their revolution after 
Tito’s departure from the scene. 
Perhaps the question of Yugo- 
Slavia’s future is not really as pres- 
sing as it may seem to some West- 
ern journalists and social scien- 
tists. Yugoslavia may simply follow 
a pragmatic course along currently 
indicated lines.’ 

A major source of uneasiness at 
this time of potential instability, 
however, is the growth of dissent in 
Yugoslavia. National diversity and 
economic underdevelopment re- 
main the spawning grounds for 
discord within the country. 
Nationalists from Slovenia and 
Croatia to Macedonia and Kosovo, 
Serbian liberals, radical students, 
religious groups (e.g., Catholics), 
Praxists (the group formerly as- 
sociated with the Zagreb 
philosophical journal Praxis, ban- 
ned in 1972), and prominent indi- 
viduals like Milovan Djilas and 
Mihajlo Mihajlov—all persist in 
speaking out against what they see 
as the evils of the ideology and sys- 


'For an excellent study, see Bogdan Denis 
Denitch, The Legitimation of a Revolution: 
The Yugoslav Case, New Haven, CT, Yale 
University Press, 1976. 
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tem and in offering options that 
may be as unacceptable to Tito’s 
successors as they were to Tito 
himself.* Traditionally, Yugoslavia’s 
dissidents have achieved little con- 
sensus as to alternative policies 
and the tactics of dissent. More re- 
cently, though, Djilas and Mihajlov 
have moved closer together in 
viewpoint. This concurrence, along 
with the stimulus provided by the 
death of Tito in May 1980, by the 
death of Tito’s longtime close col-, 
laborator and heir-apparent, Ed- 
vard Kardelj, in February 1979, 
and by the “pushing aside” of Kar- 
delj’s fellow Slovene Stane Dcianc 
in the Presidium of the Central 
Committee of the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia (LCY) in May 
1979, seems to point toward the 
emergence of a community of dis- 
sent in Yugoslavia. The dissidents 
are few in number. But they are 
courageous and committed. As if 
through some unspoken agreement 
and with as yet minimal coopera- 
tion among themselves, but build- 
ing on a native tradition of inde- 
pendence and dissent, they have 
had a growing impact in this time 
of transition for Yugoslavia. In this 
community of dissent, Mihajlo 
Mihajlov, a writer and critic, oc- 
cupies a prominent position. 


?See Dragan Markovic and Savo Krzavac, 
Liberalizam: Od Djilas do danas (Liberalism: 
From Djilas to the Present), 2 vols., Belgrade, 
“Sloboda,” 1978. 


IN HIS various works, Mihajlov con- 
fronts the problems facing Yugo- 
slavia from the perspective of a 
political prisoner or, now, a dissi- 
dent in exile in the West. He began 
his rise to prominence in 1965, 
when, upon his return from an ex- 
change program in the Soviet 
Union during the summer of 1964, 
he published the first two parts of 
Moscow Summer, his now famous 
and controversial account of the 
contemporary Soviet intellectual 
and cultural scene. In these two 
parts, which appeared in the 
January and February 1965 issues 
of the Belgrade literary magazine 
Delo, and in the rest of his manu- 
script, he explicitly equated the 
Soviet Union with Hitler's Germany 
for establishing death camps near 
Arkhangel’sk in 1921, more than a 
decade before the Nazis came to 
power in Germany. After De/o was 
banned on April 29-30, Mihajlov 
sent his manuscript to Rome, 
where it was published under the 
title Moscow Summer. Thereupon, 
for “damaging the reputation of a 
foreign state,’’ Mihajlov—an un- 
known Dostoevsky scholar and 

| minor academician—was publicly 
chastised by Tito, fired from his 
teaching position at Zadar Univer- 
sity, arrested, tried under Article 
175 of the Yugoslav Criminal Code 
and Article 125 of the Press Law, 
and eventually given a nine-month 
suspended sentence (suspended, 
but upheld by the Supreme Court 
of Croatia) with two years’ proba- 
tion. 

Mihajlov has spent about half the 
15 years since the appearance of 
Moscow Summer in prison in 
Yugoslavia, gaining recognition as 
a major Yugoslav dissident and 
gadfly, second in importance only 
to Djilas. Too young to have been a 
Partisan like his Russian-émigré 
father, he has never been a Com- 
munist. Today, he sees himself as 
a ‘‘post-Communist” rather than an 
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“anti-Communist”: 


People who suffered a loss of free- 
dom due to a Communist dictator- 
ship realize that in some sense 
they too are responsible for this 
evil, and not only the Communists. 
Anti-Communists lack this con- 
sciousness of their own guilt be- 
cause they believe that everyone 
else, in this case the Communists, 
are to blame for everything.* 


The fundamental themes 
broached by Mihajlov in Moscow 
Summer are more fully developed 
in his later works. Russian Themes 
is composed of 14 essays, dealing 
in part with Abram Tertz (the 
pseudonym of Andrey Sinyavskiy), 
Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, Mikhail 
Sholokhov, Boris Pasternak, and 
Yevgeniy Zamyatin. It includes 
three penetrating critiques of Dos- 
toevsky, as well as ‘“‘Why We Are 
Silent,’’ which in 1966 led to 
Mihajlov’s second term of impris- 
onment, and ‘The Unspoken De- 
fense,’’ which Mihajlov was not 
permitted to deliver at his 1966 
trial. It also includes essays written 
and published in Yugoslavia before 
the publication of Moscow Sum- 
mer. In the 14 essays, while re- 
viewing the literary works of others, 
Mihajlov uses the opportunity to 
continue his attack on Soviet and 
other forms of totalitarianism. In 
discussing Dostoevsky and Sol- 
zhenitsyn, for example, he decries 
the degradation of the individual by 
the Soviet ‘‘cult of work’ and 
forced labor and condemns the 
Soviet concentration camps. In the 
process, Mihajlov’s own suffering 
and deep spiritual values are re- 
vealed. Thus, Russian Themes is 
not only solid literary criticism but 
also a resounding statement in the 


3Mihajlo Mihajlov, ‘Advice from a 
Post-Communist,’’ The News World (New 
York, NY), Aug. 4, 1978, p. 13. 
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campaign for human rights in the 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and 
elsewhere. 

The 18 essays of Underground 
Notes—including one on “‘The 
Artist as the Enemy,” one on Dos- 
toevsky, and two on Djilas— 
explore a broad array of literary, 
political, and religious topics. Col- 
lectively, they predict a renais- 
sance of the human spirit under 
the impact of the truths revealed by 
human suffering. Nenauchnyye 
Mysli (Nonscientific Thoughts) was 
written mostly during Mihajlov’s 
last term of imprisonment 
(1975-77) and is made up of 
loosely knit and loosely grouped 
impressions. It is more metaphysi- 
cal than Mihajlov’s earlier works 
but follows the same philosophical 
lines and pursues the same vision 
of man and his future as were laid 
down in Underground Notes and 
other recent works.‘ 


IN THESE four volumes and in his 
other, peripheral writings, Mihajlov 
gives expression to a tenaciously 
held world view, which underlies 
his vision of post-Tito Yugoslavia 
and the place of dissenters in it. 
Much of his analysis of the present 
situation and many of his hopes for 
the future are shared by his good 
friend Djilas. Many of Mihajlov’s 
basic themes are endorsed by 
other Yugoslav dissidents as well. 
Indeed, a common dissident view- 
point about post-Tito Yugoslavia 
appears to be taking shape on the 
basis of a common belief in demo- 
cratic socialism, pluralism, 
nonalignment, and, perhaps most 
fundamental, existential human- 
ism. 

Perhaps the broadest theme 
running through the views of the 
various dissenting factions in 


4See, for example, Mihajlo Mihajlov, “What 
Should Be Fought For,’ The New York 
Review of Books (New York, NY), Feb. 22, 
1979, pp. 34-36. 
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Yugoslavia is that of democratic 
socialism, which Djilas describes in 
the most general terms as the es- 
tablishment of a more rational so- 
ciety through the achievement of 
“greater security for the individual, 
better organized production, and a 
fairer sharing.’”® In such a society, 
human rights and freedom will be 
guaranteed, and totalitarianism 
(e.g., Stalinism), especially that of 
a bureaucratic absolutism or a cult 
of personality, will not be tolerated. 
Within the context of present-day 
Yugoslavia, democratic socialism 
means greater true self- 
management and sustained 
federalism. While almost happily 
conceding that their country is not 
a dictatorship, some Yugoslav dis- 
sidents worry that there is no real 
authority either. They fear that 
self-management has become too 
pragmatic. They also accuse the 
government of trying to pass off 
economic progress as political 
progress. 

Another theme, one inherent in 
the very notion of democratic 
socialism, is pluralism. Pluralism is 
not yet advocated by all of the dis- 
sidents. It has long been cham- 
pioned by Mihajlov and Djilas, and 
it is underwritten by various 
nationalist and religious groups. 
Only recently, however, has it 
found acceptance among the 
Praxists, and then only among the 
“most revisionist” of them, such as 
the philosopher Svetozar 
Stojanovic.® 

Yet another theme, likewise 
closely related to democratic 
socialism, is true nonalignment. 
Yugoslav dissidents recognize that 
the Soviet Union’s response to the 
post-Tito regime will be critical to 


5Milovan Djilas, “Where ls Eurocommunism 
Leading?” Playboy Deutschland (Hamburg), 
June 1977, p. 181. 

6Author’s interviews with Svetozar 
Stojanovic, Fort Worth, TX, Apr. 8, 1979, and 
Belgrade, June 25, 1979. 


the future of Yugoslavia and that 
anti-Sovietism will continue to be a 
Significant unifying factor among 
Yugoslavs. In Yugoslavia, the Soviet 
Union quite possibly will find itself 
on the horns of a dilemma of its 
own making. If it wishes to gain as- 
cendancy over Yugoslavia, it must 
fan potential nationalities crises 
and other divisive trends and 
events in order to foster internal 
chaos. Yet, the more aggressively 
and deeply it involves itself in 
Yugoslavia, the more solidarity it 
will engender within Yugoslavia 


and among Yugoslav dissidents. In. 


the short run, therefore, the Soviet 
Union may be its own worst enemy 
vis-a-vis post-Tito Yugoslavia. But 
in the long run, as Mihajlov and 
other dissidents have often indi- 
cated, only the underlying 
strengths of the Yugoslav system 
and increased support from the 
West will help Yugoslavia withstand 
the threat of Soviet imperialism. 

In accord with true nonalign- 
ment, the dissidents want Yugo- 
Slavia vigorously to oppose to- 
talitarianism and imperialism (the 
Soviet Union in Afghanistan, and 
great-power involvement in In 
dochina) as well as violence and 
terrorism (revolutionary and 
émigré) at home and abroad. They 
champion the cause of human 
rights and affirm the right of na- 
tional self-determination. They wish 
to live in peaceful coexistence 
with all peoples. The dissidents see 
Yugoslavia as a Western country, 
and they feel that closer coopera- 
tion with the West, especially with 
the nonaligned European neutrals 
(Austria, Finland, Sweden, and 
Switzerland), and with the real 
Eurocommunists is essential to 
Yugoslavia and the achievement of 
their broad domestic goals. Mihaj- 
lov goes so far as to state that 
“legal and fruitful’ cooperation be- 
tween the dissidents themselves 
and the West is essential to the 
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preservation of global democracy.’ 

Perhaps the most fundamental 
theme common to Yugoslav dissi- 
dents, a theme that underlies their 
views on democratic socialism and 
nonalignment, is existential 
humanism—or more simply put, 
the belief that ‘‘man is all- | 
important!’ Predictably, Mihajlov’s 
religiosity causes him to differ 
somewhat with his fellow intellec- 
tual outcasts on the sources and 
nature of human freedom. For 
Djilas and some others, freedom is 
a birthright, an integral part of 
one’s humanity. For Mihajlov, in 
contrast, freedom is a gift of the 
Creator, a reflection of one’s divine 
nature. Unlike Marxists, many of 
whom view religious belief as a 
source of slavery, and unlike other 
materialists, atheists, and agnos- 
tics who consider a supreme being 
an impossibility or irrelevancy, 
Mihajlov equates God with immor- 
tality and human freedom. For 
Mihajlov and many other dissi- 
dents, existential humanism and 
democratic socialism offer libera- 
tion from all forms of dogma. 


EVEN THOUGH differences still 
exist between the various dissident | 
factions in Yugoslavia and abroad, 
the future may well bring acceler- 
ated cooperation and greater cohe- 
sion, fed by official harassment. 
Meanwhile, some dissidents like 
Mihajlov and even certain govern- 
ment officials look forward to a 
“dissident D-Day,” a positive “de- 
stabilization,” “a new 1948 where 
they will shatter the one-party 
monopoly and demonstrate the 
possibility of the transition into 
pluralistic society.’’® ‘‘De- 


7Mihajlo Mihajlov, “Impressions of 
America,’ The New Leader (New York, NY), 
Apr. 23, 1979, p. 11; and the author's 
interviews with Mihajlo Mihajlov, Arlington, 
VA, July 23, 1978, and Arlington, TX, 
Sept. 28-30, 1978. 

8Mihajlov, ‘Impressions of America,” p. 10. 


titoization” is inevitable, they main- 


| tain, and if a post-Tito power strug- 


gle in the LCY breaks out in which 
a liberal party faction seeks the 
support of some of the dissidents, 
a transition to a ‘“‘Dubcek-type of 
democracy” could be triggered. 
For Yugoslav dissidents, this would 
indeed be a “historical miracle, ri- 
valing in significance the French 
Revolution.’’® 

While this line of speculation 
may yet be too optimistic, some 
noteworthy trends already seem to 
be emerging. Mihajlov and Djilas 
have at least laid the groundwork 
for a confluence of Yugoslav dissi- 
dents, and—because of their in- 
ternational reputations, their 
growing understanding and tolera- 
tion of the peculiarities of the other 
factions’ outlooks (Mihajlov even 
advocates free political activity for 
pro-Soviet dissenters), their con- 
tinued initiatives, and the broad 
spectrum of issues that concern 
them—they will clearly play an in- 
creasingly important role if such a 


§Mihajlo Mihajlov, ‘Prospects for the 
Post-Tito Era,’ New America (New York, NY), 
January 1980, pp. 6-7; and idem, ‘Fear and 

_ Hope in Yugoslavia,” The New Leader, 
Feb. 11, 1980, pp. 6-7. 
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confluence actually does take 
place. As to the possibilities for a 
confluence, the willingness of 
some nationalists to explore av- 
enues of cooperation may have 
portents for the days to come. Now 
that Tito is dead, new waves of 
nationalism could sweep across 
Yugoslavia, leading to more au- 
tonomy for the country’s Slovenes, 
Croats, Albanians, and other 
nationalities and, eventually, to a 
fairer sharing for all under demo- 
cratic socialism. In the process, 
especially in Slovenia and Croatia, 
the Catholic Church could advance 
its campaign for tolerance, political 
as well as religious. And the Praxis 
group, with its ‘continuous revi- 
sionism’’ and its assertion that 
Marxism offers but one model, 
based on specific conditions and 
not on an iron law,'® could move 
toward further cooperation with 
other dissident factions. 

If the dissidents do in fact persist 
in coordinating their undertakings 
and at the same time continue to 
exercise extreme caution, they will 
probably not create too much in- 


10Mihajlo Markovic, From Affluence to 
Praxis, Ann Arbor, MI, University of Michigan 
Press, 1974, pp. 67-69. 


Stability or produce major rents in 
the Yugoslav political and social 
fabric, as long as Yugoslav au- 
thorities in turn show restraint to- 
ward them. Djilas wrote in early 
1980: 


The political structure and external 
situation make difficult any sudden 
transition to democracy, because 
suddenness would cause chaos 
and conflict and make Soviet inter- 
vention easier. This is the reason 
why democratization, at least at the 
outset, has to be modest and 
cautious. ‘“‘Democratizations” that 
meant maintenance of the 
monopoly of Communist forms 
ended with purges and repres- 
sions. There is no democracy If it is 
not democracy for everyone. The 
storms are already raging: Yugo- 
slavia can survive only if it intro- 
duces democracy and attaches it- 
self to countries that effectively op- 
pose the new conqueror."' 


Certainly, this is a view to which 
Mihajlov and many other Yugoslav 
dissidents would subscribe. 


11 Milovan Djilas, ‘‘Yugoslavia After Tito,” 
The New York Times, Jan. 24, 1980, p. A19. 
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DURING THE PAST decade, the 
field of modern Chinese studies 
has experienced enormous growth 
in both the quantity and quality of 
scholarly effort. However, this in- 
tellectual expansion and matura- 
tion has been far from uniform. If 
the books under review here are an 
accurate indication of the state of 
knowledge about Chinese foreign 
policy, then a profound gap exists 
between the analysis of it and 
numerous associated fields of re- 
search. 

With one conspicuous exception, 
these five volumes provide abun- 
dant testimony not so much to a 
field’s loss of its way, but to its lack 
of a road map in the first place. 


While much information and inter- 
mittent insight can be gleaned from 
Several of these studies, their 
cumulative weight and contribution 
is not particularly impressive. 

What went wrong? A brief review 
essay is not the appropriate context 
for diagnosing this malady, or pre- 
scribing a potential cure, in great 
detail. Nevertheless, | find it both 
ironic and disquieting that, at a 
time of China’s increasing visibility 
and activity in both regional and 
global politics, study of the foreign 
policy of the People’s Republic 
(PRC) still seems in critical re- 
Sspects such a rudderless endeavor. 
Indeed, if a single ailment seems to 
afflict foreign policy studies, it is 
the disease of particularity. The 
richness and frequent drama of 
China’s interactions with the out- 
side world over the past century 
and a half is undeniable. Yet this 
fact cannot by itself account for the 
insularity and isolation which con- 
tinues to afflict most (though not 
all) students of PRC foreign policy. 

A more plausible explanation de- 
rives from the sheer enormity of ef- 
fort required to enter the China 
field. The time and energy involved 
in acquiring the requisite skills to 
conduct research on China leads 
many practitioners to adopt a pro- 
tective attitude toward ideas, is- 
Sues, and approaches. At the same 
time, international relations spe- 
cialists, perhaps somewhat intimi- 
dated by not knowing China’s lan- 
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guage, history, or culture, assume 
a comparably detached attitude. As 
a consequence of these consid- 
erations, many writings on PRC 
foreign policy are ignorant of the 
world beyond China, while studies 
of world politics which seek to in- 
clude China within their purview 
demonstrate a simplistic and often 
ill-informed sense of what can be 
learned from the Chinese case. 

To be sure, one should not min- 
imize the problems in straddling 
disciplines distinct in orientation, 
training, and professional outlook. 
Moreover, the disparate fields 
comprising the discipline (‘“‘indisci- 
pline’”” seems a more appropriate 
label) of international relations 
hardly offer an abundance of com- 
pelling concepts and methods. Nor 
does the analysis of Chinese 
foreign policy readily lend itself to 
the abstract, somewhat disem- 
bodied description characteristic of 
much research on world politics. 

An additional key factor has dis- 
couraged scholars from moving 
beyond their conventional methods 
of inquiry—the inherent frustra- 
tions of trying to penetrate the 
dynamics of Chinese behavior. Few 
areas of Chinese politics are 


deemed more sensitive by the PRC | 


leadership than those dealing with 
foreign policy decision-making. As 
a result, the usual secretiveness of 
the Chinese political process is ac- 
centuated with respect to ques- 


‘tions of particular interest to the in- 


field (and this reviewer is no excep- 


| tion) grow attached to certain styles 
| of research. Why discard a par- 
| ticular approach if it can (at least 


on occasion) yield the insight 
which makes analysis worthwhile? 

If an answer to this question 
seems necessary, then these 
books undoubtedly provide the 
reasons. Only Samuel Kim's study 
—clearly the solitary example of 
conceptual and methodological in- 
novation — yields sufficient benefit 
in terms of content and insight to 
justify the cost of the effort. In vari- 
ous ways, each of the other vol- 
umes either does not succeed in its 
stated objectives or (worse yet) 
prompts the ‘‘so what?’ retort. 
While the books obviously vary in 
their scope and detail, this overall 
judgment is hardly cause for satis- 
faction about the current state of 
knowledge. 


THE MOST DISAPPOINTING of 
these volumes is Michael Yahuda’s 
study, China’s Role in World Af- 
fairs. Because it is the first book to 
appear that traces the course of 
Chinese foreign policy during Mao 
Zedong’s entire post-1949 career, 
one quite possibly expects too 
much from this volume. Even if one 
puts aside what may be unreason- 
able expectations, the book still 
suffers from the absence of both a 
consistent, coherent structure and 
a persuasive intellectual rationale. 
The author’s principal argument 
(stated rather inelegantly on page 
14) is that ‘“‘China’s international 
position suggests very much a pic- 
ture of a country whose political 
system is perhaps one of the most 
autonomous in the world, and of:a 
country which internationally is un- 
trammelled by the kind of inter- 
dependencies and alliance systems 
which limit the freedom of man- 
oeuvre of other major powers.” Ac- 
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cording to Yahuda, the entire his- 
tory of China’s external conduct 
since 1949 (for which Mao Is given 
predominant credit) has been an 
effort to enhance China’s capacity 
for independent action—both 
politically and militarily—all the 
while striving to guarantee the PRC 
its legitimate international standing 
both as a major power and as a na- 
tion with special links to the 
socialist states, revolutionary 
movements, the Third World, and 
the small or medium powers. 
These multiple concerns are re- 
vealed through what Yahuda terms 
China’s international ‘‘role 
definitions’’—that is, expressed 
Chinese views about the PRC’s po- 
sition in an endlessly shifting envi- 
ronment of both enemies and 
friends. ‘‘China’s foreign policy,” 
he suggests, “is best understood 
within China’s own frame of refer- 
ence” (p. 238). 

Unfortunately, the findings 
yielded by such unabashed sino- 
centrism are neither compelling 
nor consistent. At a purely descrip- 
tive level, it is true, Yahuda’s effort 
is worthy of commendation, for he 
has pulled together disparate 
source materials (both official and 
unofficial) into a chronologically 
continuous account of the twists 
and turns of PRC state policy. But 
what major new insights does his 
approach yield? The generalization 
that China has consistently sought 
to enhance its autonomy in world 
affairs seems on the one hand un- 
exceptional — what major state, 
within the confines of its own re- 
sources, does not? —and on the 
other mistaken in critical respects. 
Over the last several decades, the 
PRC has clearly sought to insulate 
itself from many of the political and 
military conflicts among the great 
powers, and, more so than most 
nations, it has succeeded in 
standing above or apart from the 
fray while still encouraging others 
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to do its bidding. Yet China’s politi- 
cal and diplomatic involvements, 
both regional and global, are un- 
deniable and growing; moreover, 
Beijing's international course has 
not infrequently led China into 
armed conflict or to the brink of 
war. To deal with such dangerous 
circumstances, the PRC has all too 
often found it necessary to seek ex- 
ternal support. 

Yahuda, to be sure, would not 
deny that China is involved with an 
outside world; rather, he would in- 
sist that PRC policy has never been 
mortgaged to the preferences of 
others. But his effort to demon- 
strate an unyielding Chinese com- 
mitment to this core principle ulti- 
mately assumes a rather forced 
quality. In central respects, the 
book becomes less a chronicling of 
the conceptual basis of Chinese 
foreign policy strategy —a study 
which very much needs to be done 
—and more a discursive rendering 
of the extraordinary political and 
diplomatic gymnastics in which 
China's leaders have recurrently 
been compelled to engage. 

The basic problems with the vol- 
ume, moreover, are both analytical 
and methodological. For reasons 
which are never altogether clear, 
Yahuda deems it sufficient simply 
to describe certain key assump- 
tions related to the structure of 
world politics at any given moment 
and how China ‘“‘fits’” within the 
array of global political, economic, 
and military forces. These assump- 
tions and ‘‘fits’’ derive from various 
PRC declaratory statements of 
policy, assessments of the interna- 
tional situation, and leadership 
speeches, both private and public. 
Yahuda relies to an exceptional de- 
gree on the manifest content of 
such materials, arguing that the 
expressed views (in presumed con- 
trast with those of other states) 
have an immediate operational sig- 
nificance in the Chinese case. 
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Thus, openly and without apol- 
ogy, Yahuda has committed the of- 
fense of literalism. Communica- 
tions, however, cannot be de- 
tached so mechanically from the 
political context in which they are 
conveyed. How a Chinese politician 
depicts the nature of the outside 
world has an undeniable impact 
not only on the theory and practice 
of PRC diplomacy and foreign pol- 
icy strategy, but on the possible 
goals and programs pursued in a 
domestic context. Yahuda surely 
recognizes this obvious fact; in- 
deed, intermittently he feels com- 
pelled to explore some of its con- 
sequences. But we are never told 
whether Chinese “role definitions” 
are an independent, dependent, or 
mediating variable. And, not- 
withstanding his intention to avoid 
discussions of Chinese behavior, 
he frequently puts aside the analy- 
Sis of “China’s role,” focusing in- 
stead on various concrete political 
Situations and episodes of elite 
conflict which have affected that 
role. 

It is the author’s recurrent insis- 
tence on China’s uniqueness which 
ultimately proves most troubling. If 
Yahuda is to be believed, the PRC 
is simply unlike all other great 
powers. However, the same case 
can be made for others as well. Is 
France’s political and military pos- 
ture equivalent to that of the 
United Kingdom? And are the UK’s 
policies a carbon copy of those of 
West Germany or Japan? Are there 
no conspicious differences in the 
global behavior of the USSR and 
the United States? And (to cite 
perhaps the most appropriate 
example) what comparisons can be 
drawn between India and China? 
Taken to a logical conclusion, can- 
not all nations make a legitimate 
claim to uniqueness? 

Yahuda declines to ask this last 
question. Instead, he contends that 
“the Chinese people have de- 


veloped a unique political system 
which is self-generating and which 
is deliberately kept apart from 
penetration from outside factors” 
(p. 275). In addition, he asserts 
that the ‘‘three worlds” doctrine’ 
will serve as a “grand strategy” by 
which China will continue to ‘‘set 
itself apart from the interdepen- 
dencies of others” (p. 284). Con- 
clusive verdicts on these and re- 
lated questions surely Seem prema- 
ture. 

By casting his argument exclu- 
sively within what he acknowledges 
as a Chinese frame of reference, 
Yahuda loses the perspective and 
detachment for which scholars, 
unlike nations, can strive and 
which they can occasionally 
achieve. In view of the very sub- 
Stantial research efforts involved in 
preparing this study, the book’s 
shortcomings are all the more re- 
grettable. 


THE SCOPE of Robert Sutter’s book 
is much narrower than that of 
Yahuda’s volume, but this work too 
must be faulted as a study which 
achieves considerably less than 
one might have hoped. Sutter’s in- 
tention is to survey Chinese foreign 
policy with respect to key events 
and specific bilateral issues from 
the onset of the Cultural Revolution 
until the months following the 
death of Mao. Somehow, the his- 
tory of this tumultuous and re- 
markable decade is reduced to 160 
pages of rather lifeless prose. 
Perhaps it is unfair to fault an au- 
thor for not attempting more. Yet so 
much cries out to be done in this 
Study. By being unduly restrictive 
in both approach and objective, 
Sutter misses the opportunity to 
explore the complicated and fas- 


‘According to this doctrine, the world 
contains three major subdivisions: the 
superpowers, other industrialized countries, 
and the developing countries. 
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cinating foreign policy issues that 
have preoccupied Chinese 
decision-makers since the mid- 
1960's. 

Indeed, in critical respects this is 
not so much a book-length work as 
a compilation of largely unedited 
intelligence materials. The 
monitoring and interpretation of 
Chinese state behavior is a very 
necessary task in the context of 
day-to-day intelligence analysis; 
however, the value of issuing these 
studies (some more than a decade 
old) in book form can be seriously 
questioned. By merely describing 
Chinese statements and actions 
with no effort to place them in a 
meaningful policy context, Sutter 
often produces more confusion 
than clarification. Thematically, 
analytically, and chronologically, 
he fails to capture the intricacies of 
the Chinese political process which 
so centrally affected the formula- 
tion and exercise of foreign policy 
during this period. His entire focus 
is on the output of the decision 
process, with virtually no attention 
to (or even sustained speculation 
about) how and why such deci- 
sions might have been made. It is a 
disappointing book, because it 
could have significantly enhanced 
our understanding of the complex 
politics submerged under the 
facade of unitary state behavior. 

Chen’s volume is intended to fill 
a niche in courses in PRC foreign 
policy, and at that level it probably 
succeeds. By compiling primary 
source materials (predominantly 
PRC official statements and edito- 


rials) on various key foreign policy 


themes, Chen has provided a rea- 
sonable introduction to both the 
Style and substance of Chinese 
documentation. Far less clear is 
how these various documents ‘“‘fit”’ 
in any scheme of PRC behavior or 
policy objectives. A long introduc- 
tory essay should have provided 
such clarification; instead, Chen’s 


essay hopscotches across the his- 
torical record of three decades of 
Chinese foreign policy, and to no 
apparent end. Chen exhibits little 
or no sensitivity to (1) differences 
within the Chinese elite over 
foreign policy strategy, even when 
some of his documentation makes 
reference to these differences; (2) 
the obvious tensions between a 
“pure” conception of the ‘“‘three 
worlds” doctrine as opposed to the 
practical use of this idea in 
Chinese diplomacy and strategy; 
and (3) the major shifts over time 
in the emphasis and operational 
Significance attributed to various 
official policy formulations. His in- 
attention to these and related is- 
sues diminishes the worth of what 
is otherwise a necessary and wel- 
come compilation of documents. 
The value of contemporary political 
history is in illuminating how and 
why ideas and issues have as- 
sumed significance for a given set 
of leaders; unfortunately, this qual- 
ity is conspiciously absent from 
Chen’s volume. 

Wang Gungwu’s study is in- 
tended to demonstrate the con- 
tinuing relevance of a broader his- 
torical approach to understanding 
Chinese perspectives on contem- 
porary international relations. The 
belief that various historical associ- 
ations serve as an enduring and 
even pivotal ‘‘filter’” for elite values 
is a sensible and necessary idea. 
Toward proving this point, Wang 
argues that China’s foreign rela- 
tions since 1949 are best under- 
stood within the context of three 
recurring themes: ‘‘the desire to 
assert independence, the problems 
of modernity, and the determina- 
tion to make revolution” (p. 1). 

For two chapters, Wang eluci- 
dates these themes with consider- 
able clarity. Unfortunately, these 
two chapters bring the reader only 
up to 1949, at which point the au- 
thor then offers a conventional his- 
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torical narrative of events, rather 
than the interpretive essay which 
he had earlier promised. 

Not only that, he immediately 
puts aside his chosen framework, 
and asserts that other issues took 
precedence. For example, in the 
immediate ‘‘post-liberation” period, 
preservation of China’s sovereignty 
and security was purportedly 
“more urgent and vital’ than the 
goals of revolution; thus, “in terms 
of independence, modernisation, 
and revolution, China’s achieve- 
ments by 1953 were modest” (pp. 
43, 45). Even if one ignores the 
very considerable aid that the PRC 
proffered to both Korean and Viet- 
namese Communists during these 
years, the contention suggests a 
rather severe limitation (or omis- 
sion) in his framework. Unfortu- 
nately, it is an analytical problem 
which he never addresses. 

Equally troublesome, Wang 
deems it sufficient simply to note 
how one or another historical 
episode illustrates the validity of his 
three key themes. When events de- 
viate from these premises, he 
suggests without much elaboration 
that the Chinese were merely re- 
vealing their concerns about one of 
the issues in altered form. For 
example, Wang asserts that during 
the Cultural Revolution, “the deep 
[Chinese] desire to be independent 
and to grow independently . . . took 
a very aggressive form in China’s 
international relations’ (p. 116). 
Whether China’s external behavior 
during this period was in fact ag- 
gressive or not, why should events 
yet again depart from a revolu- 
tionary course whose ‘“‘driving spirit 
is wholly rational” (p. 141)? For this 
and other questions, Wang has no 
answers. The study which demon- 
strates systematically where, when, 
and how China’s past serves its 
present remains unwritten. 


FORTUNATELY, in China, the 
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United Nations, and World Order, 
Samuel Kim demonstrates most 
impressively what can be achieved 
by thoughtful, creative inquiry. This 
is a meticulously researched vol- 
ume, whose length and detail alone 
may regrettably deny it the atten- 
tion it richly deserves. 

The idea that a study of Chinese 
behavior in various international 
organizations can provide singular 
insights into both the style and the 
substance of PRC foreign policy is 
not widely held, yet Kim has very 
much succeeded in doing just that, 
first by asking the right questions 
and then by knowing how to inves- 
tigate them. The conventional la- 
ment that the absence of sufficient 
data prevents serious work on 
Chinese foreign policy is consid- 
erably less compelling in light of 
his findings. By studying Chinese 
behavior, he has shown that much 
can be learned from evidence re- 
moved both from the decision- 
making process and conventional 
documentary analysis. Without 
question, this is among the most 
important works yet published on 
Chinese foreign policy. Moreover, it 
clearly merits the attention of inter- 
national relations specialists in 
general. 

While it is not easy to reduce a 
long and complicated book to a 
single proposition, Kim’s study has 
a consistent, recurring concern: 
What is the relationship between 
expressed Chinese values about 
world politics and China’s actual 
diplomatic practice? To investigate 
this issue, Kim undertook an 
exhaustive study of PRC behavior 
in the United Nations (including 
Chinese involvement in various 
conferences and participation in 
specialized agencies) from the time 
of Beijing’s initial entry into the 
world body in October 1971 until 
August 1977. His approach is de- 
cidedly empirical: What did those 
acting in the name of China do, 
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say, and seek to accomplish in 
various international forums? How 
does this behavior accord with ex- 
pressed or implicit Chinese values? 
How does it compare with the be- 
havior of other nations? What infer- 
ences can be drawn about the re- 
lationship of the PRC’s global pol- 
icy to emergent Chinese concep- 
tions of a future world order? 

Kim concludes that there is a 
discernible, relatively consistent 
orientation in Chinese diplomatic 
practice, and that this orientation 
represents more than expedient lip 
service to current international 
fashion. By lending support to the 
efforts of various less developed 
states to enhance national 
sovereignty, control natural re- 
sources, and pursue the develop- 
ment of a new international eco- 
nomic order—all under the general 
rubric of “opposing the hegemon- 
ism of the superpowers’’—the PRC 
has staked its claim as an ar- 
ticulator of Third World concerns. 
However, this support has always 
been restrained and undemonstra- 
tive —a curious mixture of what 
Kim terms “symbolic activism and 
substantive passivism”’ (p. 493). As 
Kim observes, ‘“China’s support for 
the Third World is generally that of 
a partisan spectator who cheers, 
moralizes, and votes, when neces- 
sary, rather than an active, not to 
say leading, player in the game of 
global politics’ (p. 262). Such 
‘“low-keyed and self-effacing be- 
havior has enhanced both 
[China’s] political legitimacy and 
[the UN’s] political stability at one 
and the same time’”’ (p. 199). 
Nevertheless, Kim also notes that 


the Chinese have demonstrated an 
impressive ability ‘to disguise their 
interests in terms of principles” (p. 
264). By pursuing these interests 
with conscious understatement, 
the PRC has succeeded as ‘‘a 
major power commanding respect 
and influence without really trying” 
(p. 161). 

The cumulative impact of 
Chinese participation in the UN, 
then, has been one of ‘mutual le- 
gitimation” for both the People’s 
Republic and the world body. Over 
a period of time, Beijing’s repre- 
sentatives have learned a consid- 
erable amount about the prevailing 
norms of international law and or- 
ganization, and how China can 
best function within them. At the 
same time, the PRC has deliber- 
ately if unobtrusively cultivated a 
principled image in pursuit of its 
long-term strategy of world order. 
As Kim concludes, 


The Chinese strength lies in sym- 
bolic capability —ideological, 
political, and behavioral. Chinese 
multilateral diplomacy has con- 
centrated more on the making of 
new rules, new norms, and new 
structures ... than on commana- 
ing the capabilities that would as- 
sure implementation of a new 
order. (p. 492) 


In the past three years, it should be 
noted, the PRC has departed in 
significant ways from the value- 
oriented approach that Mao fa- 
vored and Kim describes at length. 
Specifically, it has adopted a more 
power-oriented view. Chinese ref- 
erences to the ‘‘three worlds” 


theory have become far less fre- | 
quent and at times almost per- |_ 
functory. Various international in- | 


volvements unthinkable in the era 


of Mao have now come into exist- } 
ence, thereby undermining the t 
presumed immutable Chinese | 
commitment to at least some of the | 


values which Kim identifies. To this 
extent, the author can be faulted 


(along with all other China spe- | 
cialists) for overstating the extent to | 


which past ‘‘principled commit- 
ments’? would stand in the way of 
responses to new imperatives and 
opportunities. 

This shortcoming aside, how- 
ever, Kim’s book is a pioneering ef- 
fort. Unlike so many other analysts, 
he did not succumb to the tempta- 
tion of treating China in isolation. 
The lasting value of his study is 
that it places the PRC within an 
existing legal and institutional con- 


text, to which China, like every 


other international actor, must 


adapt, if not conform. Whatever | 


one’s view of the value of studies of 
world order or international organi- 
zation, Kim’s work would have 
been rendered largely meaningless 
in the absence of his obvious 
command of these fields. China’s 
emergence as a world power is no 
less of a fascinating issue from 
either of these alternative frames of 
reference. For specialist and 
generalist alike, Kim has shown 
what can and must be done to link 
China to the larger field of interna- 
tional studies. If these five studies 
offer a reasonable estimation of the 


current “‘state of the art,” then this | 


effort has only just begun. 
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Articles 


The Warsaw Pact at 25 
Dale R. Herspring 


In its first 25 years, the Warsaw Pact has developed into a vital if complex instrument for 
management of Soviet-East European political-military relations. While Moscow has tried—with 
considerable success—to use the Pact for its own ends, the East Europeans have attempted to use it 
to weaken the Soviet hold over them and have succeeded at times in forcing Moscow to make 
concessions, drop policies, or push ahead without Pact imprimatur. 


Venezuela's MAS 
David J. Myers 


Since its birth in 1971, Venezuela’s Movement Toward Socialism (MAS) has become the 

most significant electoral force on the Venezuelan left. Its “Eurocommunist’-style appeal to 
Venezuelan nationalism and to Iberian instincts of unity and harmony among leftists contrasts 
favorably in voters’ eyes with the rigid sectarianism and loyalty to Moscow demonstrated by the 
traditional Venezuelan Communist Party. Despite its multipronged electoral strategy, though, MAS is 
unlikely to pass up any good chance to seize power by force. 


The Roots of Autonomy in West European Communism 
J.W. Friend 


Firm Stalinist control over the international Communist movement began to wane with Stalin’s death 
and subsequent desanctification under Khrushchev. Yet, European parties remained reluctant to 
express views independent from Moscow until the Sino-Soviet split and the 1968 invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. Today, the Soviets exercise diplomatic-style influence over Western parties, which 
have full autonomy but do not constantly assert it, since in practice they agree with the Soviets much 
of the time. : 


Essay-reviews 


Marxist Theories, Socialist Policies, and African Realities 
Ali A. Mazrui 


Despite the considerable intellectual bases for African attraction to Marxism (and the considerable 
concrete achievements registered by Marxists on the continent in the 1970's), there are important 
social and economic conditions that make Africa inhospitable for Marxism. The 1980’s are likely to 
reveal more fully the basic tensions between cultural myths and structural realities in an Africa 
caught up in the uncertainties of change. 


The Rise of the African State 
Thomas M. Callaghy 


The rise of the state to a position of centgal importance has been a major development in Africa in 
the past decade. In the domestic realm,the state has increasingly become the focus of actions and 
interests. In the international realm, older notions of statecraft have gained a new ascendancy. With 
the emergence of an African state system, interstate conflict and outside intervention have 
increased, and broader notions such as pan-Africanism have declined. 


Marxism on the Horn of Africa 
Richard F. Sherman 


Since 1974, dramatic changes inside Ethiopia, Somalia, and Djibouti and international realignments 
have focused superpower attention on the Horn of Africa and led to the introduction to the region of 
non-native weaponries and ideologies. One result of the superimposition of Soviet ideology and power 
on local realities has been a serious gap between the rhetoric and reality of the area’s so-called 
Marxist movements. This gap will probably persist, as nationalism and international forces shape the 
future of Marxism in the region. 


Political Forces in Latin America 
Lynn-Darrell Bender 


Most Latin American countries—democratic Venezuela being the most notable exception—today are 
ruled by authoritarian regimes in which a dominant military is committed to the “depolitization of 
politics” and in which the masses exert little political influence beyond the local level. The challenge 
to such authoritarian regimes now comes less from old-line Marxist parties than from radical 
nationalists pledged to revolutionary change. 


Perspectives on Communist Totalitarianism 
Werner Cohn 


Totalitarianism remains a useful concept for analyzing Communist systems. Recent Western works 
on the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe leave no doubt of its continuing relevance. Works on 
China, in contrast, have tended to ignore the methodological precepts developed in the study of 
totalitarianism. As a result, much of current Western sinology gives an implicitly favorable, 

but not fully reliable, picture of China. 


West-East Technology Transfer 
Gary K. Bertsch 


The nature and endurance of technological ties between West and East are plainly problematic 
during a period of heightened East-West tension. However, the present low level of understanding 
regarding many questions related to West-East technology transfer—e.g, scientific and 
technological capabilities in the East, or the impact of transfers on sending and receiving 
countries—-makes rational formulation of policy difficult in any case. 
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The Warsaw Pact at 25 


By Dale R. Herspring 


he role of the Warsaw Pact has expanded radi- | 


T cally during the 25 years of its existence. From 
a military standpoint, the Pact in 1955 was a 
loosely organized “socialist military coalition,” created 
to counter “possible aggression.”’' Its East European 
contingents were still using weapons of World War II 
vintage; the nature of military coordination among the 
various military units was primitive at best. By 1980, 
however, the Pact’s East European militaries could 
boast of modern—if not the latest—military equip- 
ment, and the Pact itself had evolved into a tightly knit 
military organization with a variety of high-level mili- 
tary bodies exercising close supervision over a mul- 
titude of military activities, including large-scale ma- 
neuvers, military research and development, and 
weapons acquisition. 

From a political standpoint, the role of the Pact in 
1955 was very limited. In fact, the Pact’s highest 
political decision-making body, the Political Consulta- 
tive Committee (PCC), met only three times during the 
first five years of its existence. By 1980, however, 


1|.1. Yakubovskiy, Ed., Boyevoye sodruzhestvo bratskikh narodov i 
armiy (The Military Commonwealth of the Fraternal Peoples and 
Armies), Moscow, Voyenizdat, 1975, pp. 90, 86. 


Mr. Herspring is a Foreign Service Officer, US De- 
partment of State, who has written extensively on 
Communist military affairs. He is author of East Ger- 
man Civil-Military Relations: The Impact of Technol- 
ogy, 1949-1972, 1973, co-editor of Civil-Military Re- 
lations in Communist Systems, 1979, and contributor 
of articles to various journals and symposia, including 
Armed Forces and Society and Studies in Compara- 
tive Communism. The author would like to thank 
Rudolf Perina and A. Ross Johnson for their helpful 
comments on an earlier version of this article. Opin- 
ions expressed in the article are the author's and do 
not necessarily reflect those of the US government. 


high-level political meetings sponsored by or as- 
sociated with the Pact had become regular occur- 
rences, and an elaborate mechanism for coordinating 
Pact positions on political questions had emerged. 
This mechanism permits extensive bilateral coopera- 
tion—even in the military sohere—to take place under 
Pact auspices. 

While Moscow is clearly the dominant member of 
the Pact, the alliance is not a rubber-stamp organiza- 
tion in the hands of Soviet policymakers. Rather, it is 
the arena of a recurring struggle between the Soviets, 
who attempt to employ the Pact for their own ends, 
and the East Europeans (notably the Romanians), 
who seek to use it as a means for increasing their au- 
tonomy vis-a-vis the Kremlin. The Pact also has a sec- 
ondary function for the East Europeans—as a forum 
in which they try to gain support from the Soviets and 
other East Europeans for their own favored policies. 
Consequently, the outcome of policy debates often 
serves as a barometer of overall Soviet-East European 
relations and, to a lesser degree, as an indicator of the 
degree of influence exerted by individual East Euro- 
pean states within the Pact. 

In short, the Pact has developed into a vital institu- 
tion for the management of Soviet-East European 
political-military affairs. Indeed, despite the extensive 
system of bilateral treaties linking Moscow and its East 
European allies, the Pact has become so important 
that its sudden disappearance would, to paraphrase 
Voltaire, force Pact members to Invent another struc- 
ture to take its place. 

The evolution of the Pact can be divided into three 
general periods: 1955-60, years when the Pact suf- 
fered benign neglect as an institution; 1961-68, a 
time of increased but unstructured activity; and 
1969-80, a period of major alterations in the Pact'’s 
political-military structures. During this most recent 
phase, the Pact has also played an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the regulation of important aspects of 
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Soviet-East European relations. To fully appreciate the 
impact of the changes of the late 1960’s and mia- 
1970's on Soviet-East European relations, it is essen- 
tial to set these changes in historical context. 


The Early Years 


Despite the relative inactivity of the Pact’s political 
and military organs during the first five years of the 
alliance’s existence, there were major efforts in the 
military sphere to “raise the combat capability and 
combat readiness” of the individual armies.2 These 
undertakings appear to have been inspired primarily 
by a recognition on the part of the post-Stalin Soviet 
leadership that modern, highly technical conventional 
forces—East European as well as Soviet—were vital to 
the successful outcome of a future conflict. 

Essentially, Moscow decided to sacrifice quantity for 
quality in the manpower area and to modernize 
weapons systems. Thus, Soviet forces were reduced 
by 2,140,000 men between 1955 and 1959, and East 


2K. Schutzle, ‘‘The Construction and Development of the NPA into a 
Modern Socialist Coalition Army,” Militarwesen ({East] Berlin), No. 1, 
1976, p. 47. 


Figure 1: Frequency 
of Warsaw Pact Functions, 
1956-79 


eecneeee Meetings of military organs 
Military exercises/maneuvers 


Meetings of political organs 


SOURCE: V.G. Kulikov, Ed., Varshav- 
skiy Dogovor--soyuz vo imya mira i so- 
tsializma (The Warsaw Pact--An Alliance 
in the Name of Peace and Socialism), 
Moscow, Voyennoye Izdatel’stvo, 1980, 
pp. 272-93. 
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European Pact forces were cut back by 464,000 
men.* Vigorous efforts were also made to improve the 
educational qualifications of officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers. In Poland, for example, the proportion 
of officers with an academic degree increased from 12 
percent in 1956 to 20 percent in 1962, and the: pro- 
portion of officers with secondary school education 
rose from 30 percent in 1956 to more than 64 percent 
in 1961.5 

With regard to equipment, the motorization of infan- 
try units was pushed, new armored units were estab- 
lished, and tables of equipment of tactical forces were 
modified to permit operations under conditions of nu- 
clear war. For example, T-54 tanks, antitank weapons, 
long-range artillery, and MiG-17 aircraft were intro- 
duced.® 


i 


3See Stephan Tiedtke’s excellent analysis of the military factor in 
Pact development, in Die Warschauer Vertragsorganisation (The 
Warsaw Treaty Organization), Munich, Oldenbourg, 1978. 

“These figures were arrived at on the basis of data in ibid., 
pp. 23-24, which derives from Soviet and East German sources. 


5 See Dale R. Herspring, ‘Technology and the Political Officer in the 


Polish and East German Armed Forces,” Studies in Comparative 
Communism (Los Angeles, CA), Winter 1977, p. 393. 

®Autorenkollektiv des Deutschen Instituts fur Militargeschichte, 
Zeittafel zur Militargeschichte der Deutschen Demokratischen 
(continued on page 3) 
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A Soviet TU-26 “Backfire B” bomber over the northern part of the German Democratic Republic during joint 


Warsaw Pact maneuvers in August-September 1980. 


Soviet sources list only one Pact-wide military exer- 
cise during this period. However, numerous exercises 
did take place at the national level.’ 

In sum, although Thomas Wolfe is correct in stating 
that ‘the Soviet Union made no major effort to weld 
the Warsaw Pact into an integrated military alliance” 
‘during this period,® there were still major changes in 
the individual Pact armies. These changes were a pre- 
‘requisite to the closer military integration which was to 
follow during the 1960's. 


Closer Pact Integration 


The year 1961 witnessed a major shift in the Pact’s 
political-military role in Soviet-East European rela- 
tions. Benign neglect of the Pact as an institution gave 


Republik 1949 bis 1968 (Chronological Table of Military History of the 
German Democratic Republic, 1949 to 1968), (East) Berlin, Deutscher 
Militarverlag, 1969, p. 87; and R. Wustner, “The Polish Army—30 
Years in the Service of Peace and Socialism,” Militarwesen, No. 9, 
1973, p. 14. 

7For the GDR, see Zeittafel zur Militargeschichte ..., pp. 82-152; 
for Poland, see Mikolaj Plikus, Ed., Mala kronika Ludowego Wojska 
Polskiego, 1943-1973 (Short Chronicle of the Polish People’s Army, 
1943-1973), Warsaw, Wydawnictwo Ministerstwa Obrony Narodowej, 
1975, pp. 324-50. 

® Thomas W. Wolfe, Soviet Power and Europe, 1945-1970, 
Baltimore, MD, Johns Hopkins Press, 1970, p. 148. 
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way to greater efforts at cooperation. In the military 
sphere, for instance, the Pact’s defense organs began 
to meet on an annual basis (see Figure 1), although 
these meetings were not always at the highest level. 
While details on the agenda of such meetings are 
lacking, information available from Soviet and Polish 
sources suggests that they were primarily concerned 
with operational matters such as the coming year’s 
training program.? Broader defense-related questions 
appear to have been dealt with by the PCC. For exam- 
ple, “conditions” in the Warsaw Pact armed forces 
were discussed at the 1963 PCC meeting.'® 

There was also emphasis on the upgrading of 
equipment and the further education of cadres. With 
respect to the former, MiG-21 and SU-7 aircraft as 
well as antitank missiles and self-propelled guns were 
introduced into Pact inventories. In addition, the 
process of replacing the older T-34 tank with the 
newer 1-54/55 model was completed. 


LL 


9V.G. Kulikov, Ed. Varshavskiy Dogovor—soyuz vo imya mira i 
sotsializma (The Warsaw Pact—An Alliance in the Name of Peace and 
Socialism), Moscow, Voyennoye Izdatel'stvo, 1980, pp. 274-79; and 
Marian Jurek and Edward Skrzypowski, Tarcza pokoju (Shield of 
Peace), Warsaw, Wydawnictwo Ministerstwa Obrony Narodowej, 1975, 
pp. 338-48. 

10N_.N. Rodinov et al., Organizatsiya Varshavskogo Dogovora, 
1955-1975 (The Organization of the Warsaw Treaty, 1955-1975), 
Moscow, Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoy Literatury, 1975, p. 75. 
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Most important, a new stress was placed on joint 
Pact military exercises/maneuvers. While only one 
exercise had been held during the 1950’s, 19 took 
place in the 1961-68 period (see Figure 1). 

The Pact likewise became more active in a political 
sense during this period. Although its political organs 
had met only four times during the first five years of its 
existence, they held a total of 10 meetings during 
1961-68 (see Figure 1). Furthermore, these meetings 
were Increasingly closely associated with current 
events. For example, the meetings of the PCC on 
March 28-29, 1961, and of the first secretaries of the 
Communist parties of the member states on August 
3-5, 1961, made important statements on the Berlin 
question, and the 1966 and 1968 PCC meetings in 
Bucharest and Sofia issued statements on US ‘“ag- 
gression in Vietnam.”’'' Throughout the 1960's, the 
PCC and foreign minister meetings continued to focus 
on problems of current interest such as European 
security. 

By the end of 1968, the Pact had become a more 
active political-military alliance. The Soviets found it 
useful not only as a means of justifying and facilitating 
their 1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia, but also as a 
forum in which to float their proposal for a conference 


yr 


The inaugural meeting — on Decem 


ber 22-23, 1969, in Moscow—of the Council of Hesnee Ministers of War- 


on security and cooperation in Europe. Rising Western 
concern over the Pact’s growing military potential was 
likewise presumably a source of some satisfaction in 
Moscow. 

The East Europeans, too, quickly learned how to 
employ the Pact for their own ends. The Romanian 
case is probably the best known," but it was not the 
only one. For example, according to N. Edwina More- 
ton, the GDR made considerable use of the Pact dur- 
ing the 1960's to try to counter Bonn’s attempt to ex- 
pand its influence in Eastern Europe at the expense of 
East Berlin. By the time of the Karlovy Vary conference 
of European Communist parties in 1967, she reports, 
all the member states of the Warsaw Pact except 
Romania “were prepared or had been persuaded to 
subordinate their established interest in ... the Ger- 
man question to the overall framework on that 
issue.” '% 


1 Ibid., pp. 97, 103. 

12See, for example, Robin Remington's analysis in The Warsaw 
Pact, Case Studies in Communist Conflict Resolution, Cambridge, MA, 
MIT Press, 1971, pp. 56-93. 

13N. Edwina Moreton, East Germany and the Warsaw Alliance: The 
Politics of Détente, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1978, p. 67. | 


saw Treaty member-states, formed in accordance with a decision of the March 1969 meeting of the Pact’s 
Political Consultative Committee. The ministers are seated at the left, with Soviet Marshal A.A. Grechko in the 


center (filling his glass). 


—EUPRA. 
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Despite this increased reliance on the Pact by its 
Soviet and East European members, however, the al- 
liance still had problems. In particular, there was no 
regularized procedure for bringing about closer inte- 
gration, either military or political. 


The Pact Comes of Age 


This difficulty received heightened attention in the 
subsequent period, which began at the end of the 
1960’s. The reforms introduced in the military sphere 
in 1969 and in the political realm in 1976 were major 
steps in the process of improving and intensifying 
Pact unity. These reforms provided for regularized 
meetings of high-level Pact organs and assigned such 
organs more specific functions than they had had in 
the past. 

The March 1969 PCC meeting in Budapest added 
three new bodies to the Pact’s military structure. First, 
it created a Committee of Defense Ministers (CDM) as 
the Pact’s supreme military consultative organ. The 
CDM appears to have taken over some of the broader 
policy-oriented functions previously dealt with by the 
PCC. As one Soviet source puts it, the CDM “works 
out joint recommendations and proposals for organiz- 
ing the defense’”’ of the Warsaw Pact and deals “with 
other questions requiring joint agreement.” " 

The Budapest meeting also established a Military 
Council, which appears to be subordinate to the Pact’s 
Joint Command. This council seems to be responsible 
for some of the planning and quality-control functions 
formerly assigned to the defense ministers and chiefs 
of staff. For instance, in discussing the work of the 
Military Council, Marshal V.G. Kulikov, the current 
commander in chief of Pact forces, has stated that it 
analyzes “the results of combat and operational ac- 
tivities for the preceding year and determines the 
tasks of the armies and fleets for the coming year.’’'® 

The third organ that emerged as a result of the 
1969 reforms—the Technical Council—does not ap- 
pear to have a precursor. Not much is known about 
this body except that it deals with “the development 
and modernization of weapons and technology, the 
coordination of the efforts of the unified armies in the 
area of scientific research and experimental-design 
work of a defensive nature.”'® Yet the relative fre- 


14K. Savinov, Moguchiy faktor mira i stabil’nosti v 
mezhdunarodnykh otnosheniyakh (A Mighty Factor of Peace and 
Stability in International Relations), Moscow, Mezhdunarodnyye 
Otnosheniya, 1980, p. 17. 

1§Kulikov, Varshavskiy Dogovor..., p. 167. 

16Savinov, Moguchiy faktor mira i stabil’nosti..., p. 19. 
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quency with which it is mentioned in Soviet and East 
European writings on the Pact suggests that it plays an 
important integrative role. To quote Marshal Kulikov, 
“its creation speeded up the outfitting of the armies 
and the Warsaw Pact states with new types of 
weapons and equipment.’’'” 

As a consequence of these changes, responsibilities 
in the military sphere have become more differ- 
entiated. Very broad political-military issues are dis- 
cussed within the PCC, whose meetings usually in- 
clude defense ministers as well as foreign ministers. 
Specific multilateral military issues are handled within 
the CDM, and the Joint Command oversees the im- 
plementation of “decisions by the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties of the [Member] States.’’'® The ac- 
tual planning and organizing of military activities such 
as ‘‘maneuvers, exercises, and war games” are car- 
ried out by the Staff of the Joint Command.'® 

Since it was established, the CDM has met annually 
(see Table 1). The Military Council convenes twice a 
year on the average—once during the spring and 
once toward the end of the year. There is no informa- 
tion on how frequently the Technical Council meets. 

Another manifestation of the mounting effort at Pact 
integration in the military sphere after the 1969 PCC 
meeting was the sudden increase in Pact military ma- 
neuvers. During the first 14 years of its existence, the 
Pact had held only 18 exercises, but there were 21 in 
the period from 1969 to 1972—11 of them in 1969 
alone (see Figure 1). This striking increase in military 
exercises appears to have been designed primarily to 
give Pact forces extensive training on a multilateral 
level, a prerequisite for efficient employment of Pact 
forces on a broad scale in combat. Such a conclusion 
is borne out by the great number of certain types of 
exercises largely ignored in the past (see Table 2). 
During 1969-71, for example, five air defense/air 
force exercises took place, whereas there had been 
only one previously. Similarly, four rear-services exer- 
cises were held between 1969 and 1974, in contrast 
with just one in earlier years. Moreover, while four 
ground forces exercises had taken place in 1965-68, 
the frequency of such exercises grew significantly 
after 1969. A total of 13 were held between 1969 and 
1972. 

Apparently satisfied that the groundwork for mul- 
tilateral cooperation had been laid, Pact officials let 
the number of multilateral maneuvers drop off after 
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17V. Kulikov, “A Quarter Century Guarding the Achievements of 
Socialism and Peace,” Voyenno-istoricheskiy zhurnal (Moscow), 
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Table 1: Frequency of Warsaw Pact Military and Political Meetings by Type, 1956-79 


Military meetings? 


Political meetings 


Chiefs of Political Crimean mtgs. Other mtgs. Deputy 
Defense Staff or Military Consultative of First of First Foreign Foreign 
Year Ministers their reps. Council | Committee Secretaries Secretaries Ministers Ministers 
1956 — — — 1 — — — — 
1957 _ — — — — — — — 
1958 — — — 1 — _ — — 
1959 — — — — — — 1 — 
1960 — — — 1 — — — — 
1961 il — — 1 — 1 — — 
1962 il — — 1 — — — — 
1963 1 — — 1 — 1 — — 
1964 — = — — — — — ae 
1965 — 1 — — — — — 
1966 — 1 _ — — 1 — 
1967 — 1 — — — — 1 — 
1968 1 — — 1 — — — — 
1969 il 1 1 1 — 1 1 — 
1970 1 — 2 2 — — 1 1 
1971 1 1 2 — 1 — Z: — 
1972 1 — 2 1 1 — — — 
1973 1 — 2 — 1 — 1 1 
1974 1 —_ 2 1 — — — — 
1975 2 — 2 — — — = as 
1976 1 — 1 1 l — — 
1977 1 — 2 _— 1 — 1 — 
1978 i! — 2 I 1 —_— i) _— 
1979 1 — 2 — 1 — 2 —_— 


The totals in this breakdown do not coincide exactly with those in Figure 1, for the listing here covers only the major types of military meetings. Included in the sums in 
Figure 1 are some miscellaneous meetings, such as those of chiefs of main political administrations. 


SOURCE: V.G. Kulikov, Ed., Varshavskiy Dogovor—soyuz vo imya mira i sotsializma (The Warsaw Pact—An Alliance in the Name of Peace and Socialism), Moscow, Voyennoye 


\zdatel'stvo, 1980, pp. 272-93. 


about 1972. But Pact military cooperation of a new 
type, which has generally been overlooked in the 
West, began to emerge in the mid-1970's. This con- 
sists of bilateral cooperation among East European 
armies, in which the Soviet Union appears to be only 
minimally involved. Such cooperation is particularly 
prevalent among the northern tier countries, i.e., Po- 
land, the German Democratic Republic (GDR), and 
Czechoslovakia. For example, Polish officers attend 
the GDR’s Friedrich Engels Military Academy, and 
Polish, Czechoslovakian, and East German forces train 
together—without the presence of Soviet military 
units—and use each other’s facilities.2° Such training 
significantly enhances the ability of these forces to 
operate independently of Soviet troops either in rear 
areas or on a separate front. 

Finally, continued emphasis has been placed on 
| updating equipment available to non-Soviet Pact 


forces. By the end of the 1970's, for instance, these 
forces were supposed to have been outfitted with such 
relatively modern items as advanced MiG-21 and 
MiG-23 aircraft, T-62 tanks, and SA-6 ground-to-air 
missiles.?' 

With regard to enhancing Pact unity on the political 


20See, for example, the references to GDR-Polish military 
cooperation in a 1975 speech by General Heinz Hoffmann, GDR 
Minister of National Defense, during the visit to East Germany by 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski, Poland’s Minister of National Defense. 
Published in Zo/nierz wolnosci (Warsaw), Mar. 14, 1975. See also the 
Polish report of the results of the visit in ibid., Mar. 15-16, 1975. There 
have been numerous other references to widespread Polish-GDR 
military cooperation in Zo/nierz wolnosci and Volksarmee ({East] 
Berlin), the East German military newspaper, during the last five years. 

21 Aviation Week and Space Technology (New York, NY), Mar. 19, 
1973, cited in A. Ross Johnson, ‘‘Soviet-East European Military 
Relations: An Overview,” in Dale R. Herspring and Ivan Volgyes, Eds., 
Civil-Military Relations in Communist Systems, Boulder, CO, 
Westview, 1979, p. 251. 
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Table 2: Frequency of Warsaw Pact Military Exercises by Type, 1956-792 


Type of exercise 


Year Ground forces Naval 


Command staff 


Air defense Air force Rear services Communications 


1956 _ _ _ 
1957 — _— — 
1958 1 _ — 
aYID9 — — a 
1960 ~ _— _— 
1961 1 
1962 4 
1963 1 
1964 1 — 1 
2 
1 
1 


1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 — 
1969 J 
1970 2 
1971 1 — 
3 
1 
1 


1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 — — 
1976 
1977 
1978 = a 1 
1979 2 — — 
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The totals of military exercises in the respective years at times exceed the totals noted in Figure 1; this is because on several occasions different types of forces held joint 


exercises. 


SOURCES: Paul Wollina, “The Strengthening of the Warsaw Military Alliance—An Expression of the Regular Process of Bringing Socialist States Together,” Militargeschichte 
({East] Berlin), No. 2, 1980, pp. 152-53; and V.G. Kulikov, Ed., Varshavskiy Dogovor—soyuz vo imya mira i sotsializma (The Warsaw Pact—An Alliance in the Name of Peace 


and Socialism), Moscow, Voyennoye Izdatel’stvo, 1980, pp. 272-93. 


side, the PCC meeting in Bucharest in November 
1976 introduced a new political institution for the al- 
liance. According to the official communique, the Pact 
“adopted a resolution to create an organ of the 
PCC—a Committee of Foreign Ministers with an as- 
sociated Secretariat.”*? To be sure, a standing com- 
mission tasked with working out recommendations on 
foreign policy questions and an associated secretariat 
had existed since the first meeting of the PCC in 1956, 
but a Soviet source claims that these organs had not 
been active during the Pact’s first 21 years.*° In any 
event, as a result of this decision, Pact foreign minis- 
ters, who had met only once during 1972-76, began 
in 1977 to meet annually (see Table 1). 

Little is Known about the work of the Secretariat at- 
tached to the Committee of Foreign Ministers (CFM), 
other than that its headquarters is in Moscow, that it is 
staffed by representatives from the various Warsaw 
Pact states, and that it handles administrative matters 


such as arranging CFM meetings and implementing 
decisions taken by the latter. But it clearly provides 
the Pact with the continuity in the political sphere that 
formerly had been lacking. As for the CFM itself, as- 
sessing its value after its only slightly more than four 
years of existence is difficult. Nevertheless, a high- 
level Soviet official speaking in 1980 praised it, stating 
that it was helping ensure continuity and had assisted 
in the implementation of decisions taken by the PCC.** 

The 1976 PCC meeting also sanctioned ‘‘consulta- 
tive meetings of Warsaw Pact parliamentarians.’ *° 


22Pravda (Moscow), Nov. 27, 1976. 


23Savinov, Moguchiy faktor mira i stabil’nosti..., p. 16. 
24K V. Rusakov, ‘In the Service of Peace and Socialism,” Pravda, 
May 22, 1980. 


25See the statement by the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, and the USSR Council of Ministers, endorsing the Nov. 25-26 
PCC meeting, in Pravda, Dec. 5, 1976. 
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Amphibious PT-76 tanks being loaded onto a landing 
craft on a lake in the southeast of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic during joint Warsaw Treaty maneuvers 
in September 1980. 


—Camera Press. 


While these meetings cannot be considered a Pact in- 
stitution, they have played an important propaganda 
role. The October 1979 meeting, for example, issued a 
well-publicized statement calling on Western par- 
llamentarians to oppose NATO’s plans to modernize 
its long-range theater nuclear forces.?® 


East European Interests 


By the beginning of the 1980’s, thus, the Soviets 
had turned the Pact into a highly integrated body ca- 
pable of fielding modern conventional military forces 
in the vital Central European theater while at the same 
time able to launch large-scale propaganda cam- 
paigns. In the process, however, the Soviets had 
found it necessary to give in to East European policy 
preferences on a number of occasions. If one looks at 
the last three PCC meetings, for example, there have 
been several cases in which the Soviets have ac- 
cepted language which differed—in some cases 
significantly—from that advocated by Soviet leaders. 
In other instances, they have been forced to omit 
mention of controversial subjects to gain unanimous 
Pact consent to the documents issued by the PCC. 


26For this statement, see ibid., Oct. 18, 1979. 


Soviet concessions appear to have been required in 
two particular areas in order to. achieve unanimous 
agreement on the text of the 1976 PCC declaration: 
China and relations between ruling parties. The Soviet 
position on the Sino-Soviet split had been laid out by 
Leonid Brezhnev in a speech to a CPSU plenum in 
October 1976. He stated that Beijing’s foreign policy 
“has been discredited throughout the world,” that 
Moscow nevertheless wanted better relations with the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC), and that the USSR 
was convinced that “there are no problems between 
the PRC and the USSR which cannot be resolved in 
the spirit of good neighborliness.’’?” This line had 
been repeated by Politburo member F.D. Kulakov in a 
speech on November 5, 1976.28 However, the PCC 
document, like the Soviet-Romanian statement of 
November 25, 1976,?° did not refer to China.%° This 
omission suggests that Romanian opposition to inclu- 
sion of Moscow’s preferred language kept it out of the 
PCC document. 

Many of the USSR’s East European allies—and 
Romania in particular—have long objected to Mos- 
cow’s use of the term “socialist internationalism” as a 
catchword for Soviet preeminence within the alliance. 
While the Soviets were successful in getting the term 
into the communique issued on November 5, 1976, 
after Foreign Minister Andrey Gromyko’s visit to Bul- 
garia,*’ it did not appear in the PCC document. In- 
stead, the more neutral term favored by the Roma- 
nians and some others, “international solidarity,” was 
employed. 

The same two issues seem to have been points of 
contention as well at the November 22-23, 1978, PCC 
meeting in Moscow. Prior to the meeting, on Novem- 
ber 4, Soviet Premier Aleksey Kosygin had criticized 
Beijing, while calling for a ‘‘normalization of Soviet- 
Chinese relations.” *? In addition, there is a report that 
participants at the Moscow talks were handed a 
statement which “implicitly opposed China by sup- 
porting Vietnam in its struggle with Cambodia.’’** But 


27L.1. Brezhnev, O vneshney politike KPSS i Sovetskogo 
Gosudarstva. Rechi i stat’i (Concerning the Foreign Policy of the 
CPSU and the Soviet State. Speeches and Articles), Moscow, 
Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoy Literatury, 1978, p. 570. 

28F .D. Kulakov, ‘The Light of the Great October Illuminates the Path 
Toward Communism,” Pravda, Nov. 6, 1976. 

29Pravda, Nov. 25, 1976. 

30For the PCC document entitled ‘‘Toward New Frontiers in 
International Détente, Toward Strengthening of Security and 
Development of Cooperation in Europe,” see ibid., Nov. 27, 1976. 

31 Pravda, Nov. 5, 1976. 

32A.N. Kosygin, “The Creative Force of the Great October Idea,” in 
A.N. Kosygin, K velikoy tseli (Toward the Great Goal), Vol. 2, Moscow, 
Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoy Literatury, 1979, p. 629. 

33David Binder, ‘‘The Challenge by the Romanians,” The New York 
Times, Dec. 8, 1978. 
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Romanian Communist Party leader Nicolae Ceausescu, by flag, and Soviet Communist Party leader Leonid 
Brezhnev at the conclusion of a November 1976 bilateral meeting in Bucharest at which the USSR failed to win 
Romanian approval for formulations which Moscow wished to present to an upcoming Warsaw Pact Political 
Consultative Committee meeting the same month in the Romanian capital. 


the PCC declaration said nothing whatsoever about 
China. This omission would appear to indicate that the 
Soviets could not obtain agreement on language even 
indirectly critical of the PRC. Like the 1976 declara- 
tion, the 1978 one employed the term “international 
solidarity,” rather than “‘socialist internationalism,” to 
describe intra-Pact relations.* 

However, the major areas of disagreement at the 
1978 meeting seem to have concerned the Middle 
East and the Pact’s military budget. In addressing the 
Middle East question in a September 22, 1978, 
speech, Brezhnev had strongly condemned the Camp 
David accords, as had Gromyko in his subsequent 
speech of September 26 at the UN.* Yet the PCC 
document itself did not touch on the accords. That the 
omission was primarily due to Romanian opposition 
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34 Deklaratsiya Gosudarstv-Uchastnikov Varshavskogo Dogovora 
(Declaration of the Warsaw Treaty Member-States), Moscow, 
Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoy Literatury, 1978, p. 24. 


— SYGMA. 


became clear on November 25 when a special state- 
ment condemning the Camp David accords ‘and 
praising the Baghdad conference was published in 
Pravda with the support of all Pact members except 
Romania.°*° 

The 1978 PCC declaration differed as well from past 
Soviet statements on the international situation. In a 
speech on October 14, 1978, Soviet Defense Minister 
Dimitriy Ustinov had warned of a possible return to the 
cold war and given heavy play to the importance of the 
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35L.|. Brezhnev, “Speech in Baku at the Palace by the Name of V.1. 
Lenin at the Ceremonial Meeting Devoted to the Awarding of the Order 
of Lenin to the Capital of Azerbaydzhan,” in L.!. Brezhnev, Leninskim 
kursom (On a Leninist Course), Vol. 7, Moscow, Izdatel’stvo 
Politicheskoy Literatury, 1979, p. 478; A.A. Gromyko, “Speech of A.A. 
Gromyko,” Pravda, Sept. 27, 1978. 

36‘Statement of the Leaders of the Communist and Workers’ Parties 
and Governments of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, the Hungarian 
People's Republic, the German Democratic Republic, the Polish 
People’s Republic, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Czechoslovak Socialist Republic,” Pravda, Nov. 25, 1978. 
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military factor in protecting the USSR and the 
“socialist commonwealth.”°? Yet the PCC document, 
while recognizing that détente faced “great difficul- 
ties,” was by and large more upbeat on the subject, 
noting that “in general, the political atmosphere in 
Europe is being freed from the vestiges and prejudices 
of the ‘cold war.’ ’’%8 

This difference was indicative of a much more pro- 
found and evidently heated debate at the PCC over 
the question of how the Pact should respond to 
NATO's May 1978 approval of the Long-Term Defense 
Program. The Program called for a real increase of 3 
percent in the defense budgets of NATO members in 
order to modernize alliance forces. Moscow had 
reacted by proposing a 3 percent increase in Pact 
military spending together with intensified Pact control 
over the various national armies. Ceausescu, accord- 
ing to press reports, not only opposed Brezhnev on 
both of these points but also took the unusual step of 


37D.F. Ustinov, “The Leading Role of the CPSU in the Building of the 
Soviet Armed Forces,” in D.F. Ustinov, /zbrannyye rechi i stat'i 
(Selected Speeches and Articles), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoy 
Literatury, 1979, pp. 493, 496-97. 

38 Deklaratsiya Gosudarstv-Uchastnikov Varshavskogo Dogovora. 

3°See David A. Andelman, “Ceausescu Seeks Support of Party 
Against Moscow,” and “Ceausescu Appeals for Socialist Unity,” The 
New York Times, Nov. 30 and Dec. 2, 1978, respectively; David Binder, 
“The Challenge by the Romanians,” loc. cit. 
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Poland’s Edward Gierek, Hungary’s Janos Kédér, and Romania’s Nicolae Ceausescu joined other Warsaw. Pact 
country party leaders in signing the communique at the end of the meeting of the Political Consultative Com- 
mittee in Moscow on November 23, 1978. Their countries have resisted implementation of the expansion of 


publicizing the proposal as well as his opposition in a 
speech in Bucharest upon his return from Moscow.°?? 
From the statements of support issued by some of the 
East European Pact members, furthermore, it is plain 
that both suggestions were opposed in varying de- 
grees by others as well. Thus, while the statement 
from Prague called for a “further strengthening” of the 
Pact’s ‘security and defensive might” in the face of 
threats from the West, the Poles limited their support 
to opposing “any weakening” of the “unity and defen- 
sive capability” of the Pact.*° Although the Hungarians 
eventually came out in favor of bolstering the Pact’s 
military capabilities, they waited more than two weeks 
before issuing such a statement, thereby implying that 
they too were less than enthusiastic about the Soviet 
plan.*' 

Comparing the declaration adopted by the May 
1980 PCC meeting in Warsaw and the lengthy speech 
on the Warsaw Pact delivered a week later in Moscow 
by CPSU Secretary K.V. Rusakov,*? it would appear 
that some of the East Europeans, who are fearful that 


“°The Czechoslovakian and Polish statements, as carried by TASS, 
may be found in Pravda, Dec. 1, 1978. 

4’ For the Hungarian statement, as carried by TASS, see ibid., 
Dec. 8, 1978. 

42"'The Declaration of the Warsaw Pact Treaty States,” Pravda, 
May 16, 1980; Rusakov, “In the Service of Peace and Socialism.” 


— TASS from Sovfoto. 
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a further heightening of East-West tensions could 
weaken their own room for maneuver vis-a-vis the 
Soviets, persuaded Moscow to modify the tone of its 
language on several issues. For instance, the PCC 
declaration, although it criticized hegemonism, did not 
attack China. Rusakov, in contrast, declared that the 
USSR will continue to resist Beijing’s ‘‘policy of ag- 
gression and hegemonism.”’ The PCC declaration de- 
scribed the international situation in much less nega- 
tive terms than did Rusakov. While both assessed it as 
“complex,” Rusakov argued with considerable vigor 
that there were two increasingly clear contrary lines in 
international politics: that of NATO and that of the 
Warsaw Pact. Moreover, he repeated Brezhnev’'s 
March 31, 1980, warning on the need for the USSR to 
“keep its powder dry,” in the face of the threat from 
the West.*? Such elements were missing from the PCC 
declaration. Finally, the PCC declaration differed from 
Rusakov’s speech in its handling of the Afghanistan 
question. Both called for an end to outside interfer- 
ence. But Rusakov went further, by sharply criticizing 
the United States, Pakistan, and China for their sup- 
port of ‘armed actions against the DRA.” 


Living Without the Pact 


Despite the problems that Pact policymakers face in 
constructing a common position on some issues, the 
alliance nonetheless is a vital cog in the conduct of 
Soviet-East European relations. To understand the 
Pact’s overall importance, it might be useful to look at 
what the alliance’s absence would mean for both the 
Soviets and the East Europeans. 

Militarily, the primary advantage that Moscow de- 
rives from the Pact is access to East European territory 
for its forward-based theater forces. The USSR has 
deployed some 31 divisions in the area (16 armored 
and 15 mechanized-infantry), equipped with 
nuclear-capable tactical missiles (Scuds and Frogs), 
modern fighter aircraft (e.g., MiG-23/27's, SU-17/ 
20's, and SU-19’s), and a wide variety of tanks, artil- 
lery, and other military equipment.** Not only does the 
presence of Soviet forces in this region provide Mos- 
cow with a defensive buffer against the West, but it 
also gives the Kremlin a forward staging area from 
which to launch an offensive campaign against West- 
ern Europe. While these same ends could presumably 
be achieved through bilateral arrangements with the 


43Brezhnev’s comment was published in Pravda, Apr. 1, 1980. 
44International Institute of Strategic Studies, The Military Balance, 
1979-1980, London, 1979, pp. 10, 110-12. 
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individual East European countries, such arrange- 
ments would not allow the Kremlin to employ East 
European armies effectively in a future conflict. 

To be sure, although the East European armies— 
and particularly the northern tier forces—appear to 
have an important place in Soviet theater doctrine, 
their exact function in it is unclear. For example, Mos- 
cow is plainly aware that the political reliability of the 
East European forces remains an open question in a 
NATO-Warsaw Pact confrontation and that the will- 
ingness of such forces to carry out the tasks assigned 
to them will be influenced by a number of factors over 
which the Kremlin has no control.*® This awareness 
may explain why the USSR has not provided its East 
European allies with the most modern military equip- 
ment. One source maintains that Moscow intentionally 
withholds the latest equipment from the normally fa- 
vored Poles, East Germans, and Czechoslovakians 
until three or four years after it has entered the inven- 
tories of Soviet forces stationed in Central Europe.*® 
The lack of the most modern equipment, taken to- 
gether with the increase in bilateral East European 
military cooperation mentioned above, suggests that 
the Soviets do not see the East Europeans—with the 
possible exception of some special units and the East 
German army (although it is debatable how useful the 
latter would be outside the GDR)—as playing a front- 
line role in combination with Soviet forces. Instead, it 
could be argued, Moscow intends to employ East 
European forces primarily in a supportive role, i.e., in 
securing rear areas or on a peripheral front.*” 

Whatever function East European forces have in 
Soviet theater doctrine, however, the Kremlin’s ability 
to deploy them in a coordinated manner in support of 
Soviet forces would be seriously diminished in the ab- 
sence of the Pact. For one thing, both large and small 
multilateral maneuvers, which are a sine qua non for 
successful combined operations on a large scale, 
would be more difficult to carry out. In the end, Mos- 
cow would probably find it increasingly necessary to 
rely on bilateral exercises involving Soviet forces and a 
single East European army. Similarly, the nonexist- 
ence of institutions such as the Committee of Defense 
Ministers, the Military Council, the Technical Council, 
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45 Dale R. Herspring and Ivan Volgyes, “Political Reliability in the 
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46M. Checinski, ‘Structural Causes of Soviet Arms Exports,” 
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47 See John Erickson, ‘‘The European Military Balance,” in Grayson 
Kirk and Nils Wessell, Eds., The Soviet Threat, New York, NY, The 
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European Military Relations: An Overview,” p. 257. 
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the Joint Command, and the Staff of the Joint Armed 
Forces would significantly increase the problems of 
coordination on many matters currently handled 
within the Pact. These include not only relatively sim- 
ple things such as weapons standardization but also 
more complex undertakings such as integrating com- 
munications, command, and control; setting up 
Pact-wide training programs; and assigning spe- 
cialized tasks among Pact members. Finally, the ex- 
tensive bilateral military cooperation between East 
European states that currently takes place under Pact 
auspices would be much harder to organize. 

Politically, the Soviets gain a number of advantages 
from the Pact. First and foremost, the Pact helps 
legitimize Moscow's continued political-military pres- 
ence in Eastern Europe as well as its policing actions 
to keep its East European allies in line. For example, 
Moscow's use of Pact forces (i.e., forces from Poland, 
the GDR, Hungary, and Bulgaria) in the 1968 invasion 
of Czechoslovakia may not have been important from 
a military standpoint, but it did serve to demonstrate 
that sufficient solidarity existed among Pact members 
to permit the mounting of a joint military operation 
against another Pact country which did not involve 
combat. (What it did not show, however, was whether 
the solidarity is strong enough to ensure deployment 
of non-Soviet Pact troops in the face of determined 
military opposition on the part of the country being 
invaded. )*8 


48See Herspring and Volgyes, ‘‘Political Reliability ...," p. 285. 
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The Pact also provides the Kremlin with an instru- 
mentality for enforcing ideological orthodoxy.*® If the 
Pact disappeared, so would the close cooperation 
which exists in the political-ideological sphere under 
Pact auspices (e.g., frequent meetings of Central 
Committee Secretaries on how to deal with a variety of 
ideological problems). The result would probably be 
intensification of the already considerable problems 
the Kremlin confronts in maintaining political- 
ideological discipline in the region. 

Meetings of Pact organs such as the PCC and the 
CFM afford forums for the announcement of Moscow’s 
numerous “peace” initiatives. Although the USSR 
could undoubtedly find substitute forums, these would 
probably not be as useful as Pact forums have proved 
to be from the standpoint of awakening Western inter- 
est. 

Through Pact institutions, the USSR can work out 
coordinated positions with its allies on important 
foreign policy questions. For example, Pravda an- 
nounced on July 10, 1980, that a meeting of Warsaw 
Pact Deputy Foreign Ministers had taken place in 
Prague on July 8-9 to coordinate strategy for the 
November 1980 conference in Madrid to review the 
implementation of the Final Act of the Helsinki Con- 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. While 


“9 See, for example, Kulikov, “A Quarter Century Guarding the 
Achievements of Socialism and Peace”’; and Yu. S. Novopashin, 
Mezhdunarodnyye otnosheniya novogo tipa (International Relations of 
a New Type), Moscow, Izdatel’stvo Mezhdunarodyye Otnosheniya, 
1978, pp. 76-77. 
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Advanced Soviet military equipment filters down to Warsaw Pact forces with some delay. By the end of the 
1980's, the Soviet T-72 tank was just entering the tables of equipment of East European armies, although the 
MiG-23 aircraft (right) was in wide use in Eastern Europe. 


— Daniel Simon and J.P. Quittard/both for Gamma-Liaison. 
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Erich Honecker (left), General Secretary of East Germany's Socialist Unity Party, receives members of the 
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Committee of Foreign Ministers of the Warsaw Treaty states, in East Berlin for a meeting on December 5-6, 
1979. Pact foreign ministers pictured with Honecker are: from right to left, Petur Mladenov of Bulgaria, Emil 
Wojtaszek of Poland, Andrey Gromyko of the USSR, Bohuslav Chnoupek of Czechoslovakia (partly obscured), 
Frigyes Puja of Hungary, and Stefan Andrei of Romania. (GDR Foreign Minister Oskar Fischer is not in the 


photo.) 


the working out of a common strategy would have 
been possible in the absence of a Pact-organized 
meeting, it would have been more difficult and more 
time-consuming. 

Finally, there are suggestions that Moscow is using 
the Pact as a vehicle for assigning a division of labor 
among some members with regard to activities in the 
Third World.°° Disbandment of the Pact would at the 
minimum create problems for the Kremlin in making 
effective use of its allies throughout the world. 

Aside from depriving the USSR of these advantages, 
dismantlement of the Pact might have other negative 
effects from Moscow’s perspective. It might send 
shock waves among the East Europeans. Indeed, 
many of them would probably take it as a sign that the 
Soviets were lessening their grip on the region. Such a 
conviction would encourage at least some East Euro- 
peans to try to expand their room for maneuver vis-a- 
vis Moscow. If things got out of control, as they did in 
the mid-1950’s following destalinization, the Kremlin’s 
relations with the West could be badly damaged. In 
addition, if the Soviets are serious in saying that the 


59For the GDR, see “We have sent you weapons and bread,’’ Der 
Spiegel! (Hamburg), Mar. 3, 1980, pp. 42-61. For Poland, see Dale R. 
Herspring, “The Polish Military and the Policy Process,” in Maurice D. 
Simon and Roger E. Kanet, Eds., Background to Crises: Policy and 
Politics in Poland, Boulder, CO, Westview, 1980. 


—Eastfoto. 


Pact would disband if NATO disbanded, then they 
would have to face the prospect of dealing with a pos- 
sibly resurgent West Germany unencumbered by the 
restrictions which the NATO alliance places on it. The 
same might also be true with respect to the GDR, 
which is now under special restrictions within the 
Warsaw Pact. Given their deep concern about Ger- 
many and things German, the Soviets are not likely to 
welcome such a prospect. 

For the East Europeans, the chief value of the 
Pact—in both political and military terms—is that it 
helps to diffuse Soviet pressure on them. Direct 
Romanian opposition to Soviet policies, often rein- 
forced by less than enthusiastic—even passive— 
support for Moscow’s policies within Pact councils, 
often results in greater room for maneuver for all of 
the East Europeans. For example, insofar as is known, 
the Soviets have not succeeded in winning Pact ac- 
ceptance of either an increase in military spending or 
a tightening of the integration of the military command 
structure, as they reportedly attempted to do in 1978. 
Because such measures could only be introduced on 
a bloc-wide basis, Romania’s opposition to them effec- 
tively thwarts them, but given the extent of economic 
problems of other East European Pact members and 
their aversion to total Soviet control of their national 
armies, they probably take considerable satisfaction in 
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The Warsaw Pact at 25 


At the May 1980 Warsaw meeting of the Political Con- 
sultative Committee of the Warsaw Pact: front left, 
Pact Commander in Chief, Soviet Marshal V.G. 
Kulikov; front right, Soviet Marshal N.V. Ogarkov, 
Chief of the General Staff of the Soviet Armed Forces; 
rear left, Soviet Army General A./. Gribkov, First Dep- 
uty Commander in Chief of Pact forces; and rear right, 
Polish General of Arms Jozef Urbanowicz, Under 
Secretary of State of the Polish Ministry of Defense. 
The fifth figure, a Soviet officer, is unidentified. 


—Gamma-Liaison. 


Romania’s adamancy. 

Furthermore, although the 1969 and 1976 reforms 
can be viewed as devices for increasing Moscow’s 
control over the Pact, they may in some measure have 
contributed to an enhancement of East European au- 
tonomy within the Pact. Some observers, for instance, 
have speculated that the 1969 reforms, by designating 
the Pact deputy ministers of defense as deputy com- 
manders of the alliance, resulted in a strengthening of 
national decision-making, at least in peacetime.°' 
Others have questioned this assertion, arguing that 
the change had little impact on the role that the East 
Europeans play in Pact military decision-making, par- 
ticularly in wartime.®? Regardless of which of these 
contentions is correct—and | find the latter more 
plausible—it is still highly unlikely that the Romanians 


5'Lawrence T. Caldwell, “The Warsaw Pact: Directions of Change,” 
Problems of Communism (Washington, DC), September-October 
RUA op KE 

52See Johnson, ‘“‘Soviet-East European Military Relations: An 
Overview,” p. 257. 


in particular would have agreed to either the 1969 or 


the 1976 reforms if these had meant a serious erosion | 


of East European autonomy. 


Conclusion 


Looking at the situation today, it appears that the 
Pact will continue to be a major factor in Soviet-East 
European relations for some time to come. For their 
part, the Soviets recognize the Pact’s vital importance 
as a device for coordinating and managing relations 
with their East European allies, and they show no 
Signs of a willingness to decrease reliance on the Pact 
for this purpose. In fact, Moscow seems to be assign- 
ing the Pact even greater weight in dealing with other 
Pact members. The East Europeans, faced with the 
reality and proximity of Soviet power, understand that 
there is no practical alternative to the Pact, and as a 
result attempt to the degree possible to use it as a 
vehicle for diffusing Soviet pressure on them. Thus, 
suggestions that the currently existing system of bilat- 
eral treaties could serve as a substitute for the Pact 
are a ‘fiction: it is hardly conceivable how the [cur- 
rently existing] integration level of the WTO (i.e., the 


Joint Command structure and training, the operative - 
division of labor) could be maintained on the level of 


bilateral treaties.” °° 

Nevertheless, there will be continued strains within 
the alliance as Soviet efforts to weld the Pact into a 
more tightly knit organization subordinate to its will 
clash with East European efforts to achieve greater au- 
tonomy in their relations with the Kremlin. Some of the 
issues upon which such strains may manifest them- 
selves within the Pact in coming years include the ex- 
tent of Pact support for Soviet policy outside Europe 
(e.g., in China, Afghanistan, the Middle East),°* the 
possible incorporation of new members in the Pact, 
East European resentment at not being supplied with 
the latest weapons,°° the size of Pact military budgets, 
Moscow’s monopoloy of top military positions within 
the Pact,°® and the degree of military integration 
within the Pact. 


53Tiedtke, Die Warschauer Vertragsorganisation, p. 166. 

54General A.A. Yepishev hinted at such a possibility in discussing 
events in Afghanistan. He stated that ‘the unified strength of the 
countries of the Socialist Commonwealth, embodied in the Warsaw 
Pact, serves to reliably secure the security of the peoples constructing 
a new life.” ‘‘V.I. Lenin on the Defense of the Socialist Fatherland,” 
Pravda, Apr. 11, 1980. 

55 Johnson, “Soviet-East European Military Relations: An Overview,” 
p. 262. 

56 The Soviets have monopolized the Pact’s two top positions, 
(continued on page 15) 
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MI-8C helicopters of the East German National People’s Army in action during the Comradeship in Arms 80 
maneuvers of Warsaw Treaty forces, August 26-September 14, 1980, in the German Democratic Republic. 


Writing more than 10 years ago, Roman Kolkowicz 
labeled the Pact an “entangling alliance” in which 
“the Soviet leaders seek to entangle their unwilling al- 
lies in the web of Soviet interests.”°’ While there is 
little question that as a result of their membership in 
the Pact, the East Europeans have found themselves 
more “entangled” in supporting Soviet policies than 
they might have preferred, it is important not to exag- 
gerate the extent of the USSR’s hegemony within the 
Pact’s political-military councils. Despite their unques- 


Commander in Chief and the Chief of Staff of the Joint Armed Forces, 
since the formation of the alliance in 1955. The military officers who 
have occupied these posts include:(a) Commander in Chief—l.S. 
Konev, May 1955-June 1960; A.A. Grechko, July 1960-July 1967; 1.1. 
Yakubovskiy, July 1967-December 1976; V.G. Kulikov, January 
1977-present; (b) Chief of Staff—A.|. Antonov, May 1955-June 1962; 
P.I. Batov, October 1962—-November 1965; M.|. Kasakov, November 
1965-August 1968; S.M. Shtemenko, August 1968-April 1976; A.1. 
Gribkov, October 1976-present. 

57R. Kolkowicz, “The Warsaw Pact: Entangling Alliance,” Survey 
(London), No. 70/71, 1969, p. 101. 


—Camera Press. 


tioned preeminence within the Pact, the Soviets, as 
noted above, have found it necessary to make 
concessions—in some cases, significant ones—in ex- 
change for Pact support for some of their favored 
policies. In certain instances where they have refused 
to be forthcoming in meeting East European concerns 
(e.g., Romanian objections to criticism of China) or 
where they have attempted to force their allies to ac- 
cept greater Pact interference in internal affairs (the 
1978 effort to increase Pact control over national ar- 
mies), Moscow has come out empty-handed. This is 
not to suggest that the East European tail wags the 
Soviet dog. Such evidence does indicate, however, 
that more careful attention to Pact affairs is in order. 
This is true not only because of the importance of the 
alliance itself as an institution, but also because the 
outcome of policy debates within the Pact may provide 
us with useful and perhaps unique insights into the 
nature of Soviet-East European relations. 
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Venezuela's MAS 


By David J. Myers 


se of the Soviet Red Army to crush the ‘‘Prague 

Spring’’ in 1968 shocked radical leftists 

throughout the Third World. In Venezuela, the 
refusal of the traditional Communist Party (Partido 
Comunista Venezolano—PCV) to condemn this viola- 
tion of national sovereignty caused many party mem- 
bers to search for ways to dissociate themselves from 
Moscow's international adventures. Led by Pompeyo 
Marquez and Teodoro Petkoff, they formed an inde- 
pendent Communist party called the Movement To- 
ward Socialism (Movimiento al Socialismo— MAS). 
Since its appearance in 1971, MAS has become Ven- 
ezuela’s third political force, the only one with even a 
remote chance of breaking the domination over Ven- 
eZuelan politics currently exercised by the Social 
Christians through their Committee for Independent 
Electoral Political Organization (Comité de Organiza- 
cion Politica Electoral Independiente—COPEI) and by 
the social democratic party, Democratic Action (Ac- 
cidn Democratica—AD). 

While MAS has tried consistently to shape its image 
as a radical leftist but non-Communist movement, it 
maintains close ties with the Italian and Spanish 
Communist parties.' Because of these ties, as well as 
its origins and ideology, MAS perhaps should be con- 
sidered a Third World ‘‘Eurocommunist” movement. 
Its growing strength in Venezuela raises the possibility 


Mr. Myers is Associate Professor of Political Science at 
Pennsylvania State University (University Park, PA). 
He is coeditor and contributor to Venezuela: The 
Democratic Experience, 1977, and author of numer- 
ous other books and articles on election campaigning, 
urban politics, and national security policy in Latin 
America, particularly Venezuela and Brazil. Mr. Myers 
is also founder and codirector of Mycon, a firm that 
performed consulting and polling work during the 
1978 Venezuelan elections. 


that those who broke with the PCV in 1971 may be 
blazing a path whereby radical leftists in Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia can emerge from the elec- 
toral limbo into which most have fallen as they 
have conducted political activity within the framework of 
traditional Moscow-oriented Communist parties. 

This article focuses on how and why the Movement 
Toward Socialism was able to establish itself as a sig- 
nificant electoral force where the traditional Com- 
munist party had failed, and on the extent to which 
MAS's success may be a harbinger of new trends in. 
the Third World. First, we will explore the way in which 
decisions by the PCV during the 1960's were often out 
of touch with the feelings of most Venezuelans. Next, 
we will consider the strategies of MAS, especially as 
revealed in the election campaigns of 1978 and 1979 
and in the party’s relationship to the incumbent-ad- 
ministration of Luis Herrera Campins. Finally, we will 
assess the broader implications of the experience of 
MAS for the Communist movement throughout the 
Third World and for politics in the Western hemi- 
sphere. 


The PCV’s Failings 


The Venezuelan Communist Party of Gustavo and 
Edwardo Machado has been only marginally less inept 
and unimaginative electorally than traditional Com- 
munist parties elsewhere in the Third World. Histori- 
cally, such parties, especially in Latin America, have 
been surprisingly unsuccessful at the polls. Among 


‘In an August 1977 interview with the author, Teodoro Petkoff of 
MAS acknowledged that his party maintained cordial relations with the 
Spanish Communist Party. 

During the 1978 presidential election campaign, the Italian 
Communist Party (PCI) sent its political consultants to Venezuela to 
help shape MAS's presentation to the electorate. From personal 
observation by the author. 
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SOLUCIONES 
SOCIALISTAS 
AL DESASTRE 


NACIONAL 


DE GOBIERNO ‘BEL MAS 


CANDIDATO PRE SIDENCIAL 
EL OR JOSE VICENTE RANGEL 


ESTA ES UNA PUBLICACION DEL MOVIMIENTO AL SOCIALISMO MAS 
The 1978 Program for Government of the Movement 
Toward Socialism and its presidential candidate, Dr. 


José Vicente Rangel. The title reads: ‘Socialist Solu- 


tions to the National Disaster.” 


—Newsprint handout from the 1978 campaign. 


Latin American Communist parties, only the Chilean 
Communist Party consistently could count on more 
than 10 percent of the total vote in open and free elec- 
tions.2 In Cuba, where Fidel Castro imposed com- 
munism following his legendary guerrilla campaign, 
the original Cuban Communist party supported Gen- 
eral Fulgencio Batista’s dictatorship until victory was 
almost within the insurgents’ grasp. Since its appear- 
ance in the early 1930's, the PCV, too, has either been 
outmaneuvered by its domestic rivals or has thrown 
away opportunities from which it might have emerged 
as the spokesman for important elements in Ven- 
ezuelan society.® 

To understand the PCV’s history, it is useful to 
examine three factors which help to explain the gen- 


2A useful but dated introduction to the region’s Communist parties is 
Robert J. Alexander, Communism in Latin America, New Brunswick, 
NJ, Rutgers University Press, 1957. Also see Ronald H. McDonald, 
Party Systems and Elections in Latin America, Chicago, IL, Markham, 
1971. 


eral lack of success that has plagued traditional 
Communist parties throughout the Third World. First, 
these parties have often behaved as if they were the 
agents of a foreign power. For example, the Ven- 
ezuelan Communist Party’s about-face to oppose the 
Nazis only after Adolf Hitler's invasion of the Soviet 
Union in 1941 convinced most Venezuelans that the 
party served other than national interests. This per- 
ception has persisted, and in an era when most Third 
World countries are struggling to reduce North Ameri- 
can and West European influence on their domestic 
societies, the prospect of becoming a satellite of the 
Soviet Union holds little appeal. 

The Communists’ lack of success is also attributable 
to the kinds of converts they have initially tended to 
make. Most often they have attracted “Westernized” 
intellectuals who have found the Soviet model seduc- 
tive as a path to socioeconomic modernization. How- 
ever, the alienation of these intellectuals from their 
own society has inhibited attempts to convert the 
masses, most of whom remained highly traditional. 
Only where Communist movements fled their coun- 
try’s ‘“Westernized” cities, and had to adapt Marxist 
ideology and tactics to reality among the masses, were 
they able to transform themselves into broadly based, 
popular movements. Such transformations occurred in 
China and Vietnam, but in both instances a protracted 
war against a foreign presence immeasurably assisted 
Communist elites in establishing legitimacy and con- 
trol. 

A final factor hindering traditional Communist par- 
ties in the Third World from broadening their support 
base relates to centralism. Opposition to rule from the 
capital city is an old theme in the provinces through- 
out Latin America, Africa, and Asia. Historically, 
Communist party strength has been concentrated in 
national administrative centers. From the perspective 
of provincials, therefore, Communist parties have ap- 
peared to be one more political group from the capital 
city seeking to dominate the periphery. Consequently, 
few regional leaders have felt the Communist party to 
be an appropriate vehicle for channeling demands or 
for expressing discontent. 

Venezuela’s traditional Communist Party, the PCV, 
as implied earlier, experienced most of the electoral 
frustrations characteristic of its relatively unsuccessful 
counterparts elsewhere in Latin America. As can be 
seen in Table 1, the high point in PCV electoral for- 
tunes came in December 1958 when the party, bask- 


EE 


3The best history of Venezuela’s Communist Party is Robert J. 
Alexander, The Communist Party of Venezuela, Stanford, CA, Hoover 
Institution Press, 1969. 
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SRLS AEN TE SEE ES LT 
Table 1: The Venezuelan Communist Party in Legislative Voting, 1946-782 


Year 1946 1947 1958 1963° 1968° 1973 1978 
Percent of the total vote 3.6 Says 6.0 = 2.8 i et 
Total votes for MAS 50,387 43,190 160,791 = 103,368 50,228 55,068 


#In Venezuela, a single vote is cast for party legislative lists that include senators, congressmen, and state legislators. In every instance, the vote received by the PCV 
presidential candidate, when the party offered one, was less than that obtained by the legislative list. 

>The PCV was illegal at the time of the 1963 elections, because of its guerrilla activities. 

‘ln 1968, the party appeared on the ballot as the Advancement Union (Unidén para Avanzar—UPA). 


SOURCE: Calculated from official statistics of Venezuela's Supreme Electoral Council. 


ing in unparalleled prestige and enjoying important 
support among urban intellectuals and slum dwellers 
for its role in the resistance that finally overthrew the 
military dictatorship of General Marcos Pérez Jiménez, 
polled 6 percent of the total votes cast in the legisla- 
tive balloting. Two and a half years later, the PCV 
turned its back on Venezuela’s fledgling democratic 
regime and joined with Castroite guerrillas in an abor- 
tive effort to overthrow the government of President 
Romulo Betancourt (1959-64).* More than six years 
were to pass before the PCV reversed itself and re- 
joined the ranks of those agreeing to accept elections 
as the only legitimate procedure for choosing a gov- 
ernment. Electoral returns in December 1968, less 
than a year after the PCV had abandoned the guerrilla 
struggle, shocked and dismayed its leaders. The party 
was reduced to a smaller percentage of the total vote 
than it had received in the election which preceded 
the 1948 military coup. And, as Table 1 illustrates, the 
PCV continued to lose support after 1968. 

The decline in PCV fortunes is rooted in four 
characteristics of Venezuelan political life that PCV 
leaders either failed to grasp or were unable to deal 
with. These are: (1) a weak sense of class struggle, (2) 
the popularity of competitive democracy, (3) the skill 
of the leaders of AD and COPEI, and (4) a high level of 
political and economic nationalism in Venezuela, 
which rendered PCV links with the Soviet Union a fatal 
liability. 

The first of these characteristics presents a problem 
for Communist parties in all countries boasting an 
Iberian political tradition. This tradition—closely 
linked to medieval Thomistic philosophy, which at- 
taches great importance to maintaining intrasocietal 
harmony®’—frowns upon those who would generate 


‘For a comprehensive discussion of events during the Betancourt 
administration, see Robert J. Alexander, The Venezuelan Democratic 
Revolution: A Profile of the Regime of Romulo Betancourt, New 
Brunswick, NJ, Rutgers University Press, 1964. 

5On this, see Howard J. Wiarda, “Corporatism and Development in 
the Iberic-Latin World: Persistent Strains and New Variations,” Review 
of Politics (Notre Dame, IN), January 1974, pp. 3-33. 


conflict to pursue individual or class interests. 

Because Latin America’s political and cultural herit- 
age is strongly Iberian, the region’s most prestigious 
intellects have generally written and talked about so- 
ciety in a manner diametrically opposed to the Marxist 
theory of class struggle. Since the late 19th century, 
the coexistence of Marxism and traditional Iberian 
modes of thinking has led to interesting anomalies in 
Latin American politics. For example, in Venezuela 
both Marxist and non-Marxist political parties officially 
describe themselves as multiclass (polyclasista).® 
Even the PCV claims to welcome membership by 
“progressive’’ elements of the national bourgeoisie. 
Entrepreneurs who have successfully competed with 
foreign corporations receive grudging respect.” (In 
contrast, foreign businessmen, especially ones linked 
with multinational corporations, are bitterly de- 
nounced as blood-sucking imperialists. No charge 
against the local oligarchy is considered more 
damaging politically than that of being allied with 
foreign imperialism.) 

This inclination to believe that all one’s countrymen, 
save those hopelessly corrupted by outsiders, can play 
a useful role in whatever social order might evolve, 
made PCV efforts to intensify interclass antagonism 
during the 1960’s seem heavy-handed. In the urban 
slums, for example, party members found themselves 
isolated when they destroyed self-help projects on the 
grounds that government-supplied materials were 
mere crumbs given by the exploiters to the exploited.® 
Even worse, PCV violence against what the party 
called “repressive” instruments of official power—the 


$Particularly informative along these lines is Chapter 8, ‘Program 
and Doctrine,” in John D. Martz, Accién Democratica: Evolution of a 
Modern Political Party in Venezuela, Princeton, NJ, Princeton 
University Press, 1966. 

7For example, leftist politicians were almost unanimous in approving 
of the purchase by Venezuelan entrepreneurs in 1965 of the electricity 
distribution system in Caracas that had been owned by American 
Foreign Power and Light Corporation. 

8Talton Ray, The Politics of the Barrios of Venezuela, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, CA, University of California Press, 1969, pp. 34-35, 
105-07, and 130-36. 
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police and national guard—often involved attacks by 
middle-class students on the upwardly mobile sons of 
the working poor. This incongruity aided the demo- 
cratic governments in portraying themselves as the 
people’s only true representatives. 

Second, doubts by the PCV and many foreign and 
domestic observers in 1959 about the viability of 
Western-style electoral democracy in Venezuela 
proved ill-founded. True, throughout almost a century 
and a half of independence, the country had experi- 
enced only 11 months of rule by popularly elected 
governments. This history led PCV leaders to antici- 
pate that Rémulo Betancourt’s administration would 
be overthrown before he completed his constitutional 
term, and that the PCV would emerge even stronger 
from a second period in the underground resistance. 
Consequently, the PCV refused to join with the other 
major political parties in a unity government that 
would have had as one of its principal aims the estab- 
lishing and legitimating of democratic rules of the 
game.°® 

However, three administrations that governed dur- 
ing the 1960’s—the AD governments of Betancourt 
and of Raul Leoni (1964-69), and the COPE! govern- 
ment of Rafael Caldera Rodriguez (1969-74)—proved 
surprisingly able and popular. Betancourt initiated an 
ambitious agrarian reform project, held the country 
together during a concerted effort by Castro-supported 


8See Martz, op. cit., pp. 104-08. 


guerrillas to overthrow him, and handed over power 
after free and open balloting to his elected successor. 
Leoni pushed industrial development, provided access 
for the business community to national planning, and 
turned over power to the opposition when his friend 
and fellow party member Gonzalo Barrios suffered a 
narrow defeat in the December 1968 election. Cald- 
era’s Social Christian administration focused on 
housing, integrated most of the remaining guerrillas 
into the electoral process, and paved the way for 
nationalization of the multinational petroleum corpora- 
tions. Overall, the people approved of this record. A 
survey conducted by John D. Martz and Enrique 
Baloyra in 1973 found that 74 percent of all Ven- 
ezuelans were highly supportive of elections, 73 per- 
cent opposed military coups, and 77 percent believed 
in the right of the opposition to criticize the govern- 
ment.'® PCV estimates in 1959 about the viability of 
electoral democracy had proved to be grossly mista- 
ken. 

The Venezuelan Communist Party also became 
more isolated during the 1960’s because it was out- 
maneuvered by Democratic Action and the Social 
Christians. When AD’s grip on the peasants began 
slipping in the middle 1960's, it was the Social Chris- 
tians who expanded their own support base into the 
countryside. The Social Christians likewise engineered 


10See Martz and Baloyra, Political Attitudes in Venezuela: Societal 
Cleavages and Political Opinion, Austin, TX, University of Texas 
Press, 1979, pp. 46-48. 


A Soviet photo of the September 1972 founding congress of the New Force (Nueva Fuerza) electoral coalition, 
joining the Venezuelan Communist Party (PCV), the People’s Electoral Movement (MEP), and the Democratic 
Republican Union. Despite such efforts to regain electoral favor, the PCV made a dismal showing in the 1973 
legislative elections. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 
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Gustavo Machado, leader of the traditional Ven- 
ezuelan Communist Party, pictured in 1968. 


— Wide World. 


major successes In organizing students and slum 
dwellers. AD, after sustaining three factional splits 
during the 1960’s, used its five years in the opposition 
(1969-74) to rebuild much of the coalition that had 
allowed it to dominate electoral politics between 1946 
and 1968. In effect, while PCV leaders agonized over 
the desirability of participating in democratic politics, 
AD and the Social Christians had turned their energies 


‘Caracas, Editorial Fuentes, 1969. 

'2Other important books by Petkoff include: Socialismo para 
Venezuela? (Socialism for Venezuela?), Caracas, Editorial Fuentes, 
1972, and Proceso a la izquierda (The Leftward Movement), 
Barcelona, Editorial Planeta, 1976. 

13Marquez’s thinking is summarized in the chapter entitled “El Alias” 
in Alicia Freilich de Segal’s La Venedemocracia (Venezuelan 
Democracy), Caracas, Monte Avila, 1978, pp. 137-62. 

14|bid., pp. 149-53. 

'SThe most comprehensive account of the 1973 election is John D. 
Martz and Enrique Baloyra, Electoral Mobilization and Public Opinion: 
The Venezuelan Campaign of 1973, Chapel Hill, NC, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1976. 


toward building and maintaining societal support. As 
the 1970's dawned, the PCV no longer had the option 
of challenging as a major force in the electoral proc- 
ess. 

It was not surprising that the unbroken string of 
miscalculations by PCV leaders after the overthrow of 
General Pérez Jiménez created widespread dissatis- 
faction within the party during the late 1960’s. How- 
ever, it was the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968 that magnified this dissatisfaction beyond the 
breaking point. Teodoro Petkoff, a young PCV leader 
who had distinguished himself in the resistance to 
General Pérez Jiménez, voiced the sentiments of 
many disgruntled PCV members in his widely read 
Checoslovaquia: el socialismo como problema 
(Czechosolovakia: Socialism as a Problem).'' In that 
work, Petkoff condemned the Soviet Union’s suppres- 
sion of the ‘Prague Spring” and argued that revolu- 
tionaries in the Third World must be willing to con- 
demn with equal vigor Moscow’s imperialism and 
exploitation by the advanced capitalist countries. 

Petkoff continued to sound the call for a truly Ven- 
ezuelan version of socialism,'? and soon found an im- 
portant ally in Pompeyo Marquez, long an important 
figure within the PCV. Marquez had grown increas- 
ingly disillusioned at his party’s subservience to the 
Soviet Union and at the consequences of the domi- 
nant faction’s decision to join in the unsuccessful 
guerrilla movement.'* Marquez and Petkoff initially at- 
tempted to reform the traditional Communist Party 
from within. However, it proved impossible to shake 
Gustavo Machado’s control over the institution that he 
had established during the early 1930's. After much 
soul-searching, the PCV dissidents decided to estab- 
lish a nationalistically revolutionary socialist force that 
would be attuned to conditions in Venezuela and the 
Third World in general. In January 1971, Marquez, 
Petkoff, and their followers organized the Movement 
Toward Socialism as a separate political party." 

Unexpectedly, this new grouping came up with 
roughly 5 percent of the total “small-card,” or legisla- 
tive, vote in the general elections of 1973, more than 
four times what the PCV received. The national legisla- 
tive slate of MAS also outpolled the slates of all the 
other radical leftist political parties, some of which had 
been trying for years to become major vehicles of op- 
position to AD and the Social Christians. Nevertheless, 
the People’s Electoral Movement (Movimiento Elec- 
toral del Pueblo—MEP—an offshoot of AD) and the 
Movement of the Revolutionary Left (Movimiento de la 
Izquierda Revolucionaria— MIR—an earlier and even 
more radical offshoot of AD) both continued to hold 
some attraction for leftist voters. '® 
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Cofounders of the Movement Toward Socialism (MAS): at left, Pompeyo Marquez, shown in 1963 shortly before 
his arrest with 22 other congressmen on terrorist charges; at right, Teodoro Petkoff, shown in September 1980, 


several months after his election as President of MAS. 


Capitalizing on Success 


Marquez and Petkoff have proved themselves able 
organizers and strategists in building upon the auspi- 
cious electoral debut of MAS. While seeking to de- 
velop leftist unity on a wide variety of issues, they have 
never abandoned their goal of transforming MAS into 
the only significant electoral organization on the radi- 
cal left. Furthermore, they affirmed to all who would 
listen that MAS eventually would displace either AD or 
the Social Christians as one of Venezuela’s two major 
political parties. 

MAS has boldly and tenaciously pursued a multi- 
pronged strategy since 1973. The most important 
elements of this strategy have been: (1) reaching out 
to leftists and others in the electorate who historically 
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rejected the PCV; (2) crafting a network of organiza- 
tional links with a wide variety of social groups, a poli- 
cy favored by most Marxist political parties; (3) 
cooperating with AD and the Social Christians in ar- 
rangements of convenience that might increase party 
strength and gain acceptance for MAS within the elec- 
torate at large; (4) public championing of social justice 
and of honesty in government at every opportunity; 
and (5) attempting to convince those historically most 
hostile to the PCV—especially the Venezuelan military 
and North Americans—that they could live with a 
democratically elected MAS administration. 

In attempting to gain support among leftists and 
those inclined toward leftist outlooks, the leaders of 
MAS have taken great care to cultivate an image of 
reasonableness, openness, and flexibility—a posture 
which contrasts with the strident, sectarian rigidity of 


Venezuela’s MAS 


José Vicente Rangel, an independent leftist who ran 
as the presidential candidate of Venezuela’s Move- 
ment Toward Socialism (MAS) in 1973 and 1978. 


—Bohemia (Caracas), May 15, 1978. 


the PCV. In 1973, MAS chose as its presidential can- 
didate José Vicente Rangel, long a noted leftist, who 
had never belonged to the PCV but who also chose not 
to become a member of MAS. Such an alignment, with 
minimal regard for ideological or organizational purity, 
has become a hallmark of MAS.'® Prior to the 1978 
presidential elections, MAS took the lead in attempting 
to rally radical leftists behind the idea of a single 
presidential standard-bearer. When this effort failed, 
the party ran its own candidate, again Rangel. Al- 
though Rangel did only marginally better than his 4 
percent showing of 1973, MAS itself elected 11 con- 
gressmen, more than the combined total of 10 elected 
by all other radical leftist parties. In the process, the 
party garnered 6 percent of the legislative vote. 

The 1973 and 1978 elections provide some basis 
for analyzing the sorts of social groupings that MAS 
has succeeded in attracting by its leftist appeals. Spe- 
cifically, the author has been able to examine the per- 
cent of the vote for MAS in each of Venezuela’s 642 


'6See John D. Martz, “The Minor Parties,” in Howard Penniman, 
Ed., Venezuela at the Polls, Washington, DC, American Enterprise 
Institute, 1980. 


municipalities in 1973 and in 1978 as a function of 
each of three independent variables: (1) the percent 
of the municipality’s population that lives in the capital 
of the municipality; (2) the percent of literacy in the 
municipality; and (3) the percent of the municipality’s 
population living in substandard housing. The results 
of feeding these variables into a multiple regression 
equation were striking (see Table 2). There proved to 
be a remarkably strong relationship between MAS 
voting and the percent of population living in the 
municipality capital (Beta equaled .43 in 1973 and 
.50 in 1978) and a significant link as well between 
MAS voting and literacy (Beta equaled .33 and .12 re- 
spectively). Since the population of municipal capitals 
continues to swell and literacy rates are rising, MAS 
can look forward in the 1980’s to expanded opportuni- 
ties to win over newly urbanized, newly literate 
voters—as it seems to have done in the 1970's. 

Analysis of the 1973 and 1978 voting patterns 
suggests, too, that MAS has no special appeal in areas 
characterized by high levels of substandard housing— 
i.e., in poor neighborhoods. In this case, the relation- 
ship was weak (Beta equaled -.02 in 1973 and .02 in 
1978). Similar analysis of the vote for the Social Chris- 
tians and for Democratic Action tends to indicate that 
the latter retains the allegiance of the poor in most 
parts of Venezuela, with the former enjoying signifi- 
cant support in disadvantaged areas throughout the 
Andes. Thus, one of the most important challenges 
still facing MAS leaders is to expand the party’s appeal 
among Venezuelan have-nots. 

Results of the experimental 1979 elections to dis- 
trict municipal councils suggested further success for 
MAS in its efforts to broaden its leftist base. The 1979 
balloting was an experiment in direct election of 
municipal council members. Previously, these officials 
had been chosen on the same ballot with the sena- 
tors, congressmen, and state legislators. Con- 
sequently, municipal council races rarely figured in 
the electorate’s decision about the party for which the 
single legislative vote would be cast. Councilmen, after 
being elected, did the bidding of those who positioned 
them on the party ballot. Voters had become increas- 
ingly alienated by this situation, feeling that citizens 
had no means of holding local officials responsible for 
their actions. Mindful of this growing disenchantment 
with local government, AD and the Social Christians 
opted to hold separate municipal elections in June of 
1979. For these elections, as in the 1978 campaign, 
Petkoff and Marquez called for leftist unity in order to 
present a viable alternative to the Social Christians 
and AD. This time, however, the other leftist political 
parties did agree to form a single slate of candidates 
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Table 2: Regression Analysis of Socioeconomic Bases 
of Support for the Movement Toward Socialism (MAS) 
in 1973 and 1978 


(The dependent variable in each case is MAS’s percent 
of the total legislative vote in the respective years) 


1973 1978 


Independent variables: (Beta weights) 


Urbanization@ 43 ROO 
Literacy® 33 S12 
Poverty* —.02 02 
R2= .42 .30 

constant = —.43 44 


a Measured as the percent of the municipality's population living in the 
municipality capital. 

> Measured as the percent of literacy in the municipality's population. 

¢ Measured as the percent of the municipality's population living in substandard 
housing. 


SOURCE AND METHODOLOGY: The election data for the 642 municipalities were 
found in publications of the Supreme Electoral Council. The socioeconomic 
indicators were drawn from the 1971 Venezuelan census. For a technical and 
theoretical discussion of the variables used, see David J. Myers, ‘‘Urban Voting, 
Structural Cleavages, and Party System Evolution, The Case of Venezuela,’ 
Comparative Politics (Rutgers, NJ), October 1975, pp. 119-51. 


for each of Venezuela’s 190 council election dis- 
tricts.7" 

The united leftist slate polled some 3 percent more 
than the combined legislative slate of all radical left- 
ist parties had in December 1978 (16.3 percent vs. 
13.1 percent). More important, from the perspective 
of MAS, were signs that the party’s strength within the 
Left had increased. While the author has not yet seen 
council-by-council returns, it was reported that in 
Caracas, MAS’s share of the total leftist vote rose to 74 
percent (it had been 56 percent in 1978).'° Petkoff 
and Marquez, in the name of unity, had achieved their 
immediate strategic objective—domination of the 
political spectrum’s radical Left. 

Optimists in MAS interpreted the June 1979 
municipal election results as evidence that the party 
might jump more quickly than expected to second 
position in Venezuelan politics. AD’s share of the vote 
in the elections had fallen to 30 percent (compared to 
40 percent in the 1978 legislative elections). In the 
ensuing 11 months, Democratic Action was also 
paralyzed by a bitter and inconclusive struggle for 
power between supporters of former president Carlos 
Andrés Pérez and party founder Romulo Betancourt. 
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17See Rafael Hernandez, ‘A Contribution from the Grass Roots to 
the Unity of the Left,’ S/C (Caracas), July-August 1979, pp. 301-02. 
18See José A. Lazcano, “Election Results,” S/C, July-August 1979, 
p. 298. 


MAS, in contrast, emerged from its May 1980 conven- 
tion more united than ever. Polls taken in mid-1980 
confirmed that MAS, at least in the populous central 
region, was running close to both of the major parties 
in overall popularity.'® (Surpristngly, these polls 
showed that AD had recovered, to replace COPEI as 
the public’s preferred political instrument.) For the 
Masistas,2° continuation of recent trends in popular 
support might, by the 1983 elections, put their party 
within striking distance of AD and the Social Chris- 
tians, parties that have dominated Venezuelan politics 
since 1959. Under these circumstances, MAS would 
be seen as a viable option for disgruntled voters. 

Such favorable readings of public opinion, however, 
are weak reeds on which to rest long-range hopes for 
political success. Petkoff and Marquez have seen 
such ‘‘support’’ evaporate before.?' Consequently, 
MAS has pursued other lines of its broad strategy, par- 
ticularly the effort to weave organizational ties and pat- 
terns of influence with a variety of socially important 
groups. Since 1973, MAS has undertaken major or- 
ganizing drives among workers, students, and the in- 
habitants of the urban slums. 

The workers have by and large remained loyal to 
AD, with the Social Christians having an important 
minority following. But MAS is emerging as a force to 
be reckoned with in union elections. A MAS-coordi- 
nated leftist unity slate won control of the strategic 
steelworkers’ union following elections in December 
1979.22 Subsequently, one of AD’s most influential 
leaders, Leandro Mora, called on the Social Christians 
to join in developing ‘‘new strategies to stop the leftist 
tide from surging over the labor force.’’*° 

From its beginning, MAS commanded a significant 
following among high-school and university students. 
The universities, in particular, have long attracted 
those troubled by the unequal distribution of wealth in 
Venezuela and inclined to believe that the ruling So- 
cial Christians and social democrats (AD) serve the 
interests of domestic oligarchs and international 
capitalists.24 Such circles were, at the same time, 
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19This was found by the respected polling firm Datos and in private 
soundings made by the individual political parties. 

20 Members of MAS are commonly referred to as ‘‘Masistas.”’ 

21Prior to the 1973 presidential election, public opinion polls 
suggested that MAS would receive at least 10 percent of the total vote. 
The party captured only 5 percent. 

22Resumen (Caracas), December 1979. 

23\bid. 

24This theme has been repeated by a host of radical leftist writers. 
See, for example, Moises Moleiro, E/ Partido del Pueblo: Cronica de 
un Fraude (The People’s Party: Chronicle of a Fraud), Valencia, Vadell 
hermanos, 1978; and Carlos Ramires Faria, La Democréacia Petrolera: 
de Romulo Betancourt a Carlos Andrés Pérez (Petroleum Democracy: 
From Romulo Betancourt to Carlos Andrés Pérez), Caracas, El cid, 
1978. 
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troubled by Soviet imperialism. Therefore, the circum- 
stances of MAS’s origin and its radical socialist ideol- 
ogy give the party an appeal and legitimacy among 
Venezuela’s inteligencia that the traditional PCV never 
enjoyed. 

In the 1977 student elections, the Movement of the 
Revolutionary Left did win a string of victories in the 
major universities, but subsequently, MIR student of- 
ficers and administrators became involved in corrup- 
tion, and the national party degenerated into an al- 
liance of convenience among two and possibly three 
squabbling factions.?® Consequently, in the December 
1979 elections at the prestigious Central University, 
MAS won more votes than any other party.2° In an al- 
llance of convenience with the Social Christians, it 
now shares control of the university. Cooperation be- 
tween MAS and the Social Christians for the purpose 
of controlling universities and other educational in- 
stitutions has become a basic fact of political life dur- 
ing the first years of the Herrera government. 

The Social Christians and Masistas, while cooper- 
ating in the universities, are competing intensely for 
the support of the urban poor. President Herrera has 
given considerable attention to strengthening 
neighborhood councils (juntas comunales) in the 
slums of Caracas, Maracaibo, and other major cities. 
Social Christian strategists calculate that a strong net- 
work of neighborhood councils under their control can 
balance AD’s domination of organized labor and over- 
come traditional COPE! weakness among the urban 
poor.*” However, MAS has also given high priority to 
obtaining influence within these councils. During May 
and June of 1980, reports began to seep out of the 
slums suggesting that MAS was having more success 
than the government in gaining control of the newly 
strengthened councils. Information on this matter, 
however, remains fragmentary and impressionistic. 

Willingness to cooperate with the Social Christians 
in the universities while competing with them among 
the urban poor highlights MAS’s readiness to enter 
short-term cooperative arrangements as long as they 
are seen as leading to the growth of party influence 
and support. Arrangements of convenience between 
MAS and either of the two major parties are, of course, 
never publicly proclaimed. Evidence of behind-the- 
scenes cooperation between MAS and AD during the 
Pérez administration has yet to be documented, but 


25S/C, December 1979. 

26 Ibid. 

27Social Christian difficulties with the urban poor were confirmed in 
the “epilogue” of David J. Myers, Democratic Campaigning in 
Venezuela: Caldera's Victory, Caracas, Editorial Sucre, 1973. 


A 1979 photo of Pompeyo Marquez, then Secretary 
General of Venezuela’s Movement Toward Socialism. 


—Bohemia (Caracas), Nov. 25, 1979. 


the Social Christians charge that AD helped to finance 
MAS television commercials during the 1978 presi- 
dential election campaign. One possible indication 
that these assertions may indeed be true is that 
throughout the campaign, public opinion polls indi- 
cated that voters inclining to José Vicente Rangel 
would support the Social Christians’ Luis Herrera if 
forced to choose between only the candidates of the 
two major parties.?® AD, on the other hand, maintains 
that the Herrera government has virtually turned over 
the Ministry of Education to MAS. While this seems 
unlikely because of continuing Social Christian re- 
cruitment in the high schools and universities, a sig- 
nificant number of Masistas have assumed middle- 
and upper-middle-level positions in the educational 
bureaucracy over the last 12 months or so. This 
suggests cooperation between the Herrera govern- 
ment and MAS in an effort to isolate AD supporters 
inside the educational establishment.?° 

A fourth aspect of the MAS strategy involves cham- 
pioning of social justice and of honesty in government. 


28From polling conducted by the author. 
229From interviews during early 1980 with several former 
upper-middle-level officials in the Ministry of Education. 
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In this area, MAS leaders cultivate the image of being 
more concerned about human needs and more 
trustworthy than leaders of either of the major political 
parties. 

MAS repeated the first of these themes throughout 
the 1978 election campaign, particularly a variant 
suggesting that the AD and Social Christian parties 
have failed to bring about a just society because they 
have sold out to international capitalism. The MAS 
electoral program promised a state takeover of bank- 
ing and of the economic empires of the Venezuelan 
oligarchy.*° Under this program, multinational corpo- 
rations would be permitted to operate if their activities 
could be shown to be in the national interest. Finally, 
small and medium-sized businesses would remain in 
private hands, at least initially. This restructuring of 
the economy was presented as a first major step to- 
ward the goal of a more equitable distribution of 
wealth and income. 

MAS made corruption in government a major issue 
as well in both the 1978 national election campaign 
and the 1979 municipal council races. Moreover, 
MAS congressmen voted unanimously to hold former 
president Carlos Andrés Pérez responsible for admin- 
istrative, political, and moral negligence in a 9- 
million-bolivar kickback involving the purchase during 
his administration of a Norwegian refrigerator ship.*' 
Congress, however, found Pérez guilty only of ‘‘politi- 
cal” negligence, a relatively light slap on the wrist, 
considering everything. Marquez and Petkoff sub- 
sequently cited Pérez’s escape from criminal prosecu- 
tion as evidence that as long as AD and the Social 
Christians dominate Venezuelan politics, self-serving 
interests would short-circuit the people’s will.*? Such 
public statements suggest that Masistas continue to 
believe that disgust over official corruption, in addition 
to tensions associated with economic development 
and the continuing unequal distribution of wealth, will 
eventually produce a large number of alienated voters, 
and that MAS must position itself to attract them. 

Finally, the party leadership, especially Teodoro 
Petkoff, has made a major effort to convince the Ven- 
ezuelan military and selected North Americans that a 
MAS administration would not be incompatible with 
their interests. Events since World War II lead to a 
pessimistic assessment of Petkoff's chances of suc- 
cess here, but it is a measure of the man’s acumen, 
boldness, and flexibility that he has been willing to try. 


30The MAS Programa de gobierno was printed and distributed 
throughout Venezuela prior to the December 1978 elections. 

31A comprehensive summary of this matter is contained in the 
May 18, 1980, issue of the Caracas news magazine Zeta. 

32\bid. 


During the last seven years, Petkoff has regularly 
accepted invitations to discuss his views on important 
issues with officers attending Venezuela’s Army War 
College at Los Chorros. While never deviating from his 
militant socialism, he has stressed his Venezuelan 
nationalism and disenchantment with Soviet foreign 
policy. Most recently, Petkoff circulated a statement 
by his party's director of international affairs con- 
demning the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan.°° 

The MAS leadership has generally attempted to be 
conciliatory toward individual North Americans, espe- 
cially academics and professionals. In 1974, Petkoff 
spoke to the national Latin American Studies Associa- 
tion meeting in San Francisco. The following year, he 
toured a number of prestigious US universities, and he 
has returned periodically for limited speaking en- 
gagements. In addition, numerous Masista students 
currently are studying in the United States. Generally, 
their message to North Americans is the same: MAS is 
nationalistically Venezuelan and radically socialistic. 
The United States, they contend, has no legitimate 
cause for concern that MAS would convert Venezuela 
into a Soviet satellite or a Stalinist dictatorship. On the 
contrary, unless North Americans identify with the 
Venezuelan oligarchy or believe that multinational 
business should continue to make exorbitant profits, 
Masistas argue, they should actually support efforts to 
institute radical socialism in Venezuela. While the 
reaction to Masistas in the United States has been 
mixed, they have convinced their audiences that MAS 
is not merely a new incarnation of the historic Ven- 
ezuelan Communist Party. 


MAS Experience in Perspective 


Venezuela’s Movement Toward Socialism, while not 
yet an effective challenger for control of the govern- 
ment, has the potential to become one during the late 
1980's. It can be argued that MAS is the most suc- 
cessful ‘“‘Eurocommunist’” movement to appear in the 
Third World. For this reason, it has considerable im- 
plications in a variety of contexts. Many of the condi- 
tions that Pompeyo Marquez and Teodoro Petkoff 
diagnosed and turned to their advantage in Venezuela 
are common throughout the developing coun- 
tries of the planet. MAS’s experience is particularly 
relevant with respect to the potential for the electoral 
success of nationalistic radical socialist or Communist 
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33Radio Continente (Caracas) broadcast of Jan. 14, 1980, as 
translated in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: 
Latin America (Washington, DC), Jan. 14, 1980, p. L/1. 
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parties in the resource-rich countries of the ‘‘de- 
veloping” or “Southern” nations. The MAS phenome- 
non also has important ramifications not only for Ven- 
ezuelan politics but also with regard to the future of 
democracy in Venezuela and elsewhere in Latin 
America, given the 1973 overthrow of a constitution- 
ally elected leftist president in Chile and the uneasi- 
ness with which Venezuela’s economic and _ political 
elites view the growth of MAS influence. 

The linkage between the birth of MAS and outrage 
at Soviet imperialism was probably crucial for the 
party's emergence as a major force on the Venezuelan 
left. This is a lesson of considerable significance to 
leftist movements elsewhere in the Third World, where 
the trend toward greater national assertiveness can be 
expected to become more pronounced in the 1980’s. 
The success of the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries (OPEC), US withdrawal from Vietnam, 
and Soviet difficulties in Afghanistan indicate to many 
in the developing countries that they are witnessing a 
fundamental shift in power between the industrial 
“North” and the “resource-rich South.” It is no longer 
fashionable to be tied too closely to either of the 
superpowers. Even Cuba has discovered that its al- 
liance with Moscow often gets in the way of Havana’s 
efforts to exercise Third World leadership. In light of 
these perceptions, Communist parties that continue 
with a highly visible dependence on Moscow seem 
condemned, unless the Soviet Union should gain 
massive superiority over the United States, to remain 
isolated within their own societies. 

Throughout the Third World, democratic regimes 
with competitive elections are the exception rather 
than the rule. Nevertheless, a significant number of 
Third World countries experience intermittent periods 
during which more than one political party competes 
for power. This situation is most prevalent in Latin 
America, Tropical Africa, and parts of South Asia. It is 
for these sometime democratic countries that the MAS 
experience is most relevant. In them, as in Venezuela, 
a basic key to the success of Eurocommunist-type 
movements will be the skill of party leaders in grafting 
the symbolism associated with class struggle to local 
political traditions. 

In its efforts toward that end, MAS, as discussed 
earlier, has benefited from the external technical as- 
sistance of the Spanish and Italian Communist parties; 
however, it is beyond the capability of these parties to 
offer throughout the Third World the level of assist- 
ance that MAS has received. Evidence suggests that 
the Italian and Spanish Communist parties will confine 
their efforts to a select number of countries in Latin 
America and Africa where they calculate that a 


Eurocommunist movement has some reasonable 
chance of success. For example, the Brazilian Com- 
munist Party recently has emerged from the under- 
ground and seems inclined to loosen its historic ties 
with Moscow and adopt Eurocommunist-like positions. 
This has led to increasing contacts between the 
Spanish and Italian Communist parties and the Bra- 
zilian party.** Moscow, however, commands enormous 
resources in its global crusade to spread the Soviet 
version of the Marxist gospel. In countries where Mos- 
cow supports a traditionalist Communist party and 
where Eurocommunist elements receive little outside 
assistance, it will be extremely difficult for MAS-type 
movements to grow. 

MAS’s emergence as a viable political party, 
whether or not it comes to power, has affected Ven- 
eZuela’s political life in several important ways. 
Domestically, it ensures that the major battles of Ven- 
ezuelan politics will be fought to the left on the politi- 
cal spectrum. Multinational corporations, to the extent 
that they are permitted to operate in Venezuela, will be 
tightly regulated by the state. Domestic entrepreneurs 
and landowners must live indefinitely under the threat 
of being taken over by the public sector, and govern- 
ment will continue to control the lion’s share of basic 
industry. Furthermore, much of the revenue from pe- 
troleum will be used, as in the past, to subsidize living 
costs for the poor. If they did otherwise, the Social 
Christians and Social Democrats, given the con- 
tinuance of the democratic regime, would be conced- 
ing large segments of the electorate to the MAS, with 
its Marxist-flavored appeal for social justice. 

In foreign policy, the persistence of a viable MAS in 
the opposition guarantees that the government 
(whether Social Christian or Democratic Action) must 
be careful not to appear too closely allied with the 
United States. For MAS, as for many in the Third 
World, closeness to the United States is interpreted as 
domination by international capitalism. Any demo- 
cratically elected administration will find it exceedingly 
difficult to build a consensus for special arrangements 
with Washington, such as one to develop Orinoco Tar 
Belt petroleum for the United States market.*® In addi- 
tion, MAS sensitivity toward and use of the “rich 
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34The supposedly reformist, or Eurocommunist, orientation of the 
Brazilian Communist Party (PCB) is discussed in Latin American 
Regional Report- Brazil (London), July 4, 1980. During a visit to Brazil 
in August-September 1980, the author confirmed in conversations with 
various Brazilian scholars the existence of links between the PCB and 
the Italian and Spanish Communist parties. 

35Venezuela’s proven oil reserves are generally considered to run 
between 18 and 20 billion barrels. Estimates for the untapped Orinoco 
tar sands, however, vary between 700 billion and 1 trillion barrels. Of 
this, at least 250 billion can be recovered with existing technology. 
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nations/poor nations” issue suggest that democratic 
Venezuelan governments, at least in their dealings 
with the industrial ‘‘North,” will seek to appear as 
champions of international social justice for the 
“South.” Venezuela’s comparative affluence within the 
“Southern” world, however, will mute use by Caracas 
of this theme in its dealings with other ‘‘Southern” 
countries. 

The extent to which growing MAS influence 
strengthens or weakens Venezuelan democracy re- 
mains unclear. Pompeyo Marquez recently stated in a 
widely circulated interview that the basic error of the 
PCV had been to take up arms against the demo- 
cratically elected Betancourt government.*® While this 
implies a strong MAS commitment to electoral democ- 
racy, the party’s continuing ties with the guerrillas who 
resumed operations in eastern Venezuela during July 
of 1980 causes many to wonder just how real this 
commitment is.°’ 

Contradictory signals from MAS on this matter relate 
to the party’s preaching of revolutionary social and 
economic transformation. Once effected, such trans- 
formations are almost impossible to reverse, and MAS 
can never be confident that should it win a presiden- 
tial election, the losers would not employ force in an 
effort to keep it from coming to power and enacting 
the pledged changes. Such a use of force almost oc- 
curred in Chile when Socialist Salvador Allende’s radi- 
cal electoral coalition received a plurality in the 1970 
presidential voting. And, in fact, less than three years 
later, conservatives, the middle class, and others per- 
suaded the military to remove President Allende by 


36"EF/ Alias,” loc. cit., p. 151. 

37"The Resurgence of Guerrillas in Venezuela,” Zeta, Mar. 30, 
1980, analyzes the Venezuelan guerrilla movement one year after 
President Luls Herrera’s proclamation of amnesty. Conversations by 
the author with Venezuelan friends of more than a decade, whose 
relatives fought during the 1960’s with the guerrillas, confirm 
continuing links between MAS and the July 1980 mini-insurgency. 


force. Subsequently, those who ousted the martyred 
president unleashed a campaign of violence and re- 
pression that dismantled the institutions on which the 
radical socialists had relied to achieve their electoral 
victories. The new government also killed or exiled Al- 
lende’s key advisers and instituted military dictator- 
ship in one of the hemisphere’s oldest and most pres- 
tigious democracies. 

Indeed, events in Chile between 1970 and the pres- 
ent cast doubt on the long-term viability of democracy 
anywhere in the Third World. Neither MAS nor any 
other Third World radical socialist or Communist party 
will ever forget what happened in Chile. To such par- 
ties, those events suggest that, at best, feudal and 
capitalistic elites in the developing areas will support 
democratic rules of the game only if these procedures 
allow them to retain their wealth and prestige. Several 
conversations with Petkoff over the past six years have 
convinced this author that while the MAS leader sin- 
cerely prefers to fight for his ideals within a 
democratic framework, he is hedging his bets. Should 
MAS encounter a good opportunity to attain power 
through other than electoral procedures, the party 
probably would seize what would have to be consid- 
ered a once-in-a-lifetime chance. A preference for 
coming to power over not coming to power clearly 
overrides any commitment to democratic rules of the 
game. It is, in fact, difficult to think of any revolu- 
tionary political party or movement in the Third World 
that has not shared this preference. However, MAS 
may never be confronted with such a choice. 

At the same time, it is possible that as MAS gains 
influence within the democratic system, it may be- 
come more than ever a creature of that system, with 
corresponding loyalties and inhibitions. The true test 
for Venezuelan democracy will come—as it came in 
Chile—should the radical socialists capture the presi- 
dency in a free and open election. 
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The Roots of Autonomy in 
West European Communism 


By J.W. Friend 

ecent obituary notices notwithstanding, reports 
34 of the death of Eurocommunism may be exag- 
gerated. For if it was difficult to know what 
Eurocommunism was alive, it is harder yet to know 
what has died. Certainly, the notion that Eurocom- 
munism was the wave of the future disappeared after 
the French elections of June 1979, the Spanish elec- 
tions of March 1979, and the Italian elections of June 
1979. All three major ‘‘Eurocommunist” parties fared 
poorly with the electorate, when strong showings at 
the polls might have propelled them to the threshold 
of power. Then, in January 1980, the entente among 
the French, Italian, and Spanish Communist parties 
was broken when the French Communists retreated 
toward Moscow. 

If, as a result of these developments, the term 
“Eurocommunist” now loses currency, it will not be a 
major loss. The various phenomena which have been 
subsumed under the Eurocommunist label remain, 
but the term “Eurocommunist” has been. made even 
more confusing by the gyrations of the French Com- 
munist Party (PCF). We may do better by avoiding a 
word that invites confusion of thought and using the 
key notion of discussions of Eurocommunism during 
the 1970’s: “autonomy.” This word implies both a 
willingness to use forms other than bolshevism and a 
dispassionate view of the identity of national party 
interests with those of the Soviet state. The historical 
antecedent of autonomy—and its apparent 
antonym—is the concept of Soviet “control.” Recent 
PCF actions provide renewed impetus to reinvestigate 
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our use of the terms and to look at the historical and 
causal linkages among control, autonomy, and the 
behavior labeled “Eurocommunism.” 

Such an undertaking requires a review of Com- 
munist history, for the relationships between Moscow 
and the national parties that prevailed in the interwar 
and early post-World War II years do not merely pro- 
vide precedents for communism today, but also live 
on in the memories of the elderly mandarins who still | 
shape Soviet policy and in Western perceptions of in- 
terparty relations. This essay cannot presume to treat 
all aspects of the question. It barely touches, for 
example, on ideology and its control functions. The in- 
tention, rather, is to trace the evolution which has 
taken place in the Communist movement, from 
ideological commitment to the Comintern, through 
personal loyalty to Yosif Stalin and the habit of obedi- 
ence after Stalin’s death, to the emergence of au- 
tonomist stirrings in the 1960's. 

The discussion which follows concentrates on au- 
tonomy and control among the European parties, but 
makes use of evidence from the experiences of non- 
European parties as well. To be workable as an ana- 
lytical tool, the definition of ‘‘control’” must be Soviet 
ability to force national parties to commit actions that 
contradict their respective self-interests; and the defi- 
nition of “autonomy” must be the ability of parties to 
formulate a theory or even scattered notions of self- 
interest and then to resist Soviet pressure and defend 
their self-interests as they perceive them. It should be 
recognized, however, that those parties distinguished 
by long records of compliance with Soviet wishes may 
be acting in perfect self-interest—unless it can be 
shown that they are unable to say ‘“‘no” under any Cir- 
cumstances. Theoretically, there is no necessary link 
between autonomy and anti-Soviet behavior—though 
Western observers find this hard to believe since such 
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At the left, Italian Communist Party leader Enrico Berlinguer with French Communist Party chief Georges Mar- 
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chais at a May 19, 1979, Marseilles rally on the theme of “Europe of the Communists”; at the right, Marchais 
chats with Viktor Zagladin, Secretary of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party and First Deputy 
Chief of its International Department, at the April 1980 Paris Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties of 
Europe for Peace and Disarmament, which was boycotted by the Spanish, Italian, and several other West 


European Communist parties. 


august figures as CPSU secretaries Mikhail Suslov and 
Boris Ponomarév, who have major responsibilities for 
dealing with non-Soviet ruling and nonruling parties 
respectively, are so clearly persuaded that the link is 
there and that it is absolute. 


The Comintern and Stalinist Periods 


By the 1930's, Stalin exercised absolute control 
over the Communist movement. This situation derived 
from the submission of the infant Communist parties 
to V.l. Lenin’s famous 21 conditions formulated in 
1920 for membership in the Communist International. 
But that submission did not result in instant Soviet 
control. Because the powers of the Comintern Execu- 
tive Committee (ECC!) were so great, it is easy to tele- 
scope developments and lose sight of the subtle 
changes which took place over the years in relation- 
ships between the national parties and a Comintern 
bureaucracy increasingly dominated by Soviet nation- 
als generally and finally by Stalin alone. From the be- 
ginning, at the Second Comintern Congress (1920), 
the ECCI was empowered to issue directives binding 
on all national sections (parties) and could replace a 
national leadership and expel members at any level. 
The Fifth Congress (1924) specified the implicit pow- 
ers granted in 1920 by affirming that Comintern rep- 
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resentatives could take part in meetings at any level 
and even urge adoption of the Executive Committee’s 
own views where they differed from those of a national 
leadership. ' 

For all its powers, however, the Comintern in its 
early years was unable to mold a submissive interna- 
tional movement. It initially accepted into its ranks 
leaders and even whole parties that stubbornly re- 
sisted bolshevization, and after the right-wingers 
among them were forced out, a group of left-extrem- 
ists, originally installed by Comintern President G.Ye. 
Zinov'yev, challenged the Leninist Center. Growing 
dissension in the Russian party after 1924 created 
new opportunities for factionalism and intrigue at all 
levels. The final victory of Stalin and N.I. Bukharin 
over the ‘‘United Opposition” of L. Trotsky, Zinov’yev, 
and L.B. Kamenev in 1926-27 put an end to the 
power of the left wing, but only Stalin’s total suprem- 
acy in the Soviet party, achieved in 1929, brought 
complete Soviet control over policy and personnel in 
the International.” 
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German Communist leader Ernst Thalmann addresses 
a 1932 party rally in Berlin. A year later the party was 
in a shambles and Thélmann was in prison, never to 
emerge. 
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Ideological enthusiasm did not provide sufficient 
guarantees of obedience for Stalin, and he buttressed 
it with personal ties of loyalty to himself. The leading 
cadres of each foreign Communist party were part of a 
complicated Comintern machinery, but they were also 
in a very real sense atomized individuals, responsible 
primarily to Stalin, not to the current head of their own 
party. An example from early 1929 sufficiently illus- 
trates the point. Jay Lovestone, Secretary-General of 
the Communist Party of the United States, led a dele- 
gation to Moscow to appeal a Comintern decision. Sta- 
lin overruled Lovestone, who had thought himself mas- 
ter of a 90 percent majority in his Central Committee. 
Under Comintern pressure, the majority evaporated 
within three months, and in June 1929 Lovestone, 
now backed by only 2 percent of the Central Commit- 
tee, was expelled from the party.? 

The organizational control measures which were in- 
troduced by the Comintern starting in 1924 began to 
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take effect just as special devotion to Stalin became a 
factor to be reckoned with and helped promote Sta- 
lin’s central role. The Comintern schools in Moscow 
received and trained thousands of foreign cadres in 
the late 1920’s and early 1930's, and sent them home 
stamped into the mold of bolshevism and the love of 
Stalin. When cadres could not be brought to Moscow, 
the Moscow apparatus systematically collected dos- 
Siers on them. Omniscience was part of the control 
system.‘ 

Another factor bolstering Stalin’s position in the 
movement was that other objects of adulation were 
few at the beginning of the 1930's. No foreign Com- 
munist party had a chief whose prestige could rival the 
Soviet dictator's. Ernst Thalmann, the earliest foreign 
leader to be granted a personality cult of his own, was 
built up not as a rival, but precisely because he was 
Stalin's creature. And Palmiro Togliatti, though de 
facto leader of the Italian Communist Party (PCI), was 
made to suffer for his support of Bukharin in the late 
1920's, and would have been pushed aside in 1931 in 
favor of Luigi Longo if Longo had not declined to ac- 
cept Togliatti’s job.° Maurice Thorez, put in charge of 
the French Communist Party (PCF) in 1931 after a 
period of great leadership confusion, was nevertheless 
Surrounded by a collegium of Comintern instructors, 
headed by the Czechoslovak Communist Eugene 
Fried.® 

In the early 1930's, the cult of Stalin to which the 
interwar generation of Communist cadres had surren- 
dered itself symbolized both the unity of communism 
and the passion of the cadres’ aspirations. It stood in 
glaring contrast to the grim daily political realities 
faced by the cadres in their own countries. But the 
change in Comintern tactics in 1934 from war on so- 
cial fascism to promotion of the United Front provided 
the cadres with new slogans and campaigns, and the 
Spanish civil war gave them new emotional outlets. 
Fighting in Spain, German Communists could burn 
away the shame of their party’s easy defeat by Adolph 
Hitler in 1933, and Italian Communists, who could 
oppose Fascism at home only with poorly distributed 
leaflets, found an open battleground in Spain and a 
base for radio broadcasts beamed at Italy.’ 
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Finally, after the wave of expulsions and resigna- 
tions that washed away both the losers of the national 
and international struggles of the 1920’s and the 
hapless guinea pigs of Stalin’s early experiments in 
new leadership, there came a period of stability for 
leaders and higher cadres and of increased appeal at 
home—seen most spectacularly in the case of the 
PCF. At this point, the growth of their parties, actual 
combat in Spain, mobilization against the surging 
strength of Nazism, and hatred of the ineffectual con- 
servative democracies sustained a vital need to be- 
believe in Stalin and communism and to disbelieve or 
dismiss unwelcome evidence of Stalin’s terror. Having 
had to justify to themselves the terrible measures of 
collectivization and famine in the Soviet Union and the 
sectarianism of the social-fascism years abroad, 
Communists in the mid-1930’s found the burden of 
belief easier. They seemed to be moving forward. 

Obedience to Stalin became second nature to Euro- 
pean Communists during this period, and was usually 
reinforced by unreasoning and passionate faith that 
the Soviet dictator was always right. The purges of 
non-Soviet Communists in the 1930’s did not indicate 
that beneath the veneer of obedience opposition still 
thrived; for the purges struck at those who had op- 
posed Stalin in the 1920's, or at loyal men who had 
been too friendly with his fallen enemies, or even at 
those like the unfortunate members of the Polish 
leadership, who, in addition to having these faults, 
were suspect in Stalin’s eyes because he feared they 
might prove intractable in the future.® 

Even the subtle and unemotional Palmiro Togliatti 
seems to have accepted the need to worship the 
Moloch of historical materialism. In later years, he told 
Lelio Basso that Stalin “had succeeded in convincing 
many comrades that it was necessary to kill and allow 
killing for the good of Russia and the movement.” It is 
characteristic of Togliatti that his phrase leaves one 
unsure whether he shared this view. But for Franco 
Rodano, the Catholic Communist intellectual who in 
Togliatti’s later years was one of his few intimates, 
there was no doubt: ‘‘Togliatti cannot be understood if 
one does not accept this truth—he judged Stalin as a 
positive force.’’° 

What was true for Togliatti was truer still for 
thousands of lesser men. From 1929 to 1939, Stalinist 
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obedience became both reflex and dogma for the 
faithful. The first real test of Stalin’s control did not 
come until the signing of the Hitler-Stalin pact in Au- 
gust 1939. Although the shock was not felt equally 
everywhere, perhaps the tension created within the 
world Communist movement can best be studied by 
looking at the PCF, the party which after the collapse 
of the Communist Party of Germany (KPD) thought it- 
self the eldest daughter of the church. A loyal Comin- 
tern apparatchik working in Paris later called the 
pact ‘‘a blow like those they give steers in the 
slaughterhouse.’’'° 

The rapprochement between Germany and the 
Soviet Union took the PCF by surprise, but once the 
leaders had registered what had happened, they 
hoped that somehow the pact would prevent the on- 
coming war. When war came nonetheless, they at first 
Saw no connection between the Nazi-Soviet pact and 
their own commitment to the defense of France. On 
September 2, 1939, Communist deputies in the Na- 
tional Assembly voted for supplemental war cred- 
its—emulating the French Socialists of 1914. On the 
next day, Thorez, followed by thousands of PCF lead- 
ing cadres at all levels, obeyed the call to arms of mili- 
tary reservists. Clearly, the PCF leadership judged the 
battle ahead a patriotic and just war. But on Sep- 
tember 20, categorical new instructions arrived from 
Moscow. They declared that the PCF was wrong if it 
believed that it could defend the national interests of 
France while merely paying lip service to the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union. The war itself was an im- 
perialist war—like World War |—and the PCF leaders 
had sinned gravely in voting for war credits. 

Amid confusion enhanced by the dispersal of party 
leaders in the mobilization, the party press, by now 
banned and clandestine, rallied to the new Moscow 
line. In response, on September 26 the National As- 
sembly, led by old enemies on the right but with the 
support of the Socialist Party, declared the PCF illegal. 
For many Communists, the ban on the party eased 
rationalization of the new line, but among non- 
Communists only the prescient former United Front 
Premier Leon Blum warned publicly that attacks on 
the PCF would slow, not speed, the party’s dissolution. 

Of the 67 PCF deputies in parliament, 22, or one 
third of the total, refused to accept the new line. De- 
spite numerous defections at all levels, however, the 
party apparatus was able to maintain a tenuous exist- 
ence. The reality of Soviet control of this apparatus 
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was revealed by the case of party leader Thorez him- 
self. Summoned by the Comintern to desert from the 
armed forces and “resume his place at the head of 
the party,” Thorez agonized over what to do for two 
weeks, at first rejecting a demand that meant execra- 
tion in France and total submission in Soviet exile. But 
Thorez had been an apparatchik since his youth and 
had no other livelihood. If he did not submit, he would 
lose his party, and thus his career. On October 4, he 
slipped away from his unit, toward a hideout in Bel- 
gium and exile in the USSR." 

The obedience of the reluctant Thorez in 1939 
serves as a symbol of the perfection of Soviet control. 
While it is true that during the cold war Moscow’s or- 
ders were obeyed just as absolutely, never was there 
so dramatic a reversal of the Soviet line as in 1939. 
Neither during nor since World War Il has Moscow 
forced leaders and militants to renounce so quickly 
and completely what they had believed and desired a 
short time before. 

Of course, the parties under total Soviet control lay 
in ruins—the KPD destroyed in 1933, the Czecho- 
slovak party decimated after March 1939, and the 
PCF banned in late 1939. But their cadres remained, 
and Comintern discipline had become so synonymous 
with devotion to Stalin that in 1943 that most mistrust- 
ful of tyrants apparently saw no risk in abolishing the 
Comintern altogether. There is no doubt that there 
were immediate political reasons behind the dissolu- 
tion, and the value of the organization for future work 
was not certain. Nevertheless, the powers vested in 
the Comintern in the 1920’s—to depose leaders and 
direct member parties—could not formally be given to 
the CPSU. Stalin must have been confident that he 
had the situation under total control. 

This is puzzling, however, For from the outset there 
were signs that the Vozhad’s confidence was not en- 
tirely justified. The Yugoslav and Chinese Communist 
parties resisted Stalin’s advice to be conciliatory to- 
ward other political forces in their countries, and the 
Communist-led Greek partisans, aided by the Yugo- 
Slavs, made a grab for power not long after Stalin had 
indicated to Winston Churchill that Great Britain could 
retain 90 percent influence in Greece. Victories by the 
Yugoslav and Chinese Communist parties justified 
their disobedience in a way (and sowed the seeds of 
future trouble for Soviet foreign policy). But when 
Churchill moved to suppress the Greek partisans, Sta- 
lin did not object, despite a potentially exploitable split 
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Josip Broz Tito addresses the opening session of the 
Fifth Congress of the Communist Party of Yugo- 
slavia in June 1948, shortly after the Moscow- 
controlled Cominform had issued a resolution con- 
demning the independent stance of the Yugoslav 
leader. 
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between British and American public opinion on the 
Greek situation.'? Win or lose, those who failed to obey 
Stalin were left for a time to their own devices. 

With the exception of these three cases, though, the 
Communist parties reborn after the war with many 
thousands of idealistic new recruits were docile, con- 
cerned mainly with organizing and indoctrinating the 
new members. The key jobs related to this task were 
entrusted to old Comintern hands—where possible, to 
those trained in Moscow. There was much talk of “‘na- 
tional roads to socialism”; but this was merely the line 
promulgated from the center, and even the German 
Communists in East Berlin mouthed it.’? And when 
Communist ministers were dismissed from the gov- 
ernments of France and Italy in 1947, the PCF and 
the PCI thought they had suffered only “a temporary 
setback’’— perhaps because Moscow did not tell 
them otherwise. ‘4 
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Certainly, the French and Italian Communists were 
taken by surprise in September 1947 when they were 
summoned to a meeting in Poland and denounced as 
fainthearts and parliamentarians by the Yugoslavs and 
Stalin’s lieutenant A.A. Zhdanov. They had 
believed— because Moscow had told them so—that 
their cooperation in non-Communist governments was 
right and useful. In contrast, the new line was total 
opposition to American policy and bitter opposition to 
all of America’s friends in Europe.'® Moreover, while 
the Comintern had been the planning center for world 
revolution, it was also clear from the outset that the 
Cominform was to be purely a front for Soviet state 
interests. Despite the obvious political disadvantages 
of such an arrangement, the nonruling parties rallied 
immediately to the change of line and new organiza- 
tion—and engaged in self-criticism regarding their 
earlier behavior. In return for their complete submis- 
sion to and support of Soviet policy, the nonruling par- 
ties received the implicit promise that in the fullness 
of time something would come out right for them. 

In fact, little did. The logic of the cold war prevented 
the Communist parties of Western Europe from under- 
taking any political action at the national level. They 
could only await liberation by the Red Army. In the 
meantime, they were given new and humiliating tasks 
to fulfill—for example, beating the drums for purges 
in Eastern Europe, and praising T.D. Lysenko’s 
quackery in science and Zhdanov's petit bourgeois 
bigotry in art. Of course, not all Cominform labors 
were onerous. The French and Italian parties, still 
smarting from Yugoslav criticism at the founding ses- 
sion of the Cominform (and, in the Italian case, resent- 
ful of Josip Broz Tito’s attempts at the end of the war 
to chew away at Italy’s eastern frontier), welcomed or- 
ders to denigrate Tito. The PCI even organized es- 
pionage and resistance nets in Yugoslavia—nets that 
were later wiped out by Tito’s police.'® 


The Waning of Control 


Yugoslav disobedience itself was possible only be- 
cause of the Yugoslav party’s intense consciousness 
of its own national identity. The party’s leaders stuck 
together under attack, instead of dividing to make 
their individual surrenders to Moscow. Yet they found 
no emulators while Stalin lived or during the charmed 
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sleep of the parties for three years after his death. 
Stalin’s death had created an incipient crisis of au- 
thority, but only by rehabilitating Tito as a good Com- 
munist in 1955 did Nikita Khrushchev unintentionally 
legitimize national dissent. 

The next year, Khrushchev sawed off another un- 
derpinning of Soviet control in the Communist move- 
ment. His secret speech at the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU began the profanation of the god Stalin and the 
humiliation of the national leaders who were Stalin’s 
chief devotees. Communist militants, even if they had 
read the full revelations, could still hold to their belief 
in the glorious Soviet Union. But foreign leaders, their 
positions in potential danger, needed to know with 
greater precision where to attach their loyalty—to the 
bumbling Khrushchev, who had committed the in- 
credible folly of admitting Stalin’s crimes, or to his ri- 
vals among the old Bolsheviks. Thorez, for one, hoped 
that the brash first secretary would quickly be de- 
posed,'’ and apparently tried to get Togliatti to join 
forces with him. The prudent Italian declined, though 
he too disapproved of the secret speech. Two Soviet 
officials had brought him a metal chest containing the 
text of the speech on the night it was given, and then 
stood guard while the PCI leader read it. Asked by his 
entourage what this mysterious visit had meant, Tog- 
liatti replied, “Nothing, foolishness. You know their 
mania for secrecy.’’'® Still, after careful reflection, he 
rejected the temptation to oppose Khrushchev. In 
June, after the US Department of State had given the 
text of Khrushchev’s speech to the world, Togliatti 
cautiously broached the idea of national initiative 
within the Communist movement, but simultaneously 
Suggested to the Soviets means to make the criticism 
of Stalin more acceptable to the faithful and less 
damaging to the movement.'® 

The principal result of the secret speech was that 
non-Soviet Communist leaders ceased to direct their 
loyalty toward the leader of the CPSU personally, even 
while remaining totally loyal to the USSR and its inter- 
ests. Whereas loyalty had at the outset been given to 
the ideas of world revolution, the Comintern, and the 
Soviet state, and then to Stalin and the USSR, now it 
attached to the USSR alone. 

Devotion did not increase with the greater abstrac- 
tion. Nevertheless, when riot and revolt erupted in 
Hungary in late 1956, the foreign parties did not waver 
in their reactions, despite the misgivings of many indi- 
vidual militants. After some minor indecision in /’Unita 
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reporting on Hungary, the PCI firmly supported the 
Soviet thesis that the USSR’s armed intervention had 
put an end to “‘counterrevolution” and ‘‘white terror.” 
Further, Togliatti himself weighed in heavily to counter 
overly objective /’Unita reporting on the rioting in Po- 
land and the still more dangerous suggestion by the 
popular Communist union chief Giuseppe Di Vittorio 
that the unrest was at least partially due to injustice 
and bad management.*° Other parties did not register 
even minor doubts about the correctness of Soviet be- 
havior. Only a hemorrhage of disillusioned members 
revealed that all was not as it had been. 

In fact, the reactions of the foreign Communist par- 
ties to the crises of 1956 were the results of natural 
reflex, not Soviet control. Freed from fear of Stalin, 
who could easily depose or blackmail them by favoring 
their rivals, the little Stalins of the foreign parties had 
entrenched themselves in office and made themselves 
the objects of an adulation which no longer had to be 
shared with Stalin. They possessed more prestige in 
their own parties than the new leader of the Soviet 
Union; and if they upheld the interests of the USSR, 
they did so because they could not conceive of a 
world in which their interests were not best served by 
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Italian Communist leader Palmiro Togliatti, left, and French Communist leader Maurice Thorez differed in their 
reactions to Khrushchev's campaign of destalinization. Togliatti is shown at a party rally in December 1961; 
Thorez at the 17th Congress of the French Communist Party, in May 1964, where he was replaced by Waldeck 
Rochet as party president. 
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the protection of Soviet power and prestige, both of 
which had been so unexpectedly threatened by East 
European upheaval. 

Soviet control, meanwhile, had suffered a terrible 
blow. The appearance of continued control was main- 
tained briefly as a result of the intervention of Mao 
Zedong. Mao pressed for a world conference of Com- 
munist parties in 1957 to shore up Soviet authori- 
ty—which, however, the Chinese leader intended to 
use to promote his own ideas. The ensuing misun- 
derstanding led to a brief period of fictitious unanim- 
ity. But the Soviet-Chinese relationship was breaking 
down, and a renewed Soviet-Yugoslav quarrel was al- 
ready brewing. 

As early as 1958, the Soviets found it impossible to 
effect the quiet removal of an entrenched leader in a 
minor party. Axel Larsen, the prestigious Secretary- 
General of the Danish Communist Party (DKP), was 
deemed by Moscow to have been infected by pro- 
Titoist revisionism. The Soviets engineered his re- 
moval during an October 1958 DKP congress at- 
tended by Soviet ideological expert Pétr Pospelov. But 
the rank and file followed Larsen into his new Socialist 
People’s Party, which in national elections two years 
later carried off two thirds of the votes previously re- 
ceived by the DKP, plus a slice of the left-wing 
Socialist Party vote the Communists had always 
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coveted. The DKP recovered slightly in subsequent 
elections, but never fully. Its vote today still constitutes 
only one sixth of the “radical” electorate which votes 
for groups to the left of the Social Democrats. In the 
Danish elections of 1979, the DKP received a bare 1.9 
percent of the vote.?’ Not only had the future growth 
and influence of a minor party been sacrificed for the 
sake of firm Soviet control, but the Soviets themselves 
had been forced to engage in blatant manipulation to 
achieve their goal. 

Subsequently, tampering with party leaderships 
would become even more difficult. The next crisis in a 
European party led to a defeat for Moscow and the 
defection of the Dutch Communist Party (CPN). Paul 
de Groot, the little Stalin of the CPN, had quarreled 
with Khrushchev as early as 1956 over destalinization. 
After 1961, bitterness between the two leaders inten- 
sified, and de Groot began to fear that his increasing 
outspokenness in international meetings would 
prompt the Soviets to intrigue against him. To forestall 
such a move, de Groot struck first. All contacts with 
fraternal Communist parties were forbidden; all con- 
tact with Soviet diplomats in the Netherlands was 
ruled out; and all travel to the East was disallowed. Of 
course, if the other leaders of his party had been 
strongly loyal to Moscow, the barriers de Groot was 
erecting against Soviet intrigue would speedily have 
crumbled. As it was, one potential challenger was re- 
moved from the Executive Committee, but the bulk of 
the party remained loyal to de Groot.*? Neither Soviet 
control mechanisms nor devotion to the USSR worked 
to keep this party in line. 


The Relevance of Asian Defection 


De Groot was doubtless encouraged in his decision 
to act by the problems the Soviets had begun to en- 
counter in 1960 in their relations with Asian parties. 
Soviet-Chinese tension, at first hidden, increased 
steadily, and by 1964 the CPSU seemed to have lost 
the support of all the Asian and Pacific parties except 
for one wing of the Indian party, which had split into 
two groups of approximately equal size. Not all of the 
Asian parties remained in the Chinese orbit, but aside 


21 On Larsen, see Peter P. Rohde, ‘The Communist Party of 
Denmark,” in A.F. Upton, Ed., Communism in Scandinavia and 
Finland, New York, NY, Anchor Press, 1973, pp. 26-28. For the 1979 
vote, see The Economist (London), Oct. 27, 1979, p. 14. Also see 
Trond Gilberg, “Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Iceland,” in David E. 
Albright, Ed., Communism and Political Systems in Western Europe, 
Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 1979, p. 305. 

22 A.A. de Jonge, Het Communisme in Nederland (Communism in 
the Netherlands), The Hague, Kruseman, 1972, pp. 142 ff. 


Italian Communist Party Secretary-General Enrico 
Berlinguer talks with Chinese Communist Party 
Chairman Hua Guofeng during an April 1980 visit to 
Beijing that mended an 18-year rupture in relations 
between the two parties. 
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from the important exceptions of the Vietnamese party 
and its Indochinese satellite parties, the Communist 
party of Sri Lanka, the small Pakistani party, and the 
Communists of Bangladesh, none has resumed strong 
ties with Moscow either. Those Asian and Pacific par- 
ties that are not pro-Chinese are “independent.’’*° 
How are these Asian events relevant to the Euro- 
pean parties? First, they show that if Moscow had ever 
possessed real control over all parties, it had lost it by 
the early 1960’s. With Stalin dead and desanctified, 
the Soviet system of control in Europe rested on loyalty 
to the Soviet Union but seldom to Khrushchev; on lin- 
gering fear that Stalinist methods and constraints 
would still work—i.e., that if a leader deviated from 
the Moscow line his peers and followers would aban- 
don him and comply with Soviet wishes; and on in- 
ability in many parties to conceive of party interests 
different from those of the CPSU. But in Asia, China 
and Mao outweighed or at least neutralized Soviet 
prestige; Stalinist constraints did not work; and local 
party interests were more readily identifiable. As a re- 
sult, the Soviets not only lost control of the Communist 
party of Asia’s most industrialized country, Japan, but 
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were unable to hold on to the two parties whose mem- 
bers were of European stock, those of Australia and 
New Zealand. Soviet attempts to stir up the rank and 
file against their leaders failed in Asia, and the USSR 
had to resort instead to the device of creating breaka- 
way parties to maintain a pro-Soviet Communist pres- 
ence.*4 | 

If Moscow did not possess arcane powers over the 
Asian—or the Dutch—parties, it is at least open to 
question whether it really had such powers of con- 
trol elsewhere. The European parties, to be sure, were 
Slow to formulate their own separate interests, but one 
can argue that their loyalty to the Moscow line now 
rested on perceived interest, not constraints. The PCI 
understood the shift in the objective situation first, and 
showed the other parties that one could bargain with 
the Soviets or even refuse them. As a consequence, a 
qualitative change took place—imperceptibly— in in- 
terparty relations between 1964 and 1968. When 
Khrushchev and then Leonid |. Brezhnev pressed for 
a world congress of Communist parties to condemn 
the Chinese, they had no success; and, while still 
acting within the confines of loyalty, the PCI carefully 
delimited Moscow’s pretentions, not least effectively 
by publishing Togliatti’s notes for a planned meeting 
with Khrushchev as a species of last testament. The 
message Togliatti had intended to deliver was clear: 
no centralized world organization, no world Com- 
munist conference, and no precedent-making permis- 
sion to censure the Chinese, whether they had erred 
or not.*® With the example of the Asian parties before 
them, the Western parties were beginning to differ- 
entiate their own interests from those of the CPSU. 


The Czechoslovakian Crisis 


By 1968, when developments in Czechoslovakia 
raised the possibility of the emergence of a demo- 
cratic Communist state that might invite imitation in 
Western Europe, the readiness of the West European 
Communist parties to define their own interests had 
grown markedly. They heard threatening noises com- 
ing from Moscow with increasing concern, and in July 
the PCI and PCF, now acting together, obtained the 
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support of 14 additional West European parties for a 
proposed conference to mediate Moscow-Prague ten- 
sions. Events soon overtook any such plans, but in 
reaction to the invasion of Czechoslovakia all but 6 of 
the 23 West European parties came out against the 
Soviets.?° Most of these parties had been known for 
their loyalty to the Soviets and would be again. But in 
a crisis which they judged quite different from any up 
to that time, they thought it in their interest to protest 
the Warsaw Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia to the 
Soviet Union and the world. 

After the invasion, the USSR immediately began the 
job of “normalizing” the situation in Czechoslovakia 
and reducing the opposition of the Western parties to 
what had been done. It was largely successful in both 
tasks because of its ability to use Alexander Dubcek 
and his Prague Spring associates as a bridge to the 
regime of Gustav Husak and because most of the 
Western parties did not want to be permanently at 
odds with the Soviet Union. In 1969, at a world Com- 
munist conference that the Soviets finally succeeded 
in convening, the vast majority of parties, including 
most of the Europeans, agreed that the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia had been “the internal affair’ of the 
Czechoslovakian party and government. Six European 
parties that had condemned the invasion—the Aus- 
trians, Belgians, Danes, Finns, French, and Swiss— 
now fell into line and signed the conference final 
document. The British, Italian, Norwegian, Spanish, 
and Swedish parties continued to indicate reservations 
in various ways.?” 

The extent, or perhaps the limits, of Soviet control 
over the Western parties in the late 1960’s is 
suggested by the differing experiences of three parties 
that had opposed the invasion, two of which ultimately 
fell into line and one in which Soviet tactics failed. The 
Austrian Communist Party (KPO) leadership that had 
criticized Soviet actions in 1968 was a mixed group of 
ex-dogmatists still rethinking the meaning of 1956, 
Stalinists who had been tempted into a brief flirtation 
with the latest trends in a country neighboring their 
own, and out-and-out opportunists. The ex-dogmatists 
turned revisionists were in a weak and vulnerable po- 
sition because they had been unable to gain new ad- 
herents for their ideas or to win the party new strength 
at the polls. Therefore, when the strong Soviet influ- 
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Dolores Ibarruri, the legendary Chairman of the Communist Party of Spain, gets a warm send-off from Moscow 
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on May 13, 1977, as she returns to her homeland after a long exile. At Ibarruri’s left is B.N. Ponomarév, 
Politburo Candidate Member and Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CC CPSU); at her right, M.A. Suslov, Member of the Politburo and Secretary of the CC CPSU, and V.V 
Zagladin, First Deputy Chief of the International Department of the DEG ous 


ence that dated from the Comintern period and that 
had been reinforced during the Soviet postwar occu- 
pation of eastern Austria was brought to bear, the KPO 
had but two choices: to become a weak, politically in- 
significant revisionist party out of favor in Moscow, or 
to go back to the relative comfort of the Soviet hearth 
and remain a weak, politically insignificant Stalinist 
party. Not surprisingly, when the moment came, the 
Stalinists snapped to attention, the opportunists fell 
into line, and the revisionists were first forced out of 
the leadership and then expelled from the party. The 
whole operation was complete by 1971.*° 

lf the reimposition of control was relatively easy in a 
burnt-out party like the KPO, it seemed no more dif- 
ficult with the much more imposing PCF. The agree- 
ment that the Soviets forced upon Dubcek at the end 
of August 1968 was termed “positive” by a PCF ap- 
parently frightened by the temerity it had shown in 
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criticizing the Soviets, and in November 1968, a top- 
level PCF delegation went to Moscow and signed a 
communique that spoke of bilateral “‘sincerity and 
fraternal friendship.” Finally, the PCF cracked down 
on members like Roger Garaudy, who disapproved of 
its stand.?° 

But if the French party ceased to make noise about 
Czechoslovakia, it avoided a complete realignment 
behind Moscow. Little use was made during the next 
six years of the once-asserted right to disagree, and 
many signs pointed to renewed subservience. As suc- 
cessor to the incurably ill Waldeck Rochet, the brash 
young apparatchik Georges Marchais had no im- 
mediate interest in quarreling with the Soviets over a 
lost cause like Czechoslovakia. He needed their sup- 
port to reinforce his new position. Old Stalinists like 
Jacques Duclos, meanwhile, were quite willing to 
forget all about 1968. Still, a precedent for independ- 
ent thinking had been set, and it was no longer 
axiomatic that PCF and Soviet interests were com- 
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Santiago Carrillo, Secretary-General of the Spanish 
Communist Party, pays his last respects to Josip Broz 
Tito at the May 8, 1980, funeral of the independent 
Yugoslav Communist leader. 
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pletely congruent. By the mid-1970’s, it was Moscow’s 
new man Marchais and Moscow’s longtime servant 
Jean Kanapa who were plotting a more independent 
course for the PCF.°° 

The situation was different in the Spanish Com- 
munist Party (PCE), which by the late 1960's was 
looking to the future and had decided to move closer 
to many positions of the PCI. Moscow may have 
thought that it would be easy to deal with a party in 
exile, many of whose militants lived in the USSR itself. 
But the aged party President Dolores Ibarruri could 
not be induced to oppose Secretary-General Santiago 
Carrillo, and when a group of senior PCE leaders loyal 
to Moscow declared their opposition to the party’s 
stand on Czechoslovakia in open factional attack, they 
were expelled from the party. Moscow backed with 
funds and facilities the new splinter group they 
formed, but the group was disunited and failed to rally 
many supporters either among Spanish exiles or 
within Spain. After a period of tense relations and fre- 
quent bitter polemics between the CPSU and the PCE, 
Moscow finally signaled its abandonment of the 


3°See the discussion of PCF interests by Annie Kriegel in “The 
French Communist Party and the Fifth Republic,” in Donald L.M. 
Blackmer and Sidney Tarrow, Eds., Communism in Italy and France, 
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loyalists during bilateral talks in October 1974.*' 

By backing an attempt to split the PCE, not only did 
the Soviets incur obloquy for trying to get rid of a 
legitimate party leadership; they suffered a loss of 
prestige as well by their inability to carry out their 
plan. Carrillo, now that his enemies in the PCE had 
exposed and discredited themselves, was free to show 
just how independent of the CPSU he could be. He 
knew he had little to fear from the Soviets. But while 
gleefully sticking banderillas in the Russian bull for 
the last six years, Carrillo has been careful to go no 
further than to tease the brute. He has not broken re- 
lations entirely, though PCE policy after the Soviet in- 
vasion of Afghanistan may make bad relations even 
worse. *” 

In sum, Moscow’s answer to the challenges of 1968 
was first to bring the nonruling European parties into 
line on the Czechoslovakian question and drive out 
party leaders who had left themselves vulnerable. A 
longer-range effort to convoke a world Communist 
congress as a sequel to that of 1969 was intended to 
set a precedent by condemning the Chinese and to 
introduce new discipline in the movement. In 1976, 
this effort culminated in Pyrrhic victory at the East 
Berlin conference of European Communist parties. But 
the Soviets have not given up. In an article com- 
memorating the 60th anniversary of the founding of 
the Comintern, Boris N. Ponomarév declared that “‘in- 
ternational solidarity is closely linked with the molding 
of a specific international policy by the Communists, 
radically opposing imperialist policy.” #3 Such calls for 
unity seem destined to go unanswered. 


Control and Autonomy in the 1970's 


If the suppression of the Hungarian revolution 
barely affected Soviet relations with West European 
Communist parties in the late 1950’s and early 
1960's, the invasion of Czechoslovakia left a heritage 
of deep bitterness in these relations, which carried 
over into the 1970’s. The reason for the difference was 
simple. Western Communist leaders, who had seen 
nothing but counterrevolution in the Hungarian case, 
saw in the suppression of the Czechoslovakian ex- 
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periment the destruction of a model of potential use- 
fulness to them and the assertion of a Soviet right to 
intervention harmful to their political, and perhaps 
personal, fortunes as well. In the 1960’s, the West 
European parties had begun to become genuinely en- 
gaged in national politics, and in the 1970's several 
foresaw the possibility of playing major political roles 
in their countries—the PCI and the PCF as key mem- 
bers of coalition governments, the PCE as a junior 
partner in such a government, and the Portuguese 
Communist Party (PCP) as a participant in a coalition 
regime in a revolutionary, not an electoral context. 

The Soviet task of reasserting control was more 
complex as a result, for while the earlier purpose of 
control had been merely to use the Western parties as 
pliant auxiliaries of Soviet foreign policy, Moscow now 
needed not only to prevent the domestic political con- 
cerns of the Western parties from interfering with 
Soviet goals, but also to preserve the capability of con- 
trolling any Communist party which might attain power 
in its own country in the future. The result of these not 
altogether compatible aims was the emergence, in- 
tended or not, of an essentially diplomatic-style re- 
lationship between Moscow and the individual West 
European parties. There were, to be sure, bursts of the 
old ideological hectoring—phrased in general terms 
when directed at the PC! and PCF, more specific 
when directed at the PCE. But at least in the short 
term, the main thrust was ‘‘diplomatic,” in the sense 
that the emphasis was on compromise rather than 
conversion or excommunication.** Diplomatic com- 
promise encouraged the autonomists of the West to 
back Soviet policy where their own national interests 
were not directly involved—in Africa, for instance, 
where they no doubt found it easy to applaud the 
transformation of an ancient feudal empire in Ethiopia 
into a revolutionary state. Such support provided a 
necessary balance to reticence regarding Soviet policy 
elsewhere. 

In this new diplomacy, the Soviets have benefited 
from the availability of an elaborate apparatus created 
specifically to ensure control of foreign Communist 
parties. The International Department of the CPSU 
sends liaison officers protected by diplomatic 
passports to a large number of parties abroad.*° In 
addition, a highly developed system of occasional in- 
terparty contacts provides for constant Soviet (and, 
frequently, East European) visits abroad and travel by 
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senior delegations of nonruling European parties to 
the Soviet Union (and Eastern Europe). Finally, fund- 
ing from the USSR and Eastern Europe, furnished 
most often by means of preferential trade agreements 
with Communist-party-run firms, continues to flow in 
large amounts not only to 100-percent-loyal parties 
but also to the autonomists.*° 

These special assets in the hands of the Soviet 
Superpower bolster tradition and ideology as tools of 
control. Certainly, the Soviets retain great influence 
and do not hesitate to use it. Where it falls short of 
affording the control of a generation ago, the explana- 
tion can be found less in the nature of the Soviet effort 
than in the changed world in which the Soviets and 
the foreign parties now operate. For example, while 
the Communist parties of the Comintern and Comin- 
form periods had few sources of income available to 
them other than subsidies from Moscow, today the 
parties can tap more varied sources of funding in 
vastly richer Western societies. In addition, the limited 
value of subsidies in producing real control is now 
recognized by those who have provided them in the 
past. All evidence—not just among Communists— 
suggests that as often as not subsidies produce a 
complex situation in which it becomes necessary for 
the supplier to keep up payments merely to avoid 
having an already unsatisfactory relationship become 
worse. 


The Role of Autonomy Today 


The principal factor responsible for the decline from 
Soviet control to Soviet diplomatic influence with the 
Western parties in the 1970's, then, was that opposi- 
tion to the CPSU was no longer unthinkable. Nowa- 
days, indeed, anyone who pleads the Soviet cause di- 
rectly stands out from the majority of his national 
leadership. Those with pro-Soviet leanings may win 
many arguments, but they in all likelihood do so by 
couching their positions in terms of party interest, 
abjuring the unanswerable dogmas of proletarian in- 
ternationalism. And while some pro-Soviet elements 
may conceivably be under Moscow's control in the 
fullest, traditional sense, they must nevertheless oper- 
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A meeting between a delegation of the Italian Communist Party (PCI) and the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) in Moscow on October 7, 1978. Identifiable from left to right are: PC! Secretary-General Enrico 
Berlinguer; PCI Central Committee Member A. Tato (Berlinguer’s aide); A. Rubbi, Member of the PCI Central 
Committee and Deputy Chief of its International Department; B.N. Ponomarév, CPSU Secretary and Politburo 
Candidate Member; and M.A. Suslov, CPSU Secretary and Politburo Member. 


ate as individual members of their own parties, for ex- 
posing themselves to allegations of being part of a 
“Soviet faction” or even “Soviet agents” could blunt 
their effectiveness. 

Despite the fact that in most Western parties pro- 
Soviet elements in recent years have found them- 
selves on the defensive, however, the parties have 
most frequently used autonomy to say no to the 
Soviets on questions regarding the internal discipline 
of the Communist movement. Most parties show little 
interest in going beyond such matters to challenge the 
USSR on more substantive issues of international 
concern. This pattern becomes apparent if one looks 
at the nature of the various parties’ responses to the 
Warsaw Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia; at the ma- 
neuvering preparatory to the East Berlin conference of 
European Communist parties in 1976; and, most re- 
cently, at the attendance record of the Paris confer- 
ence of Communist parties on peace and disarma- 
ment held on April 28-29, 1980. This last meeting 
drew 14 West European parties as full participants. It 
was boycotted by seven parties. And two parties, the 
Belgian and the Swiss, neither of which had been a 
consistent protester at international Communist 
meetings in the past, limited themselves to sending 
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observers. °” 

It would be unwise to conclude that parties which 
have recently aligned themselves with the Soviets are 
necessarily incapable of asserting their autonomy—or 
that those now flaunting their autonomy will remain 
forever out of the fold. We are warned from summary 
judgments about the faithful by the erratic behavior of 
the PCF in the past; the dual nature of the Finnish 
party, which is held together largely by the special 
conditions of Finnish political life; and the probability 
that it was the Portuguese Communists, not the Soviets, 
who took the initiative in pushing for revolution in Por- 
tugal in 1974-75.°® One might even ask how pro- 
Soviet the staunchly pro-Soviet Cypriot party (AKEL) 
would remain if Moscow decided to endorse the 
Turkish presence in Cyprus. 

The existence of autonomy clearly does not imply its 
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constant, or even frequent, use. But why bother with 
subtle distinctions such as those between constantly 
autonomous parties, intermittently autonomous par- 
ties, and shyly autonomous parties, when center stage 
is occupied by large, fully autonomous parties that in 
practice agree with Moscow a good deal of the time? 
The purpose is analytic clarity. “Autonomous” in this 
context is not a value judgment, and the act of taking 
distance from Moscow is not in and of itself to be 
judged a good thing. Distinctions become important 
when one looks at the large and politically important 
Western parties, for here impatience with a very slow 
historical process—which for all we know may prove 
to be abortive—can lead to false hopes and easy dis- 
appointments. One must therefore neither deny the 
existence of autonomy because it has not seemed to 
lead anywhere, nor assume that the more vociferously 
assertive parties are advancing on the road to “‘inde- 
pendence” and social democracy. 

The PCF’s rapprochement with Moscow over the 
last 18 months illustrates this point. Are we to assume 
that the PCF, never as “Eurocommunist” as the PCI 
and PCE, was pulled back toward Moscow by the re- 
maining leading strings of Soviet control? This author 
would argue not. The PCF had broken its close ties 
with Moscow so abruptly and disrespectfully as to 
suggest the burning of bridges: Marchais had refused 


Negotiations between the French Communist Party (PCF) and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) 


to attend the 25th Congress of the CPSU, had refused 
to see the Soviet ambassador to France, S.V. Cher- 
vonenko, in early 1977, and had not met CPSU Gen- 
eral Secretary Leonid Brezhnev when the Soviet leader 
visited Paris in June 1977. All of these demonstrative 
gestures were certainly intended to provide public 
proof of the PCF’s autonomy and were in sharp con- 
trast with the behavior of the Italian party, which has 
always been careful to keep its relations with Moscow 
on a courteous basis.°*° The Spaniards were “‘Italo- 
communist,’ but the French apparently were deter- 
mined not to be. 

Nevertheless, the forces that have pulled the PCF 
back toward Moscow in recent months are the same 
forces that have taken the PCI and PCE further from 
Moscow, i.e., calculations of what each party deems to 
be in its own interest. The French were not less au- 
tonomous because they were un-ltalian. To say that 
they were less “Eurocommunist” is merely to introduce 
a nebulous term that itself has to be explained and 
clarified before it has meaning. 

It is still not clear just what mix of motivations was at 
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on January 8, 1980, at the CPSU Central Committee headquarters. At the far right is PCF Secretary-General 
Georges Marchais; on the Soviet side, from left to right, Leonid |. Brezhnev, CPSU General Secretary, party 
secretaries M.A. Suslov and B.N. Ponomarév; an unidentified woman; and V.V. Zagladin, First Deputy Chief of 


the CPSU Central Committee’s International Department 
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work in 1975 when the PCF loosened its ties with the 
Soviets, but clearly the dominant factor was the desire 
to come to power in 1978 in partnership with the 
French Socialist Party (PS). The Soviets opposed this 
plan, and by September 1977, the PCF leadership 
had come around to the Soviet position.*° Still, PCF- 
CPSU relations remained cool for a year after the first 
French Communist break with the Socialists, and 
progress was slow thereafter. The first sign of authen- 
tic rapprochement came only with Marchais’s state- 
ment on November 7, 1978, that despite the exist- 
ence of problems in the USSR, the overall record of 
the Soviet Union was “globalement positif.”” In January 
1979, Pravda found a kind word for the PCF for the 
first time in several years. In May 1979, the PCF Con- 
gress reasserted its ‘‘globalement positif’ stance, 
while still allowing some criticism of the Soviet Union. 
The return to nearly unconditional Franco-Soviet sol- 
idarity did not finally come until January 1980.*" 

It was already evident in early 1978 that the PCF 
had renounced the hope of coming to power with the 
existing PS, and that since the party had no policy al- 
ternative other than alliance with the Socialists, it 
would have to attempt to change both the PS itself 
and the terms of the PS-PCF alliance.*? The PCF 
shouted at the time that the PS had turned to the right 
and betrayed the alliance; and since 1978, the Com- 
munists have tried to push the PS to the right by 
blocking any resumption of their old relationship. The 
PS has stubbornly refused to play the PCF game, 
however, and still proclaims its desire for cooperation. 
In January 1980, one PS leader summed up the situa- 
tion as follows: “Today the Communist leaders still 
hope that it is we who will crack, who;will abandon to 
them all the territory on the left....the terrible test 
they have imposed on us must be taken to its end.’’*% 
In this test of wills, the PCF has made its move toward 
Moscow with at least two principal aims: to encourage 
the Socialists to renounce the plan of a left coalition 
and seek allies to their right, and to raise the spirits 
and tighten the discipline of Communist militants by 
first drawing universal press criticism and then re- 


40 Ronald Tiersky, ‘French Communism, Eurocommunism, and 
Soviet Power,” in T6kés, op. cit.; and Frank L. Wilson, “The French 
CP’s Dilemma,” Problems of Communism, July-August 1978. 

41 See, inter alia, L’Express (Paris), Jan. 20, 1979; on the PCF 
congress, see Preparatory Documents for the 23rd French Communist 
Party Congress, No. 1405 of Joint Publications Research Service, 
Translations on Western Europe. 

42 Julius W. Friend, The French Communist Party-Where Now? 
Washington, DC, Georgetown University Center for Strategic and 
International Studies, April 1978, p. 16. 

43 Statement by Jean Poperen at a PS national convention held to 
adopt a ‘projet socialiste,” cited in Le Monde (Paris), Jan. 15, 1980. 


quiring that all party members rally in defense of the 
party because it is under general attack. It certainly 
seems that domestic political considerations rather 
than pressure from Moscow have been the determin- 
ing factors in PCF policy. 

But whatever the rationale impelling the PCF, and 
however autonomously the party has decided to re- 
treat from vociferous autonomy, is it not possible that 
the new course will become a permanent one? Does 
the current situation not give the Soviets a fresh 
chance to cultivate and reward those elements in the 
PCF who did not desire a break in the first place and 
then to find younger apparatchiks to emulate them? 
No definitive answers are possible at this time. The 
PCF is now prepared to renounce real electoral gains 
until the late 1980’s, and some observers think that 
the PCF is banking on an increase in Soviet strategic 
strength to make a decisive difference in French poli- 
tics by that time.** It is true that if a significant 
number of PCF leaders come to decide that their own 
political interests coincide with Soviet interests, the 
party might again become truly subservient to the 
Soviets. But only a bold prophet would state that the 
erratic and opportunist PCF will hold reliably to any 
course over the coming years. 

That party interests are calculated differently by dif- 
ferent Western parties is evident in the fact that as 
such calculations have taken the PCF closer to Mos- 
cow in 1980, they have taken the PCI and PCE further 
away. In opposing the invasion of Afghanistan, the lat- 
ter two parties have for the first time made an implicit 
distinction between the expansion of world socialism 
and the spread of Soviet power. PCI Secretary-General 
Enrico Berlinguer, speaking before the European Par- 
liament in early 1980, called the invasion “a violation 
of the peoples’ right to national independence and the 
free choice of their own development.’’*® 

It is far from certain, however, that the PCI and PCE 
will develop further the logic of the latest step they 
have taken. In pushing for the creation of a “Euro- 
left,’’ the PCI is trying to rescue détente and mediate 
between the superpowers, while gently instructing the 


Soviet Union where its real interests lie. The PCI 


insists—and there is every reason to believe the party 
on this score—that its policy toward the USSR “‘is di- 
rected neither toward a break nor toward changes of 
hypothetical camps, but toward dialogue (confronto) 
and understanding with all the forces of peace, eman- 
cipation, and progress, with all the revolutionary and 
democratic forces of Europe and the world.” The party 


44 Ibid. 
45/’Unita (Rome), Jan. 17, 1980. 
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Italian Communist Party leader Enrico Berlinguer at- 
tacks the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, in a 
speech at the European Parliament in Strasbourg, 
France, on January 16, 1980. 


—Jean Muscat/Gamma-Liaison. 


openly declares, “We want to extend and not reduce 
our relations in all directions.’*® Here, as elsewhere, 
PCI policy is to collect, not close allies, but the 
maximum number of non-enemies. 

But this is not a real policy. It is rather the possible 
starting point for several policies. The PCI and the 
PCE have over the last two decades become increas- 
ingly disillusioned with the Soviet Union—a develop- 
ment which was accelerated by the Czechoslovakian 
crisis of 1968. Still, Soviet military power commands 
respect, and if a clever and resourceful group took 
over from Brezhnev and company in the USSR in the 
mid-1980’s, it could restore Soviet prestige in the 
world Communist movement. Another 15 years of dull 
dogmatism, on the other hand, could further widen 
existing gulfs, especially if Moscow makes demands 
the more advanced autonomists cannot accept. 


46 Unsigned interview with PCI foreign affairs specialist Antonio 
Rubbi, Rinascita (Rome), Apr. 11, 1980, p. 3. 


The PCI and PCE have thus given themselves a 
wide range of choices for the future. They have shown 
that they are not inalterably opposed to Western— 
even American—foreign policy. But neither are they 
very reliable supporters of that policy. The PCF under 
the volatile Georges Marchais can hardly be consid- 
ered reliable in Moscow, and Westerners ought not to 
expect more reliability from the PCI and PCE. To do so 
would be to misunderstand the anomalous position of 
Communist parties in the Western political system, 
i.e., the fact that while autonomy means that Com- 
munist party interests may have ceased to be entirely 
congruent with Moscow’s, an autonomous Communist 
party still has a philosophy that does not fit well with 
the Western political process. 

As participants in Western parliamentarism, the 
Communist parties of Western Europe perforce share 
in its logic and trust that the parliamentary system will 
bring them a major share of power. So far it has not 
done so anywhere at the national level. For by claim- 
ing to be both pluralist and revolutionary (referring to 
an as yet unresolved dialectic process which is 
genuinely taking place), the parties also give their op- 
ponents reason to fear that the eventual synthesis the 
Communists adopt will more closely resemble the rev- 
olutionary antithesis than the Western pluralist thesis. 
And it is true that even the PCl and PCE—to say 
nothing of the PCF—do not wish to renounce their 
past, and find it politically and philosophically impru- 
dent to foreclose the future. The revolution may be on 
the far horizon, but it remains at least a verbal goal. 
While protesting that Communist parties should be 
treated like all others, the Communists preserve the 
differences which provoke discrimination against 
them. 

Bulking large among these differences is the special 
relationship each party has or has had with the Soviet 
Union. Although these relationships have become so 
varied in character that we may no longer grant our- 
selves the intellectual convenience of supposing that a 
Communist party must be firmly anchored under 
Moscow’s thumb, neither can one deduce the op- 
posite—that the Western parties are making linear 
progress toward adoption of the domestic and foreign 
policies of Western-style social democracy. The mo- 
tions of Communist parties are not to be traced on a 
two-dimensional chart; they are three dimensional, 
and as past years have shown, they are not easily plot- 
ted. 
ME EN ae 
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DOES AFRICAN MARXISM face in 
the 1980’s the same sort of lais- 
sez-faire fate that befell the diverse 
Strands of socialism in Black Africa 
during the 1960’s? Are African 
economies so weak that they au- 
tomatically tend to drift? Are condi- 
tions in Africa still uncongenial for 
the establishment of vigorous 
socialist economies? Is the prox- 
imity of the Republic of South Af- 
rica to Mozambique forcing the 
ruling Front for the Liberation of 
Mozambique (Frelimo) to move to 
the right? Is the social fabric in 
Ethiopia so disrupted by the over- 
throw of the imperial system of 
Haile Selassie | that Marxism does 
not stand a chance of being truly 
consolidated there? Is the con- 
tinuing challenge of the United 
Front for the Total Liberation of 
Angola (UNITA) posing a major 
question mark with regard to the 
future of Marxist structures in An- 
gola? Is the new liberation of the 
government of Guinea (Conakry) 
the beginning of a move to the right 
in that country as well?. 

The situation is indeed evocative 
of the decade of the 1960’s, when 
laissez-faire socialism was a dis- 
tinguishing feature of Black Africa. 
In that decade, one African leader 
after another proclaimed himself a 
socialist—but then let economic 
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forces and class formation take 
their own courses. Black African 
leaders who claimed the label of 
socialist ranged in the ideological 
spectrum from Ahmed Sékou 
Touré in Guinea to Leopold Sen- 
ghor of Senegal, from Kwame 
Nkrumah in Ghana to Tom Mboya 
in Kenya. Some of the works by 
Nkrumah and the speeches of 
Sékou Touré were in the Marxist 
tradition, while Senghor, Mboya, 
and Julius Nyerere of Tanzania 
tended to romanticize about Afri- 
can socialism. 

By contrast with the 1960's, the 
1970’s witnessed both a rising 
adherence to Marxism among Afri- 
can intellectuals and the estab- 
lishment of significant Marxist and 
neo-Marxist regimes in Southern 
Africa and the Horn. The overthrow 
of Emperor Haile Selassie | in 
Ethiopia in 1974, the triumph of 
the Popular Movement for the Lib- 
eration of Angola (MPLA) in 
1975-76, and the ending of colo- 
nialism in Mozambique in 1975 
were all major steps in the appar- 
ent penetration of Marxism into 
important parts of Black Africa. 

If, despite these advances, one 
can realistically speak of the possi- 
bility of African Marxism’s going 
“laissez—faire’’—of a repetition of 
the failure of Africa’s socialists in 


the 1960’s to realize in perform- 
ance what they paid lip service to 
in theory—it raises serious analytic 
questions. Is this pattern due to 
some lack of seriousness in African 
leadership? Are we—paraphras- 
ing Hamlet—to say: ‘‘Frailty, thy 
name is Africa!’”’? Should we say of 
Africa what Virgil said of woman: 
“Varium et mutabile semper” (Al- 
ways fickle and changing)? 

Such judgments are unjust, 
whether applied to woman or to Af- 
rica. The truth of the matter is that 
there are factors in the African 
situation which make socialism ap- 
pear attractive as a solution to Afri- 
can problems, while at the same 
time there are other factors which 
militate against the realization of 
socialism in practice. Africa’s 
interest in socialism has out- 
stripped Africa’s capacity for 
realizing it. 

Throughout the world of under- 
development the groping for 
socialism is fitful, as demonstrated 


in the collection of essays edited by. 


Helen Desfosses and Jacques 
Levesque, to which we shall return 
below. But there are distinctive 
elements to Africa’s experience. 
What, in fact, are the elements in 
the African condition that appear to 
favor the pursuit of socialist goals, 
and what elements militate against 
realization of those goals? In the 
ensuing pages, we shall examine 
this set of issues and a second pair 
of questions: To what extent does 
the African condition vindicate 
Marxist interpretations of reality, 
and to what extent do African 
realities contradict Marxist theory? 
While the latter questions seem 
more esoteric—of interest primarily 
to students of Marxism as a system 
of thought—the answers do bear 
on the success or failure of Marx- 
ism in Africa. Our exploration of 
these complex and interrelated is- 
sues will draw in part on insights in 
| the volumes discussed here, which 
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focus on various aspects of African 
politics and of the role of socialism 
on the continent and elsewhere in 
the Third World. 


THE LURE of socialism for Africans 
has many explanations. In one 
sense, we might say that Africa’s 
infatuation with socialism is partly a 
case of ‘‘courtship on the re- 
bound’’—a reflection of a deep- 
seated ambivalence toward West- 
ern culture. Sometimes Africans 
are attracted to socialism as a way 
of rebelling against the West. At 
other times, African experimenta- 
tion with radical socialism can be a 
method of awakening Western 
concern and greater attentiveness 
to Africa—a strategy itself rooted in 
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an ambivalent dependency. 

More important, however, are 
underlying alignments of historical 
and sccial forces. Africans know 
for a fact that Western imperialism 
and Western capitalism came 
simultaneously to the African con- 
tinent. Originally, Africans tended 
to be relatively neutral toward 
capitalism while opposing Western 
imperialism—the external domina- 
tion of their own societies by West- 
ern powers. And yet, as many Afri- 
can leaders and thinkers came to 
view the alliance between capital- 
ism and imperialism as a basic his- 
torical phenomenon rather than a 
result of the specific context, there 
developed a predisposition to dis- 
trust capitalism almost as much as 
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they did imperialism. The forces of 
anti-imperialism began to merge 
with the forces of anticapitalism. 

If on one side of the coin there 
was the design of fused opposition 
to both imperialism and capitalism, 
on the other there was the shape of 
an alliance between nationalism 
and socialism. From an African 
perspective, the strongest enemy 
of imperialism is the nationalism of 
the colonized peoples. The strong- 
est enemies of capitalism are the 
forces of socialism and class sol- 
idarity. If capitalism and im- 
perialism in their historical role in 
Africa had been aligned so closely, 
did it not now make sense that 
their enemies (nationalism and 
socialism) should similarly fuse 
with each other? 

Yet another set of conditions 
favorably disposing Africans to 
socialism is the frustrations which 
have accompanied independence. 
While standards of living have im- 
proved in many African societies, 
the gains have not sufficed to nar- 
row the gap between reality and 
expectations. A number of African 
countries which used to export 
food before independence are now 
net importers of food and experi- 
ence severe shortages of basic 
products. Corruption is rampant in 
the majority of African countries, 
and political institutions remain 
fragile and vulnerable to perver- 
sion, subversion, or total collapse. 
In an effort to save their societies 
from the overwhelming insecurities 
and failures of independence, 
many Africans scan the horizon for 
possible models of development 
and change. Inevitably, among the 
major contenders as a model of so- 
cial transformation is the socialist 
paradigm. Can it be translated into 
practice? Could things under 
‘““genuine”’’ socialism really be 
worse than under the laissez-faire 
ideologies that have prevailed since 
independence? 


At the very least, socialism has 
attracted Africans because of its 
presumed effectiveness in cen- 
tralizing and mobilizing societies. 
Many African societies are deeply 
fragmented, and the political fabric 
is often fragile. Consequently, one 
school of thought in Africa has em- 
phasized the need for an ideology 
capable of involving the masses 
and giving them a sense of political 
engagement and participation. 
From this perspective, the ideology 
also needs to be centralizing as 
well. Socialism has appeared to be 
a strong candidate for this kind of 
role, especially when it has been 
interpreted as an ideology of state 
intervention in the economy and of 
mass mobilization in politics. 

Edmund Clark’s Socialist De- 
velopment and Public Investment 
in Tanzania is a technically useful 
study of how the frustrations of in- 
dependence in Tanzania, particu- 
larly before 1967, contributed to a 
search for socialist solutions. Other 
African countries, too, have flirted 
with socialist or neosocialist 
policies partly because of a similar 
sense of desperation. 

Elements of cultural continuity 
have also worked to alienate Afri- 
cans from capitalism and predis- 
pose them favorably to socialism. 
In many parts of Africa, individu- 
alism—so highly valued in liberal 
capitalism—is culturally alien to 
indigenous communities. This dis- 
trust of individualism translates 
into a negative attitude toward 
capitalism, with the latter acquiring 
the image of an ideology predi- 
cated on the selfishness of man in 
the rugged pursuit of profit. 

At the same time, there tends to 
be a normative link between collec- 
tivist socialism and the ‘‘tribal’’ 
collectivism which formed the core 
of many African cultures. Thus, 
Kenya’s Tom Mboya could argue in 
the euphoric days of the first dec- 
ade of independence: 
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In Africa the belief that ‘‘we are all 
sons and daughters of the soil” has 
always exercised a tremendous in- 
fluence on our social, economic 
and political relationships. From 
this belief springs the logic and the 
practise of equality, and the ac- 
ceptance of communal ownership 
of the vital means of life—the 
land....The acquisitive instinct, 
which Is largely responsible for the 
vicious excesses and exploitation 
under the capitalist system, was 
tempered by a sense of together- 
ness and a rejection of graft and 
meanness. There was loyalty to the 
society, and the society gave its 
members much in return: a sense 
of security and universal hospital- 
ity.' 


Given this premise, it made sense 
for Julius Nyerere across the bor- 
der from Mboya to reaffirm: 


We, in Africa, have no more need 
of being “converted” to socialism 
than we have of being ‘taught’ 
democracy. Both are rooted in our 
past—in the traditional society 
which produced us.? 


What African leaders like Mboya 
and Nyerere were asserting was 
that traditional societies in their 
countries were based on a kind of 
socialist way of life within each 
“tribe.”” The question which arose 
on attainment of independence, 
however, was whether 20 welfare 
“tribes” added together in Kenya or 
Tanzania could ever produce one 
welfare state. This seemed to be 
the ultimate test for the idea of a 
cultural continuity from African 
collectivism to modern socialism. 


' Mboya, Freedom and After, London, 
André Deutsch, 1963, p. 163. 

2 Julius K. Nyerere, ‘‘Ujamaa” speech at the 
Conference on Socialism of the Tanganyika 
African National Union, Dar es Salaam, April 
1962. See Africa Report (New York, NY), May 
1963. 


Marxist socialism has appeal in 
Africa, as a result of certain cul- 
tural contradictions, too. The most 
important source of Marxist ideas 
in Africa, for example, is Western 
culture itself. Indeed, it is a 
sociolinguistic impossibility for an 
African to be a sophisticated 
Marxist without at the same time 
being substantiallly Westernized, 
for access to Marxism is over- 
whelmingly through works written 
in European languages. To become 
a sophisticated Marxist requires 
substantial exposure both to the 
primary literature by the founding 
fathers of Marxism (Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels) and subsequent 
innovators such as V.I. Lenin, Leon 
Trotsky, and Mao Zedong, and 
secondly to the secondary litera- 
ture on Marxism, consisting of 
commentaries across the genera- 
tions. Very little of either is as yet 
available in such African languages 
as Yoruba, Amharic, Hausa, or 
Kiswahili—let alone in less 
widespread African languages such 
as Kidigo and Lunyoro-Lutoro. For 
Africans to enter the universe of 
Marxism, substantial command of 
a European language is therefore 
indispensable. 

And how do Africans normally 
acquire their first European lan- 
guage? Not simply by learning a 
new medium of communication, as 
would happen if an American were 
learning Japanese or Kiswahili. The 
acquisition of the first European 
language by an African is in fact a 
whole process of socialization and 
acculturation. Africans in Anglo- 
phone countries go to schools 
which are modeled on British or 
American systems of education. Af- 
ricans in French-speaking coun- 
tries pass through the acculturation 
process based on the culture of 
France or Francophone Belgium. 
Such institutions Anglicize (or Gal- 
licize as the case may be) Africans 
before they begin to have direct 
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access to the works of Marx and 
his Successors. 

It is, of course, possible for some 
Africans to learn their Marxism 
after going to a university in Bei- 
jing, Moscow, or some East Euro- 
pean capital. But none of these 
universities recruit their African 
students directly from the villages 
of Africa without the mediating role 
of West European languages. 
Rather, the African students 
selected are drawn from a pool of 
young Africans already partly or 
substantially Westernized. 

In effect, Africans can arrive at a 
sophisticated understanding of 
Marxism only after or in tandem 
with Westernization, a process in 
contradiction to their traditional so- 
cial and linguistic backgrounds. 
Such a contradiction is heightened 
by the fact that Marxism itself is a 
child of the West in rebellion 
against the West. 

But this is not the only cultural 
contradiction that has tended to 
favor socialism in parts of Africa. 
There is also the strange phenom- 
enon of African feudalism’s serving 
as a breeding ground for African 
radicalism. 

The most striking illustration of 
this phenomenon was in Ethiopia. 
Until the 1970’s, Ethiopia was an 
elaborate African feudal system, in 
some ways reminiscent of the Rus- 
sia of the Tsars. Classical Marxist 
theory would not have predicted 
the occurrence of a Marxist revolu- 
tion in such conditions. Yet it was 
precisely in Ethiopia, and through 
the mediation of soldiers rather 
than workers, that a radical revolu- 
tion got under way in 1974. Ex- 
treme backwardness had resulted 
in rapid radicalization. Marina and 
David Ottaway’s book Ethiopia: 
Empire in Revolution echoes this 
paradox of feudalism radicalized. 
Ancient institutions have collapsed 
in Ethiopia under the weight of cen- 
turies of dust and decay. The col- 
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lapse has meant both chaos and 
purposeful reform. 

A form of radicalization through 
soldiers also occurred in Libya. The 
regime of King Idris | was swept 
aside in 1969, to be replaced by a 
regime which has kept on strug- 
gling to fuse Islamic fundamen- 
talism with socialist fervor. 

Farther south, the Sultanate of 
Zanzibar, earlier in the 1960's, had 
illustrated how a neofeudal system 
could rapidly give way to angry 
radicalism. Moreover, William Tor- 
doff and the reviewer have pre- 
sented the argument elsewhere 
that the revolution in Zanzibar in 
1964 was itself a contributory fac- 
tor in the radicalization of the 
mainland of Tanzania and the 
emergence of Julius Nyerere as a 
relatively radical innovator.* 

Theorists of African socialism 
had assumed that what made Af- 
rica an ideal laboratory for 
socialism were the egalitarian and 
collectivist values of those African 
societies which were decentralized, 
often stateless, and frequently in 
an important sense classless. 
Thus, African thinkers in the 
1960’s sometimes sounded like 
romantic Russian socialists of the 
second half of the 19th century. In 
1874, for instance, P.N. Tkachév 
wrote and published an “Open Let- 
ter to Mr. Friedrich Engels in 
Zurich,’ disputing a statement 
which Engels had once made 
about the chances of a Social rev- 
olution in Russia. Tkachév said: 


Our people are permeated in the 
large majority ... with the principle 
of communal property; they are, if | 
may say so, instinctively, tradi- 
tionally communist.... From this 
it follows that our people, despite 


3 See Tordoff and Mazrui, ‘‘The Left and the 
Super-Left in Tanzania,’ The Journal of 
Modern African Studies (Cambridge, 
England, and New York, NY), No. 3, 1972, 
pp. 427-55. 
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their ignorance, are much nearer to 
a socialist society than the peoples 
of Western Europe with their higher 
[/evel of] education.* 


Engels dismissed this as a ‘“‘child- 
ish conception” and emphasized 
that 


communal ownership of land is a 
form of property which was _ pre- 
dominant in pre-historic times 
among the Germans, Celts, 
Indians—in short in all Indo- 
Germanic peoples—still exists in 
India, has only recently been forci- 
bly suppressed in Ireland and 
Scotland, and occurs even here 
and there in Germany but is now 
dying out. In fact, it is an institution 
common to all peoples at a certain 
state of development. 

In some primitive and pre- 
literate societies class distinctions 
are frequently absent, and every 
people has gone through such a 
stage of development. To reestab- 
lish this phase cannot be our 
ainits tne 


African Marxists more recently 
have had similar reservations about 
romantic schools of African 
socialism which aspire to build 
modern socialism on the collec- 
tivist values of traditional Africa. 
This traditionalist approach Is seen 
in Julius Nyerere’s own principle of 


4 Engels quotes Tkachév in “Russia and the 
Social Revolution,” an article first published 
on Apr. 21, 1875, in the Leipzig Vo/ksstaat, 
organ of the German Social Democratic 
Workers’ Party. For a translation of this 
article, see Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
The Russian Menace to Europe, a collection 
of articles, speeches, letters, and news 
dispatches, selected and edited by Paul W. 
Blackstock and Bert F. Hoselitz, Glencoe, IL, 
The Free Press, 1952, pp. 203-18. 

5 Engels, ‘‘Russia and the Social 
Revolution,” loc. cit., p. 205, and ‘Russia and 
the Social Revolution Reconsidered,” an 
essay written in 1894. The latter is translated 
in Marx and Engels, op. cit., pp. 229-41. 


ujamaa—a Swahili word meaning 
“familyhood’’—which is itself in the 
tradition of Tkachév. Both Issa 
Shivji and Okwudiba Nnoli, whose 
works are reviewed here, are 
skeptical about theories of African 
socialism. The late Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana—especially 
after he was overthrown in 
1966—also regarded such theories 
as dangerous to the African strug- 
gle because of their ‘‘naiveté”’ 
about the role of class struggle and 
imperialism. There is a growing 
consensus among radical African 
intellectuals that socialism is “uni- 
versal” and not culturally relative. 
Nyerere, like Tkachév, used to 
argue that Africans did not need to 
be ‘‘converted”’ to socialism or 
“‘taught’’ democracy. Yet the 
examples of Zanzibar in Nyerere’s 
own country, and the later exam- 
ples of Libya and Ethiopia, revealed 
that it is not necessarily those Afri- 
can societies of an egalitarian na- 
ture which become socialist. Elabo- 
rate feudalism can provide the 
breeding ground of rapid radicali- 
zation. 

The behavior of the Soviet Union 
and to a much lesser extent other 
non-African socialist countries has 
also helped to foster a positive pre- 
disposition toward socialism in Af- 
rica. In particular, the USSR, de- 
spite its role as an imperialist force 
in Europe, has been a liberating 
force in Africa (its record in Asia 
has been mixed). 

In Europe, the Soviet Union has 
constituted an imperialist force by 
permitting itself to become heir to 
both the Tsarist empire and the 
Nazi empire. What the Tsars had 
annexed, the Communist regime 
after 1917 retained—and some- 
times augmented. And after World 
War Il, Moscow maintained 
hegemony over what the Nazis had 
occupied in the 1930’s and 1940's 
and Soviet troops had ostensibly 
liberated. 
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The impact of the Soviet Union 
on Africa’s fortunes, in contrast, 
has been liberating. This is be- 
cause the Soviet Union has pro- 
vided a challenge to preexisting 
Western hegemony. Even the 
West's inclination to give inde- 
pendence to African countries has 
at times been a response to the 
Soviet challenge. Moreover, in 
Southern Africa, the West moved 
rapidly to liberalize the racial situa- 
tion there only when the Soviet 
threat became particularly acute 
after the collapse of the Portuguese 
empire and the arrival of Soviet- 
backed Cuban troops in support of 
the Marxists of Angola. Lastly, 
there has been a substantial flow of 
Soviet arms to liberation move- 
ments in Southern Africa. It seems 
improbable that Western sources 
could have brought themselves to 
provide the level of military hard- 
ware that found its way into the lib- 
eration armies of Robert Mugabe 
and Joshua Nkomo in the struggle 
for Zimbabwe. In sum, it appears 
quite likely that if the Soviet Unon 
had not existed, the liberation of 
Southern Africa would have been 
delayed by at least a generation. 

John Marcum’s masterly work on 
the Angolan revolution captures 
the remarkable interaction between 
ideology, ethnicity, and foreign 
policy formation in situations of 
struggle. The final outcome in An- 
gola was Angola’s independence— 
under the rule of the Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of An- 
gola, with its Soviet backing. 

To be sure, the motives of the 
Soviet Union are quite often cyni- 
cal. AS a superpower, the Soviet 
Union engages in rivalry with the 
United States for hegemony. On 
this issue, the Peoples’ Republic of 
China is quite right. The superpow- 
ers always think in terms of “a 
power vacuum’’—and tend to re- |. 
gard themselves as the proper | 
“vacuum fillers.”” But regardless of | 


the motives behind the Soviet role 
in Africa, the USSR’s actual effect 
on the continent has indeed been 
emancipatory. And this diplomatic 
and political alignment between Af- 
rican liberation and Soviet foreign 
policy has itself been an additional 
factor predisposing Africans to look 
favorably upon socialism, even 
though the most powerful socialist 
country (the Soviet Union) and the 
most populous socialist country 
(China) have been heavily at odds 
with each other. Both states, after 
all, have adopted a basic posture 
against colonialism and racism. 


DESPITE these formidable fac- 
tors which, especially in the first 
decade of independence, seemed 
to incline so much of the African 
continent toward socialism, the 
ideology has in fact had difficulties 
in taking political root in Africa. 
Many African voices that used to 
sing socialist songs have now gone 
silent. Many African leaders who 
attempted a socialist path of de- 
velopment have been relegated to 
the limbo of history. Is the African 
soil inhospitable to the seeds of 
socialism? 

There are, indeed, a number of 
factors which tend to militate 
against the successful introduction 
of socialism into Africa. Admittedly, 
some of those factors militate 
against other forms of social, eco- 
nomic, and political organization as 
well, since Africa’s problems are 
sometimes due more to general 
conditions of instability than merely 
to lack of congeniality to particular 
ideologies. Nevertheless, certain 
ideologies do stand a better chance 
than others. And socialism is one 
of the most difficult to transplant to 
Africa. The question therefore 
arises: Why? 

One reason concerns historical 
continuities between the imperial 
past and the postcolonial period. 
Links between some African coun- 
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tries and the former colonial pow- 
ers, and links between African 
economies and international 
capitalism, have at times turned 
out to be too strong to be severed 
abruptly. Those African states that 
have attempted such precipitate 
breaks have not infrequently ex- 
perienced the agonies of serious 
economic hemorrhage. 

For a while such hemorrhage hit 
Sékou Touré’s Guinea—for rea- 
sons which are to some extent ar- 
gued out in Ladipo Adamolekun’s 
book. The severance of all links be- 
tween France and Guinea after the 
colony’s vote for independence in 
1958 was partly a case of voluntary 
political disengagement by Guinea 
and partly a case of economic os- 
tracism imposed by the bigger 
power. A period of partial isolation 
ensued for Guinea. But then 
capitalism (even the French ver- 
Sion), with an interest in Guinea’s 
mineral resources, began to lure 
the country back to its embrace. 
The temptations are great for a 
small country rich in resources but 
poor in living standards. 

The ties may sometimes be with 
a country other than the former 
colonial power as such. This is par- 
ticularly true of Mozambique, with 
its historical connections with the 
Republic of South Africa. Mozam- 
bicans still hire out by the 
thousands to firms in South Africa 
in return for gold and related con- 
tributions to Maputo’s foreign- 
exchange reserves. Still other eco- 
nomic links between the two coun- 
tries, severed upon Mozambique’s 
attainment of independence, may 
in fact be restored in the years 
ahead. The possibility of en- 
couraging South African invest- 
ment in Mozambique and certainly 
the probability of increasing trade 
with South Africa are all part of the 
picture of historical continuities in 
Mozambique’s predicament. 

The experience of Mozambique’s 
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neighbor, Tanzania, is the subject 
of a stimulating study by Okwudiba 
Nnoli. Though sometimes naive in 
the faith it places in self-reliance, 
Self-Reliance and Foreign Policy in 
Tanzania illustrates the tensions 
between political ambitions and 
economic limitations in a country 
Struggling to transcend depen- 
dency. 

Then there is the problem that 
African countries encounter when 
they assume that to go socialist 
domestically is a way of disengag- 
ing from the international capitalist 
system. Many soon discover that 
they are as heavily dependent on 
international capitalism as ever— 
despite having adopted socialist or 
neosocialist policies in their own 
countries. 

In this regard, global capitalism 
is proving much more obstinate 
and resilient than its critics have 
assumed. Even the largest of the 
Communist countries—the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Republic of 
China—are sensing a growing de- 
pendence on the world market, 
which is in turn dominated by 
capitalism and its methods. Inter- 
national trade is substantially con- 
ducted by the rules of capitalist in- 
teraction. The major currencies of 
world exchange are currencies of 
capitalist powers. Capitalist 
economies account for a dispropor- 
tionate share of production tech- 
nology. The nerves of the world 
economy are at the same time the 
nerves of world capitalism. 

Consequently, small countries in 
Africa that decide to go socialist 
domestically may find that they are 
still prisoners of the international 
monetary system, of the interna- 
tional markets for copper and 
cocoa, of the international rules of 
credit, and of the international fluc- 
tuations of supply and demand. 
Indeed, going socialist has not 
turned out to be an exit visa from 
world capitalism for countries like 
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Nkrumah’s Ghana or Nyerere’s 
Tanzania. Moreover, because Afri- 
can economies are particularly 
fragile, this global dominance of 
capitalism makes even domestic 
socialism shaky. That is one major 
reason why there has not been a 
single really successful socialist 
experiment in Africa—not even the 
equivalent of the success story, as 
capitalist models, of either Kenya 
or the Ivory Coast. 

A related difficulty—of both 
theoretical and practical 
significance—confronting so- 
cialism in Africa is the nature of 
comestic capitalism. One can dis- 
tinguish in the African context be- 
tween dependent capitalism and 
indigenous capitalism, although 
the distinction is more a matter of 
degree than a sharp dichotomy. 
With dependent capitalism, there is 
a disproportionate role for foreign 
capital, personnel, and expertise. 
Thus, the French economic role in 
the Ivory Coast is much greater 
than seems necessary to most im- 
partial observers. Certainly, 
capitalism in the lvory Coast is 
more dependent than, say, 
capitalism in Nigeria. Kenya lies 
somewhere in between. Radical Af- 
rican analysts of the Kenyan econ- 
omy in the past tended to draw no 
distinction between it and the 
model of the Ivory Coast. But there 
has been a growing realization that 
the local entrepreneurial class in 
Kenya iS more assertive, aggres- 
sive, and autonomous than its 
equivalent in the Ivory Coast.® 

On the theoretical plane, there is 
a classic debate among Africanist 
Marxists over whether indigenous 
capitalism of the Kenyan or Nige- 


5 Some five years ago, a major British 
political economist, Colin Leys, wrote an 
influential book about ‘‘neocolonialism” in 
Kenya. The main thrust of the book was that 
Kenyan capitalism was of the ‘‘compradore,”’ 
i.e., dependent, variety. See Leys, 
Underdevelopment in Kenya: The Political 


rian sort or dependent capitalism 
of the Ivorian variety is the more ef- 
fective prelude to socialism. In 
more concrete terms, Western his- 
tory would seem to teach us that 
when capitalism reaches a certain 
level of maturity it becomes difficult 
to dislodge. Marxists have been 
expecting a Socialist revolution in 
places like Great Britain since the 
19th century—but Marxists are still 
waiting. On the other hand, situa- 
tions where capitalism has only just 
begun and is still very dependent 
have turned out historically to be 
precisely the appropriate breeding 
grounds for effective radicalism. 
The history of countries as diverse 
as the Soviet Union, North Korea, 
Cuba, and South Yemen would 
seem to imply that dependent 
capitalism is a surer way toward 
socialism than indigenized (and 
more deeply entrenched) 
capitalism. 

The collection edited by Desfos- 
ses and Levesque indirectly raises 
a related theoretical puzzle. Marx 
and Engels expected socialism to 
be a child of overdevelopment. As 
capitalism got more and more effi- 
cient technologically, it seemed to 
be raising the level of social costs. 
Marx expected an increasing im- 
poverishment of the workers to 
occur in proportion to the increas- 
ing efficacy of the industrial 
machines. Capitalism was doomed 
to dig its own grave as it permitted 
itself to drift toward super- 
efficiency and overdevelopment. 

But essays like those in the 
Desfosses/Levesque collection, and 
much of the literature on depen- 
dency, often discuss prospects for 
socialism in conditions of under- 


Economy of Neo-Colonialism, London, 
Heinemann Educational Books, 1975. 
However, during a research trip to Nairobi 
in 1976, Leys confided to the author that he 
was coming to the conclusion that capitalism 
in Kenya was less dependent and more 
autonomous than he had at first assumed. 
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development. Marx may have 
thought that the lure of over- 
development was the death wish of 
capitalism, but many 20th-century 
social analysts see the curse of un- 
derdevelopment as the potential 
life-giving sperm for socialism. 

History notwithstanding, doctri- 
nal conceptions die slowly. Marxist 
theory in its classical formulation 
assumed that a bourgeois stage of 
development was a necessary and 
inevitable precondition for a 
socialist revolution. As Engels put it 
in 1873: 


A bourgeoisie is .. . aS necessary a 
precondition of the socialist revolu- 
tion as the proletariat itself. A per- 
son who says that this revolution 
can be carried out easier in a 
country which has no proletariat or 
bourgeoisie proves by his state- 
ment that he has still to learn the 
ABC of socialism.’ 


By this argument, Kenya must 
surely be closer to socialism than 
Tanzania is, since Kenya has more 
of a bourgeoisie and more of a 
proletariat than Tanzania has 
evolved so far. By the same rea- 
soning, the Republic of South Af- 
rica is closer to a genuine socialist 
revolution than Mozambique is, 
since South Africa is at a higher 
stage of capitalist development and 
has evolved a much larger African 
proletariat class, proportionately as 
well as absolutely, than Mozam- 
bique can claim to have developed. 

Although framed somewhat dif- 
ferently, debates of this kind have 
been known to create sharp divi- 
sions among leftists at ideologically 
active campuses like the University 
of Dar es Salaam. For example, 
competing groups have argued 
over whether autonomous proc- 
esses of class formation are taking 
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7 Engels, ‘Russia and the Social 
Revolution,” loc. cit., p. 205. 


place in Africa, or whether de- 
velopments there merely reflect the 
wider forces of imperialism. 

The Dar es Salaam campus itself 
is on the whole to the left of and 
critical of Julius Nyerere and his 
government. It is of note that until 
recently, the ideological fervor on 
the campus was to a dispropor- 
tionate degree led by non- 
Tanzanians. The most eloquent 
voices of the extreme Left were 
quite often white expatriate radicals 
or Africans from other countries. 
There were occasions when these 
ideological leaders were them- 
selves disaffected Westerners— 
such as John Saul from Canada or 
Lionel Cliffe from the United King- 
dom. Nnoli of Nigeria was a pres- 
ence on campus in the period be- 
fore he returned to his country. 
Walter Rodney, from Guyana, was 
also a very visible and eloquent 
leader of the Left when he was at 
the Univesity of Dar es Salaam. 
Rodney was tragically killed in 
Georgetown, Guyana, by a bomb 
explosion in his own car in June 
1980. He is now widely regarded 
as a martyr to the cause of social 

| justice. Students in Tanzania, in 
Kenya, and elsewhere demon- 
strated solidarity with Rodney’s 
Cause when news of his death 
reached them. He may become 
even more of a legend at the Uni- 
versity of Dar es Salaam than he al- 
ready was. In the 1970’s, some 
exiles from Idi Amin’s Uganda also 
loomed large on the Dar es Salaam 
ideological scene. Especially 
prominent were Dan Nabudere, 
who became a government minis- 
ter in Uganda after Amin’s fall, and 
Yash Tandon, who became a 
member of the interim parliament 
(called the National Consultative 
Council) formed in Kampala when 
Amin fell. 

One theory links this prominence 
of non-Tanzanians with the socio- 
logical theory of marginality. In this 
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view, the same considerations 
which made Jews visible in certain 
areas of Western life have made 
non-Tanzanians ideologically con- 
spicuous on the campus of the 
University of Dar es Salaam. The 
marginality is not merely in terms 
of citizenship but also in terms of 
race. The most extensively dis- 
cussed theoretical works in the late 
1960's and much of the 1970’s on 
campus in Dar es Salaam were not 
the works of Julius K. Nyerere but 
the essays of Issa Shivji. Like Nye- 
rere, Shiviji was a Tanzanian, but 
of Indian extraction. His book, pre- 
senting the thesis that there was a 
silent class struggle going on in 
Tanzania, that it had a dynamism 
of its own, and that it included a 
dialectical struggle between the 
bureaucratic bourgeoisie and the 
commercial bourgeoisie, provoked 
considerable debate and con- 
troversy, much of it genuinely 
sophisticated and intellectually ex- 
citing. Another eloquent figure at 
the University of Dar es Salaam 
was Mahmood Mamdani, also an 
East African of Indian extraction 
but a British citizen by force of cir- 
cumstances. Mamdani—who re- 
ceived a distinction in his Harvard 
Ph.D. defense—was a superb ora- 
tor. He was also an eloquent 
theoretician, as is demonstrated 
here in his study of class formation 
in Uganda. 

By the middle of the 1970's, the 
battle lines were basically drawn 
between anti-imperialists like 
Nabudere and Tandon, on one 
side, and anticapitalists like Shivji 
and Mamdani, on the other. The 
anti-imperialists defined the enemy 
as being basically external — the 
forces of world capitalism pene- 
trating into Africa; the anticapitalists 
allowed the African continent the dig- 
nity of producing its own indigenous 
capitalist devils not necessarily sub- 
ject to the machinations of external 
imperialist forces. 
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IF THERE HAS BEEN a good deal 
of sophisticated debate in Africa as 
to who are the main carriers of 
capitalism into Africa, there has 
been relatively limited discussion 
about the main carriers of revolu- 
tion. Who, in fact, are the great in- 
struments of change in Africa at 
this radical level? 

One line of analysis has favorably 
contrasted the revolutionary cre- 
dentials of the peasants to those of 
the urban workers. This is a debate 
that has been quite important in 
the history of Marxism. It led to 
heated theoretical controversies in 
Russia before and after the Oc- 
tober Revolution and in China be- 
fore and after the revolution of 
1949. Inevitably, the debate had to 
rear its head on the African radical 
scene as well. Shivji in Tanzania 
tends to discount the revolutionary 
potential of the urban workers of 
Africa, who—compared with the 
rural masses—seem to form a 
privileged labor aristocracy. Frantz 
Fanon—more prominent than 
Shivji among radical theorists— 
had entered the debating arena 
even earlier, putting not only the 
peasantry but also the lumpen 
proletariat before the proletariat as 
instruments of revolution. Newly 
arrived and bewildered lumpen 
elements in the ghettos of African 
cities could, according to Fanon, 
be solid recruiting material for rev- 
olutionary armies.® 

Least explored in the African 
radical debate is the role of the 
Westernized intelligentsia. Yet, as 
noted earlier, a Marxist revolu- 
tionary in African social conditions 
is inevitably a Westernized revolu- 
tionary. 

Every revolution has ultimately 
two sides—the destruction of the 
old order and the inauguration of 


8 Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth, 
New York, NY, Grove Press, 1963. 
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the new. The workers and the 
peasants, when they have suffered 
enough and will no longer tolerate 
the status quo, can rise and pull 
down the old order in one massive 
outburst of revolutionary fury. But 
can the workers and the peasants 
then proceed to design a new, al- 
ternative order? Can the peasants 
of Ethiopia or Angola shape on 
their own a sufficiently revolu- 
tionary alternative design? 

It might turn out to be that the 
most revolutionary of all social 
classes is neither the proletariat 
nor the peasantry, but the bour- 
geoisie itself. A segment of the 
bourgeoisie is often at odds with 
the system as a whole. Lenin was 
sensitive to this issue. He wrote: 


The theory of socialism. . . grew out 
of the philosophic, historical, and 
economic theories elaborated by 
educated representatives of the 
property classes, by intellectuals. 
By their social status, the founders 
of modern scientific socialism, 
Marx and Engels, themselves be- 
longed to the bourgeois intelligen- 
tsia.° 


The Shivjis and Nyereres, the 
Nkrumahs, Tourés, and Fanons, 
belong to the African equivalent of 
the bourgeois intelligentsia. Thus, 
the architects and designers of 
revolutions in Africa are not drawn 
from the toiling masses in the 
countryside but from the more 
privileged sectors of African 
societies. 

But the revolutionary intelligen- 
tsia in Black Africa is dispropor- 
tionately Westernized. A combina- 
tion of two forces has produced the 
sophisticated African Marxists or 
revolutionaries—domestic class 
formation and cultural imperialism. 


° Lenin, ‘What Is To Be Done?” Selected 
Works, Moscow, Foreign Languages Press, 
1960, Vol. 1, p. 149. 


The former has given birth to a 
black bourgeoisie and petite bour- 
geoisie. Cultural imperialism has 
assimilated a large segment of this 
bourgeoisie into Western culture. 
They are the people that read Das 
Kapital, debate silent class struggle 
in Tanzania, advise bewildered 
soldiers like Mengistu Haile- 
Mariam, and tutor the rulers of An- 
gola and Mozambique ideologi- 
Cally. 

Who then are the ultimate car- 
riers of revolution in the modern 
world? Karl Marx expected them to 
be the most exploited class in the 
most advanced societies—the 
Western proletariat. But in fact Af- 
rica’s experience demonstrates 
that it is the most privileged class 
in the least advanced societies that 
is closer to that historic revolu- 
tionary role. It is the Westernized 
bourgeois intellegentsia of the 
Third World rather than the work- 
ers of Birmingham, Detroit, and 
Marseilles that has been carrying 
the torch of radicalism in the last 
third of the 20th century. Once 
again Africa’s experience poses 
major dilemmas to radical theoreti- 
cians—both in Africa itself and in 
the wider world where revolution 
and reflection touch, recoil, and 
reconcile. 


THUS, WE HAVE SEEN that while 
Africa has a favorable climate for 
socialism, the soil is infertile. The 
favorable climate is intellectual and 
normative. Many Africans who are 
politically conscious find socialist 
doctrines intellectually satisfying. 
On the other hand, the infertile soil 
is political and economic. The ac- 
tual material conditions in Africa do 
not seem to be hospitable to suc- 
cessful socialist experiments. While 
the continent has indeed witnessed 
such relatively impressive capitalist 
experiments as those in the Ivory 
Coast and Kenya, it has not as yet 
been able to produce a strikingly 
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successful socialist model. 

The favorable climate for 
socialism in Africa is part of con- 
temporary African political culture; 
the unfavorable and infertile soil for 
socialism is part of Africa’s con- 
temporary structure. The political 
culture of anti-imperialism has 
often evolved into intellectual an- 
ticapitalism. African nationalism 
has at times joined hands with 
socialist fervor. On the other hand, 
the structural realities of Africa 
continue to bind it to the world 
capitalist system. Those same 
structural realities reveal domestic | 
patterns of class formation which 
are not yet ready to sustain a 
socialist structure. 

The cultural climate of Africa 
also includes a traditional distrust 
of individualism, and generations 
of experience in collectivist be- 
havior. This is part of Africa’s cul- 
tural predisposition toward social- . 
ism. On the other hand, the dis-— 
turbing impact of Western culture 
and the effects of capitalism have 
released new forms of self-interest, 
new patterns of self-fulfiliment, 
new manifestations of personal 
greed. Profit is often at its most 
naked among those who are newly 
converted to the profit motive. 

It is because of this configuration 
of factors that the cultural climate 
of Africa appears cool and wet for 
socialism, but the soil is still too 
rocky and sandy to enable 
socialism to take roots. The norma- 
tive orientation seems right; the 
material conditions are wrong. 
Conversion to socialism seems to 
have disastrously preceded class 
consciousness. 

But in addition to demonstrating 
the gap between political culture 
and structural realities, this essay 
has also related those issues to 
some of the wider theoretical con- 
cerns posed by Marxism and Afri- 
can radicalism. These have in- 
cluded the classic dilemma of 


whether a shortcut to socialism is 
feasible, avoiding the agonies of 
capitalism. Since much of Black 
Africa has produced neither a large 
proletariat nor a large bourgeoisie, 
the problem is posed at its most 
dramatic in African conditions. 
Then there is the equally basic 
question of radicalism concerning 
revolutionary credentials of differ- 
ent social groups. Do we look for 
agents of transformation among 
urban workers, among peasants 
and the lumpen proletariat, or—in 
the ultimate analysis—among the 
bourgeoisie? The African experi- 
ence once again shows a dispro- 
portionate revolutionary role for the 
bourgeois intelligentsia—the re- 
sponsibility, if not for destroying 
the old order, then at least for at- 
tempting to design a new one. We 
have reminded ourselves that Marx 
and Engels thought it was the least 
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privileged of the most advanced 
societies that would stage a revolu- 
tion. Africa’s experience seems to 
indicate that it is the most privi- 
leged of the least developed 
societies that sometimes produce 
leaders in revolutionary transforma- 
tion. 

In addition, there is in Africa the 
pervasive presence of Western cul- 
ture and its dialectical implications 
for both class consciousness and 
ideological radicalism. We have 
sought to demonstrate in this essay 
that for the time being it is a 
sociolinguistic impossibility for an 
African to be a sophisticated 
Marxist without being at the same 
time substantially Westernized. The 
interplay between consciousness 
and culture is at its most dramatic 
within this particular dialectic. 
Bourgeois Africans become 


socialist not because class con-, 


sciousness has at last arisen but 
because class consciousness has 
been negated. Bourgeois Africans 
identify with the proletariat and the 
peasantry in a fit of class amnesia. 
Shivji and Rodney used to call it 
“class suicide” in debates at Dar 
es Salaam. The culture of the im- 
perial power becomes a factor both 
in individual psychology and in 
class behavior in the new realities 
of the African continent. 

Finally, we have sought to dem- 
onstrate in this essay that while the 
1960's were a decade of socialist 
rhetoric all over the continent and 
the 1970's were a decade of Marx- 
ist models in some parts of Africa 
and of capitalist paradigms in 
others, the 1980's are likely to re- 
veal more fully the basic tensions 
between cultural myths and struc- 
tural realities in an Africa caught 
up in the uncertainties of change. 
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AFRICA HAS EMERGED from the 
1970's with much of its vaunted 
uniqueness destroyed and its ear- 
lier hopes and illusions shattered. 
Pan-Africanism and its principal 
organizational manifestation, the 


Organization of African Unity 
(OAU), have proved feeble. In- 
terstate conflict has grown rapidly, 
in some instances with the active 
participation of non-African states. 
Military expenditures have risen 
markedly. Afro-Arab and other 
forms of Third World solidarity have 
been unproductive. Efforts toward 
a ‘‘new international economic 
order’ (NIEO) have been con- 
spicuously barren. The continent 
has been badly battered by interna- 
tional economic forces, with a 
number of deep fiscal and eco- 
nomic crises the result. Attempts at 
regional economic and political in- 
tegration, despite a proliferation of 
regional organizations, have been 
quite hollow. Even the East African 
Community (EAC) died a bitter 
death. Progress toward significant 
economic and social development 
has been minimal. Internal stability 
and control remain elusive. Mean- 
ingful forms of mass political par- 
ticipation have only rarely been 
achieved. Many observers would 
surely echo Ali Mazrui, who in his 
characteristically provocative, 
wide-ranging, and well-written 
book notes “the gap between the 
depths of its [Africa’s] longings and 
the fragility of its achievements” 
(p. 301). 

In the course of this drama— 
which Mazrui describes as the 
“anguish and the ambitions of an 
Africa in the process of moving 
from modern nationalism to mod- 
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ern nationhood” (p. 300)—the in- 
dividual African state has increas- 
ingly become the focus of action, of 
the calculation and articulation of 
interests, and of identity. Both in- 
ternally and externally, African 
social-political life is now state- 
centered. Realpolitik has taken 
firm root on the continent, and 
older notions of statecraft have 
gained a new ascendancy—in 
practice if not in rhetoric. 

Although the books under review 
here cover a wide range of material 
and share no common perspective, 
they leave no doubt as to the na- 
ture, importance, and implications 
of these trends. In discussing these 
books, and, indeed, in attempting 
to make sense of the complexity of 
African reality today, it is essential 
to focus on the individual African 
state. To do so most easily, we 
shall look in turn at the two battle- 
grounds on which the state simul- 
taneously contends—first the 
internal front, then the external 
front—all the while recognizing 
that the outcome of the struggle in 
one affects the outcome of the 
struggle in the other. 


ON THE INTERNAL FRONT, insta- 
bility has been a major concern of 
African states. Domestic instability 
stems from various sources, each 
given a different emphasis by the 
various authors under review here. 

Ethnic particularism has been a 
persistent source of such instability | 


in African politics. According to 
Mazrui, who continues to assert the 
uniqueness of things African, do- 
mestic instability can in part be as- 
cribed to the resilience of tradition, 
to ‘‘the tensions between the 
blessing of cultural diversity in Af- 
rica and the curse of deep ethnic 
cleavages” (p. 36). Moreover, Maz- 
rui predicts that civil wars rooted in 
ethnic differences will continue to 
be a threat for the rest of the cen- 
tury and that, in consequence, 
military spending will increase and 
pan-Africanism will suffer greater 
setbacks. 

Clearly, most African countries 
are not nation-states; rather, they 
are states in search of unity, 
power, and, eventually, nation- 
hood.’ But, as Mazrui wisely indi- 
cates, rising class conflict will also 
be a source of internal instability. 

Class formation is an increas- 
ingly important aspect of African 
politics today. Emerging patterns of 
class stratification are directly af- 
fected by both the state and the 
external environment, particularly 
the world capitalist economy. Of 
special interest in this regard, 
though, is the increasingly cohe- 
sive, but still faction-ridden ruling 
group that controls the state. This 
political class, contrary to classical 
Marxist analysis, acquires its power 
from the state, not from any au- 
tonomous position in the economy. 
It thus strives to increase state 
power (and thereby its own power) 
and to advance the interests of the 
state in dealing with emerging 
classes internally and powerful ac- 
tors and forces externally. Such ef- 
forts highlight the state’s centrality, 


1 Several new studies stress this sequence 
for Europe as well. See, for example, Michael 
Hechter, /nternal Colonialism: The Celtic 
Fringe in British National Development, 
Berkeley, CA, University of California Press, 
1975; and Eugen Weber, Peasants into 
Frenchmen: The Modernization of Rural 
France, 1870-1914, Stanford, CA, Stanford 
University Press, 1976. 
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its partial autonomy vis-a-vis 
emerging classes and external ac- 
tors. 

Class factors are given a clear, 
balanced, and perceptive treat- 
ment in Henry Cooperstock’s chap- 
ter in The Politics of Africa, edited 
by Timothy Shaw and Kenneth 
Heard. For Cooperstock, the cru- 
cial characteristic of African 
Stratification patterns is their great 
fluidity. Thus, he terms them 
“emerging contours.’’ Mazrui 
agrees, pointing out that Africa’s 
internal stratification patterns are 
in much greater flux than is the 
rigid international system of 
stratification, which ‘“‘is for the time 
being more like a caste than a 
class structure” (p. 17). But, as 
Cooperstock wisely stresses, it 
would be a serious error to assert 
that the developing patterns of 
stratification in African countries 
merely reflect international forces 
and patterns. 

The interplay of ethnic and class 
inputs to instability in a particular 
case is skillfully detailed in the 
fine volume by Douglas Anglin and 
Timothy Shaw on Zambia. The au- 
thors demonstrate that “beneath 
the veneer of unity” (p. 3) in Zam- 
bia lie increasing regional, ethnic, 
linguistic, political, and class 
divisions, which not only divert 
energies from other crucial con- 
cerns but also can be exploited 
by both internal and external ac- 
tors. As complicating external fac- 
tors, the authors list attempts at 
subversion by the South Africans 
and the Portuguese, the spillover 
effects of the Shaba events of 1977 
and 1978 in Zaire, and, of course, 
the impact of the Zimbabwe libera- 
tion struggle. 

The highly personalized nature 
of African politics is yet another 
source of instability, one that is 
often overlooked or underesti- 
mated. African governments are 
mixed partrimonial-bureaucratic 
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organizations of rule, in which per- 
sonal factors—the ideals, material 
interests, and idiosyncrasies of 
powerful individuals—can be as 
important as structural factors 
such as ethnic particularism and 
class formation. Anglin and Shaw, 
for example, constantly underscore 
Zambian President Kenneth 
Kaunda’s heavily moral and psy- 
chological approach to foreign 
policy, an approach that has re- 
peatedly frustrated the firm belief 
of South African leaders that “in 
the final analysis, economic self- 
interest would prevail over political 
ideology” (p. 300). Richard Hod- 
der-Williams, in his uneven but 
useful piece in The Politics of Af- 
rica, makes a useful plea “to value 
more highly some African variation 
of Kremlinology and to reinstate 
private motives as significant forces 
in political developments...” 
(ee a Wesyh 

It should be pointed out that the 
patterns of internal conflict so far 
mentioned help to account for the 
generally authoritarian character of 
African politics. That is, African 
elites have sought to cope with the 
variety of internal cleavages by 
turning to authoritarianism. To be 
sure, there are signs of a fragile 
countertrend toward multiparty 
civilian regimes. In 1979, for ex- 
ample, both Nigeria and Ghana re- 
turned to civilian rule. All the same, 
the durability of this countertrend 
is open to question. 

The continuing problems of in- 
ternal instability and the inter- 
nationalization of domestic conflict 
are underlined in the 1977-1978 
and 1978-1979 volumes of Colin 
Legum’s Africa Contemporary 
Record (ACR), since 1969 one of 
the most valuable research tools 
available to students and analysts 
alike and a work consistently dis- 
tinguished by high quality, com- 
prehensiveness, accuracy, and 
sophisticated analysis. The two 
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volumes under review well illustrate 
the increasingly conflictual nature 
of African reality. In addition, the 
evidence they present tends to 
lessen the importance of the con- 
cept of legitimacy so central to the 
theories of modernization and 
nation-building developed in the 
1960's. This concept pictured 
legitimacy in diffuse terms, as 
granted by the mass of “‘citizens.”’ 
But, after the events of the 1970's, 
it is clear that specific internal and 
external support groups—militar- 
ies, Students, administrative elites, 
foreign states, multinational corpo- 
rations, international organiza- 
tions—are of more significance 
and that all these groups find their 
focus in the state. Hodder-Williams 
appears to be groping toward a re- 
conceptualization of legitimacy in 
these terms. 


ON THE EXTERNAL FRONT, the 
emergence of an increasingly 
competitive continental state sys- 
tem was one of the clearest and 
most important developments in 
Africa in the 1970’s. Shaw and 
Heard, for example, note that the 
“trend in post-colonial Africa is to- 
wards a comprehensive continental 
system” (p. 267), characterized by 
a growing Realpolitik and an 
emerging stratification, or hierar- 
chy, among states. 

Moreover, the rise of the African 
State system has had far-reaching 
consequences. As Mazrui points 
out: 


The problems of a decentralized 
State system without an overarch- 
ing government, of which modern 
Europe has had so painful an ex- 
perience since the sixteenth 
century—namely, interstate suspi- 
cion, conflict, war and hence the 
necessity for military establish- 
ments—have as a result begun to 
appear unavoidable in the similar 
State system of Africa. (p. 237) 


In fact, Africa experienced all these 
problems in the 1970’s. 

First, interstate conflicts have in- 
creased greatly in number, inten- 
sity, and type. Decolonization and 
liberation struggles, after the most 
recent success in Zimbabwe, per- 
Sist in a few areas, notably Namibia 
and South Africa. Border disputes 
and civil wars with external reper- 
cussions, by contrast, have sprung 
up with increasing frequency. In 
Chad, Angola, and Ethiopia, the 
sporadic guerrilla fighting of the 
1960's grew in the 1970's to be- 
come full-scale civil wars with out- 
Side involvement. For example, the 
conflict between Ethiopia and So- 
mali rebels in the disputed Ogaden 
region drew Somalia into the fight- 
ing in 1977, and the two countries 
are still engaged in an undeclared 
war. Recently, too, a growing 
number of African states have re- 
sorted to subversion or outright in- 
vasion. Angola-based Katangan 
rebels have twice mounted incur- 
sions into Zaire’s Shaba (formerly 
Katanga) Province, once in 1977 
only to be repelled by Moroccan 
troops airlifted in by France, and 
again in 1978 only to be repulsed 
by French and Belgian paratroop- 
ers. Tanzanian forces invaded 
Uganda in late 1978 and suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing Idi Amin 
within several weeks. In Western 
Sahara, Algeria-backed rebels of 
the Polisario Front still contend 
with Moroccan troops for control of 
the area, although the rebels have 
now managed to push Mauritania 
to the sidelines. Legum and his 
collaborators have rendered excel- 
lent service in analyzing these con- 
flicts. 

Moreover, as interstate conflicts 
have spread, African leaders have 
increasingly shown an open con- 
cern about the nature of other Afri- 
can regimes, and, more recently, 
an express willingness to intervene 
in the internal affairs of those re- 
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gimes. Even before President Ju- 
lilus Nyerere of Tanzania began his 
campaign in Uganda, he publicly 
“had begun to voice concern about 
the failure of African leaders to de- 
nounce tyrannies perpetrated by 
Blacks on Blacks” (Legum, in ACR 
1978-1979, p. xxiii). Now he is 
using the presence of his troops in 
Uganda as a political tool to affect 
the outcome of internal Ugandan 
political struggles. Similarly, the 
two invasions of Shaba were jus- 
tified as efforts to overthrow a 
tyrannical regime. 

Increased militarization of the Af- 
rican states, as Mazrui points out 
in his chapter “Arms and Nation- 
hood,” has been one of the main 
consequences of interstate and in- 
trastate conflict. Again, the case of 
Nyerere, as related by Mazrui, 
makes this point in telling fashion: 
“On the eve of independence 
Julius Nyerere had, in fact, won- : 
dered whether a country like Tan- | 
ganyika, as it then was, needed an 
army of its own at all. Nyerere had 
been concerned that African coun- 
tries would just be turned against 
other Africans” (p. 125). It is ironic 
that Nyerere, a leading pan- 
Africanist, has now become the 
first African leader to invade a 
neighboring country with a regular 
army for the express purpose of 
overthrowing a regime. 

In connection with the growing 
militarization of African states, 
much has been written about 
emerging regional powers in Africa. 
The key word here is “emerging,” 
for at present there is only one real 
black African “middle power’ — 
Nigeria. In The Politics of Africa, 
Timothy Shaw correctly focuses on 
the ‘growth of local hegemonies” 
and notes that ‘‘Africa’s rediscovery 
of Realpolitik is a function of its de- 
veloping continental inequalities” 
(pp. 383-84). He foresees a possi- 
ble “second scramble” for Africa, 
“not so much by the multinational 


corporations as between a small 
group of important African states 
with their international advocates” 
(p. 387), perhaps among states 
such as Nigeria, Kenya, Ivory 
Coast, Zambia, Zaire, and Senegal, 
all of which have been mentioned 
as aspiring or emerging black Afri- 
can regional powers. This eventu- 
ality is by no means unthinkable; 
indeed, the chances of its hap- 
pening are doubtless greater than 
many observers believe. 

Given Africa’s record in the 
1970’s, it seems safe to pre- 
dict—Mazrui does so—that inter- 
state conflicts will continue to pro- 
liferate in the future. If they do, 
however, it will be not simply be- 
cause of the African state system 
itself. As we shall see, it will also be 
because that system is deeply em- 


| bedded in the world state system, 
| which, especially with the decline 
| of détente, has aggravated African 


tensions and intensified the 


| emergence of Africa’s competitive 
| state system. 


GREATLY INCREASED outside in- 
volvement in African conflicts and 
the decline of African nonalign- 
ment were other major develop- 
ments of the 1970’s. In actual 
practice, as opposed to rhetoric, 
the major shift came in 1974 with 
the conflicts in Angola and on the 
Horn. Speaking of Angola, Mazrui 
notes: “Of all the major liberation 
forces in Africa’s experience since 
the Second World War, only MPLA 
[People’s Movement for the Libera- 
tion of Angola] went to the extent of 
importing up to twelve thousand 
fighters to wage its war against fel- 
low Angolans .... by African 
standards this constituted the im- 
portation of a whole army’’ 
(pp. 190-91). Herewith expired the 
principle of ‘‘continental jurisdic- 
tion.” 

In terms of rhetoric, however, the 


| shift came only after the Shaba 
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upheavals of 1977 and 1978— 
specifically, during the debate at 
the 1978 OAU summit meeting in 
Khartoum. Despite the massive in- 
crease in Soviet, Cuban, and East 
German activity on the continent 
since 1975, it was Western inter- 
vention in the Shaba invasions that 
touched off the debate. Like 
the regimes in Angola and Ethi- 
opia, President Mobutu Sese 
Seko of Zaire had requested and 
received outside assistance. In 
other respects, too, the situation 
was no different. But African lead- 
ers found it difficult to face this re- 
ality squarely. The more conserva- 
tive states railed against Com- 
munist penetration and subversion 
while calling for more Western aid. 
The more radical states termed 
Soviet and Cuban activities ‘“‘inter- 
nationalist aid’ and everything else 
“imperialism.” A larger middle 
group claimed that “both East and 
West were guilty of intervening in 
domestic conflicts in Africa’’ 
(Legum, ACR 1978-1979, p. xxi). 
But ‘‘guilty’”’ of what? President 
Ahmed Sékou Touré of Guinea, at 
least, underscored that African 
states were themselves responsible 
for most of the foreign intervention. 
As the debate at Khartoum indi- 
cates, the need for external help 
has made ideological differences 
between African states much more 
salient than in the past. 

Much of the debate at Khartoum 
revolved around the proposal by 
France and certain Francophone 
African states for the creation of an 
Inter-African Security Force. Nye- 
rere maintained that such a force 
should be created only by the OAU 
but was pessimistic about the 
chances of doing so—and with 
reason. When the committee 
formed to consider such a move 
submitted its report a year later, 
the proposal was shelved as im- 
practical, in large part because of 
“inter-African suspicions about the 
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kinds of situations in which it might 
or might not be used” (Legum, 
ACR 1978-1979, p. xxi). Originally 
proposed as a pan-Africanist con- 
cept at the founding of the OAU in 
1963, the notion of an African 
peacekeeping force thus fell victim 
in 1979 to an increasingly conflic- 
tual African state system. 

Whom have the African states to 
blame for the involvement of out- 
side powers in African affairs? Most 
of the authors in the six books 
under review leave little doubt. 
Legum notes that the ‘‘Africans 
themselves had to accept full re- 
sponsibility” for the externalization 
of conflict (ACR 1977-1978, 
p. xx). Shaw asserts that ‘‘con- 
tinued inter-state disagreements in 
Africa make strategic alliances with 
external actors still attractive’ 
(p. 372). Hence, African states of 
all ideological persuasions have in- 
vited outside assistance. All actors, 
African and non-African alike, thus 
pursue their interests as they see 
fit—Ethiopians and Somalis, An- 
golans and Zairians, Cubans and 
Moroccans, East Germans and 
French, Soviets and Americans. 

African nonalignment has died in 
fact, if not in the pronouncements 
of the African regimes themselves. 
Originally, Mazrui maintains, a 
major objective of African non- 
alignment was to keep foreign mili- 
tary bases out of Africa. Now sev- 
eral African countries have sizable 
contingents of French military per- 
sonnel, and others have Soviets, 
Cubans, and East Germans.? 


2Mazrui and the contributors to Africa 
Contemporary Record agree that Soviet and 
Cuban interests in Africa are not identical but 
basically complementary and that the Soviets 
and the Cubans are mutually interdependent. 
On the Cubans, see Mazrui, pp. 188-93; 
Zdenek Cervenka and Colin Legum, ‘Cuba: 
The New Communist Power in Africa,’ ACR 
1977-1978, pp. A103-16; and idem, “Cuba in 
Africa in 1978: How Non-Aligned?’» ACR 
1978-1979, pp. A58-71. On the Soviets in 
(continued on page 58) 
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Somalia and Kenya are now offer- 
ing “facilities” to the United States. 
As will be seen, African states no 
longer see their interests in the 
broader communites envisaged in 
such notions as pan-Africanism, 
regional cooperation, and Third 
World solidarity. 


PAN-AFRICAN IDEALS and hopes 
have been among the principal 
casualties of the rise of the African 
state system. Mazrui notes that 
“pan-Africanism has had greater 
success as a liberating force than 
as an integrative quest’ (p. 78), 
and he usefully traces the roots of 
pan-Africanism to a shared black- 
ness, humiliation, and colonial 
domination. During the struggles 
for independence, that is, the 
common enemy represented by the 
colonial powers helped foster 
pan-Africanist doctrines of unity, 
Solidarity, and nonalignment. But 
none of the factors Mazrui lists now 
acts as a strong impediment to 
conflict; he fairly points out that 
even in the early independence 
period, pan-African ideas led 
President Kwame Nkrumah of 
Ghana to encourage subversion 
against other African states (p. 53). 
The unifying threat of the colonial 
enemy is rapidly receding into the 
background, especially with the 
collapse of white domination in An- 
gola, Mozambique, Guinea-Bissau, 
and now in Zimbabwe. After Zim- 
babwe, the only remaining com- 


Africa, see Problems of Communism 
(Washington, DC), January-February 1978. 
For general discussions of the 
internationalization of African conflicts, see 
James Mayall, ‘Africa in the International 
System: The Great Powers in Search of a 
Perspective,’ Government and Opposition 
(London), Summer 1979, pp. 349-72; and 
Raymond W. Copson, ‘‘African International 
Politics: Underdevelopment and Conflict in 
the Seventies,” Orbis (Philadelphia, PA), 
Spring 1978, pp. 227-45. On the role of the 
East Germans in Africa, see Z. Cervenka and 
Mario R. Dedrichs, “The Two Germanies in 
Africa,” ACR 1978-1979, pp. A92-107. 


mon enemy is South Africa—which 
may encourage partial African 
unity on liberation issues but will 
not mitigate trends toward conflict 
elsewhere on the continent. 

After independence,. pan-Afri- 
canist hopes declined, and doc- 
trines of ‘‘neocolonialism’’ demon- 
Strated little unifying potential. For 
example, Nyerere, like Nkrumah a 
leading pan-Africanist, observed in 
1967 that “as each of us develops 
his own state, we raise more and 
more barriers between ourselves’”’ 
and that “‘it is not impossible to 
achieve African unity through na- 
tionalism ... [but] it is difficult” 
(cited in Anglin and Shaw, p. 174). 
Nyerere’s key role in the collapse 
of the EAC underlined the truth of 
his earlier statement. 

The OAU, the principal incarna- 
tion of pan-Africanist ideals and 
hopes, has failed miserably. 
Zdenek Cervenka, in his book The 
Unfinished Quest and in his chap- 
ters in both the Africa Contempo- 
rary Records under review, per- 
forms a useful if not particularly 
exciting autopsy. He concludes 
that “so far the priority of national 
interests over those of Africa as a 
whole has been the main African 
weakness both in the relations be- 
tween African States and in their 
relations with the industrialized 
countries” (p. 190). 

In his introduction to Cervenka’s 
book, a leading African journalist, 
Raph Uwechue, observes that Afri- 
can leaders have settled for a su- 
perficial unity and that, as a result, 
“the list of the OAU’s achievements 
is much shorter than its failures” 
(p. x). After noting the OAU’s dis- 
mal failures with regard to in- 
terstate and intrastate disputes, 
collective security, economic coop- 
eration, and organizational reform 
(Cervenka dissects all these fail- 
ures in the succeeding chapters), 
Uwechue proclaims that “it is thus 
increasingly obvious that if the 
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OAU is to survive as a truly conti- 
nental organization, it has to ac- 
commodate the concept of a politi- 
co-economic union somewhat 
along the lines advocated by 
Kwame Nkrumah” (p. xii). Illusions 


do indeed die slowly! Nkrumah’s | 


dream is much less likely to suc- 
ceed now than it was even in 1963. 

Attempts at regional cooperation, 
despite much showy effort, have 
likewise come to little—a point on 
which the authors here reviewed 
are in substantial agreement. As 
Reginald Green observes, ‘‘the late 
1970’s have not been a happy 
period for regionalism in Africa’ 
(ACR 1978-1979, p. A40). In a 
rather pedestrian chapter in The 
Politics of Africa, John Clark simi- 
larly argues that ‘‘despite the 
growing number of organizational 
efforts ... African IGOs [inter- 
governmental organizations] seem 
to have made little progress in 
solving the economic, social and 
political problems confronting Afri- 
can states” (p. 319). He points to a 
vicious cycle of weak support from 
member states, weak results, col- 
lapse, possible reformulation, and 
SO on. 

Green attributes the weakness of 
regional cooperation primarily to a 
fragility of trust. In a lucid, subtle, 
and well-organized piece in the 
1977-1978 volume of Africa Con- 
temporary Record, he notes that in 
the EAC, despite previous tensions, 
“the final breakup came suddenly, 
brutally, and in a manner mini- 
mizing what could be salvaged, 
maximizing dislocations, creating 
lasting bitterness and exacerbating 
problems of sorting out former 
Community assets, liabilities and 
institutions” (p. A125). He stresses 
both economic and political factors 
in the breakup and notes the mis- 
calculation of interests and rewards 
on the part of the leaders of Kenya 
and Tanzania. The EAC, he pre- 


dicts, ‘‘will not rise from its ashes | 


like the phoenix in the foreseeable 
future” (p. A134). 

Anglin and Shaw devote a good 
deal of attention to Zambia’s efforts 
to disengage itself from the white- 
controlled economic structure of 
Southern Africa (see Chap. 6). One 
of their major conclusions is that 
“nationalism reinforces the drive 
for disengagement, but inhibits en- 
thusiasm for integration” (p. 174). 
For example, Zambia had but weak 
ties with the EAC and was ambiva- 
lent about strengthening even 
those. Clearly, the primary consid- 
eration was the state’s own inter- 
ests, not those of some broader Af- 
rican community, even a regional 
community. Recent efforts at re- 
gional cooperation announced by 
several Southern African states in 
the wake of Zimbabwe's indepen- 
dence may prove more fruitful. 


AFRICAN SOLIDARITY with other 
Third World states has yielded re- 
| sults generally as meager as those 
| achieved by pan-Africanism. A 
crucial aspect of this question is 
Afro-Arab solidarity, once much 
heralded. Mazrui points out that 
“the developing countries generally 
have a good case against the oil- 
producers” (p. 148). Africa, in par- 
ticular, has given political support 
to the Arabs but has received very 
little economic help in return; most 
Arab aid has gone to other Muslim 
states. For Mazrui, ‘‘the critical 
question for the future is whether 
the Arabs will also become true 
partners in development” (p. 131). 
At minimum, he asserts, there 
should be a two-tier pricing system 
for oil—not just for African states, 
but for all Third World states. 
Mazrui also warns about ‘‘the seri- 
ous risk of Arab paternalism to- 
wards black Africa’ and ‘‘the pos- 
sibility of Arab neo-colonialism” 
(p. 153). To date, the Arab states 
show little inclination to join with 
black Africa in a true partnership.* 
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Africa’s struggle for a new inter- 
national economic order has been 
even less rewarding. Mazrui main- 
tains that the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) has been a “failure in 
practical terms, but important in a 
pioneering sense” (p. 212). Anglin 
and Shaw describe Zambia’s active 
participation in a wide range of 
NIEO efforts, especially in the In- 
tergovernmental Council of Copper 
Exporting Countries. Such efforts 


‘have been “for Zambia, particularly 


unrewarding .... Zambia has so 
far reaped few immediate benefits 
from Third World collaboration; the 
diversity of interests within the de- 
veloping world has been too great, 
the agenda too long, and the 
changes too distant” (p. 29). 

The Lomé Convention, a five- 
year treaty first signed in February 
1975 and intended to strengthen 
economic cooperation between the 
European Economic Community 
(EEC) and 46 developing nations of 
Africa, the Caribbean, and the 
Pacific, has proved to be one fruit- 
ful joint effort. In a perceptive and 
subtle piece in The Politics of Af- 
rica, James Mayall carefully de- 
scribes how the African states de- 
veloped a common negotiating 
Stand and agreed on a common 
front on Lomé. Such agreement 
was possible, he argues, only be- 


3See Victor T. LeVine and Timothy W. Luke, 
The Arab-African Connection: Political and 
Economic Realities, Boulder, CO, Westview 
Press, 1979. 

4See Carl G. Rosberg and Thomas M. 
Callaghy, Eds., Socialism in Sub-Saharan 
Africa: A New Assessment, Berkeley, CA, 
University of California, Institute of 
International Studies, 1979; and Ali A. 
Mazrui’s essay in the present issue of 
Problems of Communism. 

5On the recent moves by Mozambique, see 
Allen Isaacman and Barbara Isaacman, 
“Socialist Mozambique Woos Western Capital 
for Revival,” The Christian Science Monitor, 
(Boston, MA), Apr. 9, 1980. On Angolan 
interest in Western investment, see 
“U.S./Africa—Where the Twain Meet,” Africa 
News (Durham, NC), July 28, 1980, pp. 2, 11. 
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cause of an intriguing conjuncture 
of circumstances and interests: an 
earlier ideological debate over 
cooperation and dependence had 
helped to shape a coherent African 
position, the Francophone states 
perceived that their position vis-a- 
vis the EEC was weakening and 
that they should search for broader 
African support, and Nigeria, a 
powerful regional actor, was com- 
mitted to gaining concessions from 
the EEC. Although Lomé has de- 
monstrated that African states can 
work together for common objec- 
tives, circumstances since it was 
first signed have not been condu- 
cive to continued overwhelming en- 
thusiasm for it. 

On the world scene, Africa is 
confronted with increasingly un- 
favorable economic trends. In his 
survey of 1978, Legum lists two 
such trends—rampant world infla- 
tion (especially higher oil prices), 
and rapidly accumulating problems 
with debt repayment and balance 
of payments. Since Africa is gener- 
ally dependent on the world econ- 
omy and has been unable to in- 
crease food production signifi- 
cantly, world inflation and debt re- 
payment mean that most African 
states have experienced little or 
even negative economic growth. 
New OPEC oil price increases in 
1979-80 are making matters worse. 

If, as Mazrui avers, “the interna- 
tional economic system will remain 
rigid but not unchallenged’’ 
(p. 293), then what can African 
states do? What strategies have 
they adopted? What strategies can 
they adopt? 

African attempts at socialism 
have left a bleak record.* Tanzania 
and Guinea, the two countries that 
have not abandoned early attempts 
at socialism, are in serious diffi- 
culty economically. Mozambique 
has just announced a major open- 
ing to the international capitalist 
economy.° 
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Does the bleak record of African 
socialism leave the African states 
completely at the mercy of interna- 
tional economic forces? Not at all. 
As Mayall states in The Politics of 
Africa, “it is simply not true that Af- 
rican states have no power to re- 
orient their economies ...”’ 
(p. 311). Within limits, African 
States generally have some room 
for maneuver. 

Most African states have chosen 
a state-centered approach—com- 
monly called “‘state capitalism.” 
Zambia is a classic case in point, of 
particular interest because it com- 
bines the rhetoric of socialism with 
the substance of state capitalism. 
Anglin and Shaw, although ambi- 
valent about the nature of Zambia’s 
external linkages, do an admirable 
job of describing its ‘“‘reorganiza- 


tionalist’” strategy. In its approach 
to its economy, Zambia ‘has. been 
neither permissive nor resistant in 
an unequivocal way, but rather has 
adopted a pragmatic bargaining 
position” (p. 411). The state inter- 
acts with the internal and external 
environments primarily through 
economic regulation and the eco- 
nomic sector that has grown up 
around the state (the parastatal 
sector). The power of the state is 
thus reinforced, and the interests 
of those who control the state are 
furthered. State capitalism is not a 
full-fledged economic doctrine. 
Rather, it is a tendency, a thrust, 
full of contradictions and lim- 
itations. Its impact will most likely 
be modest but identifiable. 


THE OUTLOOK for Africa in the 
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decade of the 1980’s is by no 
means promising. For the foresee- 
able future, most of the African 
states will achieve little economic 
and social development. Intrastate 
and interstate conflicts will most 


likely continue to proliferate, and | 


non-African states will persist in 


playing crucial roles in some dis- | 


putes. Ideological differences be- 
tween African states will become 
more salient as the continental 
State system comes to maturity. Al- 
though past hopes and illusions 
will not soon fade from the rhetoric 
of African regimes, a fundamental 
Realpolitik will become more man- 
ifest in practice as older notions of 


Statecraft gain a new importance. | 


In the longer term, however, a 


greater realism may have salutary — 


effects. 
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THE HORN of Africa has been in a 
state of constant upheaval since 
Haile Selassie was deposed as Em- 
peror of Ethiopia in 1974. In addi- 
tion to tremendous internal 
change, each of the countries of 
the Horn — Ethiopia, Somalia, and 
Djibouti — has undergone realign- 
ment in its international position as 
well. During the quarter century 
before 1974, Haile Selassie’s Ethi- 
opian empire had received more 
aid from the United States than any 
other African country. Somalia, 
which signed a treaty of friendship 


and cooperation with Moscow in 
1974, was one of the Soviet 


Union's best friends in Africa. The. 


French Territory of the Afars and 
the Issas (TFAI) was a sleepy 
French colonial outpost. And the 
Eritrean insurgent groups fighting 
for independence from Ethiopia 
were racked by such internal dis- 
sension that they posed little threat 
to the stability of the empire. 

By 1977, all this had changed. 
Somalia had abrogated its friend- 
ship treaty with the USSR. The 
Ethiopian government, now in the 
hands of the Provisional Military 
Administrative Council, or Dergue, 
had expelled numerous US agen- 
cies from the country and had be- 
come a staunch ally of the Soviet 
Union. The TFAI became the inde- 
pendent Republic of Djibouti in 
June, and the new ministate’s 
long-term course remained a mat- 
ter of debate. Finally, amid the 
internal disarray in Ethiopia fol- 
lowing the ouster of the Emperor, 
the Eritrean liberation movement 
had taken control of 95 percent of 
the territory of Eritrea. 

This process of international 
realignment on the Horn culmi- 
nated in early 1978 with the defeat 
of the Somalis in Ethiopia’s Ogaden 
region. Though both Ethiopia and 
Somalia claimed an allegiance to 
Marxist rhetoric, if not principles, 
the ethnic Somalis living in Ethio- 
pia’s Ogaden region and repre- 
sented by the Western Somali Lib- 
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eration Front (WSLF) were at- 
tempting to make good their long- 
Standing claim that the Ogaden 
constituted an integral part of the 
Somali nation. The July— 
September 1977 military suc- 
cesses of the WSLF acting in con- 
junction with the Somali army had 
led to de facto Somali control of 
nearly one third of Ethiopia’s terri- 
tory. It took the combined efforts of 
the freshly equipped Ethiopian 
army and militia backed by Soviet 
and Cuban forces to drive the 
Somali forces from the Ogaden in 
March 1978. This put an end to 
the Soviet-Somali flirtation that had 
been an essentially uninterrupted 
part of politics on the Horn of Af- 
rica since the 1960's. 


THE RELEVANCE of this realign- 
ment and the strategic significance 
of the entire Horn area are dis- 
cussed in the volumes by Colin 
Legum and Bill Lee and by Tom 
Farer. In Conflict in the Horn of 
Africa and its sequel published two 
years later, Legum and Lee have 
done a very thorough job of dem- 
onstrating that both the United 
States and the USSR perceive that 
they have substantial national 
interests in the region. Farer, for 
his part, argues that the Horn area 
does not rank very highly on 


any rational list of geopolitical 
priorities... . It deserves a modest 
measure of Western attention and 
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resources, but nothing on the scale 
of Soviet involvement. (p. 161) 


Whatever one’s precise assess- 
ment of the strategic significance 
of the Horn, it is clear that the 
superpowers’ roles there continue 
to impose on the area styles, ideol- 
ogies, and weaponries very differ- 
ent from those that would be pres- 
ent in the absence of superpower 
involvement. The superimposition 
of Soviet Marxist ideology, in par- 
ticular, deserves more detailed in- 
vestigation. 

For our purposes, two major 
themes emerge from the five books 
under consideration here. The two 
converge at more than one point. 
The first is that some of the Marxist 
ideology, modes, and means in- 
jected into the Horn by the Soviet 
Union and Cuba are at odds with 
more indigenous modes of thought 
and behavior. The second theme 
concerns the gap between the 
rhetoric and the reality of the so- 
called Marxist regimes and move- 
ments that have emerged on the 
Horn over the last decade, espe- 
cially as they have tried to cope 
with the problems of nationalism 
and subnationalism in the region. 

Of course, the perspectives of 
the authors differ. Colin Legum, 
who edits the widely respected Af- 
rica Contemporary Record, and Bill 
Lee, who serves as editor of the 
Jordan Times (Amman), for the 
most part provide factual and 
well-documented recapitulations of 
the events on the Horn which have 
drawn attention to these themes. 
Tom Farer, who teaches interna- 
tional law at Rutgers University and 
is Vice President of the Inter- 
American Commission on Human 
Rights of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, takes a less chrono- 
logical, more issue-oriented ap- 
proach. The last two books re- 
viewed are more ideological in na- 
ture. John Markakis and Nega 


Ayele have written an indictment of 
Ethiopia’s rulers, past and present. 
(Ayele was Summarily executed in 
Ethiopia in 1977, before the book 
appeared in print.) Raul Valdés 
Vivé, a member of the Secretariat 
of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Cuba, on the 
other hand, provides an un- 
abashed defense of everything that 
has taken place in Ethiopia since 
1974. Valdés is in charge of foreign 
affairs for his party, but his lack of 
knowledge of Ethiopian history, his 
attempts at crude psychohistory, 
and the simple clichés and general- 
izations that permeate his book 
leave many of his judgments open 
to serious question. 


THE RAMIFICATIONS of nation- 
alism and subnationalism on the 
Horn dominate any discussion of 
the mix of imported and indigenous 
elements in the Marxism of the re- 
gion. Legum, Lee, and Farer cite 
numerous examples of the Soviet 
and Cuban tendency to underesti- 
mate the complex and seemingly 
incompatible nationalistic leanings 
of the Marxist movements in 
Ethiopia, Somalia, and Eritrea. The 
Soviets especially have followed a 
general course of action based on 
the notion that a measure of 
“socialist brotherhood” existed that 
could help overcome essential na- 
tional differences. In 1977, for 
example, when Moscow wanted 
and believed it could have both 
Somalia and Ethiopia as allies, the 
Soviets encouraged Fidel Castro to 
attempt to negotiate a ‘‘socialist 
federation” between Addis Ababa 
and Mogadishu. Moscow even en- 
visioned the expansion of this fed- 
eration to include the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen 
(PDRY) and Djibouti. In light of the 
Soviet Union’s own internal subna- 
tional tensions and concrete his- 
torical factors militating against 
Somali-Ethiopian cooperation, the 
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“solution” proposed by the Soviets 
was viewed as naive by outside ob- 
servers and well-nigh insulting by 
the Soviet Union’s erstwhile allies 
in Somalia. President Mohamed 
Siad Barre, feeling betrayed by 
Cuba and the Soviet Union, broke 
diplomatic relations with both 
countries later in the year. 

Similar Soviet-Cuban attempts 
were made to bring together the 
Ethiopian government and the Eri- 
trean rebel/revolutionaries. How- 
ever, aS Legum and Lee state in 
The Horn of Africa in Continuing 
Crisis: 


Prospects for ... a Federation of 
Marxist-Leninist Ethiopian and 
Eritrean States faded away against 
the intractability of centuries-old 
irreconcilable nationalisms. Ex- 
pectations that the ‘Marxist’ 
Dergue and the “Marxist” Eritrean 
fronts might “resolve their con- 
tradictions” in the name of Marx- 
ism alone were shattered as the 
Dergue set out to liquidate all those 
whom the Eritrean leaders re- 
garded as the true Ethiopian Marx- 
ists. (p. xi) 


Here, as in Ethiopia’s conflict with 
Somalia, the USSR has ultimately 
thrown its weight behind Addis 
Ababa; in the process it has nearly 
abandoned an old ally which can 
credibly claim to be more authenti- 
cally Marxist than the Soviets’ new 
friends in the Dergue. 

The fact is that the Soviets have 
gotten bogged down in a quagmire 
in Eritrea just as they seem to have 
done more recently on the other 
side of the Arabian Peninsula, in 
Afghanistan. Unless they can pro- |: 
duce some form of peaceful solu- | 
tion to the Ethiopian-Eritrean con- 
flict — which seems unlikely in 
mid-1980—they will find them- 
selves in a no-win situation. They 
have made a tremendous commit- 
ment to the Ethiopian regime and 


have lost their excellent naval 
facilities at Berbera, Somalia, as a 
result. Yet the military forces of 
Dergue Chairman Mengistu Haile- 
Mariam cannot defeat the sophisti- 
cated and dedicated guerrillas of 
the Eritrean liberation movement. 
Mengistu may have to destroy 
Eritrea to save it, and Fidel Castro, 
whose forces played a critical role 
in driving the Somalis from the 
Ogaden in 1978, has already indi- 
cated he will not allow Cuban 
forces to attack the Eritreans. An 
Ethiopia with only tenuous control 
of Eritrean towns and seaports is 
not the prize the Soviets had en- 
visioned when they began to favor 
Ethiopia over Somalia. The under- 
lying truth, which the Soviets may 
only now be learning, is that on the 
Horn of Africa at least, questions of 
nationalism, subnationalism, and 
colonialism cannot be resolved on 
the basis of proletarian inter- 
nationalism. 


THE SECOND major issue with 
which we are concerned—i.e., the 
actual nature of the various 
‘‘Marxist’’ movements on the 
Horn—goes a long way toward ex- 
plaining why this is so. The central 
question is: When we dig beneath 
the rhetoric of the various com- 
peting ‘‘Marxists’’ on the Horn, 
what elements of Marxist-Leninist 
reality do we find? The volumes by 
Markakis and Ayele and by Legum 
and Lee are the most helpful in ad- 
dressing this question, although 
they devote far less space to ana- 
lyzing the nature of the Somali re- 
gime than they do to that of 
Ethiopia. 

Somali President Siad Barre has 
been described as ‘a nationalist 
first, a Muslim second, and a 
Marxist third.’”’' Legum and Lee 


'David Lamb, ‘Russ Isolated in a Somalia 
They Helped to Develop,"’ Los Angeles Times 
(Los Angeles, CA), Oct. 3, 1977, p. 6. 
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characterized him in their 1977 
volume as ‘‘a man of old-fashioned 
virtues and a staunch Muslim,” 
who “‘had become ‘converted’ to 
Marxism because of his disillu- 
sionment with the West, mainly 
over its ‘hostility’ to Somalia’s na- 
tional aspirations” (p. 32). Today, 
with the Soviets gone, the Siad Barre 
regime can be portrayed more ac- 
curately as African socialist than as 
Marxist-Leninist. 

The Ethiopian situation is far 
more complex. With the exception 
of Raul Valdés Vivd, all of the au- 
thors whose work is represented 
here raise serious questions as to 
the Marxist content of the Mengistu 
regime, and even Valdés lends in- 
advertent support to the others by 
the title he chooses for his second 
chapter, ‘‘A Revolution Seeking Its 
Ideology.” 

Briefly, the arguments which can 
be used to demonstrate that the 
Dergue regime is not Marxist-Len- 
inist are four in number. First, the 
Ethiopian revolution, unlike the Oc- 
tober Revolution of 1917 in Russia, 
has been conducted without the 
presence of any sort of political 
vanguard party. Second, while the 
Dergue has invoked the use of 
Marxist rhetoric to justify develop- 
ments in Ethiopia and while Men- 
gistu has found it convenient to use 
Marxist slogans in his attempts to 
consolidate state power, the 
Dergue in fact has little under- 
Standing of Marxism-Leninism 
either in theory or in practice. Third, 
the Dergue is a military council 
(the literal translation of the 
Amharic word is ‘‘committee’’) and 
has injected into the Ethiopian 
revolution an overt military flavor 
that was absent in Russia in 1917 
and that has made nationalism 
rather than internationalism a 
main focal point of the revolution 
(“Ethiopia First” was the Dergue’s 
rallying cry.) Finally, although the 
Dergue has created selected mass 
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organizations of the sort which 
normally accompany a Communist 
revolution, it does not have the 
firm ideological grip required to 
control them. Democratic cen- 
tralism is not even close to being 
operative in Ethiopia today. 

Markakis and Ayele maintain, in 
the harshest terms used by any of 
our authors, that Ethiopia has 
undergone radical changes, but 
not a Marxist restructuring of soci- 
ety. Mass organizations such as 
peasant committees and urban as- 
sociations function with virtually no 
cadres and lack any real sub- 
stance. And the descriptions pro- 
vided by these authors of the 
Dergue’s hostility and ultimate rep- 
ression of Ethiopia’s labor move- 
ment (pp. 142-45), recruitment of 
the cities’ “lumpen population” to 
control the urban associations 
(p. 151), and terror campaign 
waged against rival political groups, 
particularly the Ethiopian People’s 
Revolutionary Party (pp. 162-64), 
make the reader wonder whether 
the process of change taking place 
in Ethiopia is based on the princi- 
ples of Marxism-Leninism or of na- 
tional socialism. 


TO FIND THE political movement 
on the Horn that most closely ap- 
proximates the Marxist-Leninist 
model, one would have to look to- 
ward the Eritrean liberation move- 
ment, particularly the Eritrean 
People’s Liberation Front (EPLF). 
The EPLF is an efficient, well- 
disciplined political movement 
struggling not only for indepen- 
dence from Ethiopia, but for a basic 
social redefinition of Eritrean soci- 
ety. It is run on the basis of demo- 
cratic centralism, stresses the con- 
cept of a national democratic rev- 
olution, and has been charac- 
terized by Gérard Chaliand, a 
leading student of Third World 
Marxism, as ‘“‘by far the most im- 
pressive revolutionary movement 
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produced in Africa in the last two 
decades.”’? 

Although the EPLF does seem to 
approximate other Marxist move- 
ments in their earlier stages, as of 
this writing it continues to consider 
itself a liberation movement rather 
than a Marxist party, and has no 
particular ideological or tactical al- 
legiance either to the Soviets or to 
the Chinese. Still, it is quite aware 
of the need for and committed to 
the idea of a Leninist-style van- 
guard party. Unlike the Dergue, it 
promotes the proletariat as the 
“vanguard of the revolution,’ even 
though only 20 percent of the Eri- 
trean population is urban. 

In addition, the EPLF empha- 
sizes the importance of the partici- 
pation of large numbers of Eri- 
treans in the expanding political 
process and has created a network 
of mass organizations to this end. 
EPLF mass organizations—of 
workers, peasants, women, stu- 
dents, and young people — are 
permitted to play a far more signifi- 
cant role in the mobilization and 


2 Gérard Chaliand, ‘‘The Horn of Africa’s 
Dilemma,” Foreign Policy (Washington, DC), 
Spring 1978, p. 126. 


socialization processes taking 
place throughout Eritrea than the 
Dergue’s equivalent organizations 
play in the rest of Ethiopia. The 
growing emphasis on health care, 
education, and the role of women 
in Eritrean society all attest to ex- 
panded political participation. 

In effect, the theory and reality of 
the Eritrean blend of Marxism and 
nationalism appear to be far more 
consistent than the theory and 
practice propagated by the Dergue. 
While Ethiopia’s Mengistu has at- 
tempted since the late 1970's to 
crudely fit Marxist ideology to Ethi- 
Opian realities, the EPLF has had a 
decade in which to develop practi- 
cal programs based upon a much 
more systematic commitment to 
socialist doctrine. 


IN LIGHT OF the tremendous 
number of conflicting forces, both 
domestic and foreign, at work on 
the Horn of Africa, what can be ex- 
pected there in the future? In Ethi- 
opia, Mengistu has consolidated a 
considerable amount of power in 
his own hands. He is moving to- 
ward the establishment of an 
Ethiopian political party, but it re- 
mains to be seen how independent 
of the military such a party will be. 


The Soviet Union seems pre- 
pared to remain in Ethiopia for 
some time, and is now building 
naval facilities on the Dahlak Is- 
lands, just off Massawa. To counter 
the expanding Soviet presence in 
the region, the United States and 
Somalia have discussed the possi- 
bility of America’s obtaining access 
to Somali air and naval facilities at 
Berbera in return for arms ship- 
ments to be used for defensive 
purposes by the Somali military. It 
is too early to tell what effect all of 
these developments will have on 
the continuing struggle between 
Ethiopia and Somalia in the Oga- 
den. But however the situation de- 
velops in the south, it is already 
clear that the Eritreans are not 
willing to accept the political- 
geographical status quo in the 
north and will continue to be a 
major thorn in Mengistu’s side. 

With many questions unanswer- 
able at the present time, one can 
only be certain that the future of 
Marxism on the Horn will remain 
inexorably tied to the unfolding 
drama of national development and 
international realignment taking 
place in the region. Whether the 
drama brings stability or instability 
remains to be seen. 
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LATIN AMERICA is frequently de- 
scribed as an immobile society 
controlled by a few oligarchs who 
manage to contain the forces of 
socioeconomic change. How the 
oligarchs are presumed to have 
accomplished this feat has been 
the subject of considerable specu- 
lation, but there is little question 
that the theory is supported by two 
observable Latin American social 
traits: the deep-seated, almost 
fatalistic sense of social accommo- 
dation prevalent in Latin America, 
and the easy proclivity of potential 
counterelites to give up their ideals 
in exchange for assimilation into 
the establishment. Indeed, the at- 
traction of power and prestige, par- 


ticularly through appointment in 
government, has historically 
thwarted even the noblest revolu- 
tionary élan. Whatever the explana- 
tion, the end result remains margi- 
nal social change as the prevailing 
norm. 

Yet the forces of the status quo 
have not gone unchallenged. On 
the contrary, Latin American politi- 
cal life, with its history of multiplic- 
ity, has never been short of rebels. 
To be sure, revolutionary change, 
while extolled everywhere, has 
taken place only in Cuba. Even so, 
the presence of social protesters 
has prodded traditional elites to 
make adjustments to hasten eco- 
nomie and sotial development. 
Today, industrialization, modern 
labor legislation, new social welfare 
programs, and greater educational 
opportunities are striking realities, 
particularly in the more developed 
nations of the region—Argentina, 
Venezuela, Chile, Mexico, and 
Brazil. These advances have 
brought some innovation and mo- 
dernity to Latin American society. 
Still, much of the region’s political 
life is as troubled as before, as 
events in Nicaragua, Grenada, and 
El Salvador clearly demonstrate. 
Indeed, it is largely in response to 
the challenge of such destabilizing 
forces that military-dominated au- 
thoritarian government remains 
prevalent throughout Latin 
America. 


MOST POLITICAL systems in Latin 
America today are subject to direct 
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military domination. In a few oth- 
ers, there is indirect military rule, 
in which the military restricts the 
freedom of action of what is osten- 
sibly a civilian government. Only 
four or five political systems can be 
broadly classified as “democratic.” 
Almost gone, however, is the old- 
style caudillo. Now, the armed 
forces characteristically seize 
power as an institution, committed 
to what Brian Loveman and 
Thomas Davies call the “politics of 
antipolitics.”” The result has often 
been highly nationalistic, authori- 
tarian military regimes, whose poli- 
cies stress protection of national 
interests and emancipation of na- 
tional economies over traditional 
military concerns and lip service to 
democratic values. Such regimes, 
in fact, represent the basic config- 
uration of militarism in contempo- 
rary Latin America. 

Accordingly, the term “antipoli- 
tics” is used to describe the belief, 
widely held among the Latin Amer- 
ican military, that modernization 
can be achieved only through a 
depolitization of politics. As before, 
the new variants of military gov- 
ernment—ranging from progressive 
to regressive in orientation — take 
power to ensure the future of na- 
tional policies and programs. Now, 
however, they are openly disdainful 
of what they see as corrupt and 
inept civilian politics, which they 
hold responsible for Latin 
America's instability, poverty, and 
economic backwardness. They in- 
stead advocate an indefinite transi- 
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tional period of military rule to re- 
orient values and power relation- 
ships on the basis of a technocratic 
ideology abhorred by liberals and 
Marxists alike. The liberals are 
quite naturally disturbed by this 
ideology’s implications for property 
rights and traditional civil liberties, 
and the Marxists reject it outright 
because it attempts to make peo- 
ple believe that social and political 
problems can be reduced to purely 
technical and administrative ones, 
and thus ignores the fundamental 
issue of class conflict. 

Since most Latin American 
polities are so highly fragmented, 
the military’s disciplined, hierar- 
chical structure and near- 
monopoly over the means of coer- 
cion provide a solidarity and power 
generally sufficient to impose its 
will. The problem is, of course, that 
the exercise of political power is 
more difficult than its seizure. And 
when basic problems are not re- 
solved, the military must once 
again turn to traditional political 
“actors” for support. As they do so, 
military rule comes to resemble the 
civillan regime that was originally 
deposed. In some instances, a de- 
gree of social justice and 
socioeconomic progress is 
achieved—but inevitably the result 
is a debilitated belief in democracy. 
Thus, the search for alternatives 
continues. 


UNTIL RECENT times, the diverse 
political movements spawned by 
Marxist thought were the most 
prominent proponents of change in 
Latin America. However, radical 
nationalism is now judged — im- 
plicitly in the varied primary and in- 
terpretive documents found in the 
Aguilar reader—as ideologically 
the most promising instrument for 
achieving a new Latin American 
social order. True, the radical 
nationalists espouse a revolutionary 
rhetoric that differs only slightly 


from that of Marxist groups, but it 
is precisely their advocacy and ac- 
tive promotion of revolution ‘“‘here 
and now’”’ that truly set them apart 
from the more staid forces within 
the revolutionary movement. This 
difference has major practical 
ramifications. Even though the offi- 
cial Soviet-line Marxist parties have 
at times supported guerrilla move- 
ments, most radical leftists want 
nothing to do with parties whose 
overall strategy—to fit comfortably 
into the existing national political 
systems—they view as a betrayal 
of revolutionary principles. As a re- 
Sult, today more than ever the tra- 
ditional Marxist movement in Latin 
America lacks the capability of 
capturing political power, either 
extralegally or through established 
political procedures—the experi- 
ence of Salvador Allende’s Chile 
notwithstanding. 

Often driven by frustration, many 
nationalist groups in Latin America 
have resorted to radical alternatives 
— particularly rural and urban 
guerrilla warfare. However, this 
kind of revolutionary activism has 
not flourished. Cuba is the one true 
“success Story’ of revolutionary 
dynamics. Nicaragua offers an un- 
certain example. It will not be able 
to count upon the unconditional 
Support of the Soviet Union, be- 
cause neither the Soviets nor Latin 
American Communist party leaders 
have ever shown much enthusiasm 
for the risks attendant on another 
Castro-like revolution. Nicaragua’s 
revolutionary future is therefore still 
in doubt. El Salvador likewise faces 
an uncertain future; only time will 
tell whether current developments 
in that country favor the success of 
revolution. Isolated groups in 
Guatemala, Mexico, Colombia, and 
Argentina can on occasion stun 
with a spectacular assassination or 
kidnapping. But these are largely 
acts of desperation and symbols of 
social protest whose practical ef- 
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fects are nugatory. 


PARADOXICALLY, the one Latin 
American country historically most 
closely identified with both militar- 
ism and leftist insurrection — Ven- 
ezuela—is today the southern con- 
tinent’s showcase of electoral de- 
mocracy. The reasons for this 
seeming anomaly are only partly 
explored by the authors in the book 
edited by Robert D. Bond, who 
focus fundamentally on Ven- 
ezuelan foreign policy goals and 
actions. Nevertheless, the point is 
made that democracy took root in 
Venezuela only after civilian lead- 
ers realized that the nation’s long 
tradition of harsh military rule 
stemmed directly from uncon- 
trolled political conflict. They 
learned, in short, that ideological 
and programmatic intransigence 
must give way to the key demo- 
cratic values of “compromise, con- 
ciliation, and negotiation” if they 
were to prove themselves capable 
of managing national affairs. Only 
then could democracy permanently 
displace military interventionism. 

During the 1960’s, Venezuela’s 
fledgling democracy became the 
target of guerrilla warfare and other 
insurrectionary strategies from the 
radical Left. But the radical Left's 
actions had the unintended effect 
of consolidating rather than de- 
Stroying the new political order, for 
the dominant political forces— 
including the military—came to 
view democracy as the only alter- 
native to social disintegration. 
Since 1958, Venezuelan democ- 
racy not only has survived but has 
also succeeded in establishing 
strong political institutions that en- 
dure even when the political lead- 
ership of the country passes from 
one party and one generation to 
another. In a word, Venezuela has 
apparently /nstitutionalized its 
democratic political ideology and 
procedures. 


Underlying these achievements, 
and really at the core of Ven- 
ezuela’s national life, is the fact of 
material abundance. Without oil 
wealth, little progress may have 
been possible. This is not to say 
that prosperity is always accom- 
panied by democracy. It just helps. 
Even so, no other single factor bet- 
ter accounts for the verdure of 
Venezuelan democracy amid the 
parched political landscape of 
Latin American military authoritar- 
ianism. Now well beyond mere sur- 
vival, Venezuelan democracy faces 
a new challenge: that of using the 
country’s vast oil income to build 
for the future amid unrelenting 
clamors from the people for greater 

social and economic opportunities 
-and more direct benefits now. 

In truth, the flood of petrodollars 
has not been entirely a blessing. 
Venezuela has chosen a develop- 
ment strategy that relies heavily on 
using a preponderate share of its 
petroleum revenues to build a di- 
versified agricultural and industrial 
base for the future. But whether 
the policy can be sustained is still 
uncertain. Easy abundance almost 
inevitably engenders squandering, 
inequities, and social injustices. 
Moreover, furnished with the dem- 
ocratic franchise, the Venezuelan 
people have quite expectedly made 
new demands on their rich gov- 
ernment. As elsewhere, planning 
for development by democratic 
rules is intrinsically more cumber- 
some than authoritarianism, mainly 
because force must yield to per- 
suasion, incentives, and other reg- 
ulatory instruments essentially 
democratic in character. 

Finally, such difficulties are 
compounded by the fact that Ven- 
ezuela’s major political parties pro- 
fess democratic socialism, which 
ideologically commits them to pur- 
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sue policies designed to. redis- 
tribute national income as a moral 
imperative. The state is therefore 
seen as the agent of both moderni- 
zation and equality. However, the 
difficulty with the notion of reliance 
on the state for national develop- 
ment and the attainment of a more 
just society through democracy is 
that it presupposes that the masses 
will not only share these goals but 
also put them ahead of their own 
individual needs and desires. And 
there is little in the nature of de- 
mocracy to encourage a voluntary 
suppression of individual gain, for 
democracy is essentially the politics 
of competitive choice. After all, for 
political survival, even the best- 
intentioned democratic government 
must cater to specific constituen- 
cies whose preferences are more 
likely to place means above ends or 
the immediately useful over the ul- 
timate good. 


OBVIOUSLY, the mass publics in 
Venezuela can bring great influ- 
ence to bear on ultimate decisions 
of public policy. But what about the 
masses in other Latin American 
countries? Are they, as commonly 
depicted, merely powerless and 
passive victims, manipulated by 
the elites in support of the elites’ 
own initiatives and interests? Do 
they exercise any meaningful 
political participation, enough to 
justify consideration as a credible 
political force? 

These questions are extensively 
examined by an interdisciplinary 
group of analysts in the two vol- 
umes on political participation in 
Latin America, edited by John A. 
Booth and Mitchell A. Seligson. To 
provide a common focus, the 
editors begin by defining political 
participation as ‘‘behavior in- 
fluencing or attempting to influ- 


ence the distribution of public 
goods” (Vol. 1, p. 6). The empiri- 
cally sophisticated studies that fol- 
low generally conclude that Latin 
America’s mass publics do genu- 
inely influence political outcomes 
when—and this is the crucial point 
—the issue involves the protection 
or advancement of purely im- 
mediate interests. Otherwise, the 
masses’ influence is practically nil. | 
In other words, beyond the local 
level, the masses exert little effec- 
tive political power. As Richard 
Newbold Adams aptly puts it: 


Certainly in looking at these Latin 
American cases, what strikes one 
is not so much the degree to which 
individuals have other ways of par- 
ticipating, but rather the degree to 
which they are subject to decisions 
premolded by others. (Vol. 2, 
pil) 


FORM HEVPRESENT,, thenaut 
should be expected that Latin 
America’s traditional elites will in 
general continue to calm social un- 
rest through adroit combinations of 
palliatives and force. Military dic- 
tatorships will most likely alternate 
with democratic governments in 
which a military element is promi- 
nent. Fragmentation of the body 
politic, ideological polarization, and 
even open political violence will 
probably endure. Moreover, the 
ambiguities and contradictions that 
grow naturally out of societal ten- 
sions will inevitably bring forth new 
political forces dedicated to what 
they see as their countries’ de- 
velopment and liberation. Nicara- 
gua is a case in point. But it is not 
altogether certain that these new 
forces will be any more successful 
in dealing with the countless prob- 
lems that have long bedeviled this 
truly perplexing region. 
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on Communist Totalitarianism 


By Werner Cohn 
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Castle—My Life as a Dissenter. 
Translated by Michael Scammell. 
New York, NY, The Viking Press, 
1979. 


JOHN B. DUNLOP. The New 
Russian Revolutionaries. Belmont, 
MA, Nordland Publishing 
Company, 1976. 


IVAN VOLGYES, Ed. Social 
Deviance in Eastern Europe. 
Boulder, CO, Westview Press, 
1978. 


Dissent in Poland: Reports and 
Documents in Translation, 
December 1975-July 1977. 
London, Association of Polish 
Students and Graduates in Exile, 
1977. 


GERSON S. SHER. Praxis: Marxist 
Criticism and Dissent in Socialist 
Yugoslavia. Bloomington, IN, 
Indiana University Press, 1977. 


PETER R. MOODY. Opposition and 
Dissent in Contemporary China. 
Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution 
Press, 1977. 


AMY AUERBACHER WILSON et al., 
Eds. Deviance and Social Control 
in Chinese Society. New York, NY, 
Praeger Publishers, 1977. 


THE TITLES of these books speak 
of deviance, of dissent, of opposi- 
tion. The books do indeed deal 
with such themes, but their com- 
mon subject is, more broadly, 


communism in power. It is from 
this larger perspective that | would 
like to assess them. 

There is of course a considerable 
background to studies of Com- 
munist and other totalitarian re- 
gimes. No reader of this journal 
can be unaware of the extraordi- 
nary group of thinkers and scholars 
— Hannah Arendt, Merle Fainsod, 
Leonard Schapiro, Robert Con- 
quest, Karl Dietrich Bracher, Lesz- 
ek Kolakowski, and others as well 
as their various coworkers and 
students—to whom we owe so 
much insight into the nature of the 
Soviet Union and its Nazi con- 
gener. There are signs, alas, that 
the golden age of scholarship 
created and inspired by this group 
is coming to an end. But their 
achievement—a small part of 
which | shall attempt to sketch 
presently—is durably with us. 

The situation is different in Asian 
Studies. It is surely not unduly in- 
vidious to observe that the vo- 
luminous Western scholarship on 
Chinese communism has not as yet 
Produced a comparably illuminat- 
ing body of literature. This differ- 
ence is not a reflection on any one 
sinologist. It is perhaps related to 
certain advantages enjoyed by 
Arendt and the others but not 
available to Asianists: both German 
and Russian are Indo-European 
languages, accessible without too 
much difficulty to speakers of Eng- 
lish or French; the ethnic, religious, 
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and cultural ties that bind the West 
to Germany and Russia are par- 
ticularly strong in the case of these 
mostly European-born scholars of 
totalitarianism; and the generation 
to which these scholars belong suf- 
fered through war and through 
persecution by the European to- 
talitarian regimes (indeed, many of 
these men and women were them- 
selves victims of war and persecu- 
tion). It can readily be seen that 
none of these conditions holds for 
Western scholars working with 
Chinese materials. 

| begin this essay by evoking the 
contribution of Arendt and the 
others because it seems to me that 
their work contains not only spe- 
cific information about totalitarian 
regimes—information, after all, 
can get quickly dated—but also 
important advice on how to ask 
meaningful research questions 
when confronted with phenomena 
that appear to be totalitarian. Some 
of this body of methodological ad- 
vice can be summarized as follows: 

1. Since the totalitarian regimes 
in Germany and Russia seem to 
present us with a new and different 
type of domination, analytic cate- 
gories developed for other societies 


tend to be misleading. Traditional | 
tyrannies and dictatorships, for in- — 


stance, though showing certain 


similarities to totalitarian regimes, — 
must not be confused with these | 


because the scope of the totali- 


tarian repression—in the arts, reli- 


gion, and academia as well as in 
politics—is so much more exten- 
Sive. 

2. The nature of totalitarianism is 
best grasped by paying particular 
attention to the specialized organs 
of repression, especially the secret 
police and the concentration and 
labor camps. 

3. Totalitarian regimes express 
commitment to certain universal 
values (even Hitler professed at- 
tachment to freedom and equality; 
the Communists, in addition, pro- 
fess a belief in democracy) while 
practicing an unprecedented re- 
pression of these very same values. 
Hence, special care must be taken 
to test professed aims against 
deeds and never to take the prop- 
agandistic vocabulary of totalitarian 
movements at face value. 

The scholarly tradition that has 
created such precepts is some- 
times criticized for allegedly pre- 
judging, through its analytic cate- 
gories, the results of scholarly work 
on a particular regime. But the 
three propositions | have enumer- 

‘ated (as well as others that could 
|no doubt be derived from the work 
'of these scholars) are meant to be 
| hypotheses and aids to research, 
not prescriptions of what to find. As 
is true of any hypothesis in scien- 
'tific procedure, they exist to be 
confirmed or refuted, and the re- 
/search they suggest is that of test- 
ing for goodness of fit with the 
data. 


AS ALMOST everyone knows by 
now, Vladimir Bukovsky is a Rus- 
sian dissident who in December 
1976 was allowed to go to the West 
in exchange for the Chilean Com- 
munist leader Luis Corvalan. These 
memoirs establish Bukovsky as 
One of the most perceptive and 
balanced reporters on Soviet soci- 
ety.’ They confirm that while the 
repressive apparatus has lost some 
of the violence and unpredictability 
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of the Stalin era, the secret police 
are still dominant over more visible 
institutions such as the courts. The 
prisons and criminal camps are 
still filled with people from all walks 
of life; Bukovsky estimates that a 
substantial proportion of the Soviet 
population has spent at least some 
time in the camps (p. 318). The 
details of how one becomes a “‘dis- 
sident” in the Soviet Union, the de- 
scription of life in the prisons and 
camps, the testimony about the 
role of Western publicity in helping 
to soften conditions in the Soviet 
Union—all these give this volume 
extraordinary interest.? 

There is one issue, however, on 
which | find Bukovsky confusing 
and contradictory. On one hand, 
Bukovsky throughout the book 
places high value on Soviet law and 
Soviet legal procedures. Expressing 
regret that he did not earlier obtain 
a working knowledge of the Soviet 
criminal code and that other dissi- 
dents and oppositionists neglect 
this study, he recounts with ob- 
vious pleasure how he and some of 
his friends were able to fence with 
Soviet authorities through legal ap- 
peals and legal maneuvers. On the 
other hand, Bukovsky reports that 
the result of all this fine legal work 
is generally nil. The courts ignore 


‘Other memoirs by Soviet émigrés are 
reviewed by Jane P. Shapiro, ‘Profiles of 
Political Persecution,” Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), 
September-October 1975, pp. 74-78. 

2Bukovsky has not been served as well as 
he could have been by his English translator. 
It would appear that Bukovsky uses very 
colloquial Russian when describing conditions 
in the prisons and the camps, and this must 
have been exceedingly difficult to translate. 
But the translator's decision to render much of 
this into current American slang and current 
American obscenity detracts from the 
impression of authenticity of the memoirs. It 
sounds incongruous to hear Russian 
prisoners sound like Americans. Slang, 
unfortunately, seems to be very nation-bound. 
A very straightforward but standard English 
would have placed fewer barriers between the 
very Russian subject matter of this book and 
the English-language reader. 
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the best legal efforts when they 
pass sentence; the secret police 
proceed in blithe disregard of all 
the niceties of the code of proce- 
dure. Bukovsky never fails to com- 
plain bitterly about the lawlessness 
of Soviet authorities. 

In defense of Bukovsky, it must 
be said, of course, that the manip- 
ulation of Soviet legal forms has 
brought some advantages to some 
dissidents. Moreover, it has occa- 
sionally created a certain disarray 
for the Soviet authorities, and it has 
almost invariably made foreign 
news media even more sym- 
pathetic to the dissidents’ cause. 
But such tactical benefits should 
not be confused, in my opinion, 
with the fundamental capacity for 
justice which Bukovsky seems to 
attribute to Soviet law. 

The reasons for my demurrer 
here are of two kinds. The first is 
technical, and has been well ex- 
plained in an article by Stephen 
Weiner in the pages of this jour- 
nal.* Soviet law requires that a case 
be decided “‘on the basis of law in 
conformity with socialist legal con- 
sciousness.” Since “socialist legal 
consciousness,” in Soviet doctrine, 
can be interpreted only by the 
Communist Party (that is to say, by 
its leadership), we have here an 
overriding principle which we 
might call extra partem nulla salus, 
or no Salvation outside the party. 
This principle is not only professed 
but rigorously practiced. It means 
that dissenters to party doctrine 
cannot successfully appeal to the 
courts, and Bukovsky is less than 
fair to his Soviet judges when he 
accuses them of lawlessness. 

But even if we leave extra par- 
tem nulla salus aside—and per- 
haps some experts on Soviet law 
will find the principle debatable — 


3Stephen Weiner, “Socialist Legality on 
Trial,’ Problems of Communism, July-August 
1968, pp. 6-13. 
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there is a broader issue. Bukovsky 
is not alone in suggesting that con- 
sistent obedience to any code of 
law, even Soviet law, promotes 
human rights. The issue is complex 
and deserves more consideration 
than it can be given here. My own 
inclination is to recall that a to- 
talitarian context gives a radically 
different meaning to any otherwise 
familiar aspect of society. It is true 
that in continental and British- 
American traditions, legal proce- 
dures afford considerable protec- 
tion to dissenting individuals. But 
these procedures operate in a con- 
text of institutions that support 
human rights, in particular a free 
press, free public opinion, and an 
independent judiciary. It does not 
seem realistic to expect legal in- 
stitutions alone to perform a pro- 
tective function in the absence of a 
protective surrounding culture.* 


WHERE BUKOVSKY is moderate, 
humane, and democratic, the ‘‘new 
Russian revolutionaries” described 
by John B. Dunlop are extremist, 
Chauvinistic, and authoritarian. 
These anti-Soviet, right-wing na- 
tionalists operated clandestinely in 
the USSR, mostly in Leningrad, 
from 1964 until their arrest in 
1967. Bukovsky portrays them as 
follows: 


! have met political parties con- 
sisting of two, of five, and of twelve 
members. The biggest of them all, 


4Having spent so much time in detention, 
Bukovsky has become something of an expert 
on criminal groups in the Soviet Union. What 
he has to say about the organized underworld 
is informative and interesting, but should be 
compared to recent, more specialized 
publications. See, for example, Walter D. 
Connor, Deviance in Soviet Society: Crime, 
Delinquency, and Alcoholism, New York, NY, 
Columbia University Press, 1972; Yuri 
Glazov, ‘Thieves as a Social Phenomenon,” 
Survey (London), No. 1, 1976, pp. 141-56; 
and Valery Chalidze, Criminal Russia: Essays 
on Crime in the Soviet Union, New York, NY, 
Random House, 1977. 


the All-Russian Social-Christian 
Union for the Liberation of the 
People, added up to about a hun- 
dred. All they had time for was to 
write a silly program and read Ber- 
dyaev (as if half the country wasn’t 
reading Berdyaev anyway, without 
any parties!). (pp. 119-20) 


Bukovsky also remarks that many 
of the illegal grouplets in the Soviet 
Union imitate the conspiratorial 
rites of the early Bolsheviks. The 
All-Russian Social-Christian Union, 
for example, had elaborate rituals 
and grades of membership, and 
specialized in bombastic pro- 
nouncements. It and others of its 
kind will seem familiar to aficion- 
ados of, for example, the different 
Maoist sects or the varieties of 
Plymouth Brethren. 

But Dunlop’s treatment is abso- 
lutely matter-of-fact. Those in- 
terested in the “new Russian rev- 
olutionaries” will wish to supple- 
ment it with other sources. For 
example, the All-Russian Social- 
Christian Union’s former defense 
lawyer, Yuri Luryi, also now in the 
West, has expressed himself on the 
subject, with somewhat more sym- 
pathy than Bukovsky evinces but 
along roughly the same lines.® Still 
another Russian émigré, Alexander 
Yanov, has written a sharp attack 
on the anti-Semitism of at least 
some personalities associated with 
the Union.® Those interested in the 
broader range of organized opposi- 
tion in the Soviet Union will wish to 
consult any of several well-bal- 
anced volumes now available in 
English.’ 


—e—__e—_———————— 


° Yuri Luryi, ‘Reminiscences of a Soviet 
Lawyer,”’ Survey, No. 4, 1977-78, pp. 56-63. 
See also Luryi’s ‘Letter to the Editor,” in 
which he comments on Dunlop’s book, in ibid., 
Winter 1979, pp. 213-15. 

S Alexander Yanov, The Russian New Right: 
Right-Wing Ideologies in the Contemporary 
USSR, Berkeley, CA, University of California, 
Institute of International Studies, 1978. 
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THE UNPRETENTIOUS volume 
edited by lvan Volgyes, containing 
several papers delivered at a 
meeting of the Western Social Sci- 
ence Association in 1977, dis- 
cusses crime in the other Com- 
munist countries of Eastern 
Europe. Most of the book’s chap- 
ters manage to speak sensitively 
about the relationship between 
(nonpolitical) “crime” and (politi- 
cal) “‘dissidence.” The chapter by 
lvan Volgyes on Hungary and the 
one by Andrzej Korbonski on Po- 
land highlight the fact that private 
initiative, encouraged in the West, 
is with few exceptions a crime in 
Communist countries (although the 
Bukovsky memoirs make clear that 
the repression of private initiative 
in the Soviet Union is much more 
crushing than it is in Poland or 
Hungary). In sum, the Volgyes vol- 
ume has interesting material to 
which students of communism may 
refer, though little in it will startle 
the reasonably informed reader. 
The books by the Association of 
Polish Students and Graduates in 
Exile and by Gerson S. Sher deal 
with political opposition in Poland 
and Yugoslavia, respectively, but 
give evidence of great differences 
between these countries and the 
Soviet Union. 
The volume on Poland is of par- | 
ticular interest in light of the events 
in the summer of 1980. It is a col- 
lection of documents concerning | 
movements and personalities in — 
Poland that have tried—with con-— 
siderable success—to obtain a 
measure of elbowroom otherwise 
unknown in Communist countries. 


7See, for example, Peter Reddaway, Ed., 
Uncensored Russia: The Human Rights 
Movement in the Soviet Union, London, 
Jonathan Cape, 1972; Michael 
Meerson-Aksenov and Boris Shragin, Eds., 
The Political, Social and Religious Thought of 
Russian “Samizdat"’—An Anthology, 
Belmont, MA, Nordland Publishing Company, 
1977. 


These documents speak about 
government harassment and about 
the difficulties of being in opposi- 
tion, and they invite us to lend this 
human rights movement our sup- 
port. Whether because of the 
exemplary steadfastness of the 
Catholic hierarchy or other favora- 
ble circumstances, it is quite clear 
that a semilegal opposition has 
been active in Poland for a number 
of years now and that it would be 
misleading to think of the country 
as totalitarian in the classic sense. 
For a more complete picture, the 
reader should supplement this vol- 
ume with other materials.® 

Gerson S. Sher’s book is an in- 
teresting description of the Prax- 
ists, a group of Yugoslav Marxist 
philosophers who, until their dis- 
missal from university positions in 
1975, were something of a loyal 
opposition to the regime. It is a 
case study of the possibilities and 
limitations of dissent in contempo- 
rary Yugoslavia. The possibilities 
are immeasurably greater than in 
the Soviet Union; the limitations 
seem more pronounced than in 
Poland. 


8 Adam Bromke, ‘“‘Catholic Social Thought in 
Communist Poland,” Problems of 
Communism, July-August 1975, pp. 67-72. 
This is a review of the legal Catholic political 
group Znak and some of its publications. The 


| same author has written a more general 


article, “A New Juncture in Poland,” ibid., 
September-October 1976, pp. 1-17. Arecent 
book by Peter Raina, Political Opposition in 
Poland 1954-1977, London, Poets’ and 
Painters’ Press, 1978, gives a broader 
background to oppositional groups and 
figures than does the collection of documents 
here reviewed. Unfortunately, Raina manages 
to blame the Jews themselves for some of the 


| anti-Semitism in Communist Poland. For an 
/ account of Polish-Jewish relations, therefore, 
' the Raina book should be supplemented by 


the Jerusalem edition (not the bowdlerized 
Polish or German editions) of Emmanuel 
Ringelblum, Polish-Jewish Relations During 
the Second World War, edited and with 
additional comments by Joseph Kermish and 
Shmuel Krakowski, Jerusalem, Yad Vashem, 
1974. The postwar situation is treated by 
Czeslaw Milosz, “Anti-Semitism in Poland,” 
Problems of Communism, May-June 1957, 
pp. 35-40. 
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WHEN WE TURN from books con- 
cerned with communism in Europe 
to studies of the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC), we enter a differ- 
ent realm. While the former are 
generally hostile to the European 
Communist regimes, those on 
China tend to be favorable. The 
particular volumes under review 
here are no exception. 

Peter R. Moody’s work seeks, in 
part, to examine the utility of the 
concept of totalitarianism as a tool 
for understanding the Chinese 
political system. ‘| hope ... that it 
could serve in some way as a Cri- 
tique of totalitarianism,” he writes 
(p. 4). But this intention is not 
realized. 

First, Moody shares with most 
current analysts of China the dis- 
concerting habit of referring to the 
1949 Communist seizure of power 
as the “Liberation.” The word “‘lib- 
eration’”’ means one thing in the 
context of Communist propaganda, 
another in ordinary English. Which 
does Moody mean? Similarly, what 
does he mean by his use of such 
terms as ‘‘people’s democracy,’’ 
“socialist legality,” and ‘capitalist 
road’? This use of Communist ter- 
minology, without a clear indication 
of how the reader is to interpret it, 
amounts to equivocation (such 
equivocation, of course, is usually 
by no means intended). 

Second, Moody gives no coher- 
ent or sustained account of the se- 
cret police or other instruments of 
repression.® The sinologist’s tend- 
ency to bracket off—not exactly 
deny, but simply ignore—the or- 


2For such an account, see Amnesty 
International, Political Imprisonment in the 
People's Republic of China, London, Amnesty 
International Publications, 1978. Several 
“samizdat”’ publications from China have now 
been published, in English translation, in 
Index on Censorship (London), 
September-October 1979, pp. 3-11. This 
literature is also discussed by Susan L. Shirk, 
‘Going Against the Tide’: Political Dissent in 
China,” Survey, Winter 1979, pp. 82-114. 
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gans of repression goes back at 
least as far as Franz Schurman: 


The public security forces, the 
political-legal branches of the state 
administration, the people’s militia, 
and the army itself together con- 
Stitute a powerful body for main- 
taining law and order. While not 
underestimating their power and 
importance in Communist China, 
we regard these methods of control 
as conventional, and hence do not 
deal with them in this chapter [or 
anywhere else—W.C. ].'° 


If there is no consideration of the 
organs of repression, however, no 
test of totalitarianism can be made. 
Yet Moody’s book is described by 
one of its sinologist reviewers as 
“an important book because it dis- 
proves the oversimplified view of 
the People’s Republic as a totali- 
tarian state... .”"' 

Finally, Moody consistently ab- 
stracts the printed word from its 
social context. For example, his 
sixth chapter, which ostensibly de- 
scribes ‘‘opposition movements” 
and which takes up a third of the 
book, turns out to be based almost 
exclusively on texts published by 
the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment, either texts that purport to 
describe deviation or texts that 
Chinese authorities have subse- 
quently labeled ‘“‘deviationist.”’ The 
reader of Bukovsky’s book will turn 
in vain to Moody for any even re- 
motely analogous consideration of 
real dissident activity in the 
People’s Republic. 


WHERE MOODY purports to offer a 
critique of Chinese totalitarianism 


10Franz Schurman, /deology and 
Organization in Communist China, Berkeley, 
CA, University of California Press, 1966, 

p. 310. 

11 Merle Goldman, review of ‘Opposition 
and Dissent in Contemporary China,” 
American Historical Review (Washington, 
DC), February 1979, p. 230. 
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but actually produces an 
apologetic account of conditions in 
China, the collective work edited by 
Amy Auerbacher Wilson et al. ar- 
rives at similar results from a very 
different starting point. Its avowed 
stance is rigorously neutral, objec- 
tive, scientific: Chinese society is to 
be examined with the techniques 
of modern social science, and a 
contribution is to be made to the 
comparative sociology of deviance. 
But the editors inexplicably fail to 
include chapters on the police, on 
the detention camps, or on censor- 
ship of the media. Moreover, with 
the sole exception of the chapter 
by Joe C. Huang on Chinese litera- 
ture, all the chapters in the book 
suffer from what amounts to a bias 
toward Communist China as well as 
from serious methodological 
defects. 

The introductory chapter, by 
Amy Auerbacher Wilson, is often 
difficult to follow, for Wilson writes 
in an idiom associated with the late 
Talcott Parsons. Nevertheless, if 
the reader takes the trouble to 
translate this rather special lan- 
guage into ordinary English, as 
C. Wright Mills has done in the 
case of Parsons himself,’? the pre- 
disposition of the author is clearly 
discernible. Take Wilson’s asser- 
tion, made without evidence or 
qualification, that ‘‘today in the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
the high degree of congruence be- 
tween values and norms from the 
Standpoint of political content is 
readily apparent” (p. 3). My trans- 
lation would read: “‘It is evident that 
Chinese Communists generally 
practice what they preach.” 

The chapter by Donald J. Munro 
traces the roots of the govern- 
ment’s efforts at thought control 
back to both traditional Chinese 


12C. Wright Mills, The Sociological 
Imagination, New York, NY, Oxford University 
Press, 1959, Ch. 2. 


philosophy and Marxism. But it 
does not attempt to test the gov- 
ernment’s professed commitment 
to society’s interests against the 
government's actual deeds. It men- 
tions the word “coercion” only in 
passing. 

The chapter by Richard Whit- 
tingham Wilson reports a test he 
administered to children in Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, New York City 
(Chinatown), and New Jersey. He 
interprets his findings to indicate 
that Chinese have less of a sense 
of individuality than Americans. 
But some of his data (as he admits 
himself) in fact show no difference 
between these test groups, and 
those data that do are overinter- 
preted by him. 

The chapter by Alfred H. Bloom 
interprets the results of a social- 
psychological study of Chinese, 
French, and Americans as showing 
a psychological fit between Chi- 
nese Communist rule and the al- 
leged national character of the 
Chinese people. Even if one ac- 
cepts the validity of Bloom’s in- 
terpretation of his findings, the 
Study itself is open to challenge 
because of the inadequate sample 
involved. This sample consisted of 
“336 Hong Kong residents, ap- 
proximately one-third businessmen 
and professionals, one-third work- 
ers, and one-third students .... 
seventy-six students at the Univer- 
sité de Dijon, Dijon, France .... 
fifty-two college students in the 
New England area” (p. 70). 

The chapter by Sidney Leonard 
Greenblatt adopts the promising 
approach of comparing the ‘‘re- 
cruitment of deviants’’—i.e., the 
labeling of certain individuals as 
enemies—during the Great Purge 
in the Soviet Union and the various 
“campaigns” in China. In his anal- 
ysis, however, Greenblatt leaves 
the impression that the Chinese 
victims were less “innocent” than 
the Soviet ones (p. 97). He also 
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mentions the work of the Soviet se- 
cret police but plays down the role 
of the Chinese police (pp. 93-94). 

The contribution by Victor H. Li on 
Communist Chinese law and pe- 
nology speaks of “... the sham- 
bles of the American penal system 
and the relatively healthy state of 
the Chinese system (at least in its 
ideal form) ...” (p. 149). Leaving 
aside one’s reservations about the 
first half of the phrase, one cannot 
but note that things of different 
kinds are juxtaposed here. One is 
as the Communist Chinese would 
have it ideally; the other is Li’s view 
of what things are in actuality. 
Here, too, a profession of aims 
Should be treated with consid- 
erably more scholarly discrimina- 
tion. 

Lynn T. White IIl’s chapter con- 
tains much information of interest 
on controls connected with ration- 
ing and identification documents. 
But it too is marred by a failure to 
consider professed government 
goals against actual coercive prac- 
tices. It speaks, for instance, of al- 
leged government aims to “direct 
individual energies toward com- 
munity purposes” (p. 169), al- 
though a study of similar Nazi and 
Soviet practices might have led the 
author to consider the possible 
Sinister implications of such social 
controls in China.'? 


The final essay, by Charles. 


Hoffmann, provides a good illustra- 


tion of a problem frequently en- 
countered in the writings of sinolo- 
gists, though in this volume his 
work affords the only example of it. 
In seeking to describe Communist 
practices designed to increase 


13See, for example, Aryeh L. Unger, The 
Totalitarian Party: Party and People in Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia, London, 
Cambridge University Press, 1974, p. 80 and 
passim. | found this book particularly 
instructive because it shows the Nazi and 
Soviet origins of a great many institutions in 
the People’s Republic of China. 
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production, Hoffmann proceeds to 
tell us how work and production 
committees function in making de- 
cisions (p. 191 and passim). But it 
turns out that the reports he cites 
as evidence come from official 
Communist sources. Surely, here 
as elsewhere, propaganda mate- 
rials should not be presented as 
social science reporting. 


IN SUMMARY of my criticisms of 
the two China books just reviewed 
—which in certain relevant respects 
| take to be typical of current 
English-language sinology —| offer 
an incomplete and tentative 
catalog of problems.'* Many of 
these criticisms, of course, also 
apply to fields other than sinology. 
In my opinion, however, they do 
not apply as generally to scholar- 
ship relating to the Soviet Union. 

1. Ambiguity. Much of current 
English-language sinology employs 
a mixture of Communist and social 
science terminology. Not only can 
a reader be misled about the 
meaning of terms like “liberation”; 
one often wonders whether the 
lwriter himself distinguishes be- 
‘tween observation and acceptance 
1of Communist propaganda. 

2./nappropriate abstraction. 
Two related types are common in 
‘many recent works on the PRC. 
One is the failure to evaluate 
'professed aims in light of actual 
practice —or, even worse, the 
|use of professed aims to infer ac- 
tual practice. Had we done the 
same in the case of Nazism, we 
Imight have concluded that Hitler’s 
‘concentration camps existed to 
provide human freedom through 
self-fulfilling labor (after all, ‘Arbeit 


14See the author’s more detailed 
discussion of such problems, forthcoming in 
Survey. 
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macht frei’). The other type is the 
bracketing off of repression from 
other aspects of Communist soci- 
ety. Just as context in language 
supplies the meaning of single 
words, so does social context sup- 
ply the meaning of individual fea- 
tures in a society. As noted above, 
for example, it is inappropriate to 
study Communist legal theory with- 
out considering the administrative 
practices in which this theory func- 
tions. Western sinology has been 
particularly prone to ignore the or- 
gans of repression (police, prisons, 
camps) in descriptions of China. 

3. /nappropriate interpretation of 
inadequate samples. No compara- 
ble field of scholarship, alas, is free 
of this problem. But it seems more 
common in sinology. Instead of 
pointing out that the totalitarian 
conditions of China do not allow for 
anything like scientific random 
sampling, many sinologists have 
inappropriately and unjustifiably 
employed statistical language. 
They thereby obscure the totalitar- 
ian nature of the society they pur- 
port to describe. 

4. Uncritical use of official 
sources. Like any other official 
sources, the documents and decla- 
rations issued by a Communist au- 
thority may well yield information 
and understanding if subjected to 
scholarly scrutiny, analysis, and 
independent verification. But no of- 
ficial sources can be taken simply 
at face value, and this is especially 
true of those of Communist coun- 
tries. Nonetheless, sinologists fre- 
quently fall into this trap. The result 
is often an unduly favorable picture 
of conditions in China. 


THE BOOKS reviewed here differ 
greatly not only in subject matter 
but also in genre and quality. This 
diversity makes it hazardous to use 


this little batch of seven volumes to 
draw conclusions about Commu- 
nist governments or the state of 
Communist studies. But perusal of 
these books, along with other 
readings, leaves some impressions 
and leads to some reflections. 

The English-language reader, if 
he chooses widely from among the 
books available to him, will proba- 
bly gain an image of the Soviet 
Union today as but a moderately 
relaxed version of Stalinist to- 
talitarianism. He will see the other 
Communist countries of Eastern 
Europe as ruled by regimes that, 
with all the worst will in the world, 
cannot equal the repressiveness of 
the Soviets. 

However, he will get a confusing 
picture of China. On the one hand, 
he has information from Amnesty 
International and other sources 
about a vast system of forced labor, 
about political executions, about 
brainwashings, and about control 
of the media. On the other hand, a 
veritable flood of books and arti- 
cles, by experts and others, sug- 
gests that China may indeed have 
certain problems but that it is, on 
the whole, a land of exciting and 
benevolent social experiment. 

What should the reader make of 
this confusion? 

Insofar as one can get ‘truth’ 
about China at all, the sinologist 
who knows the language and cul- 
ture of the country should be in a 
good position to instruct us. But 
China specialists, like the rest of 
us, are not immune from intellec- 
tual and political fashions. Some- 
times such fashions are salutary. 
Sometimes they are crippling. At 
present, the literature produced by 
many sinologists in the West seems 
so flawed that the public would be 
well advised to withhold any very 
firm reliance on it. 
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West-Eust Technology Transfer __ 


By Gary K. Bertsch 


JOHN R. THOMAS and URSULA 
M. KRUSE-VAUCIENNE, Eds. 
Soviet Science and Technology: 
Domestic and Foreign 
Perspectives. Washington, DC, 
George Washington University, 
1977. 


CHRISTOPHER E. STOWELL. 
Soviet Industrial Import Priorities. 
New York, NY, Praeger, 1975. 


GEORGE D. HOLLIDAY. 
Technology Transfer to the 
U.S.S.R., 1928-1937 and 
1966-1975: The Role of Western 


THIS WOULD appear to be an ap- 
propriate time, in light of recent re- 
ductions in the transfer of technol- 
ogy from West to East, to examine 
some of the central issues related 
to that transfer. Drawing upon a 
number of recent books on the 
subject, the present essay will 
explore the following questions: 
What is the present level of scien- 
tific-technological development 
and sophistication in the Soviet 
Union and in other Eastern coun- 
tries? Given the technological levels 
of these states, what import 
priorities have they set? What has 
been the nature of East-West tech- 
nological cooperation and transfer 
over the last decade or so? Finally, 
what have been the processes, 
channels, levels, and impacts 
characterizing the flow of Western 
technology to the East? 


Technology in Soviet Economic 
Development. Boulder, CO, 
Westview, 1979. 


ERIC W. HAYDEN. Technology 
Transfer to Eastern Europe. New 
York, NY, Praeger, 1976. 


FRIEDRICH LEVCIK and JAN 
STANKOVSKY. /ndustrial 
Cooperation Between East and 
West. White Plains, NY, M.E. 
Sharpe, 1979. (German ed:: 
Industrielle Kooperation zwischen 
Ost und West. Wien, 
Springer-Verlag, 1977.) 


AN APPROPRIATE starting point 
for any discussion of West-East 
technology transfer is an appraisal 
of the present level of scientific- 
technological development in the 
Eastern countries. In this light, the 
workshop that gave rise to the vol- 
ume edited by John Thomas and 
Ursula Kruse-Vaucienne sought to 
expand and deepen Western 
knowledge of the policies and or- 
ganization of Soviet science and 
technology as key components of 
the Soviet system, to identify and 
assess domestic and foreign fac- 
tors which have shaped current, 
and can influence future, interac- 
tions of the USSR with the West in 
Scientific and technical areas, and 
to identify gaps in Western under- 
standing of Soviet science and 
technology for possible further re- 
search and analysis (p. i). The 19 
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C.T. SAUNDERS, Ed. /ndustrial 
Policies and Technology Transfers — 
Between East and West. Wien, 
Springer-Verlag, 1977. 


NATO DIRECTORATE OF 
ECONOMIC AFFAIRS. 
East-West Technological 
Cooperation. Brussels, NATO 
Information Service, 1976. 


R.J. CARRICK. East-West 
Technology Transfer in 

Perspective. Berkeley, CA, 
University of California, Institute for: 
International Studies, 1978. 


papers and supporting materials: 
published in the volume make ai 
substantial contribution in these 
spheres. 

This book demonstrates what 
John Kiser has emphasized — 
namely, that what you find de- 
pends on where you look.’ Editors: 
Thomas and Kruse-Vaucienne 
draw attention to several popular’ 
Western misperceptions about So- 
viet science and technology, which 
derive from factors ranging from 
ideological stereotypes to incom- 
plete and distorted data. They indi- 


1 See, for example, John Kiser, ‘‘Soviet 
Technology: The Perception Gap,” 
Mechanical Engineering (New York, NY), 
April 1979, pp. 22-29; and his Report on the | 
Potential for Technology Transfer from the 
Soviet Union to the United States, prepared 
for the US Department of State and the 
National Science Foundation, October 1977. 


ate, for example, that we often 
end to judge the quality of Soviet 
cience in terms of inappropriate 
r incomplete measures, such as 
he number of Nobel prizes re- 
ceived (p. xii). At the same time, 
his volume correctly identifies the 
bvious deficiencies in Soviet 
echnology and the USSR’s con- 
siderable and continuing lag be- 
hind the West in most fields. As the 
contributions of Herbert Fusfeld, 
Ronald Amann, Philip Hanson, and 
David Holloway indicate, however, 
these shortcomings may not reflect 
the level of Soviet science per se. 
These authors argue that the prin- 
cipal deficiency of Soviet science 
and technology lies in inadequate 
transfer of the results of applied re- 
search to commercial production 
on a broad scale. In other words, 
while the Soviets have done rea- 
sonably well in developing scien- 
tific capabilities, technological ap- 
plications of the results leave much 
to be desired. 

Although the Thomas and 
Kruse-Vaucienne volume contrib- 
utes a lot to our knowledge of sci- 
ence and technology in the Soviet 
Union, we need more research and 
writing of this kind, on a continuing 
basis, in order to fulfill the three 
goals that the editors identified. 
Perhaps even more important, we 
require similar in-depth research 
on science and technology in the 
countries of Eastern Europe and in 
the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC). While some significant con- 
tributions exist,? there are major 


2 For recent examples, see John W. Kiser, 
Commercial Technology Transfer from 
Eastern Europe to the United States and 
Western Europe, prepared for the US 
Department of State, Washington, DC, 1980; 
and Jon Sigurdson, Technology and Science 
in the People’s Republic of China: An 
Introduction, New York, NY, Pergamon Press, 
1980. 

3 Rensselaer W. Lee, Soviet Perceptions of 
Western Technology, Bethesda, MD, 
MATHTECH, Inc., September 1978. 


gaps in what we know about these 
other countries. 


THE USSR’S technological short- 
comings and needs help explain its 
import priorities. Soviet decision- 
makers have apparently placed 
high priority on importing ad- 
vanced technologies from and on 
scientific and technological coop- 
eration with the West. Research 
has shown that the Soviet lead- 
ership’s commitment to economic- 
technical cooperation with Western 
countries increased substantially 
during the 1970’s.* Aleksey Kosy- 
gin, Andrey Gromyko, and particu- 
larly Leonid Brezhnev were found 
to be the main advocates within the 
Politburo of East-West trade and 
technological exchange, but even 
those who showed relatively less 
interest in cooperation with the 
West recognized the importance of 
scientific-technological develop- 
ment. The Soviet leaders’ commit- 
ment to East-West cooperation in 
science and technology has also 
been proved in practice. The 
1970’s witnessed growing interac- 
tion between the USSR and all 
Western countries, on all fronts. 
The same was true for the East 
European states and has also be- 
come true for China in the post-Mao 
era. 

But are the Soviets, Chinese, 
and East Europeans going to get 
the substantial assistance they 
need and want from the West to 
promote their scientific-technologi- 
cal revolutions? A definitive answer 
cannot be given because uncer- 
tainties and imponderables abound 
in both the East and West. On the 
Western side, there is considerable 
uncertainty about export controls, 
credit, and import restrictions. In 
the USSR and the PRC, uncertain- 
ties exist concerning the develop- 
ment, production, and sale of 
energy resources and how these 
and other exports will affect the two 
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countries’ financial situation and 
ability to buy. In Eastern Europe, 
there are pressing economic and 
financial problems as well as the 
political unknowns related to 
domestic conditions and the murky 
future of détente. Under all sce- 
narios, however, it is clear that the 
Eastern countries cannot possibly 
get all of the assistance they need 
and would like from the West. This 
Simple fact suggests the impor- 
tance of a careful examination of 
their precise import priorities. 

In the foreword to Christopher 
Stowell’s study of Soviet priorities 
regarding imports of industrial 
goods and technologies, Robert 
McLellan maintains: “The Soviets 
have great natural resources; they 
have great human resources; they 
do some fine scientific research; 
but they need the West’s applied 
technology” (p. viii). To evaluate 
specific Soviet needs in this regard, 
Stowell addresses the process of 
Soviet economic development, 
looks at the 1971-75 Five-Year 
Plan, and examines what it sug- 
gests about import priorities for the 
recent past. In delineating Soviet 
needs and Western responses 
during this period, the book in- 
cludes case studies of five high- 
priority import industries—oil and 
gas, machine tools, chemical- 
petrochemicals, pollution control, 
and computers. Such a case-study 
approach continues to be the most 
effective research method for 
probing the real meaning of East- 
ern needs and priorities. The last 
part of the book deals with the 
problems and issues facing US ex- 
porters, not only technical matters 
but also the overall political and 
economic context of US-Soviet 
trade. Written during the euphoria 
of détente, the book did not antici- 
pate the severity of the problems of 
the early 1980's. 

George Holliday’s recent case 
study of the Soviet automotive in- 
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dustry identifies some specific 
technologies imported from the 
West and describes the institutions 
involved in the process of technol- 
ogy transfer. Concentrating on the 
Gor’kiy Automobile Plant project 
(built with the assistance of Ford 
Motor Company in the late 1920’s 
and early 1930's), the Volga Au- 
tomobile Plant project (built with 
the primary assistance of the Ital- 
ian firm Fiat in the late 1960's), 
and the Kama River Truck Plant 
(built during the 1970's with con- 
siderable assistance from a variety 
of Western firms), Holliday asserts: 


... Changing Soviet institutional 
arrangements and attitudes are 
evidence of a gradual but funda- 
mental change in Soviet policy to- 
ward economic and technological 
ties with the WestL]...and...a 
new Soviet growth strategy requires 
an enhanced role for technological 
progress in general and for West- 
ern technology in particular. One of 
the implications of the new growth 
strategy is that Soviet technological 
ties to the West are likely to en- 
dure. (p. 171) 


However, one has to wonder if 
Soviet leaders had any inkling of 
the possible consequences in this 
connection of their invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. Although the full West- 
ern responses to the invasion and 
their impacts are still unclear, it is 
obvious that the nature and endur- 
ance of technological ties will be 


4 While most scholars concur that the Soviet 
leaders recognize the costs of technological 
isolationism and thus prefer to expand or at 
least maintain economic relations with the 
West, some observers have predicted a 
Soviet return to autarky once the USSR’s 
short-run needs are met. See, for example, 
Carl Gershman, “Selling Them the Rope,” 
Commentary (New York, NY), April 1979, 
pp. 35-45. For a more systematic and 
comprehensive treatment of the issue, see 
Marshall |. Goldman, “Will the Soviet Union 
Be an Autarky in 1984,” International Security 
(Cambridge, MA), Spring 1979, pp. 18-36. 


problematic during a period of 
heightened East-West tension. 

Eric Hayden’s eight case stud- 
ies® indicate that, like the USSR, 
the East European states place 
high priority on Western technol- 
ogy. In contrast with technology 
transfer to the USSR, however, 
technology transfer to Eastern 
Europe (especially Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Romania) has typically 
involved complex and disembodied 
forms, including coproduction, 
subcontracting, joint design of new 
products, joint marketing, and joint 
ventures. One crucial payoff of 
such transfers is managerial 
know-how, a vital need of all East- 
ern countries. Hayden’s study ar- 
gues that US corporations are sig- 
nificant instruments for transmit- 
ting industrial technology to East- 
ern Europe (p. 105) and that in- 
dustrial cooperation—whether of 
an equity or nonequity nature—is a 
feasible and attractive long-term 
arrangement for both sides 
(p. 113). 


FRIEDRICH LEVCIK and Jan Stan- 
kovsky have written a book that 
examines the various forms of 
East-West industrial cooperation. 
Although the volume is largely de- 
scriptive, it contains a considerable 
mass of tabular data which help 
identify the trends, types, and mo- 
tives for industrial cooperation be- 
tween the countries of West and 
East. It also provides a number of 
case studies as well as discussions 
of the impact of legal and institu- 
tional regulations, economic policy, 
and business cycles on East-West 
industrial cooperation. The authors’ 
analysis and supporting data often 
move their inquiry close to the 
levels of explanation and predic- 


5 Covering the experiences of Clark 
Equipment, International Harvester, 
Honeywell, Westinghouse Electric, Singer, 
Control Data, General Tire, and Instrument 
Systems. 
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tion. In Chapter 9 (pp. 158-65), 
for example, they use empirical 
evidence to describe the sensitivity 
of cooperative agreements to busi- 
ness trends. However, adequate 
methods still have not been de- 
veloped to assess the scope of co- 
operative undertakings quantita- 
tively, and these forms of industrial 
cooperation have been in effect for 
too short a period to permit lon- 
gitudinal analysis. Thus, the au- 
thors could not test their hypoth- 
eses conclusively. Nevertheless, 
the descriptive groundwork that 
they and others discussed below 
have provided leaves us in a much 
better position to undertake re-. 
search necessary for a fuller un- 
derstanding of the dynamics and 
consequences of industrial and 
technological cooperation. : 

East-West industrial cooperation 
and technology transfer, with some 
useful case studies, are likewise 
treated in Saunders’s volume on /n-_ 
dustrial Policies and Technology 
Transfers Between East and West 
and the NATO volume on East- 
West Technological Cooperation. 
The conferences out of which. 
these compendiums grew were 
convened under different auspices | 
(the Vienna Institute for Economic — 
Studies and the NATO Directorate 
of Economic Affairs) and attended 
by significantly different mixes of 
participants (from both East and 
West in Vienna, but strictly from 
the West for NATO). Hence, it is 
not exactly surprising that they re-— 
flect different and often conflicting 
perspectives. 

The NATO book focuses essen- | 
tially on the Soviet technological } 
lag, giving considerable attention to 
issues of East-West transfer pat- | 
terns, channels and problems of 
transfer and diffusion, and eco- 
nomic impact. An underlying: 
theme, made fairly explicit in Peter | 
Wiles’s interesting essay “On the 
Prevention of Technology Trans-. 


fer,’ is how better to understand 
the nature of Soviet technological 
deficiencies in order to make sure 
they are maintained. For the most 
part, the contributors to the NATO 
volume show little interest in the 
possibilities or potential for profit- 
able West-to-East transfers and 
tend to view technology as a good 
to be protected rather than a re- 
source to be shared. 

In contrast, the Vienna papers 
concentrate on ‘‘the process of 
technological innovation ... [and] 
adapting economic structures to 
the rapid advance of science and 
technology in an increasingly inter- 
dependent world” (p. 11). Con- 
sequently, they reflect a more co- 
operative spirit than that in the 
NATO papers. This is illustrated, 
for example, by the remark of 
Dzhermen Gvishiani, the Deputy 
Chairman of the USSR State Com- 
mittee for Science and Technology, 
that ‘| am convinced that scientific 
and technical cooperation have 
'tremendous significance not only 
in promoting economic develop- 
Iment but also in creating better 
understanding among people’’ 
(p. 210). (It would be interesting to 
| Know, if next to impossible to esti- 
|mate, how much understanding 
| East-West technical cooperation 
| created in the 1970’s. Such coop- 
leration may have facilitated in- 
‘teraction and exchange between 
management and middle-level offi- 
cials, but it is indeed problematic 
|! how much understanding spilled 
| over to both the masses and the 
| top elite.) 
In his evaluation of the Vienna 
| conference, Friedrich Levcik wrote: 
“In the reports, as well as in dis- 
cussions, many facts were given 
proving that East-West technolog- 
ical cooperation benefits both 
sides” (p. 298). To support his ar- 
gument, Levcik maintained that the 
participants (although we might 
assume not all participants) 
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thought that the different patterns 
of technological development in 
the East and in the West create op- 
portunities and possibilities for 
mutually advantageous specializa- 
tion and cooperation. This conten- 
tion is based on the premise that 
the East possesses scientific exper- 
tise, while the West has the capaci- 
ties to apply scientific know-how in 
productive technologies. 

Because of the deficiencies of 
the Eastern countries with regard 
to marketing and because of the 
general lack of Western interest in 
Eastern scientific capabilities, the 
argument has not yet been fairly 
tested. Indeed, all available evi- 
dence indicates that the transfer of 
technology has been heavily east- 
ward, with no balancing in sight. 
Whether or not a balance is practi- 
cal remains an empirical question, 
but one unlikely to be answered 
until the principle of mutual bene- 
fits is tested with the passage of 
time.® Given the volatile nature of 
East-West political relations and 
their impact on trade and technol- 
ogy transfer, however, there are 
even grounds to doubt whether the 
test can be made. 

The issue of mutual benefit thus 
continues to be a controversial one 
that neither conference made 
much progress toward answering. 
But both conferences, and the vol- 
umes that grew from them, provide 
descriptive information that will be 


& In this connection, Kiser suggests: “A 
major effort should be undertaken to 
determine the potential for technology flow 
from the Soviet Union. The outcome of such a 
study is not foreordained, but initial 
investigation . . . indicates that the Soviets 
may have much more to offer than is 
commonly assumed.” See his “Technology Is 
Not a One-Way Street,’’ Foreign Policy 
(Washington, DC), Summer 1976, p. 147. 
However, there is reason for skepticism about 
what the Soviets have to offer, for some of the 
firms Kiser cites as benefiting or profiting from 
Soviet technology have recently told me that 
the technology they obtained from the USSR 
was neither advanced nor economical. 
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useful to anyone who might at- 
tempt more definitive assessments. 


MANY CONTRIBUTIONS to the 
NATO volume highlight the priority 
that the Soviet Union attached to 
technological imports and the op- 
portunities that the West accorded 
the USSR as a consequence of dé- 
tente. Wiles, for instance, quotes 
the following statement by Kosygin 
to sustain the proposition that the 
major Soviet motive behind détente 
and the Helsinki accords was the 
acquisition of Western technology: 
“It is Known, for instance, that the 
Soviet Union lays special stress on 
the calling of the European Secu- 
rity Conference. For us it is per- 
fectly clear that the conducting of 
this conference would strengthen 
confidence, and open the way to a 
broad economic and scientific- 
technical cooperation” (p. 27). 
T.M. Podolski, Hanson, and others 
call attention to the many channels 
and dimensions of technology 
transfer. But important questions 
remain: How much technology is 
being transferred, and what are the 
impacts on those involved? 

The flow through many of the 
key channels of technology transfer 
—scholarly or commercial contacts 
and exchanges, the screening of 
Western technical literature, tech- 
nical assistance and joint produc- 
tion agreements, licensing agree- 
ments, joint ventures, and so 
forth—cannot be easily measured. 
However, the transfer resulting 
from trade is somewhat more 
amenable to empirical evaluation. 
Using a refined list of high- 
technology exports based on inter- 
national trade data, analysts at the 
Bureau of East-West Trade in the 
US Department of Commerce con- 
cluded that the flow of high- 
technology products from 15 in- 
dustrialized Western countries was 
not large in volume, did not domi- 
nate imports of the Communist 
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states during the 1972-76 period, 
and did not increase markedly in 
relative importance.’ Nevertheless, 
critics of West-East technology 
transfer may reach different judg- 
ments on the basis of the same 
data. They can cite the fact that 
while high-technology exports to 
the East constituted only 12.6 per- 
cent of total exports to these areas 
in 1976, that share was higher 
than the proportion of the same 
items in Western exports to the rest 
of the world (10.9 percent in 
1976). Also, they can point out that 
in 1976 high-technology exports to 
the East reached US$4.14 billion, a 
marked rise over the US$1.56 bil- 
lion total in 1972. 

Moreover, it should be remem- 
bered that even normal trade sta- 
tistics are unsatisfactory reflections 
of the true value of technology 
transfer. Where new technology 
breaks bottlenecks, can be easily 
diffused, and has significant spill- 
over effects with respect to the 
economic infrastructure, the value 
is considerably greater than trade 
data might suggest. Furthermore, 
as a result of cooperation and spe- 
cialization arrangements within the 
Council for Mutual Economic As- 
sistance (CMEA), there are many 
indirect effects that go beyond the 
initial partners. For these and other 
reasons, the measurement prob- 
lems concerning technology trans- 
fer continue to be significant. 

Related to disagreements over 
the measurement of technology 


7 Hedija Kravalis et al., “Quantification of 
Western Exports of High Technology Products 
to Communist Countries,” in US Congress, 
Joint Economic Committee, /ssues in 
East-West Relations, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, Jan. 12, 1979, 
pp. 34-35. 


transfers are differences of opinion 
over their impacts. Those who 
maintain that Western technology 
has had a positive and significant 
impact on Soviet development 
generally cite three leading studies 
in support of their position. In 
perhaps the most comprehensive 
macroeconomic study available, 
Donald Green and Herbert Levine 
contend that in the absence of im- 
ports of Western plants, Soviet in- 
dustrial growth for the 1969-73 
period would have been 8 percent 
lower.® Anthony Sutton, in his 
three-volume study of Western 
technology and Soviet economic 
development, argues that the ab- 
sorption of Western technology and 
Skills has been by far the most sig- 
nificant factor in the development 
of the Soviet economy.’ More spe- 
cifically, Hanson has determined 
that imports of Western technology 
have considerably expanded Soviet 
capacity to produce mineral fer- 
tilizers and hence increased ag- 
ricultural output.'° 

Yet the implications of such re- 
search are not always as clear as 
they may seem. In his excellent 
monograph on East-West Technol- 
ogy Transfer in Perspective, Roger 
Carrick says that ‘‘too little is 
known for any very comprehensive 
and detailed statements usefully to 


8 Donald W. Green and Herbert S. Levine, 
“Soviet Machinery Imports,” Survey 
(London), Spring 1977-78, pp. 112-26. Also 
see their contributions in the NATO and the 
Thomas and Kruse-Vaucienne volumes. 

9 Anthony C. Sutton, Western Technology 
and Soviet Economic Development, 3 vols., 
Stanford, CA, Hoover Institution, 1969-73. 

10 Philip Hanson, ‘Western Technology in 
the Soviet Economy,” Pri b/ems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), 
November-—December 1978, p. 28. See, too, 
Hanson's chapters in the NATO, Saunders, 
and Thomas and Kruse-Vaucienne volumes. 


be made” (p. 71). However, to in- — 
dicate that there is reason to dis- 


pute some of the more extreme 
claims of Sutton and others, Car- 


rick cites Hanson’s chapter in the | 


NATO volume to the effect that the 
Share of imported Western ma- 
chinery in total investment in 


machinery in CMEA countries is — 


very low (4 percent in the early 


1970's). Therefore, he suggests — 
that such imports could not be of | 
great significance. He also notes | 


that Hanson “argues that the total 
impact of Western technology on 


Soviet economic growth almost cer- | 
tainly comes predominately from | 


noncommercial transfer (e.g., So- 


viet monitoring of the Western > 


technical press) and from diffusion 


within the Soviet economy of West- | 
ern technology already transferred | 
and from other direct means”’ | 
(p. 72). Finally, Carrick uses Green | 
and Levine’s econometric esti- | 


mates in the NATO volume to con- 
tend that the total impact of em- 
bodied technology transfer in the 
USSR is, in its magnitude, not ex- 
ceptional (p. 72). 


* * 


A number of conclusions emerge 


from a close examination of both | 


the books under review and other 
work on technology transfers from 
West to East. First, a good deal re- 
mains unclear about the scientific 
and technological capabilities of 


Eastern countries. Second, there is | 
much we do not know about how | 
different forms of West-to-East 


technology transfer affect both the 
sending and receiving countries. 
Finally, rational policy responses to 
the many questions related to 
West-East technology transfer are 


difficult to formulate in view of the | 
present low level of understanding. | 
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Notes Chews 


Correspondence 


NOTE: Readers are welcome to 
comment on matters discussed 
in this journal. Letters should 
be addressed to The Editors, 
Problems of Communism, 
International Communication 
Agency, United States of 
America, 1776 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 
20547, USA. 


THE SOVIET REGIME 
AND JEWISH RIGHTS 


TO THE EDITORS: It was a great 
pleasure for me to read the in- 
teresting and informative article 
by Zvi Gitelman, “Moscow and 
‘the Soviet Jews: A Parting of the 
Ways,’’ in your January— 
‘February 1980 issue. 

| Nevertheless, | would like to 
call your attention to the fact 
ithat Mr. Gitelman at one point 
repeats in his article, without 
'doubt inadvertently, an “official 
/Soviet lie” found in the last two 
‘editions of the Bol’shaya 
iSovetskaya entsiklopediya (The 
IGreat Soviet Encyclopedia). 

On page 24, he writes: “... 
ithe Soviet regime removed all 
ithe restrictions that its Tsarist 
predecessor had placed on 
lJews....” 

That is the Soviet version, but 
‘it is a historical fact that these 
restrictions were all removed 
before the Soviet regime came 
to power after the October 1917 
revolution, namely, by the Feb- 
ruary 1917 revolution, which 
brought into power the coalition 
of Democratic Socialists and 
Liberals. (See G. Ya. Aronson, 
“The Jewish Community in 


Russia in 1917-1918,” in Kniga 
o russkom yevreystve’ 1917- 
1967 [The Book on Russian 
Jewry, 1917-1967], New York, 
NY, Union of Russian Jews, 
1968, p. 2.) 

Many Soviet Jews today are 
ignorant of this fact, because 
the Soviet leaders have deliber- 
ately appropriated the merits of 
the people who were murdered 
or sent to exile during 53 years 
of bloody Communist rule. 


JULIA WISHNEVSKY 
Munich 
West Germany 


AGING COMMUNIST 
LEADERS 


TO THE EDITORS: | take the 
liberty to bring to your atten- 
tion several factual errors and 
omissions which appeared in 
the March-April 1980 issue of 
Problems of Communism. 

On page 57 in his essay- 
review, “How the Obkom Sec- 
retary Was Tempered,” T.H. 
Rigby gives the life-span of A.1. 
Mikoyan as 1905-1978. Ac- 
cording to Bol’shaya Sovet- 
skaya entsiklopediya (The 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia), 
3rd ed., Moscow, 1974, Vol. 
16, p. 222, Anastas Mikoyan 
was born on November 25, 
1895. Professor Rigby also 
fails to note chairmanship of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet 
among Mikoyan’s positions in 
the government and the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet 
Union, although a few lines 


later he states that L.|. Brezh- 
nev is ‘‘President of the 
USSR 

Second, in Table 1, page 25, 
of his article, “Growing Ten- 
sions in Eastern Europe,” Ernst 
Kux offers 1903 as the year of 
birth for Enver Hoxha. To the 
best of my knowledge, all the 
available sources concur on 
1908 as Hoxha’s year of birth. 
Adding another five years to 
Hoxha’s present age may ex- 
aggerate the imminence of 
succession crisis in Albania. 


FRANK CIBULKA 
State College, PA 


A WORD OF CAUTION 
ON SOVIET DECREES 


TO THE EDITORS: A study of 
Soviet decrees on economic 
and manpower issues reveals 
major discrepancies between 
the versions printed in the 
major newspapers Pravda and 
Izvestiya and the texts as re- 
produced in the official collec- 
tion of decrees and directives, 
Sobraniye postanovleniy 
Pravitel’stva Soyuza Sovetskikh 
Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik 
(Collected Decrees of the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics—hereafter 
SP): 

These discrepancies not 
only involve differences in the 
date of signing and the date of 
Pravda/Izvestiya publication, 
but also include sharp ab- 
breviation or even complete 
omission of whole paragraphs 
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of the official text in the news- 
paper version. 

For example, compare the 
text of the economic reform 
decree ‘‘On the Improvement 
of Planning and Strengthening 
the Economic Mechanism’s 
Impact on Raising Production 
Efficiency and Quality of 
Work,’’ as published on July 
29, 1979, in Pravda and /z- 
vestiya, with the version pub- 
lished in SP, No. 18, Article 
118, 1979, p. 402. The news- 
paper version totally omits 
paragraph 23 of the decree, 
which contains details on 
planning documents and on 
measures to be undertaken to 
regulate the labor market by 
various levels of authority and 
which foreshadows a Decem- 
ber 1979 decree on labor dis- 
cipline. 

The latter decree, signed on 
December 13, 1979, and pub- 
lished in SP, No. 3, Article 17, 
1980, pp. 43-52, contained 
previously unpublished data on 
worktime and labor turnover, 
especially for 1978. In par- 
ticular, it revealed that there 
had occurred only a 3-per- 
centage-point drop in the turn- 
over rate (from 21.2 to 18.2 
percent) over the decade since 
1970. These data were omitted 
from the text of this decree as 
published in Pravda on 
January 12, 1980 (with no 
mention of the date of signing). 
The Pravda version also 
omitted paragraph 19, which 
dealt with new and/or ex- 
panded surveys and reports by 
the Central Statistical Adminis- 
tration of the USSR on losses 
of worktime and on labor turn- 
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over. Judging from the brief 
description offered in SP, data 
from these surveys and reports 
may well be important informa- 
tion for the Soviet government, 
and for Western observers (if 
such data were to be re- 
leased). 

To add to the confusion, 
Pravda’s version of the labor 
discipline decree contained 
one paragraph (paragraph 17) 
not printed in the official SP 
version. There was a footnote 
in SP indicating that this para- 
graph concerned only a ‘‘one- 
time task’’ (razovoye za- 
daniye). Pravda’s version re- 
vealed that this paragraph 
concerned “‘concrete action to 
deal with persons who shirk 
socially useful work,” an item 
which could have both political 
and economic implications for 
potential émigrés and for the 
population as a whole. 

| cannot claim to have made 
a systematic study of the ex- 
tent or history of such varia- 
tions in published texts of offi- 
cial legislation, but the two 
cases detected in a single year 
may signal a general practice. 
What does seem called for is 
close comparison of newspa- 
per versions with official regis- 
ters of Soviet legislative acts. 


MURRAY FESHBACH 
Fellow 

The Wilson Center 
Washington, DC 


MORE MATTERS 
OF DECREE 


TO THE EDITORS: | would like 
to add my voice to the discus- 
sion of the matter that Murray 
Feshbach has indicated jhe 
planned to draw to the atten- 
tion of Problems of Com- 
munism’'s readers (see above). 

When it comes to joint de- 
crees of the CPSU Central 
Committee and USSR Council 


of Ministers, the version pub- 
lished in Pravda is sometimes 
the exact text, or at least the 
most complete version ever 
published. However, in many 
cases more detailed versions 
later appear in the periodical 
Sobraniye postanovleniy 
Pravitel’stva Soyuza Sovetskikh 
Sotsialisticheskikh Respublik, 
in specialized journals, or in 
collections in book form. 

Regarding the July 12, 
1979, decree on improving 
planning, no less an authority 
than Pravda’s deputy chief 
editor for economic questions, 
Dmitriy Valovoy, advised those 
analyzing the decree not to go 
by the Pravda version, but to 
seek out a more extensive ver- 
sion. Writing in the November 
1979 issue of Zhurnalist (Mcs- 
cow), Valovoy said 


Before going on to specific 
questions, | would like to ex- 
press the hope that journalists 
and editors, especially those 
who are directly involved in 
spreading information about 
the decree and in preparing 
material on its practical im- 
plementation, would use the 
full text of the document pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the 
Political Literature Publishing 
House in Issue No. 32 of the 
CPSU CC weekly Ekonomiche- 
skaya gazeta. The thing is that 
in the other newspapers the 
decree was published in 
abridged form, and therefore 
they left out some specific ex- 
planations and characteriza- 
tions of a number of problems. 
And these are sometimes very 
important for press workers. 


Actually, the July 12 decree 
appeared in three versions: the 
relatively short version in the 
July 29 Pravda; a longer—but 
not clearer—version published 
in Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 
No. 32, August 1979 and in 
the September 1979 issue of 
Planovoye khozyaystvo; and 
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the version published in Sob- 
raniye postanovieniy.... This 
last version is similar to the 
second version, but it also in- 
cluded an appendix (prilo- 
zheniye) listing projected fol- 
lowup acts and their target 
dates. 

There are also times when 
joint Central Committee/ 
Council of Ministers decrees 
appear in /zvestiya (the gov- 
ernment newspaper) and not 
in Pravda, again in truncated 
form. For example, the short 
version of a December 4, 
1978, joint decree ordering in- 
dustrial ministries to create 
more subsidiary farms that was 
published in /zvestiya on De- 
cember 23, 1978, omitted key 
paragraphs ordering ministries 
to finance new farms and to 
cover the gap between pro- 
curement prices and retail 
prices. These paragraphs were 
included in Sobraniye po- 
stanovieniy..., No. 3, 1979. 

Hence, to locate more com- 
plete versions of decrees pub- 
lished in Pravda and /zves- 
tiya—not to mention decrees 
not published in these 
newspapers—scholars should 
peruse Sobraniye postano- 
vieniy...; Specialized eco- 
nomic periodicals; party jour- 
nals such as Partiynaya zhizn’; 
and also various published col- 
lections such as Resheniya 
partii i pravitel’stva po 
khozyaystvennym voprosam 
(Decisions of the Party and 
Government on Economic 
Questions—so far 12 volumes 
have been issued), Spra- 
vochnik partiynogo rabot- 
nika (Party Worker's Hand- 
book—so far 19 volumes have 
been issued), and of course 
various editions of KPSS v re- 
Zolyutsiyakh i. resheniyakh 
s''yezdov, konferentsiy ji 
plenumov TsK (CPSU in Resolu- 
tions and Decisions of Congres- 
ses, Conferences, and CC 
Plenums—the 12th volume of 
the latest edition was issued in 


1978). These latter collections | 
present some decrees in appar- 
ently full text, but others are in 
clearly identified abridged form, 
labeled ‘‘summaries’’ (iz- 
lozheniya) or ‘‘extracts”: 
(izvlecheniya). | 
One can sometimes identify 
omitted sections in these de 
crees, sections which appar- | 
ently contain information still 
considered secret. For example, 
a decree of September 8, 1972, © 
in Resheniya..., Vol. 9, pp. 
254-55, skips from paragraph — 
2 to paragraph 6. These books — 
sometimes indicate that there is — 
an “appendix” (prilozheniye) to 
a particular decree but that it is 
not being published. j 
On the other hand, these | 
collections sometimes include | 
whole decrees never published, — 
even in short form, in the news- 
papers. For example, in Re- 
sheniya..., Vol. 9, p. 232, one 
reads a key (previously unpub- — 
lished) August 9, 1972, Central 
Committee/Council of Ministers — 
decree ordering preparation of 
a 15-year plan and of the 
1976-80 five-year plan. 


sources are also crucial in de- 

termining the date of decrees. 

Except for decrees adopted at 
party plenums, Pravda does not 

indicate when decrees were ac- 

tually adopted. Comparison with 
dates given in other sources in- 

dicates that decrees often ap- 
pear in Pravda days or even 
weeks after they were adopted. 

In addition to the delayed pub- — 
lication of the July 1979 and 
December 1978 decrees cited © 
above, one could mention a 
Central Committee decree on 
ideological matters published in | 
the May 6, 1979, issue of 
Pravda. When published later in | 
brochure form, the date affixed — 
to the decree was April 26. . 


W.G. HAHN 
Silver Spring, MD 
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Workers and Party in Poland 
Jan B. de Weydenthal 


The workers’ strikes of July-August 1980 have brought substantial changes in Poland, including 
the emergence of a new party leadership. But the fundamental question remains: How can a 
lasting accommodation between society and the party, as well as the well-being of the country, be 
achieved? Efforts to overcome the mutual distrust are a central feature of the party's current 
efforts to reestablish its authority. Resolution of this question, amid the uncertainties posed by 
economic difficulties and the threat of Soviet intervention, is crucial to future developments in 
Poland. 


Soviet-Occupied Afghanistan 
Zalmay Khalilzad 


A year after invading and seizing practical control of the government in Afghanistan, the USSR 
faces determined opposition from Islamic, tribal, and other partisans. Unable to rebuild a “loyal” 
Afghan military or to unite Afghans behind the regime of Babrak Karmal, Moscow maintains 
85,000 troops in the country. Partisan disunity and Soviet threats to neighboring countries have so 
far prevented development of a coordinated and well-armed anti-Soviet insurgency. 


Soviet Decision-Making and International Relations 
Uri Ra’anan 


Soviet policy evolves and operates within parameters that differ in essential aspects from the 
Western political framework. This factor is reflected both in the manner in which the leadership 
functions and in the criteria that may be applied when international issues are examined. 


Limits of the Permissible in China 
June Teufel Dreyer 


Since 1978, the Chinese leadership has been involved in a major effort to revitalize the Chinese 
economy. To help stimulate greater productivity on the part of the population, it has drastically 
revised the standards of permissible behavior. This move has fundamentally altered the balance 
between toleration of dissent and maintenance of public order. 


Essay-reviews (over) 


Essay-reviews 


Soviet Air Power 
Jonathan Alford 


The Soviet Union may genuinely be convinced that it is only now overcoming the West's 
technological lead in modern aircraft and space vehicles—and be proud to have accomplished 
this feat. The West senses the dynamic in the Soviet programs and, finding no obvious slackening 
in that dynamic, believes that it in turn must continue to invest massively in military aviation to 
prevent the Soviet Union from rushing ahead. 


Lessons of Russian Terrorism 
Abraham Ascher 


The roots and directions of terrorism are numerous, and the phenemenon can undermine a 
political system, as the history of Russian radicalism demonstrates. However, history shows that if 
governments act firmly without overstepping the bounds of legality and decency, terrorism can be 
defeated in countries with a reasonably stable social order. 


Uzbek Studies and Uzbekistan 
James Critchlow 


Social scientists in Uzbekistan have shown surprising interest in research on their country by what 
they call “bourgeois falsifiers’’ in the West. Extensive citations of “erroneous” Western studies 
often serve to project the views of an emerging modern Uzbek national intelligentsia on Soviet 
domestic political issues. Over the longer term, one may see the development of a critical dialogue 
between Uzbek and Western scholars in which Moscow’s role becomes that of a bystander. 


Marxism and Culture in Italy 
Clara M. Lovett 


ltaly-watchers, in focusing on Italy's party and governmental politics, have largely overlooked 
attempts at the “organization of culture” by the Italian Communist Party and other Marxist groups. 
Marxist cultural penetration in Italy is highly significant, although observers differ over its precise 
extent. 


Foreign and Domestic Policy Linkage in Romania 
Mary Ellen Fischer 


Throughout the 1970's, Romanian foreign and domestic policies were not only linked but 
interdependent. Recent changes in the international setting and increasing domestic difficulties 
may affect Romania's assertive position in world affairs as the 1980's begin. 
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in Poland 


orkers and Party 


By Jan B. de Weydenthal 

n July 1, 1980, the government of the Polish 
0) People’s Republic (PPR) introduced an increase 

in the price of meat and meat products. A day 
later, on July 2, the decision was announced publicly, 
through a nationally broadcast interview with a minor 
government official. Immediately after the introduction 
of the price increase, even before the announcement 
was made, strikes broke out in a number of industrial 
plants throughout the country. In the aftermath of the 
announcement, strikes spread to other factories and 
industrial centers. 

Two months later, on August 31, representatives of 
the workers and the government signed a formal 
agreement to settle strikes in several hundred sepa- 
rate enterprises in the coastal city of Gdansk and its 
environs. The signing ceremony was televised live 
‘throughout the country. The agreement provided for 
an acceptance by the government of the establish- 
ment by the workers themselves of “new, indepen- 
dent, and self-governing trade unions.’ It also in- 
cluded an official guarantee that the workers’ right to 
istrike would be written into the law, as well as formal 
‘assurances on far-reaching economic concessions. 
| On September 6, less than a week after the signing 
of the Gdansk agreement, Edward Gierek, veteran 
leader of the Polish United Workers’ Party (PUWP) 
and its First Secretary since 1970, was abruptly re- 
moved from all party executive positions. His dismissal 
was announced in a terse communique issued by the 
party Central Committee (CC) following a special 
meeting during the night of September 5-6: “In con- 
nection with the serious illness of Edward Gierek, the 
Central Committee has relieved him of the functions of 


Mr. de Weydenthal is Senior Analyst in the Research 
Department of Radio Free Europe (Munich, Federal 
Republic of Germany). His publications include The 
Communists of Poland, 1978, and Poland: Com- 
munism Adrift, 1979. 


First Secretary, Secretary of the Central Committee, 
and member of the Politburo.’ Gierek was im- 
mediately replaced by Stanislaw Kania, since 1971 the 
party leader in charge of internal security forces and 
the army and since 1976 a full member of the party 
Politburo. 

These three separate, but closely related episodes 
are among the most dramatic moments of what has 
recently been described by new party leader Kania as 
“the greatest crisis in the history of People’s Poland.’’® 
They also highlight the profound changes that have 
taken place in Poland’s politics within the last few 
months, changes that have basically manifested 
themselves in the emergence of the workers as a 
major social and political force in the public arena, 
and in a perceptible decline in the authority and 
power of the established leadership. Furthermore, as 
the removal of Gierek indicates, there has been a 
growing realization within the party itself that a new 
departure from existing policies and operations is ur- 
gently needed. 

As a result of these and other fast-moving events, 
the exercise of power in Poland has become more 
complex. It has been transformed into a whole range 
of problems related to the character, conditions, 
scope, and timing—an important problem in its own 
right—of political evolution within the system. Fur- 
thermore, it must now proceed in what would seem 
the most precarious of circumstances, in which a solu- 
tion to the country’s continuing economic difficulties 
appears remote and in which the intentions of the 
Soviet Union are perhaps the supreme imponderable. 
Few would doubt that the immediate stakes in Polish 


1The text of the agreement was published in Zycie Warszawy 
(Warsaw), Sept. 2, 1980. For an English-language translation, see 
August 1980: The Strikes in Poland, Munich, Radio Free Europe 
Research, October 1980. 

2Polish Press Agency (PAP), Sept. 6, 1980. 

3Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), Oct. 5, 1980. 
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politics have changed greatly in the last few months. 
The fundamental question remains, nevertheless, 
how a lasting accommodation between society and the 
party, as well as the well-being of the country, can be 
achieved. As will be seen in the succeeding sections, 
the mutual distrust between society and the party lies 
behind many of the developments in the recent strike 
movement, efforts to restore a modicum of trust are a 
central feature of the party’s current efforts to reestab- 
lish its authority, and success in this respect is crucial 
to any attempts to establish clearly and openly formu- 
lated principles for the country’s future evolution. As 
long as this fundamental question remains unre- 
solved, therefore, the prevailing confusion and uncer- 


4For a discussion of the role of the workers in Poland’s politics, see 
J.B. de Weydenthal, “Poland: Workers and Politics,” in Jan F. Triska 
and Charles Gati, Eds., The Favored Class, London, Allen & Unwin, 
forthcoming. 


tainty as to the future will grow, and any prospects for 
Stability will diminish. 


The Strikes 


Conflicts between the workers and the political au- 
thorities in socialist Poland have a history as old as the 
system itself.* Widespread demonstrations of labor un- 
rest, which frequently took the form of strikes, were 
relatively common during the late 1940's, the forma- 
tive years of Communist rule in Poland. Since that 
time, there have been several major outbursts of 
worker discontent. Each instance was touched off by 
specific economic grievances on the part of the work- 
ers. Each occasion, too, was marked by increasing 
sophistication and cohesion among the workers. Only 
within the last 10 years or so, however, has the work- 
ers’ protest movement begun to act collectively, with 


Representatives from more than 400 factories assembled at the Lenin Shipyard in Gdansk as an Interfactory 
Strike Committee negotiates with the Polish government in late August 1980. 


—Jan Delden-Pressens Bild/Photoreporters. 
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explicitly political overtones and with an open concern 
for general questions of national economic policy. 

A major workers’ revolt rocked the political system 
of socialist Poland for the first time in June 1956. 
Originating in the specific economic demands of 
workers at a large plant in the city of Poznan, it mush- 
roomed into mass demonstrations after the police at- 
tacked the protesters. The brutality of the repression 
contributed to the emergence of a broad consensus, 
among both the public and important elements in the 
party, on the need for reform. Within several months, 
in October 1956, the old-line party leaders of the 
Stalinist era were replaced by a new leadership under 
Wladyslaw Gomulka. 

In subsequent years, scattered strikes occasionally 
broke out in industrial plants throughout Poland. 
However, they were easily contained by the govern- 
ment through temporary and localized measures of 
appeasement. 

The first major manifestation of a thoroughly 
politicized workers’ protest action was a massive in- 
dustrial revolt in 1970-71. The event that triggered 
the workers’ protest was an announcement on 
December 12, 1970, of sweeping increases in the 
prices of food and fuels. But the revolt was also di- 
rected against the entire program of official economic 
policies, particularly the government’s plans to change 
the system of remuneration and to streamline produc- 
tion through the threat of forced unemployment. The 
government’s attempt to suppress the protesters in 
Gdansk by force set off a chain reaction of demonstra- 
tions and strikes throughout the country. Eventually, 
the continuing unrest provoked a national political 
crisis which toppled Gomulka and brought Gierek to 
power, forced a gradual repeal of the government 
economic program, and ended only in mid-February 
1971 with the cancellation of the price increases. 

The next massive demonstration of the workers’ 
continuing resolve to defend their economic interests 
came in June 1976. The story itself was familiar. Just 
as it had done in 1970, the government suddenly an- 
nounced drastic food price increases without so much 
as an attempt to prepare the public. As then, the gov- 
ernment’s action provoked an immediate outburst of 
worker discontent. Within a few hours of the an- 
nouncement, there were strikes throughout the coun- 
try, including Gdansk and other cities on the Baltic 
coast, Warsaw, and other industrial cities. There were 
also incidents of violence, notably in the city of Radom 
and at the large Ursus factory near Warsaw. This time, 
however, the official reaction was swift: less than 24 
hours after the government decision had been made 
public, the price increases were rescinded. 


A cross erected by striking workers at the Lenin Ship- 
yard in Gdansk in August 1980 to commemorate fel- 
low workers who died in the December 1970 uprising. 


—Lehtikuva/Photoreporters. 


In many respects, the June 1976 workers’ protest 
was even more important politically than the revolt of 
1970-71. It repeated the earlier workers’ success in 
preventing the implementation of government policies. 
This, more than anything else, exposed the vulnera- 
bility of the system to social pressure. Furthermore, 
the protest furnished an example of ways in which 
other social groups could enhance their participation 
in and influence over the political process. More im- 
portant still, the workers’ success in forcing a reversal 
of official policies seriously impeded economic 
decision-making by the government, influenced the 
general policy orientation of the leadership, and di- 
rectly contributed to a major decline in its authority.° 

This loss of authority came at a time when Poland’s 
ambitious growth strategy of the early 1970's was be- 


5 Jan B. de Weydenthal, Poland: Communism Adrift, The Washington 
Papers, No. 72, Beverly Hills, CA, and London, Sage Publications, 
1979. 
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Polish shoppers in a queue outside a Warsaw meat store in August 1980. 


ginning to unravel.® External factors were partly re- 
sponsible, for example, for raising the costs of energy 
and raw materials imports and for difficulties in in- 
creasing exports to the West. At the same time, inter- 
nal problems—not only the impeding of economic 
decision-making but also a languishing agricultural 
sector, the overly ambitious investment schemes of 
previous years, and sheer economic mismanage- 
ment—made it impossible to halt the slide. Toward 
the end of the 1970’s, consequently, the situation had 
deteriorated to the point where Poland was heavily in 
debt to the West (more than US$14 billion by the end 
of 1978)’ and the economy was shrinking (national 
income actually fell by about 2 percent in 1979, a de- 
velopment unprecedented in the country’s postwar 
history. )® 


SFor a recent comprehensive survey of Poland’s economy, see 
Poland 1980: An East European Economic Country Study, a collection 
of papers submitted to the US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, 
Sept. 1, 1980. 

7Roman Stefanowski, ‘‘Poland’s Western Debt: A Progress Report,” 
Radio Free Europe Research, RAD Background Report 251, Nov. 22, 
1978. 


—Marc Bulka and Frances Apesteguy/Gamma-Liaison. 


For the average Pole, the country’s economic prob- 
lems meant a drastic decline in the standard of living. 


Basic prices for food and housing did not go up, for 
the government felt constrained not to raise them. But | 


there were chronic shortages of food and consumer 
products, repeated energy and transportation failures, 


and increasing inflation—by official admission, more | 
than 8 percent in 1978.° In these circumstances, so- | 


cial dissatisfaction grew rapidly. 

The long-term political implications of these de- 
velopments were certainly not lost on the country’s 
leadership. Indeed, owing to the growing realization | 
that any further delay in reasserting its authority could 
only cause greater decay, the government was moved 
to take action. The meat price increases of July 1 
and their subsequent public announcement were ~ 


| 
| 
[ 


Clearly political in intent—meant to affirm the govern-_ 


ment’s capacity to make difficult decisions and stick 
by them in the face of social opposition. 


The basically political meaning of the price in- 


eer 


8Cited by Zbigniew Fallenbuchl in Poland 1980, p. 15. 
°de Weydenthal, Poland Adrift, p. 40. 


creases was demonstrated by the elaborate prepara- 
| tions for their introduction. Announcement of the de- 
cision was preceded by a long propaganda campaign, 
in which press articles and statements by political 
leaders presented the meat price increases as part of 
a series of comprehensive economic changes aimed 
at improving efficiency and raising productivity.’° The 
increases were to be introduced gradually in different 
parts of the country, it was claimed, and the eventual 
| profits would be used to improve the lot of the lowest- 
| earning groups in the population. 

The political intent was also apparent in the fact 
that the increase affected only 2 percent of the meat 
on the market. This increase was to be imposed indi- 
rectly, by transfering certain categories of meat and 
meat products from ordinary shops, which have main- 
tained stable prices since the beginning of the 1970's, 
to so-called commercial shops, which sell meat at 
premium prices, usually double the official prices. Set 
up in 1977, these shops initially handled only 0.5 per- 
cent of meat sales; in 1978, this volume grew to 8 
percent, and in 1979 to 18 percent.'' None of these 
earlier shifts away from ordinary to commercial outlets 
| had been officially and openly announced by the gov- 
ernment, and there is no reason to believe that the 
government could not have shifted additional quan- 
tities of meat to the higher-price shops in the same 
manner. By the same token, such a move would not 
have had the apparently desired political effect. 

Introduction of the price increases triggered an im- 
mediate reaction from the workers. The first sporadic 
work “‘stoppages,’’ as they were euphemistically called 
by government officials and the media, took place on 
the very day that the price changes were im- 
plemented. They later spread throughout the country, 
setting the stage for the growth of a massive strike 
‘movement that was to affect the operations of both the 
government and the party as well as to rock the sys- 
tem over which they presided. This strike movement 
developed in two distinct stages, in which the pattern 
and scope of the workers’ demands were the key de- 
terminants of social strife. '? 


Stage One. The first phase, which extended into 
mid-August, was characterized by spontaneity. Ac- 
cording to the available information, the first strike 


1° The food price increases were signaled first by then Prime Minister 
Edward Babiuch in his address to the Sejm (Parliament) on Apr. 3, 
1980. See Trybuna Ludu, Apr. 4, 1980; and ibid., May 28, 1980, for 
further details. 
~ 11See “Polish Commercial Shops Increase Their Meat Allocation,” 
Radio Free Europe Research, Polish Situation Report 14, July 9, 1980. 
'2For a detailed description and analysis of the strikes, see August 
1980. 
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broke out in several departments of the Ursus plant 
near Warsaw.'? Subsequently, strikes occurred 
throughout the country. No organizational pattern was 
discernible. In some places, entire working crews 
joined in; in others, only some of the personnel were 
involved. There is still little reliable information on the 
number of individual plants and factories in which 
strikes took place. But there is every reason to assume 
that within several weeks of the announcement of the 
price increases, no large city or important industry 
was left unaffected by some form of strike action. "4 

The motivation behind the workers’ actions was 
widely reported to have centered on demands for 
higher wages and/or other forms of benefits to com- 
pensate for the increased meat prices.'® In this re- 
spect, the 1980 strike goals sharply differed from 
those of earlier instances of workers’ protest against 
government policies, such as the 1970-71 and 1976 
upheavals. Then, the workers’ efforts had centered on 
preventing the implementation of official decisions. 
Now, there was no indication that any of the strikes 
were directed against the government's decision or 
that the workers made any demands for its revocation. 
Instead, it appears that the workers were ready to ac- 
cept the government's policy, provided that their own 
economic interests did not suffer. 

The strikes were remarkably peaceful in nature. Not 
a single outbreak of violence was reported. The at- 
mosphere throughout was marked by the workers’ 
calm insistence on presenting their demands to man- 
agement and then negotiating compensatory mea- 
sures with its representatives. No detailed information 
is yet available on the specific forms of these bar- 
gaining sessions. It is possible that the mechanics of 
the negotiations differed from one plant to another. It 
seems, however, that the workers either elected or 
appointed their own representatives for talks with 
management. Most negotiating was conducted locally, 
without direct participation by state or party officials. 
The settlements reached in the weeks after the price 
changes oscillated between a 5 and 15 percent in- 
crease in wages. In some cases, these settlements 
also included modifications in work norms, with the 
net effect of increasing the workers’ benefits.'® 


'3 Robotnik, July 12, 1980. Robotnik is an unofficial biweekly 
publication printed under the auspices of the Committee for Social 
Self-Defense (KOR). 

'4For a listing of enterprises affected by strikes, see ibid., July 12, 
July 22, and Aug. 15, 1980. 

1S See ‘July 1980” in ibid., July 22, 1980; Hella Pick in The Guardian 
(Manchester), July 15, 1980; and Christopher Bobinski in the Financial 
Times (London), July 14, 1980. 

16 Jan B. de Weydenthal, ‘‘Worker-Management Bargaining in 
Poland,” in August 1980, pp. 38-41. 
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Another feature of the incipient strike movement 
was its basically proletarian character. In the first few 
weeks, no other stratum of society was either directly 
or indirectly involved in the workers’ activities. No es- 
tablished institution helped them in the bargaining 
sessions or provided them with any form of support— 
neither the official trade unions nor the Conferences of 
Workers’ Self-Management, which served as bodies of 
collective decision-making at the enterprise level. In- 
stead, it was reported, ‘‘the official trade unions [were] 
brought into wage negotiations on the management 
Side by the authorities.’’’’ 

In this context, it is important to note that the only 
groups both willing and determined to support the 
workers’ cause were tiny dissident organizations. In 
particular, members and active sympathizers of the 
Committee for Social Self-Defense (KOR) served from 
the very beginning of the strikes as the principal 
source of information for the Western press and the 
country.'® There is no doubt that they were helped in 
this task by the workers themselves. This cooperation 
between the workers and the dissidents appears to 
have been crucial in the initial stages of the strike 
movement, and probably contributed significantly to 
its expansion and success. 

The most important factor in the development of the 
strike movement, however, was the ambiguity of the 
party and government response to the workers’ ac- 
tions. No clearly defined position on the strikes was 
ever taken by the authorities, who, while obviously 
hostile to those developments, preferred to ignore 
their existence. In retrospect, it can be argued that the 
authorities simply miscalculated. For many govern- 
ment and party officials, the main problem was merely 
to ensure that the price increases would be im- 
plemented. They anticipated that this implementation 
would involve a certain economic price and, as the 
rapidity with which the bargaining between workers 
and management started seemed to indicate, were 
prepared to pay it. For them, the potential political 
benefits for the government in strengthening its au- 
thority clearly overrode any concern over economic 
losses. Indicative of this attitude was a comment made 
by a governmént official to a Western press corre- 
Spondent: “The precedent has been set for further 
price increases, and that is important.’’'? 

It was this preoccupation with authority-building, 
combined with a strong undertone of disregard for so- 
cial protest, that eventually was to undermine the posi- 


17Christopher Bobinski, in the Financial Times, July 15, 1980. 

18 Robotnik was the only newspaper in Poland to publish information 
about the strikes. There was no coverage by the official press. 

19 Reuters News Agency, report from Warsaw, July 5, 1980. 


Edward Gierek, leader of the Polish Communist party | 


from December 1970 to September 1980. 


—Vincent Mentzel. 


tion of the leadership. The immediate difficulties arose — 
from the very tactics which the government used to 
assure the implementation of the price decision. The 
decision had been introduced gradually, at different | 
times in different parts of the country, evidently in 


order to prevent any nationwide and simultaneous so- | 


cial protest. But this approach also opened the way for | 


a protracted process of new protests and new negotia- | 
tions. It should have been clear to government officials | 


that the bargaining precedent set in one factory would 


be used by other workers to obtain the same results. | 


Yet no adjusting measures were adopted, and none, it | 


seems, were even contemplated. 


Instead, the authorities made repeated, but largely | 
abortive, attempts to halt the workers’ demands. On | 
July 9, soon after the initial series of negotiations with | 
the workers had been completed, Gierek proclaimed | 
to a special meeting of top political and economic ac- | 
tivists, without the slightest mention of the negotia- | 
tions themselves, that ‘any broader increases in | 


salaries’’ would not be accepted.?° The word 
‘broader’ presumably meant that those wage in- | 
creases that had already been granted to the workers 


20 Radio Warsaw, July 9, 1980. 
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would stand, but that no further compensation would 
be envisaged. This speech was broadcast nationwide 
on television the next day. 

Predictably, Gierek‘s statement, which was followed 
by similar press commentaries, had no effect upon the 
workers; the factory negotiations continued unabated. 
If anything, the ineffectiveness of the leadership's ap- 
peals for wage restraint, as contrasted with the con- 
tinuing success of the workers in their bargaining with 
management, merely contributed to a growing convic- 
tion among workers that the authorities remained inert 
and lagging behind events. It was only a matter of 
time, therefore, before the workers’ demands became 
more militant and politicized. 


Stage Two. On August 16, representatives of 21 
separate enterprises from the coastal area near the 
city of Gdansk decided to set up an Interfactory Strike 
Committee (MKS), with its headquarters at the Lenin 
Shipyard in Gdansk. In its first communique, issued 
|| on the same day, the MKS solemnly proclaimed: 


The goal of the MKS is to coordinate the demands 
and the strike action of [associated] factories and 
enterprises. 

A text of the demands and proposals [postulatow], 
constituting a joint resolution of [separate] strike 
committees, has been prepared. It has been decided 
to continue the strike until the fulfillment of the de- 
mands and proposals of the [striking] crews. The MKS 
is delegated to enter into negotiations with the central 
authorities. The end of the strike shall be determined 
by the Interfactory Strike Committee. 

Following the completion of the strike, the MKS 
Shall not dissolve itself; [instead it] shall monitor the 
implementation of the demands and [shall] organize 
the Free Trade Unions.?' 


This action marked the beginning of the second phase 
of the strike movement. 

The new stage, which was to extend until the end of 
August, was characterized by the workers’ conscious 
attempt at large-scale self-organization. In contrast to 
the earlier strikes, which had been somewhat inchoate 
and geared to localized action, the workers’ movement 
now became more cohesive and purposeful, with a 
massive growth in group consciousness and occupa- 
tional solidarity. In fact, the very word “‘solidarity’”’ was 
adopted as the strikers’ principal slogan, providing 


them with a sense of conceptual and operational 


21 Strajkowy Biuletyn Informacyjny, Aug. 16, 1980. Strajkowy 
Biuletyn Informacyjny was an irregular publication of the workers in the 
Lenin Shipyard in Gdansk. 


unity. This sense of unity had its practical expression 
in the establishment of coordinating committees that 
directed strike efforts in a number of plants and fac- 
tories simultaneously.?? 

Concurrently, the strikers broadened their demands 
from basically economic issues to include more politi- 
cal ones. Economic problems, particularly demands 
for wage increases, naturally continued to occupy an 
important place in the workers’ programs. However, 
the main emphasis was now put on the need to 
change the political relations within the existing sys- 
tem in such a way as to ensure direct participation by 
the workers in decision-making on issues affecting 
their interests. 

Interestingly, the circumstances surrounding the es- 
tablishment of the Gdansk MKS indicate that the tim- 
ing of this shift from spontaneity to organization, and 
from economic to political concerns, was entirely un- 
planned. The emergence of the Gdansk MKS was pre- 
ceded by two days of strikes related to the workers’ 
demands for higher wages, a standard feature of all 
Strikes since the beginning of July, as well as to de- 
mands for the reinstatement of two previously dis- 
missed employees and for official permission to erect 
a monument commemorating the workers killed in 
December 1970.** All these demands were met by 
management after two days of negotiations with the 
representatives of an ad hoc elected strike committee. 
The committee then voted to end the strike. Yet, after 
the vote, its members saw that the work crews were 
opposed to the termination of the strike and were de- 
manding that the basic financial provisions of the 
agreement be extended to other enterprises in the re- 
gion. The workers’ determination to carry on the ac- 
tion was reinforced after the arrival of delegates from 
other factories. It was only then that the Interfactory 
Strike Committee was formed. 

Once established, the Gdansk MKS found fertile 
ground for its activities. By August 18, less than two 
days after the committee’s formation, the number of 
local plants associated with the strike action had 
grown to 156; it was later to increase to more than 
600.7 More important, the example of Gdansk was 
followed in other parts of the country. Within days, 
MKS’s had been formed in Elblag, Szczecin, and 
Wroclaw, all large industrial centers. Not all factories 
in those areas went on strike; in fact, most continued 
their work. But all declared their readiness and de- 


22For details, see a statement by the Gdansk Interfactory Strike 
Committee, issued in Gdansk on Aug. 23, 1980. 

23 Solidarnosc, Aug. 30, 1980. Solidarnosc was a strike newsletter 
published in the Gdansk shipyards. 

24Ibid. See also ibid., Aug. 31, 1980. 
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termination to support the Gdansk organization. After 
several weeks of intermittent strikes throughout the 
country, the workers had apparently become so confi- 
dent of their own power and so aware of the govern- 
ment’s inability to contain their activities that the strike 
movement developed a momentum of its own. 

Within this movement, the Gdansk MKS played an 
important role as both an organizational model and a 
trend setter. It was a relatively large body, consisting 
of two delegates from each of the strike-bound enter- 
prises. To secure the effectiveness of its operations, 
the MKS elected a small presidium—first of 13 mem- 
bers, and eventually of 19, the increase reflecting the 
rapid expansion of its functions.2® The chairman and 
Principal spokesman of the presidium was Lech 
Walesa, an experienced veteran of the 1970-71 
strikes in Gdansk and an active participant in an unof- 
ficial, dissident trade union movement operating in the 
coastal area for several years before the outbreak of 
the strikes.?° Walesa, who had been dismissed from 
his job in the Gdansk Lenin Shipyard in early 1979, 
was reinstated on August 14 and immediately took 
over the direction of the strike. A chief negotiator on 
behalf of the shipyard’s strike committee, he was also 
instrumental in setting up the MKS and in providing it 
with firm leadership. All the other members of the 
presidium were representatives of various strike com- 
mittees from the Gdansk area. 

The first act undertaken by the Gdansk MKS was 
the publication of a list of demands addressed to the 
authorities. This list consisted of 16 separate points, 
later to be expanded to 21. They related to three prin- 
cipal groups of problems regarded by the strikers as 
essential for their movement.’ The first set of points, 
defined as nonnegotiable and fundamental, de- 
manded official acceptance of ‘‘free trade unions 
which would be independent from the party and the 
management,” as well as formal recognition of the 
workers’ right to strike. The second group, essentially 
political, included calls for ‘‘respect of the principle of 
free expression,” for the release and rehabilitation of 
political prisoners, and for a public announcement of 
the establishment of the MKS as well as the publica- 
tion of its demands. In addition, the MKS called for 
the public release of ‘‘full information’ on the 
socioeconomic situation in the country and for open 
debate on an eventual program of internal reform. The 
third set, consisting of 15 separate demands, dealt 
with basically economic matters. These demands 
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25lbid., Aug. 23, 1980. 
26For a short biographical sketch of Walesa, see August 1980, 

pp. 338-40. 
27Strajkowy Biuletyn Informacyjny, Aug. 20, 1980. 


ranged from a call for an across-the-board wage in- | 
crease to compensate for the rise in prices, and an | 
appeal for the elimination of commercial shops, to a } 
resolution for a five-day workweek. The full list of de- | 
mands, rapidly communicated to other MKS’s and} 
strike Committees throughout the country, was widely } 
adopted as the program for the entire labor move- | 
ment. More specifically, it subsequently served as a | 
negotiating platform for the strikers in their talks with | 
the government. | 

Before those talks began, however, serious prob- | 
lems had to be resolved. The main difficulty was the 
government's open hostility to both the new workers’ | 
organization and its program. This was compounded 
by the workers’ unwavering insistence that the au- ; 
thorities accept their main demands, particularly | 
those related to independent unions and the right to 
strike. : 

The initial government reaction to the establishment | 
of the Gdansk MKS was clearly antagonistic. It is true | 
that on August 17 the government appointed a special | 
commission to deal with the strikers. Yet it im- | 
mediately became obvious that the objective of this | 
commission, headed by Deputy Prime Minister : 
Tadeusz Pyka, was not so much to establish contact | 
with the strikers as to undermine their position. During i 
a visit to Gdansk between August 18 and 20, neither | 
Pyka nor any other member of his commission met 4 
with MKS representatives. Instead, the commission } 
opened separate negotiations with semiofficial dele- | 
gates from several industrial plants. Nevertheless, the | 
attempt to represent those negotiations as formal bar- | 
gaining between the government and the striking | 
workers failed in the face of the determined opposition | 
of the MKS. As the resolve of the strikers to carry on | 
with their action only intensified following this attempt 
to outmaneuver them, Pyka was forced to return to 
Warsaw with empty hands. On August 20, he was re- | | 
moved as head of the government commission. The |) 
following day, this position was taken over by another 
Deputy Prime Minister, Mieczyslaw Jagielski. 

It was clear, however, that the failure of Pyka’s mis- 1 
sion owed less to his lack of diplomatic subtlety, which 
had been undeniable, than to the intransigent position 
of the government itself. Immediately following the es- | 
tablishment of the MKS, the authorities adopted a_ 
series of intimidating measures, including cuts in || 
telephone communications between Gdansk and the | 
rest of the country, a massive press campaign against | 
allegedly ‘‘antisocialist forces” active in the Gdansk A 
factories, and harassment of individual delegates from | 
various strike committees associated with the Gdansk |. 
MKS.?° On August 18, in a nationwide television ad- |) 


dress, party leader Gierek ruled out acceptance of any 
demands that could challenge the ‘‘bases of political 
and social order” in Poland.?° Moreover, he declared 
that, insofar as those demands could affect the essen- 
tial interests of the state, no one should expect any 
“concessions, compromises, or even a hesitant 
stance” from the authorities. On the very next day, Jan 
Szydlak, the head of the official Trade Unions’ Central 
Council, took a similar position. Speaking in Gdansk to 
activists of his organization, he pointedly assured 
them that “we [the party] shall never give up power, 
we shall never share power with anyone.’’?° 

There was little indication, however, that his warn- 
ings had any effect on the workers. On August 19, 
Solidarnosc (Solidarity), a strike newsletter published 
at the Lenin Shipyard, dryly reported that 253 enter- 
prises had joined the Gdansk MKS.?! 

The immediate political effect of the growing conflict 
between the strikers and the authorities was a drama- 


| tic increase in tension throughout the country. On Au- 


gust 17, Poland’s Catholic Primate Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski publicly appealed for ‘“‘calm and reason... 
and honest work with a sense of responsibility and 
conscience.” His remarks were carried on national 
television three days later.*? On August 20, 64 intellec- 


| tuals sent an open letter to both the workers and the 
| government, calling on the two sides to find a peaceful 


conclusion to their disputes.** The workers’ response 
was immediate. Walesa extended an invitation to some 
of the signatories to come to Gdansk and serve as ad- 


28Trybuna Ludu, Aug. 18, 1980; also Solidarnosc, Aug. 30, 1980. 
See also Anna Sabat and Ryszard Kolaczkowski, ‘Poland's Changing 
Information Policy: Where Is It Heading,’ August 1980, pp. 159-68. 

2° Radio Warsaw, Aug. 18, 1980. The text of Gierek’s speech was 
published in Zycie Warszawy, Aug. 19, 1980. 

3° As quoted in Solidarnosc, Aug. 30, 1980. 

31 lbid., Aug. 19, 1980. 

32For details, see Ewa Celt, “Cardinal Wyszynski Speaks to 


Workers,” in August 1980, pp. 133-36. On August 26, Cardinal 


Wyszynski delivered another sermon in which he criticized the 
authorities for their failure to develop effective economic programs and 
expressed his understanding for the strikers, but also called for calm 
and reason in solving the crisis. The sermon was aired on national 
television after some portions had been censored by the government. 
On August 27, Poland's Catholic Episcopate issued a special 
statement strongly supporting the strikes and the workers’ demands for 
independent trade unions. All pronouncements by the Church leaders 
were of great importance to the workers, who saw their actions as fully 
consistent with the principles of their faith. Portraits of the Pope, 
crosses, religious pictures, and other symbols associated with the 
Church were prominently displayed by the strikers in the factories and 
during the negotiations with government representatives. Catholic 
masses were held daily in the Gdansk shipyards. 

33 The letter was published in Solidarnosc, Aug. 26, 1980. Among the 
signatories were several prominent scientists, numerous writers, and 
journalists. Within days of its publication by the strikers, the letter 
became a symbol of solidarity between the Polish intellectual 
community and the strikers. By the end of August, 239 signatures had 
been affixed to the text. 
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visers to the strikers. This invitation eventually led to 
the establishment of a committee of experts, which 
was to provide important help to the workers in the 
clarification of their arguments. 

The response of the authorities, in turn, was less 
accommodating. It came in the form of widespread ar- 
rests of dissidents throughout the country, a move 
presumably intended to limit the flow of information 
about the strikes to the country and the world.** Yet 
this move clearly failed to weaken the resolve of the 
strikers. It became increasingly obvious that either the 
authorities would have to approach the Gdansk MKS 
directly, or the country would come dangerously close 
to a major catastrophe. 

The first signs of a breakthrough emerged on Au- 
gust 22, when Deputy Prime Minister Kazimierz Bar- 
cikowski established contact and began negotiations 
with the MKS in Szczecin. The next day, Deputy Prime 
Minister Jagielski agreed to start talks with the strikers 
in Gdansk. In both cases, the talks were broadcast live 
and in their entirety over local factory radios. 

At the same time, the authorities took symbolic 
Steps to mark what is now clearly seen as the passing 
of the previous political era. On August 24, during a 
special session of the party’s Central Committee, four 
Politburo members—Prime Minister Edward Babiuch, 
propaganda chief Jerzy Lukaszewicz, trade union boss 
Jan Szydlak, and the main economic planner, 
Tadeusz Wrzaszczyk—were suddenly relieved of their 
posts. Deputy members Tadeusz Pyka, the com- 
promised negotiator from Gdansk, and Zdzislaw Zan- 
darowski, the head of the party organization section, 
met a similar fate. All six had been directly involved in 
policy formulation with respect to either the economy 
or the party’s relations with the workers. More politi- 
cally significant, all had been members of the party’s 
inner circle of Gierek loyalists. After their departure, it 
was clear that Gierek’s power would be sharply cur- 
tailed and his authority within the party seriously un- 
dermined. In retrospect, it is obvious that the Central 
Committee plenum of August 24 marked the end of 
the Gierek era in Polish politics. His subsequent re- 
moval from the leadership merely gave formal recogni- 
tion to this reality. 

Gierek’s defeat was perhaps particularly painful to 
him personally, for in the process he was forced both 
to accept the return to the party’s high councils of two 
long-standing opponents and critics, Stefan Olszowski 


34By August 30, several Western press agencies reported that more 
than 30 dissidents had been arrested since the beginning of the strikes 
on the coast. On Aug. 30-31, 1980, Trybuna Ludu published a long 
article on the alleged role of ‘‘antisocialist forces’ in fomenting the 
labor unrest. 
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and Tadeusz Grabski,*° and to admit fundamental | tative agreement was reached in Gdansk. Later in the 


mistakes in policymaking. More to the point, however, 
was his statement that 


Our party wants to correct its policy honestly, taking to 
heart the criticism and proposals of the work crews 
and of all society. We want a genuine broadening of 
the public's participation in deciding on matters of the 
workplace, towns and villages, the entire country... . 
We are ready to discuss these issues with the public 
and with workers’ representatives appointed during 
the strikes. We are ready to meet their demands half- 
way. We cannot, however, make unrealistic promises; 
neither can we accept proposals aimed at the founda- 
tions of our nation and state.** 


With this statement by the still titular party leader, the 
party formally accepted what had long seemed inevi- 
table: official negotiation with an organization created 
by the workers themselves. 

This formal step did not signify that the issues 
raised by the workers’ demands were to be im- 
mediately resolved. On the contrary, Gierek’s explicit 
reservations about “unrealistic promises’ and ‘‘pro- 
posals aimed at the foundations of our nation’’ 
suggested that the party had maintained its opposition 
to any concessions that might result in a fundamental 
change in the system. Yet it was also obvious that the 
authorities’ attitude toward the strikers constituted a 
new departure. From that moment, negotiations pro- 
gressed in earnest. 

The talks themselves were undeniably intense and 
at times dramatic.*’ On numerous occasions, it 
seemed that the exchanges would stop and the con- 
flict would once again intensify. In time, however, it 
became clear that the earlier atmosphere of open hos- 
tility had somewhat abated, and the two sides were 
more tolerant of the differences between-them. 

On August 30, a formal settlement of the strike was 
signed by the representatives of the government and 
the strikers in Szczecin. Almost simultaneously, a ten- 
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35 Olszowski had been removed from the party Politburo and 
Secretariat at the Eighth PUWP Congress in February 1980. He was 
later named Poland’s ambassador to the German Democratic Republic. 
Grabski had lost his seat on the Central Committee at the same 
congress. Both men had been critical of Gierek and his associates. At 
the Central Committee plenum of August 24, Olszowski was again 
elected to both the Politburo and the Secretariat, and Grabski regained 
his place on the Central Committee. The latter also became a Central 
Committee secretary on September 6, following the removal of Gierek 
from the leadership. 

36Trybuna Ludu, Aug. 25, 1980. 

37 The talks were broadcast live over Gdansk regional radio. For the 
English-language translation of the negotiations, see August 1980. 


day, at two separate but concurrently held meetings, 
the settlement there was formally approved by the 
party’s Central Committee and the MKS. The long 
process of negotiation between the authorities and the 
autonomous workers’ groups appeared to be over. 


The Agreements 


The ceremonial signing of the worker-government 


agreement took place in Gdansk on August 31. Car- | 
ried live on national radio and television, it was the | 


first time that the entire country had been able to see 
and hear the strike leaders dealing with the au- 
thorities. That fact alone was significant. At a bare 
minimum, it served to emphasize the importance of 
determination and self-organization in the successful 
defense of specific interests. Few could expect that this 
message would be lost on the Polish public and the 
leadership as well. 


Of the two separate agreements reached by the | 
workers in Szczecin and Gdansk, the Gdansk agree- | 


ment was undoubtedly the more important. Although 


it was basically similar to the Szczecin settlement, it | 
was more detailed and more specific. It was sub- | 


sequently to serve as the model for similar settlements. 


throughout the country. On the face of it, the Gdansk 
agreement symbolized a major victory for the workers. 
All their demands were either fully or at least partly 
accepted. At the same time, both the language of the 
document and the content of some of its crucial provi- 
sions clearly indicated the acceptance by the workers 
of certain rules and principles defended by the gov- 
ernment. 

Nowhere was the compromise more apparent than 
in the provisions concerning the establishment and 
the political position of workers’ representative organi- 
zations. The agreement affirmed ‘‘the need to set up 
new, self-governing trade unions which would be the 
authentic representative of the working class.” This 
need was justified by an explicit workers’ claim that 
the existing trade unions had failed to provide 
adequate defense of the workers’ interests. However, 
the workers also affirmed that the new unions would 
“observe the principles defined in the Constitution of 
the PPR” and recognized that “the PUWP plays the 


leading role in the state.” The principle of the party's | 
leading role in public life, enshrined in the Constitu- | 


tion itself, has long been considered by many groups 
in Polish society as discriminatory against those not 
members of the party. Its essence is in the party’s 
self-asserted right to set the direction for society’s ac- 
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Labor leader Lech Walesa (using a large pen bearing the image of Pope John Paul I!) and Polish Deputy 
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Premier Mieczyslaw Jagielski initialing an agreement reached during intense negotiations at the Lenin Ship- 


yard in Gdansk in late August 1980. 


tivities, to select the personnel that supervise and con- 
trol those activities, and to regulate the flow of political 

participation in matters related to state work. With re- 
gard to the workers’ organizations, acceptance of this 
j principle could effectively undermine any true inde- 
pendence in their operations. 

Equally vague was the definition of the future re- 
lationship between the new unions and the govern- 
ment. The very concept of the unions, which are to 
“defend the social and material interests of the work- 
ers,” established them squarely as a force potentially 
competitive with the government, which until then had 
served as the sole overseer of the country’s economy. 
Yet nowhere in the agreement was there any specific 
definition of the respective prerogatives or duties of 
those two organizations. Instead, the role of the gov- 
ernment with respect to the new unions’ activity was 
generally presented in terms of a guarantee to provide 
the necessary conditions “for fulfillment of the basic 
functions” of the unions as well as of “full respect for 
the independence and self-government of the new 
unions as regards their organizational structure and 
their functioning at all levels of their activity.” 
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—Alain Dejean/SYGMA. 


Moreover, there was no clear resolution in the 
agreement of the problems that might arise from the 
coexistence of official and independent union organi- 
zations. The document provided for the organization 
of new unions, to be set up under the direction of the 
strike committees, which were to transform them- 
selves at the conclusion of the strike into founding 
committees of the new self-governing trade unions. 
Their eventual emergence, however, did not imply any 
immediate change in the structure and role of the al- 
ready existing unions, which had always been domi- 
nated by the party and the government. The agree- 
ment vaguely affirmed ‘‘the possibility of establishing 
cooperation between the [two types of] unions.” At the 
same time, by defining the new unions as the ‘‘au- 
thentic representative of the working class,’ the 
agreement gave the clear impression that the existing 
unions, no matter how they were changed, would 
never enjoy the trust and support of the workers. If 
nothing else, this was bound to set the stage for a fu- 
ture contest between the two types of organizations. 

Notwithstanding the vagueness of these formula- 
tions and the doubts arising from them, it was clear 
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that the agreement promised major improvements in 
the areas of social policy in general and in the eco- 
nomic position of the workers in particular. Of the 
general provisions, which frequently had strong politi- 
cal overtones, the most important were the govern- 
ment’s formal guarantee of the workers’ right to strike, 
its official assurance on the immediate release of all 
political prisoners, its specific promise to present to 
the Sejm, “within three months,” a draft law restricting 
censorship, and its pledge to allow the public radio 
broadcasting of Catholic services on Sundays. 

As for specific economic provisions, the agreement 
imposed an obligation on the government to ‘‘prepare 
a concrete program”’ for a change in economic 
policies, to ‘define the minimum wage levels,”’ to as- 
Sure safety standards in factories, and to assure an 
“improvement in health services” throughout the 
country. Furthermore, the government promised that 
“a gradual rise in wages, primarily in the wages of the 
lowest paid, [will] be introduced for all working 
people.” At the same time, it accepted the principle 
that ‘““consumer goods price increases must be slowed 
down through greater control of the state and private 
sector, in particular by halting so-called silent price 
increases.” 

A particularly important aspect of the provisions re- 
lating to economic matters was a definition of the spe- 
cific time-frame within which they were to be im- 
plemented by the authorities. By the end of Sep- 
tember, for example, wage increases were to be in 
place for workers and white-collar employees. By the 
end of October, the government, together with the 
trade unions, was to have presented a program of ad- 
ditional wage increases, beginning on January l, 
1981, for the lowest-paid workers. By the end of the 
year, major decisions were to be announced on such 
matters as cost-of-living raises, the length of the 
workweek, Supplies of meat and other consumer 
products, child-care centers, housing, retirement age, 
and increases in family assistance, pensions, and 
maternity benefits. 

Another significant feature of the document was the 
strongly formulated principle of egalitarianism in social 
relations. This was especially obvious in the provisions 
related to “leveling family assistance” for all groups of 
workers and “elimination of special sales,’’ provisions 
that were aimed at eliminating the financial privileges 
extended by the government to the armed forces and 
militia, as well as to party officialdom. (These groups 
have long been reputed to enjoy considerable eco- 
nomic and social benefits, much greater than those of 
the rest of the population.) Finally, there was a strong 
emphasis in the agreement on the need to phase out 
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the special, high-priced shops and to restrict the 
number of goods sold in commercial outlets accepting | 
payment only in foreign currency. . 
The signing of the agreements did not bring an im- | 
mediate end to the social strife in Poland. Major 
strikes continued in different parts of the country long 
after the settlements on the coast. Several new ones 
also broke out—notably in the Silesian mining indus- 
try, which has long constituted the mainstay of Po- 
land’s economy, but in other parts of the country and 
in other sectors of the economy as well. The politically 
telling point in all these instances of continuing unrest 
was that the workers seemed motivated not so much 
by a desire to obtain additional financial benefits as by — 
the apprehension that the provisions of the Gdansk 
and Szczecin agreements would be restricted by the - 
government to the coastal areas alone. (In fact, the 
applicability of the agreements had nowhere been de- 
fined, although it was later widely presumed that they — 
were to apply to the entire country. In any case, the 
government failed to assure the population about that 
provision. This negligence led to strikes, which, more 
than anything else, revealed once again the workers’ 
persistent distrust of the authorities’ policies and in- 
tentions.) The strikes subsided only after a new series 
of negotiations between representatives of the gov- 
ernment and the workers from various areas and in- | 
dustrial centers had been concluded and the formal 
extension of the Gdansk and Szczecin agreements to 
other industrial sectors had been agreed to.%® 
Viewed from the perspective of Polish, and even | 
socialist, politics, the agreements in Gdansk and 
Szczecin constituted a true milestone. They marked — 
the first occasion in the history of the socialist system — 
that Communist authorities had formally agreed to the 
principle of a social group’s being allowed to organize — 
itself in a body that would operate outside the direct 
control of the party and the state. This more than any- | 
thing else makes current Polish developments unique. 
One must also bear in mind, however, that the — 
Polish “experiment” still remains in the sphere of — 
concept rather than practice; and it is in the area of 
practice, in the actual implementation of the terms of 
the settlements, that the main problems could de- 
velop. At this point, little more than two months after 
the signing ceremonies, the fate of the agreements is 
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38For a vivid description of a prolonged strike prompted by 
management maneuvers to avoid the extension of the Gdansk 
agreement's provisions to a textile factory in Bialystok, see Joanna 
Siedlecka’s article in Kierunki (Warsaw), Oct. 19, 1980. The strike was 
settled only on September 8 and only after the management was forced _ 
to give its explicit acceptance of the provisions of the Gdansk 
agreement. 
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still in question. If anything, as the next section will 
show, it has been overshadowed by the larger issue of 
the party’s attempts to restore discipline in its own 
ranks and to reach a modus vivendi not only with a 
wary working class but with other segments of society 
as well. 


Fragmentation 


The distinguishing feature of Poland’s politics in the 
immediate aftermath of the strikes has been fragmen- 
tation. The political system appears virtually paralyzed 
by its inability to integrate diverse social groups into a 
cohesive community. Society is still gripped by a 
widespread malaise. The economy continues to ex- 
perience severe difficulties, and a major downfall has 
been averted only thanks to considerable assistance 
from abroad. There is a perceptible lack of a clear 
concept, particularly among the authorities, of the di- 
rection the country should take. The net effect of this 
Situation has been a growing feeling of confusion and 
uncertainty as to the future evolution of the country’s 
politics. 

Nowhere has this sentiment been stronger than in 
the party itself, which, as the dominant institution of 
the system, has long been identified in the public 
mind with the system itself and which was thus par- 
ticularly affected by the workers’ strikes. The party’s 
main problems have been twofold. First, the 
framework of social activities that influence the coun- 
try’s politics has shifted away from the party’s control 
as new groups, particularly the workers, have emerged 
as separate forces in public life. To expand on this 
point, it is important to stress that the strike movement 
was organized and led without any influence from the 
party and even in spite of its open hostility. That is not 
to deny that some party members were active in the 
Strike; however, their involvement in the movement 
developed despite rather than because of their party 
affiliation.°° Their activities, therefore, could hardly be 
conceived as conducive to any potential rapproche- 
ment between the party and the movement itself. 

Second, ever since the outbreak of the strikes in 
July, the party has been undergoing gradual disinte- 
gration, with a loss of organizational cohesion and 
internal discipline. This process has become particu- 
larly apparent in both the local and central leadership, 
with several contradictory tendencies emerging as to 


39 |t is worthwhile in this connection to recall that the party's 
leadership was openly hostile toward the strikes and the strikers 
throughout July and August. 
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Maciej Szczepanski, member of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Polish United Workers’ Party and President 
of the Polish Radio and Television Committee, was 
dismissed from his government post on August 24 as 
a result of charges of corruption. 


—EUPRA. 


methods of dealing with social unrest. Internal divi- 
siveness has been compounded by recent revelations 
of widespread corruption within the party’s ranks. The 
most spectacular case to date is that of Macie; 
Szczepanski, formerly both head of the Polish radio 
and television network and a Central Committee 
member. Szczepanski has been formally accused of 
extensive misappropriation of public funds, of holding 
private foreign-currency accounts abroad, and of 
having a flagrantly immoral life-style. Yet, while his 
case continues to be investigated by various agencies, 
it has become apparent that similar abuses have been 
perpetrated by other officials and party activists.*° 

To contain the growing threat of a further decline in 


49 See ‘Polish Party Declares War on Internal Corruption,’ Radio 
Free Europe Research, Polish Situation Report 17, Sept. 19, 1980. 
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From the Sixth Plenum of the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party (PUWP), held in Warsaw, 
October 4-6, 1980: at the microphone, Stanislaw Kania, who replaced Edward Gierek as PUWP First Secretary | 
on September 6. 


its control over the system and to arrest the spread of 
the internal malaise, the party has developed a wide- 
ranging strategy in which an apparent acceptance of 
operational changes is combined with a strong em- 
phasis on institutional continuity. This strategy has al- 
ready produced a three-pronged approach: first, a 
thorough change in the composition of the leadership 
and intensified efforts at internal consolidation; sec- 
ond, a partial redefinition of the party’s political role; 
and third, an adoption of new social policies. 

With respect to the first type of action, major steps 
have been taken, involving the removal of several 
Politburo members regarded as particularly responsi- 
ble for the government’s faulty labor policies. Some of 
these politicians were ousted during the fateful Central 
Committee plenum of August 24; others were eased 
out after the conclusion of the main agreements with 
the strikers. Of particular importance was the removal 
of Gierek on September 6. His departure, ostensibly 
caused by a sudden illness, served as a signal to both 
the party's rank-and-file and the public that the style 
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and practice of rule associated with Gierek’s name | 
had ended. 

The attempt to secure internal party consolidation | 
has taken a variety of forms. A continuing campaign of | 
explanation and consultation has been conducted } 
through a multitude of party conferences and meet-} 
ings in different local organizations throughout the j 
country. The functions delegated to the party control I 
organs charged with supervising the work and be- 
havior of political activists and functionaries have — 
been expanded. A gradual but constant recruitment 
drive has been conducted by the new leadership to i 
positions of influence within the party.*' 

However, whether those actions will succeed in 
consolidating the party remains hypothetical. The | 


41 Since the beginning of September, 11 first secretaries of provincial 
(wojewodztwo) party committees and scores of other local officials 
have been removed from positions of power in the party. Their posts — 
have been taken by new people, who presumably owe their allegiance 
to the current party leadership. 
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stormy and prolonged debate during the October 4-6 
meeting of the Central Committee clearly suggested 
that the objective of securing internal consolidation 
had not been achieved.* As if to confirm that impres- 
sion, all major decisions related to possible changes in 
the party’s organization and political work were post- 
poned by the Central Committee until a special party 
congress, to be held at the beginning of 1981. 

Moreover, this same meeting, held a month after 
Gierek’s fall, appeared to indicate that the party re- 
mains as split and divided as it was before the change 
in leadership. Indeed, the sharp exchanges of views 
during the discussion suggested that factions may 
have emerged within the Central Committee, in which 
some members appear to advocate sweeping changes 
in the leading bodies and party rules, and others re- 
main opposed to any drastic reorientation in policies 
and methods of operation. It is certainly too early to 
make a firm assessment of the political implications of 
these developments, but it is clear that several indi- 
vidual party activists and officials have emerged as po- 
tential leaders of specific political orientations. Some 
Central Committee members, such as Tadeusz 
Fiszbach, first secretary of the Gdansk party organiza- 
tion, appear to argue that only a clear acceptance of 
Significant social change, a genuine restructuring of 
the party organization, and a redefinition of party 
policies can resolve Poland’s current problems. 
Others, such as newly elected party secretaries 
Tadeusz Grabski and Stefan Olszowski as well as the 
well-known political journalist Mieczyslaw F. Rakow- 
ski, seem to have taken the position that the party’s 
primary task should be to streamline the country’s 
economy rather than to make internal organizational 
changes. Still others, particularly Mieczyslaw Moczar, 
the Chairman of the state’s Supreme Control Council, 
appear to emphasize the urgent need to purify the 
party ranks of corrupt and compromised elements be- 
fore any program of policy changes is adopted.*? 

The situation is further complicated by the wide- 
spread discontent and ferment in local party units 
throughout the country. In part, this ferment has re- 
flected a hesitation by regional party officials to accept 


42For details, see J.B. de Weydenthal, “CC Plenum in Poland: 
Continuing Uncertainty,"’ Radio Free Europe Research, RAD 
Background Report 241, Oct. 10, 1980. 

431n the late 1960's, Moczar was the acknowledged leader of the 
Partisans, an authoritarian, nationalistic, and anti-Semitic faction 
within the party. After playing an instrumental role in removing 
Wladyslaw Gomulka from power in December 1970, Moczar was 
pushed into political obscurity by Edward Gierek. Since the fall of 
Gierek, Moczar has emerged as one of the most vocal critics of the 
previous leadership. It is widely assumed that, owing to his long tenure 
as Chairman of the Supreme Control Council, Moczar has detailed 
information about party and state officials. This information has 
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This summer's events have brought Mieczyslaw Mo- 
czar (left) and Stefan Olszowski (right) back into the 
political arena. 

—EUPRA and Katherine Young. 


the new reality of social self-organization, for fear that 
it will lead to a further weakening of the party’s role 
and authority. More important, the ferment has also 
arisen from increasingly militant demands by rank- 
and-file party members in many industrial centers for 
the rapid introduction of changes in economic and 
political life.** 

With respect to its attempt to redefine its political 
role and, indeed, to forge and maintain lasting bonds 
with society, the party has bombarded the public with 
a constant stream of reassuring speeches by party 
leaders and articles in the party press. Their common 
theme has been a promise to accept far-reaching 
changes in social relations, providing that those 
changes do not interfere with the established princi- 
ples of the leading role of the party. Perhaps the most 
typical, and also the most authoritative, was a speech 
by the new party leader, Stanislaw Kania. Addressing 
a Central Committee meeting on October 4, Kania said: 


Our party is vitally interested in the development of 
social autonomy and the independence of social or- 


presumably strengthened his position in the current hierarchy of 
power. On November 3, Moczar was elected Chairman of the ZBoWiD 
(Union of Fighters for Freedom and Democracy), a mass organization 
of veterans. Moczar’s control over ZBoWiD in the 1960's is generally 
considered to have been crucial to his political influence in those 
years. For the details of Moczar's activity in the 1960's, see Jan B. de 
Weydenthal, The Communists of Poland, Stanford, CA, Hoover 
Institution Press, 1978, pp. 114-16, 123-51. 

44For details, see Maria Adamiecka in Gazeta Robotnicza 
(Wroclaw), Oct. 30, 1980. See also Jacques Estager in L’'Humanité 
(Paris), Nov. 6, 1980; and Bernard Marqueritte in Le Figaro (Paris), 
Nov. 7, 1980. 
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ganizations. This, of course, means not independence 
from the ideology and policy of socialism, but the in- 
dependent shaping of opinions and views on specific 
questions and problems. ... Not only are social au- 
tonomy and the leading role of the party not con- 
tradictory, they are complementary.** 


Along with these efforts at redefinition of the party’s 
political role, the new party leadership has developed 
a new approach to the issue of social participation in 
public life. To illustrate this point, it is worth recalling 
that the Polish sociopolitical environment has long 
been characterized by the party’s dominance over all 
aspects of organized social activity, especially by the 
official insistence that no form of public activity can 
develop independently of the party’s direct control and 
Supervision. In the aftermath of the strikes, which 
dramatically demonstrated the party’s inability to con- 
tain a broadly based movement of social activism, that 
insistence appears to have been modified. As its cur- 
rent policy seems to attest, the party leadership has 
concluded that a certain degree of unrestrained public 
activity will have to be allowed. Having accepted this, 
it has directed its efforts primarily toward fostering 
positive attitudes toward the system among the public, 
apparently in the hope that positive attitudes will even- 
tually evolve into a more durable commitment. 

Perhaps the most important indication of these ef- 
forts has been the decision not to interfere with the 
workers’ movement toward self-organization. Indeed, 
the authorities have shown a high degree of coopera- 
tion with the workers in that area. On September 14, 
barely two weeks after the completion of the first 
agreement with the strikers, Poland’s Council of State 
issued a decree on the legal registration of the new 
trade unions.*® Such registration would effectively 
grant the workers’ organizations formal -status within 
the institutional system. By early November, 21 “new, 
independent, and self-governing” trade unions had 
had their charters formally approved by the courts, 
thus securing for themselves the right to self- 
organization.*’ 

But to acknowledge the cooperative posture of the 
authorities with respect to the movement of self- 
organization does not exclude the possibility that this 
attitude may be basically tactical. Indeed, two de- 
velopments seem to demonstrate that the leadership 
is determined to regulate and shape the scope of so- 
cial activities to such a degree as to make them inef- 
fective and politically insignificant. 

The first is the official insistence, frequently re- 
peated in government and party statements, on the 
strict conformity of the social organizations’ work with 


the principles upon which the existing system of 
power relations is based. For example, an authoritative 
article in the party’s daily newspaper pointedly re- 
minded readers that the essence of all social activity 
depended on 


the clear acceptance of the socialist ownership of the 
means of production, of the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the PPR, of the international alliances of our 
state, and of the leading role of the party in the coun- 
try’s life.*8 


The second development is the widespread prolifer- 
ation of various organizations within the framework of 
the labor movement. This process started, of course, 
with the establishment of the Interfactory Strike Com- 
mittees in August. Since the conclusion of the strikes, 
however, many other groups have emerged to claim 
the right to an autonomous existence. Some of those 
groups are simply the existing branch unions, which 
have long been directed by a centrally appointed 
council but are now striving for a separate position 
and self-defined program of activity. Others have been 
formed by workers at the factory level, within specific 
cultural and educational associations, and even within | 
military formations. This trend toward worker self- 
assertion has been openly tolerated and, perhaps, | 
even encouraged by the party, presumably in the }. 
hope that it will muddle the very issue of self- | 
organization and weaken the activity of the unions that | 
grew out of the strikes. 


Party and Society 


Yet, the party’s hopes have thus far nof been met, | 
for the new unions have proved extraordinarily suc- | 
cessful in consolidating their organization and in ex- |) 
panding the scope of their activity. At a meeting in} 
Gdansk on September 17, several hundred delegates | 
from a large number of factories and enterprises and | 
representing some 35 individual founding committees | 
of the new unions, decided to set up a National Coor- 
dinating Commission in order to facilitate the task of | 
establishing self-governing workers’ organizations 
throughout the country. The commission is to act as a 
“basically consultative and advisory body,” with the | 
principal objective of streamlining the activities of the | 


45Trybuna Ludu, Oct. 5, 1980. 

46 The text is in ibid., Sept. 15, 1980. 
47PAP, Nov. 10, 1980. 

48Trybuna Ludu, Sept. 27, 1980. 
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Members of the Coordinating Committee of Solidarity (Solidarnosc) meet on October 28, 1980, to press the 
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demand expressed in the signs at the right: “We Demand Registration Without Changes in the Statute.” 


new unions and advising with regard to union organi- 
zation.*® It consists of some 50 members, represent- 
| ing founding committees from all over the country, 

and is chaired by Lech Walesa, the leader of the 
former Interfactory Strike Committee in Gdansk. 

According to the organizational statute adopted at 
the commission’s first meeting, the union organization 
is to be based on a network of strong regional unions 
in major industrial centers across Poland. Each re- 
gional union, in turn, is to include several branch 
unions formed along the lines of specific industrial ac- 
tivities (such as mining and-transport). The work of 
the entire organization is to be closely coordinated. 
The name “Solidarity” was chosen for the movement 
as a whole.*° 

On September 24, the leaders of Solidarity’s Na- 
tional Coordinating Commission formally applied for 
registration with a provincial court in Warsaw. Shortly 
thereafter, however, the court raised several objec- 
tions to the content of the application, principally to 


49 John Darnton in The New York Times, Sept. 18, 1980. 
50 Jonathan Spivak in The Wall Street Journal (New York, NY), 
Sept. 18, 1980. 
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Solidarity’s failure to make specific reference in its 
statute to the leading role of the party.®' The chief 
judge of the court publicly asserted that such recogni- 
tion was an indispensable requirement for the unions’ 
registration and claimed that all the other newly regis- 
tered unions had included, in their statutes, a clause 
about the leading role of the party. Solidarity refused 
to accept the court’s objection, contending that the 
ruling was political rather than legal in character. 

At the root of Solidarity’s refusal to include a clear 
recognition of the party’s leading role in the state has 
been the conviction that if union leaders include any 
such clause, they will invalidate the character of their 
organization as a nonpolitical institution. Having 
clearly accepted the party’s special position by signing 
the Gdansk agreement, the leaders of Solidarity now 
made a firm distinction between the political system 
itself and the workers’ organization. They fully con- 
firmed their willingness to work within the framework 
of existing political institutions and rules. But they also 
insisted on organizational autonomy, for they viewed 


51 For the text of an interview with the Warsaw court's chief judge, 
Stanislaw Pawela, see Trybuna Ludu, Oct. 20, 1980. 
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the new “independent and self-governing” unions es- 
sentially in functional terms.®? The new unions were to 
be independent from any state institution or political 
organization, and they were to be self-governing—that 
is, Subject to interference from no other body in inter- 
nal organizational matters. Walesa himself explained 
this position in a speech to a group of Silesian miners 
on October 20, when he asserted that “we intend to 
respect and support the Constitution, but we will not 
include that formulation [about the party’s leading 
role] in our statute.’’®° 

Despite the arguments of the union organizers, the 
Warsaw provincial court registered Solidarity on Oc- 
tober 24 only after unilaterally changing the statute in 
a way that threatened to limit Solidarity’s independent 
Status and restrict its operations. More specifically, the 
court inserted into the statute a provision recognizing 
the party’s leading role in the state and removed a 
section dealing with the right to strike, replacing it with 
its own restrictive formulation. 

Solidarity immediately rejected this judicial intru- 
sion. Meeting in Gdansk on October 27, three days 
after the court’s decision, the National Coordinating 
Commission of Solidarity took several separate but re- 
lated steps aimed at changing the court decision. 
First, the union organizers agreed to call upon the 
government to reverse those aspects of the court rul- 


Polish Premier Jozef Pinkowski (left) and Solidarity 
leader Lech Walesa shake hands after apparently in- 
conclusive talks in Warsaw on October 31, 1980. 
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ing that undercut the integrity of the statute—a move 
prompted by the union leaders’ conviction that the 
court ruling was politically motivated and would there- 
fore have to be amended by political bodies. This 
course of action failed when the discussions between 
Solidarity’s representatives and Prime Minister Jozef 
Pinkowski, held in Warsaw on October 31, did not re- 
solve the differences between the two sides.®® Al- 
though the government seemed willing to grant some 
concessions—such as greater access to the media—it 
steadfastly refused to interfere with the work of judicial 
institutions. 

Next, on November 4, Solidarity formally appealed 
the Warsaw court’s ruling to the country’s Supreme 
Court.°® At the same time, its National Coordinating 
Commission called upon workers in all parts of the 
country to prepare for protest strikes in the event that 
the Supreme Court failed to annul the lower court’s 
ruling. The strikes were to begin on November 12 in 
Warsaw and Gdansk only and were then to move every 
two days from city to city all across the country. This 
“rotational tactic” was designed to bring tremendous 
pressure upon the government but also to avoid any 
direct confrontation between the workers and the au- 
thorities on a nationwide scale.*” 

The threat of strikes, which would inevitably have | 
heightened the tension throughout the country, was 
defused when the Supreme Court upheld Solidarity’s 
appeal. At a special session on November 10, the 
court formally registered the Solidarity trade union or- 
ganization on the basis of the original statute. At the 
Same time, it accepted an appendix to the statute, 
which defined the bases of Solidarity’s activities and 
relations with the PUWP.°%® The appendix consisted of 
two parts. One outlined the principal clauses of two 
International Labor Organization conventions that 
deal, respectively, with trade union freedom and the | 
right to conduct collective bargaining (Poland has | 
ratified both conventions). The other part was the full 


52 See the interviews with Lech Walesa in Kierunki, Oct. 5, 1980; and 
in Sztandar Miodych (Warsaw), Oct. 20, 1980. See also the article by 
one of Solidarity’s organizers in Warsaw, Jacek Szymanderski, ‘“‘The 
Platform of Understanding,’ Zycie Warszawy, Oct. 29, 1980. 

53As quoted by John Darnton in The New York Times, Oct. 21, 1980. 

54For details, see Trybuna Ludu, Oct. 25-26, 1980. See also J.B. de 
Weydenthal, ‘‘Conflict Between the Unions and the Party Continues in 
Poland,” Radio Free Europe Research, RAD Background Report 261, 
Oct. 30, 1980. 

58Bernard Guetta in Le Monde (Paris), Nov. 2-3, 1980; and Bradley 
Graham in The Washington Post, Nov. 2, 1980. 

56Slowo Powszechne (Warsaw), Nov. 5, 1980. 

57 John Darnton in The New York Times, Nov. 7, 1980. 

58For the text of the Supreme Court's preliminary opinion, see 
Trybuna Ludu, Nov. 11, 1980. The full justification of the court's ruling 
was to be made public in mid-November. 
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text of the first seven points of the Gdansk agreement 
of August 31, which included a statement on union 
independence and self-government as well as recogni- 
tion of the party’s leading role in the state. 

The Supreme Court ruling represented a com- 
promise between the the government and the union 
organizers. Walesa himself acknowledged as much 
when he declared at the end of the Supreme Court 
session that the ruling “testifies to a victory of com- 
mon sense. Once again, we have reached an under- 
standing among Poles.’’®? The government spokesman 
reiterated that “the government guarantees and en- 
sures full respect for the independence and self- 
government of the new trade unions both with regard 

to their organizational structure and with regard to 
| their operations at all levels of activity.’’®° 

In the aftermath of the court’s decision, the pros- 
pect of further massive protests and strikes appeared 
to diminish. This does not mean, of course, that the 
situation in Poland has finally stabilized after long 
months of social turmoil and political conflict. Instead, 
it appears that even though a major stumbling block in 
the relations between the workers and the government 
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A scene from a massive one-hour token strike on October 3, 1980, on behalf of the demands of Solidarity, 
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has been overcome, each side still faces an uncertain 
future vis-a-vis the other. The only encouraging sign is 
what seems to be a growing realization among both 
workers and government officials that a degree of 
mutual cooperation is necessary if Poland is to avoid a 
major social and economic downturn. 

An equally important, and politically significant, 
concession by the party has been its cooperative at- 
titude toward the country’s Catholic Church. On Sep- 
tember 21, Poland’s national radio inaugurated its first 
regular religious service since September 1949, after 
a hiatus of exactly 31 years.®*' The official acceptance 
of regularly scheduled religious broadcasts on state 
radio, a major bow by the authorities to one of the 
Church’s traditional demands, was a direct result of 
the agreement between the workers and the govern- 
ment. While this aspect of the matter has been offi- 
cially played down, the government has itself recently 
initiated new talks with Church officials on the future 
place of the Church within the system.® 

In fact, the only group that has constantly been ex- 


61 Kierunki, Sept. 28, 1980. 

62PAP reported on Sept. 24, 1980, on a first meeting of a joint 
commission of government and episcopal representatives. On Oct. 21, 
Kania met in Warsaw with Cardinal Wyszynski. For details, see Bradley 
Graham in The Washington Post, Oct. 23, 1980. 
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posed to antagonistic attacks from the party is the dis- 
sidents. A massive campaign had already started 
during the strikes, when the dissidents stood accused 
by both the media and party politicians of fomenting 
the strikes for their own purposes. This campaign con- 
tinued and even intensified after the strikes ended.® 
The apparent aim was to drive a wedge between the 
workers and the dissidents in the hope that once such 
a separation was accomplished, the entire dissident 
movement could be isolated socially and eventually 
eliminated. 


Key Factors 


Whether the goal of regaining even a modicum of 
social support for the party will be achieved in the 
near future is hard to say. It can be said, however, that 
two key factors will inevitably play a primary role in the 
eventual denouement of the Polish drama. A major 
problem for the authorities is still, as it has always 
been, to find ways of solving the country’s economic 
difficulties and to ensure a lasting improvement in 
living standards. Another is the attitude of the Soviet 
leadership, for no matter whether it comes to Soviet 
intervention or not, the very possibility has undoubt- 
edly weighed heavily on the minds of Poles, party 
leaders and average citizens alike. 

It is still too early to make any assessment of the 
current state of Poland’s economy or to outline any 
prospects for the future. There is little doubt, however, 
that long-standing economic difficulties have become 
much worse. According to recent reports from Poland, 
the strikes, which were said to have occurred in more 
than 4,800 separate enterprises, have caused losses 
in the realm of 36 billion zlotys (approximately US$1.2 
billion at official exchange rates).®* Poland’s total in- 
dustrial production declined by more than 17 percent 
during August and September, as compared with the 
same period of 1979. To complicate matters still fur- 
ther, the income of the population has risen during the 
first three quarters of the current year by about 10 
percent above that of the same period of 1979. 
Moreover, the ‘pay increases that have stemmed from 
the implementation of the strike agreements — esti- 
mated at about 12 percent across the board—will only 
reduce market stability still further.®° Even now, the 
national income for 1980 is estimated to be 2 percent 
below the plan targets; this will be the second year 
in a row that national income in Poland will fall.® 
There are widespread shortages of goods on the mar- 
ket, and prospects for continuing disruptions in indus- 
trial supplies will undoubtedly make the resolution of 


Poland’s economic and social problems even more 
difficult in the future. 

To avert a major crisis in the economy, the govern- 
ment has sought immediate help from abroad. It has 
obtained American credit guarantees of US$670 mil- 
lion for future purchases of agricultural goods, a loan 
from the Soviet Union of some US$690 million—this 
includes about US$280 million in convertible currency 
for the purchase of goods in the West—and a loan of 
DM1.2 billion from a consortium of West German 
banks.°®” 

Yet these loans, primarily intended to provide 
Short-term relief in a disastrous situation, can hardly 
be considered a lasting solution to Poland’s problems. 
The country, after all, is now burdened by a huge debt 
of some US$21 billion to the Western countries 
alone.® 

The other key element likely to affect Poland’s fu- 
ture course is the attitude of other Communist states 
and parties toward the Polish domestic situation. Po- 
land’s membership in an East European community of 
nations, bound together by an ideologically defined 
concept of socialist unity, has always constituted a 
powerful regulatory factor in its internal development. 
Within this community, the Soviet party has always 
been the primary instigator and coordinator of all.} 
major Communist strategies. Just as has frequently |: 
been the case in the past, Soviet guidance is a crucial |. 
determinant in Poland’s future evolution. 

To date, the Soviet attitude toward political and so- 
cial developments in Poland has been ambiguous. 
There has never been any doubt about Soviet interest 
in the events in Poland. There is also little doubt that } 
the Soviet Union is generally apprehensive about the 
emergence of autonomous social organizations — 
especially autonomous trade unions—fearing that the | 
leading role of the Communist party could be under- | 
mined. This apprehension is evident from a number of | 
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articles in the Soviet press, which has made repeated 
allegations that the current unrest in Poland could 
have been either instigated or prolonged by “‘an- 
tisocialist and antinational forces.’’®? In addition, ac- 
cording to occasional reports in the Western press, 
Soviet troops have held military maneuvers near the 
Polish border.”° 

It is also clear that the new party leaders in Poland 
have received and still appear to receive considerable 
support from Moscow. The ascendancy of Stanislaw 
Kania was warmly welcomed in a long and friendly let- 
ter from Leonid Brezhnev, head of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and President of the USSR 
(subsequently, however, some of Kania’s speeches 
have been censored in the Soviet press).’' Poland’s 
Deputy Prime Minister Mieczyslaw Jagielski traveled to 
Moscow at the beginning of September to negotiate 
the Soviet loan and, during the visit, met with several 
senior officials, including Mikhail Suslov, the Kremlin’s 
chief ideologist.’”* For the time being, at least, the new 
Polish leadership has seemingly preserved a relatively 
large field for maneuver in domestic policymaking. 

This judgment appears to have been bolstered by 
the results of a brief meeting on October 30 in Mos- 
cow between top party and government leaders of 
Poland and the Soviet Union. Attended by party leader 
Stanislaw Kania and Prime Minister Jozef Pinkowski 
from the Polish side, and by Leonid Brezhnev, Prime 
Minister Nikolay Tikhonov, Foreign Minister Andrey 
Gromyko, and several other officials from the Soviet 
side, the talks were said to have taken place in an 
“atmosphere of cordiality and identity of views, which 
characterize the relations between the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and the Polish United Work- 
ers’ Party.”’”* They were reported to have centered on 
the issue of ‘‘the further development of Soviet-Polish 
relations.”” Both delegations confirmed during the dis- 
cussions their mutual “determination to protect and 
strengthen the indissoluble fraternal ties linking the 
two peoples.” 

The Soviet leaders apparently gave their approval to 
the Polish authorities’ performance in dealing with dif- 
ficult problems at home. Brezhnev was reported to 
have conveyed to the Poles 


69For a detailed discussion of Soviet press coverage of events in 
Poland, see Lawrence Sherwin’'s contribution to August 1980, 
pp. 237-52. 

70The Washington Star, Sept. 19, 1980; and The New York Times, 
Sept. 11, 1980. 

7 Sherwin, in August 1980, pp. 251-52. 

72Craig R. Whitney in The New York Times, Sept. 11, 1980. 

73TASS, Oct. 30, 1980. See also Anthony Austin in The New York 
Times, Oct. 31, 1980; and Kevin Klose in The Washington Post, 
Oct. 31, 1980. 
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the conviction of the Soviet Communists and working 
people of the Soviet Union that the Communists and 
working people of fraternal Poland will be able to re- 
solve the acute problems of political and economic 
development facing them and, relying on the material 
and spiritual potential created in the years of the 
people’s power, will ensure growth in the living stand- 
ards of the working people, and the further all-round 
progress of People’s Poland.” 


Brezhnev’s statement was accompanied, however, by 
a strong expression of concern, apparently shared by 
all those present at the meeting, over “attempts by 
certain imperialist circles to take subversive actions 
against socialist Poland and to interfere in its [internal] 
affairs.” “Such attempts,” the report of the meeting 
affirmed, ‘‘run counter to the Final Act of the Helsinki 
conference and contradict the interests of the Euro- 
pean nations, the cause of peace, and cooperation on 
the continent.” . 

A different source of Soviet concern could be the 
possibility that the Polish tendency toward institutional 
pluralism might gradually spread to other East Euro- 
pean countries. Thus far, there has been no obvious 
indication that workers in those countries are ready to 
follow the example of their Polish colleagues. The 
reactions, instead, have come from the political lead- 
ers. In Hungary and Romania, officially sponsored 
discussions on the need to improve the market supply 
have been conducted in the press and in factories. 
There have also been some appeals by top Hungarian 
leaders to streamline the operations of the trade 
unions and to provide them with greater independ- 
ence from the government.’® 

The most open and aggressive criticism of Polish 
developments has come from the German Democratic 
Republic (GDR) and Czechoslovakia. This not only has 
been repeatedly expressed in media commentary in 
both countries but has also been clearly manifested by 
party leaders, notably by the GDR’s Erich Honecker, 
who several times has warned against the activities of 
“antisocialist forces in Poland” and implied that any 
“threat to socialism in Poland” would be strongly re- 
buffed.’® 


74TASS, Oct. 30, 1980. 

75 See, for example, an interview with Sandor Gaspar, the 
Secretary-General of the Hungarian National Trade Union Council, in 
Nepszabadsag (Budapest), Oct. 19, 1980. For a comprehensive 
discussion of the situation in Hungary, see The Economist (London), 
Sept. 20, 1980. 

76 Honecker’s warnings came in separate speeches to Communist 
party activists in Berlin on October 6 and in Gera on October 13. Both 
speeches were reported by Deutsche Presse-Agentur (DPA), the East 
German press agency, on October 6 and 13 respectively. 


Workers and Party in Poland 
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In Prague, the most outspoken critic of the Polish 
experiment in worker self-organization has been the 
Czechoslovakian party secretary in charge of ideologi- 
cal matters, Vasil Bilak. Speaking at a plenary meeting 
of the party’s Central Committee in early October, 
Bilak linked the events in Poland to those of the 
Czechoslovak crisis in 1968 and attacked the organiz- 
ers of Poland’s independent unions as “‘tools” of im- 
perialism, who ‘‘seek to weaken the leading role of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party and to paralyze Po- 
land.”’’ 

To these warnings and criticisms of the Polish 
political evolution one should add a recent attack by 
Romania’s party leader Nicolae Ceausescu against 
“the serious violations [in Poland] of the rules of 
socialist ethics and equality . . . tendencies to get rich 
and make money by all means, to disregard the inter- 
ests of the broad masses of people of the working 
class." This attack was accompanied by an equally 
strong criticism of the ‘‘so-called independent trade 
unions.” In Ceasescu’s view, the very concept of in- 
dependent trade unions 


has always served the interests of the bourgeoisie and 
imperialism. Working class and trade union unity has 
been and is the basic requirement of the revolutionary 
struggle, of the victory of the socialist revolution, of the 
building of socialism, of the strengthening of inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of any socialist country.7® 


Of course, Ceausescu’s remarks may have been 
prompted by his concern about the situation in his 
own country and, in all likelihood, should not be con- 
ee 

77 Czechoslovakian Press Bureau (CTK), Oct. 14, 1980. Bilak 
actually spoke to the Czechoslovakian party’s Central Committee on 
October 7-8. The text of his remarks was not published until almost a 
week later. 

78 Ceausescu spoke to a session of the Romanian party’s Central 
Committee on October 15. His speech was published by the Romanian 
press agency, Agerpres, on Oct. 16, 1980. 


sidered part of a concerted campaign by Soviet-bloc 
“internationalists.””° Still, the general tenor of his pro- 
nouncements as well as those of leaders in Berlin and 
Prague are indicative of mounting international pres- 
sure within the East European community of socialist 
nations for a greater consolidation of Communist rule 
throughout the region. The recent decision of the East 
German government to restrict tourist traffic between 
Poland and East Germany is part of the same trend.®° 
Clearly, the political crisis in Poland, which began 
nearly five months ago with a mass movement of so- 
cial dissatisfaction, has undergone a process of rapid 
externalization and has become a major problem for 
the entire socialist community. 

The Soviet reaction to concern among its East Euro- 
pean allies could be a renewed drive toward greater 
and more intense “fraternal cooperation” among all 
Communist parties in the areas of ideology and policy 
formulation. In the long run, such an emphasis on uni- 
fication and policy coordination could become an im- 
portant factor in the political development of Poland, a 
factor that would be impossible for party leaders, the 
workers, or the entire population to ignore. 


—_—____— eee — 


7°This impression appears to be confirmed by Ceausescu’s recent 
Statements on Poland, delivered at a press conference in Stockholm. 
Questioned by Western journalists on Nov. 8 in Stockholm, Ceausescu 
declared that “the Polish government is strong enough and has the 
Potential to solve the country’s problems, even the economic 
problems. These are problems of the Polish people and the Polish 
party. Poland should be allowed to develop without any outside 
interference whatsoever.” These remarks were carried in AP, Reuters, 
and United Press International reports from Stockholm on Nov. 8, 
1980. 

®°On October 30, the East German authorities “temporarily”’ 
restricted tourist traffic with Poland. These restrictions are aimed 
Primarily at individual tourists from both countries who, from now on, 
will have to produce an invitation from friends or relatives in the other 
country. The invitation must be endorsed by the East German Police. 
These restrictions are to remain in force until the “situation in Poland is 
stabilized.” For details, see Leslie Colitt in the Financial Times, 
Oct. 31, 1980. 
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Soviet-Occupied Afghanistan 


By Zalmay Khalilzad 

Imost a year has passed since the December 
A 1979 Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. To all par- 

ties involved, the year has been costly. Af- 
ghanistan’s population has been faced with severe 
hardships; more than a million refugees have fled to 
lran and Pakistan; a state of war governs life in the 
cities, with curfews and food shortages; badly needed 
experts, from diplomats to airline personnel, have left 
the country; and substantial civilian and partisan 
casualties have been sustained.' As for the USSR, its 
standing in the Third World has suffered from its first 
direct invasion of a Third World country since World 
War II. Relations with the West have also worsened, 
and embargoes have been imposed. Despite the costs 
of maintaining some 85,000 Soviet troops in Afghani- 
stan and of incurring as many as 15,000 casualties 
among these forces,? Moscow has not yet succeeded 
in subduing the Afghans. Indeed, only if one assumes 
that the sole purpose of the intervention was to avert 
the imminent emergence of a hostile regime in Kabul 
or to get rid of Hafizullah Amin, can Soviet strategy be 
deemed to have achieved its ends. 

What factors led to the Soviet effort to take control 
of Afghanistan? What is the Soviet strategy for pacifi- 
cation of the country and for minimizing external sup- 
port for Afghan partisans? What is the nature of the 
Afghan opposition, and what are the prospects for 
unity or division among partisan groups? The answers 


Mr. Khalilzad is Assistant Professor of Political Sci- 
ence and Member of the Institutes of War and Peace 
Studies and Middle Eastern Studies, Columbia Univer- 
sity (New York, NY). He is the author of The Return of 
the Great Game: Superpower Rivalry and Internal 
Turmoil in Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey, 
1980, and numerous articles on Afghanistan, regional 
politics in Southwest Asia, and international security 
issues. He is currently working on a book on the rise 
of Islamic republicanism. 


to these questions provide some basis for hazarding 
an assessment of the possible future course of the Af- 
ghan conflict. 


The Political Context 


The Soviet invasion marked a major escalation in 
the USSR’s long and persistent involvement in Af- 
ghanistan. As a result, today it is essentially the 
Soviets who govern Afghanistan—deciding on major 
appointments, setting policies for dealing with the na- 
tional insurgency, and determining major internal and 
external policies (including major speeches by Afghan 
representatives at the United Nations).* What circum- 
stances brought this major shift? 

Soviet involvement in Afghanistan increased sub- 
stantially after April 1978, when a coalition of the two 
rival factions of the People’s Democratic Party (PDP) 
overthrew the Mohammad Daoud regime in a military 
coup.‘ Both factions, Parcham (headed by Babrak 
Karmal) and Khalq (headed by Nur Mohammad 
Taraki), were Marxist-Leninist and sympathetic to the 
Soviet Union, but on other matters, they had major 
conflicts.s Less than three months after the coup, 
these dissensions had reached the level of a total 
break, from which Khalq emerged victorious.® Some of 
Parcham’s leaders were jailed; others, including Kar- 
mal, formed a rival group in exile in Eastern Europe. 


1 Pakistan Affairs (Washington, DC), Aug. 16, 1980, p. 1. 

2ABC Evening News, Sept. 18, 1980. Already in July, Soviet 
casualties were estimated at between 8,000 and 10,000. Sunday 
Times (London), July 27, 1980. 

3Soviet control over Afghanistan's diplomacy was reported to the 
author by a private source. 

4For a detailed discussion of the 1978 coup, see Hannah Negaran 
(pseud.), “The Afghan Coup of April 1978: Revolution and International 
Security,” Orbis (Philadelphia, PA), Spring 1979, pp. 93-113. 

5Louis Dupree, “Afghanistan Under the Kha/q,”’ Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), July-August 1979, pp. 34-50. 

6 See Zalmay Khalilzad, “The Superpowers and the Northern Tier,” 
International Security (Cambridge, MA), Winter 1979-1980, pp. 6-30. 
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in Afghanistan: at left, destruction wrought in a village by 


Soviet-flown MiG’s; at right, Afghan partisans examine a bomb that failed to go off during an attack on a village 


by a Soviet MiG-21. 


Khalq embarked on a radical shift in the country’s 
external and internal policies. Externally, the new gov- 
ernment moved Afghanistan decidedly closer to the 
Soviet Union.’ Internally, fundamental reforms were 
introduced. Some of these reforms, such as laws 
dealing with marriage and the situation of women, 
were long overdue. However, the reforms were badly 
planned and were combined with unpopular symbolic 
acts such as the adoption of a red flag. Despite regime 
denials, these acts convinced many traditional Af- 
ghans of the Marxist nature of the government and 
contributed to large-scale popular opposition. Over 
time, this opposition turned into a major antiregime 
insurgency. 

As Afghanistan’s internal situation began to de- 
teriorate seriously and Islamic fundamentalists took 
power in Iran, the Soviet Union started to look for a 
way to salvage the Afghan situation. Their initial plan 
was to eliminate Hafizullah Amin, Khalq’s strong man; 
blame the excesses of the regime on him; abandon 
some of the more unpopular policies; and establish a 
broadly based government, including Parchamis.® 
This plan failed and resulted in the elimination of 
Taraki by Amin in September 1979. 

While Amin tried to salvage the internal situation 


7 Ibid. 

8For a discussion of circumstances leading to the Soviet invasion, 
see Zalmay Khalilzad, “Afghanistan and the Crisis in American Foreign 
Policy,”’ Survival (London), July-August 1980, pp. 151-61, and William 
E. Griffith, “Superpower Relations After Afghanistan,” ibid., 
pp. 146-51. 


—Sipa Press/Black Star and David Kline/SYGMA. 


and even improve relations with the West and Paki- 
Stan, the Soviets began to lay the groundwork for their 
invasion. Moscow gave refuge to those who had 
backed Taraki against Amin, stepped up contact with 
the Parchami exiles in Eastern Europe and brought 
Babrak Karmal to Moscow, increased the Soviet mili- 
tary presence inside Afghanistan by persuading Amin 
that he needed greater Soviet assistance in the con- 
flict with the Afghan guerrillas, and bolstered Soviet 
military capabilities in areas of the USSR near the Af- 
ghan border.° These actions were clear warning Sig- 
nals of a major Soviet military move against Afghani- 
stan’s President Amin. After the invasion, several 
Western leaders expressed surprise at this Soviet 
move. In fact, however, information about the Soviet 
Union's preparatory steps was available to Western 
governments and to the public through press leaks.'° 
But much of the international community, including 
the United States, either misinterpreted or ignored 
these signals for a great deal of the period prior to the 
invasion. There is no evidence than any major steps 
were taken by other states to induce a change in 
Soviet calculations and plans. 

On December 27, 1979, the USSR made its move. 
On the pretext of an invitation from a regime that had 
allegedly overthrown Amin (and whose leader, Babrak 
Karmal, was not even in Afghanistan), the Soviet 


°Dawn Overseas (Karachi), Oct. 27, 1979, and The New York Times, 
Dec. 8 and 22, 1979. 
10 lbid. 
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Soviet-Occupied Afghanistan 


Union entered the country in force. Soviet troops air- 
lifted to Kabul captured major military installations, 
toppled Amin (who was killed in the confusion), and 
installed Karmal in power. Other forces moved to seize 
military bases in Mazar-e Sharif, Gardez, Jalalabad, 
Qandahar, Qonduz, and Herat (see map)."' 


Soviet Strategy in Afghanistan 


Once in Afghanistan, the Soviets initiated a multi- 
pronged pacification strategy. This strategy has in- 
cluded a substantial emphasis on Islam; a major 
propaganda effort to blame the Afghan crisis on the 
United States and China; an attempt to keep the rival 
factions of the pro-Soviet PDP together; an effort to 
moderate some unpopular economic policies; an at- 
tempt to build a loyal Afghan armed force; the use of 
some 85,000 Soviet troops against a variety of reli- 
gious, ideological, regional, and tribal opposition; and 
persistent intimidation of neighboring countries to 
prevent them from providing the Afghan opposition 
Support and sanctuary. 


Islam in Soviet tactics. Since the invasion, the 
Soviets have been engaged in a major ideological ef- 
fort to win popular support for the new Kabul regime. 
They recognize the political power of Islamic revival in 
Afghanistan and elsewhere, and have tried to prevent 
it from taking an anti-Soviet character and to give it an 
anti-US orientation. In Afghanistan, emphasis on 
Islam has been a major part of the Kabul govern- 
ment’s official statements. Khalq’s all-red flag has 
been changed to one featuring the Islamic color of 
green. The government has established an office of 
“Islamic teachings,” under Karmal’s direction. Some 
religious leaders jailed under Amin were released after 
the invasion. Kabul’s new rulers have also sponsored a 
series of meetings with local religious leaders from 
various parts of the country and have organized a na- 
tional conference of ‘‘religious scholars and clergy”’ to 
persuade them that “respect for [the] sacred religion 
of Islam” is part of the government’s program. '? 

Babrak Karmal himself has tried to outdo Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini of Iran in “dedication” to Islam. 
Each of Karmal’s speeches begins with a reference to 
Allah and is interspersed with quotations from the 


"The New York Times, Jan. 23, 1980. 

12 The text of the ‘Fundamental Principles of the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan,” as released by Afghanistan’s mission to the 
United Nations and published in the Newsletter of the Afghanistan 
Council of the Asia Society, June 1980, pp. 48-52. See also Far 
Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), Feb. 8, 1980. 


Babrak Karmal, Prime Minister of the Democratic Re- 
public of Afghanistan, meets with one of the delegates 
to a July 1980 conference of the country’s Islamic 
ulemas and mullahs in Kabul. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


Koran, chants of ‘‘Allahu Akbar” (God is Great), and 

references to Afghanistan’s Islamic tradition.’ 
Karmal has accused the United States, among 

others, of only pretending to be friendly to Islam: 


My compatriots, it is the countries of America, Britain, 
and China who are falsely talking in the name of 
Islam. Is it not written in the holy Koran that the Jews 
no longer have the right to own a home? Is it not writ- 
ten that the Jews are the enemies of Islam? The US, 
Britain, and China, who are strengthening Israel, have 
become the friends of the Jews."4 


Karmal has also argued that true Islam exists in 
Soviet Central Asia, and offered to pay expenses for 
Afghan ulemas and clergy who wished to see for 
themselves.'® A delegation of 88 Afghan religious 
leaders was sent to the Soviet Union to ‘‘visit 
sal Saeki SST ae eR EI et 

13 See, for example, Karmal’s speech to Afghan elders, broadcast on 
Radio Kabul in Dari on June 18, 1980, translated in Foreign Broadcast 
Information Service, Daily Report: South Asia (Washington, 
DC—hereafter FB/S-SAS), June 20, 1980, pp. C/1-5. 

14Ibid., p. C/2. 

'8See Karmal’s address to a conference of Afghan ulemas and 


clergy on July 1, as broadcast by Kabul Radio in Pashto, July 2, 1980, 
in FBIS-SAS, July 7, 1980, p. C/3. 
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mosques, miscellaneous places and to hold meetings 
with Muslims of the USSR” to see for themselves that 
the USSR is Islamic.'® Karmal has even said that the 
“date of December 27 represents the intervention of 
God Almighty,” and has called the Soviet “help” for 
the Afghans ‘‘an act of God.’’’’ 


A propaganda blitz. Since the invasion, Soviet 
media have paid enormous attention to events in Af- 
ghanistan. The same themes are repeated, and the 
analysis is predictable. The goal has been to win pop- 
ular support for Soviet actions, both in the USSR and 
in Afghanistan. This effort has become especially im- 
portant as the military difficulties have increased. 

Moscow's 42-hour-a-week broadcasts to Afghani- 
stan in Dari and Pashto (the country’s two main lan- 
guages) and the Soviet-controlled Afghan propaganda 
machinery have tried to convince the Afghans and 
others that only a “limited Soviet military contingent” 
was sent to Afghanistan and then only at the repeated 
request of the “legitimate Afghan government”; that 
the overthrow and execution of Amin were carried out 
“by the Afghan army itself, supported by broad strata 
of the population’;'® and that the sole function of 
Soviet “assistance” was to defend Afghanistan against 
outside attacks.'? Those accused by Moscow of at- 
tacking Afghanistan include the United States, China, 
Pakistan, Egypt, and Israel.2° President Amin is de- 
clared to have been a CIA agent.*' The US response to 
the Afghanistan invasion was described as part of a 
continuous effort by Washington to sabotage détente, 
to revive the cold war,?? and to take up a ‘“‘hegemonist 
course.’’*° President Carter’s State of the Union mes- 
sage in January 1980 was characterized as a declara- 
tion that the United States had the right “‘to intervene 
in practically. any region of the globe where they see 
fit.”** In a February 1980 speech, Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev argued that the ‘‘US and Chinese in- 
terference in Afghanistan” was a threat not only to that 
country, but to the USSR as well’’?°—a theme that has 
been persistent in Soviet propaganda. 


16 Radio Kabul in Pashto, July 6, 1980, in FB/S-SAS, July 7, 1980. 

17See Karmal’s June 18, 1980, speech, loc. cit. 

18Pravda (Moscow), Jan. 7, 1980. 

19|bid., Jan. 6, 1980. See also Peter Kenez, ‘‘What Russia Is 
Reading About Afghanistan,’ The New Leader (New York, NY), 
Feb. 11, 1980; and Adrian Karatnycky, “In for the Long Haul: Reporting 
the Line in Afghanistan,’ Commonweal (New York, NY), May 23, 1980. 

20Pravda, Jan. 24, 1980. 

21|lbid., Jan. 18, 1980. 

22|Ibid., Jan. 5, 1980. 

23lbid., Jan. 25, 1980. 

24Ibid., Jan. 12, 1980. 

25/zvestiya (Moscow), Feb. 25, 1980. 


President Karmal has charged that the US and its 
allies had “worked out” a plan ‘‘so that 3-4 million 
people of Afghanistan would have been killed. Their 
designs,” said Karmal, ‘‘were to have Afghanistan torn 
to pieces and divided into several parts. One part was 
to go to Pakistan, one part to China, and Kabul and its 
surrounding area were to go to Amin... .”° 

The Soviets have asserted on many occasions that 
their troops will be withdrawn as soon as the causes 
for their presence (outside interference) are elimi- 
nated. Delay in the departure of the troops is blamed 
especially on the US.*’ (Soviet behavior belies such 
assertions. Moscow has rejected as “‘illogical’’ the 
British-sponsored proposal of the European Common 
Market for neutralization of Afghanistan with interna- 
tional guarantees if the Soviets withdraw,?® and has re- 
fused to enter into negotiations about the fate of Af- 
ghanistan with a three-person committee appointed by 
the Islamic Conference.?° It has shown a similar at- 
titude toward several Iranian proposals.°° And, as we 
shall see below, the Soviet military presence shows no 
signs of being a short-term phenomenon.) 

In their propaganda efforts within Afghanistan, the 
Soviets and the Karmal regime have focused their at- 
tention particularly on Afghan youth. A new weekly 
publication known as Darafshe Jawanan (Youth Flag) 
has appeared, aimed at gaining support among the 
youth. The government has established a new school 
named the “Faculty of Workers” to train Afghan youth 
ideologically, and hundreds of Afghan students have 
been sent to the Soviet Union and Eastern bloc coun- 
tries. One important Afghan-Soviet undertaking is an 
agreement to send some 350 ninth graders a year to 
the Soviet Union for ‘vocational training.’’?’ 


Elusive PDP unity. A major Soviet goal since the oc- 
cupation has been to harmonize relations between the 
rival PDP factions—Khalq and Parcham—and to 
broaden the base of support for the regime by bring- 


ee 


26See Karmal’s June 18, 1980, speech, loc. cit., p. C/3. 

Amin has also been accused of establishing contact with one of the 
main religious opposition groups, the Islamic Party, and of plotting to 
carry out another coup against the PDP. See Kabul New Times, 

Jan. 22 and 27, 1980. 

27 Brezhnev has stated: ‘The United States loudly demands a 
withdrawal of Soviet troops when in fact, they do everything to 
eliminate this possibility. Let the USA, together with Afghanistan's 
neighbors, guarantee this [stopping outside interference] and then the 
need for Soviet military assistance will disappear.” /zvestiya, Feb. 25, 
1980. 

28Ibid., Feb. 21, 1980. 

29The New York Times, May 22, 1980. 

30 Syed Shabbir Hussain et al., Afghanistan Under Soviet 
Occupation, |slamabad, World Affairs Publications, 1980, p. 192. 

31 Kabul New Times, Sept. 7, 1980. 
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Part of page 1 of the January 1, 1980, issue of Kabul New Times, announcing the installation of a new regime 
in Afghanistan headed by Babrak Karmal, of the Parcham wing of the People’s Democratic Party (PDP). Pic- 
tured below Karmal were leading figures of the Revolutionary Council, including Assadullah Sarwari and Lt. Col. 


Mohammad Aslam Watanjar of the PDP’s Khalq faction. 


ing some nonparty members into government posi- 
tions. Babrak Karmal, upon being installed as Presi- 
dent, claimed the leadership of a united party. Several 
Khalqis, especially those who had been loyal to Taraki, 
were appointed to high positions in the regime. These 
included Assadullah Sarwari, who was named First 
Deputy Prime Minister and Vice President of the Rev- 
olutionary Council; Sayed Mohammad Gulabzoi, Minis- 
ter of the Interior and Member of the Central Commit- 
tee of the PDP; Lt. Colonel Sher Jan Mazdooryar, 
Minister of Transport and member of the Central 
Committee of the PDP; and Lt. Colonel Mohammad 
Aslam Watanjar, Minister of Communications and 
member of the Central Committee. 

However, there are many indications that the 
Soviets have not been successful in effecting com- 


—Arnaud de Wildenberg/Gamma-Liaison. 


plete integration of the two groups. Factional conflicts 
have been reported at all levels of the civil and military 
bureaucracy.** At the highest level, Sarwari—like 
Karmal himself in 1978—has been dismissed and 
relegated to the post of ambassador to a pro-Soviet 
capital, in this case Ulan Bator.3* There have also 
been accounts of feuds and shoot-outs between the 
a re, I es ee 


32 There are various roots of the traditional conflicts between Khalq 
and Parcham. For one, Khalq is largely dominated by persons of 
Pashtun background, whereas Parcham has a greater Tajik 
representation. Khalq has also tended to favor a more radical social 
and economic program than Parcham. See Zalmay Khalilzad’s The 
Return of the Great Game: Superpower Rivalry and Domestic Turmoil 
in Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey, Los Angeles, CA, California 
Seminar on International Security and Foreign Policy, 1980. 

33The Economist (London), Aug. 30, 1980. Sarwari was replaced by 
an unknown Khaldi figure, Abdorrashid Arian. 
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two factions at lower levels of the military. For exam- 
ple, the appointment of a Parchami officer to replace a 
Khalgi one to command the 14th Armored Division in 
Ghazni reportedly contributed to that division’s mutiny 
in August 1980.%* In October, there were reports of 
shootings between the rival factions in the 4th and 
15th armored brigades in the Puli-charkhi garrison 
near Kabul.%° 

Many Parchamis who suffered under Khalqi rule 
seem bent on taking revenge on those who had sup- 
ported Amin and even Taraki.°° For their part, Khalais, 
who reportedly constituted two thirds of the PDP civil- 
ian membership and four fifths of the party’s military 
wing,®’ regard Parchamis as usurpers and unqualified 
to rule. 

Internal conflict has demoralized the PDP and fur- 
ther complicated the crisis of legitimacy and security 
for the Kabul regime. It is also a persistent headache 
for the Soviets. Too close an identification by Moscow 
with the Parchamis might bring Khalqis to unite in ac- 
tive opposition to the Soviet presence in the country.%® 
The Soviet Union, on the other hand, may be trying to 
maintain ties with the Khalq wing as a reserve should 
Karmal fail to cope with the situation in Afghanistan. 
There is, for example, nothing to prevent Moscow from 
trotting Sarwari back from Ulan Bator or putting some 
other Khalq leader at the helm in Kabul should cir- 
cumstances dictate. 

Karmal’s effort to broaden his regime’s base has 
also failed. Initially, he argued that his government 
would be based upon a “national united front under 
the leadership of the working class.”’ He also promised 
the establishment of “revolutionary tranquillity’ and 
elimination of arbitrary arrest and executions, and as- 
sured Afghans that in his “New Model Revolution” 
citizens would be allowed to form “‘progressive and pa- 
triotic parties.”*° Karmal stated, too, that a Loya Jirgah 
(Grand National Assembly) would be called to ratify a 
new constitution for the country, and he ap- 
pointed more than a dozen nonparty members to high 
government positions.*° 

Like the other elements of the Soviet strategy, this 
base-broadening has not been successful. For one 
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49For details, see Richard S. Newell, ‘Soviet Intervention in 
Afghanistan,”’ The World Today (London), July 1980, esp. 
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thing, the establishment of opposition groups has not 
been allowed. For another, Afghanistan remains in a 
State of war, with the large majority of the population 
opposed to the Soviet occupation, an opposition ex- 
pressed with varying degrees of activism. Karmal’s ef- 
forts to win support have fallen largely on deaf ears 
because of the presence of Soviet troops. Until or un- 
less the troops depart, the government in Kabul will 
suffer from a lack of legitimacy. 


Economic policies. The Soviet-installed regime has 
attempted to win popular support by undoing some of 
the “radical” policies introduced by the previous gov- 
ernment in the economic realm and by encouraging 
the private sector through extension of credit and in- 
creased payment for goods delivered to the govern- 
ment by private firms. Karmal has argued that “‘it is 
not our duty to practice socialism.’*' According to the 
Afghan Chamber of Commerce and Industry, the gov- 
ernment has returned “illegally confiscated” capital 
and shares. In addition, it has permitted direct busi- 
ness links with foreign firms under state control, and 
has lowered customs tariffs.42 To encourage private- 
sector participation in trade, the government has re- 
portedly turned 20 state-controlled import associa- 
tions over to private merchants.*? Afghan sources 
claim that imports by the private sector during the first 
four months of 1980 totaled US$88.3 million, an in- 
crease of more than 50 percent over imports of 
US$55.6 million in the comparable period of 1979.** 

Afghanistan’s main trading partners reportedly con- 
tinue to be the Soviet Union, Japan, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and India. In the early part of 
1980, trade with Japan was running at three times the 
level for the comparable 1979 period. As for the 
USSR, one of its first acts after invading Afghanistan 
was to announce conclusion of a new agreement with 
the Karmal government to triple the export of natural 
gas to the Soviet Union (to 2.3 billion cubic feet a 
year). As in the past, the Soviets are getting Afghan 
gas at a price far below the international level. (After 
1973, Iran charged the Soviets more than 50 cents a 
1000 cubic feet, while as late as 1976, the USSR was 
paying only 34 cents a 1000 cubic feet to the Af- 
ghans.) It is estimated that at present the Soviets are 
giving US$2.83 a 1000 cubic feet for Afghan gas, 
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which is substantially below the US$3.97 Moscow has 
offered the Iranians. The Iranians, in turn, have been 
demanding more than US$5.00 a 1000 cubic feet for 
their natural gas.*® (The natural gas agreement, inci- 
dentally, lends some weight to the argument that 
“hunger for Afghanistan’s important and strategic 
minerals was an incentive for the Soviet invasion and 
attempt to annex Kabul to the Soviet bloc.’’4°) 
Occupied by Soviet forces and in a state of civil war, 
Afghanistan continues to face major economic prob- 
lems which have contributed to the regime’s con- 
tinued unpopularity. There are serious Shortages of 
essential items, such as wheat, rice, and meat, in 
many parts of the country.” Remittances from Afghan 
workers abroad have declined. Work on several de- 
velopment projects financed by international organiza- 
tions such as the Asia Development Bank has been 
suspended. Many months of turmoil, a Soviet military 
Strategy that involves the destruction of villages har- 
pci a eee RS ET et oe =I es ae OY 
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kers during a shopkeepers’ strike in Kabul in February 1980. 


—Ariane/Gamma-Liaison 


boring partisans, and the departure of many agricul- 
tural workers to Pakistan have contributed to a break- 


down in the country’s agriculture, a process set in mo- |’ 


tion earlier by a poorly planned land reform. Some 
have speculated that starving the population in the 
areas of greatest resistance through destruction of the 
region’s agriculture might be a calculated Soviet 
Strategy.*® 

Opposition to the Soviets has included shopkeeper 
strikes, the most important of which took place in Feb- 
ruary in Kabul and Herat. There have also been such 
strikes in Qandahar and other towns.*® The insurgents 
often interrupt land transport. One road that has been 
frequently cut is the one linking Kabul to Jalalabad.®° 
In addition, Ariana Afghan Airlines recently suffered 
the defection of nearly 250 personnel, including the 
country’s chief pilot.®' All these factors cumulatively 
have increased the country’s economic problems, re- 
sulting in shortages and substantially higher prices. 


Building loyal Afghan armed forces. A major ele- 
ment of the post-invasion Soviet policy has been to 
reconstitute an Afghan armed force of pre-1978 size 
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(more than 100,000 men) in order to minimize Soviet 
manpower losses. Already in the period between the 
April 1978 coup and the invasion, Afghanistan’s army 
had experienced numerous purges of officers, a de- 
cline in morale, and a number of defections.** Since 
the invasion, the defections have continued. At the 
end of July 1980, the 14th Armored Division based in 
Ghazni reportedly mutinied. Effective regular Afghan 
military strength in September 1980 was estimated at 
less than 30,000.°* The Russians cannot entirely trust 
even this small force, especially with weapons that 
might be useful for the partisans. 

The Kabul regime has taken several measures to in- 
crease the number of Afghans fighting against the re- 
bels. One has been to reduce the legal draft age from 
22 to 20. Another is to ask many persons such as 
teachers, “the only breadwinner” in the family, and 
university students—all previously exempted from 
military service—to enlist.°* Forced recruitment, how- 
ever, will present the Soviets with the dilemma that 
unwilling recruits are potential insurgents. 

The Soviet-backed regime has also been trying to 
organize a party-controlled militia consisting of young 
recruits. To increase incentives to join the militia and 
remain with it, the regime is reportedly offering a 
princely monthly salary in excess of US$160, more 
than Afghanistan’s annual gross national product per 
capita.°® According to Kabul reports, these militia were 
used during August-September in battles against the 
partisans in northern Afghanistan near Mazar-e 
Sharif.°® Kabul is also sending large numbers of young 
Afghans to the USSR for military training.®” 


Soviet military operations. Many months after the 
invasion, the internal security situation in Afghanistan 
has not improved significantly. Soviet forces have 
found themselves forced to adapt to unexpected con- 
ditions. They appear to foresee a long struggle and to 
be developing a capability for an indefinite stay. 

At first, the Soviet Union relied on large-scale 
ground operations involving use of tanks, armored ve- 
hicles, and large troop formations. These forces had 
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difficulty in maneuvering in the mountainous terrain 
that the partisans use as bases for hit-and-run opera- 
tions against the occupying Soviets and the Kabul re- 
gime.°® Consequently, the Soviets have increasingly 
deployed helicopter-borne commandos, backed by 
columns of motorized infantry. Moscow has also em- 
ployed fighter-bombers to soften up partisan targets 
ahead of commando strikes. There have been a 
number of charges that Soviet forces have used 
napalm, nerve gas, booby traps, antipersonnel cluster 
bombs (filled with thousands of needle-sharp arrows), 
and internationally outlawed dum-dum bullets.°? The 


58The hit-and-run operations also extend into the cities. One such 
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Colonel Abdul Rauf, a former leader in the Afghan 
Army, who joined the Islamic rebels in Kunar Province 
with 2,000 men. Before defecting, Rauf called in a 
Soviet helicopter, which was shot down by rebel 
forces. 


—Steve McCurry/Gamma-Liaison. 
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new Soviet strategy has caused the destruction of 
many Afghan villages and has contributed to a sub- 
stantial increase in the flow of Afghan refugees to Iran 
and Pakistan. 

It has been reported that the Soviets, apparently 
uncertain of how to contain the counterinsurgency, 
have called in Cuban and Vietnamese experts to help 
in the war against the fast-moving Afghan guerrillas.®° 
Moreover, as the conflict has dragged on, the Soviet 
Union has gradually brought in ‘older and more ex- 
perienced”’ troops to replace the young and largely in- 
experienced draftees who make up the bulk of the 
Soviet forces in Afghanistan.®" 

As of September 1980, the USSR had deployed in 
Afghanistan some 85,000 men and 320 combat air- 
craft (including more than 70 MI-24 helicopters, the 
weapon most feared by the partisans; more than 100 


In addition, it would appear that the war against the Afghan 
insurgents has given the Soviet Union an opportunity to test in combat 
a variety of new weapons, including a new type of armored personnel 
carrier, new helicopters, new assault rifles, and new automatic 
grenade launchers. See The New York Times, Sept. 11, 1980. 
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MiG-21’s; some 30 MiG-23’s; and several Ilyushin 
bombers).®? In addition, the Soviets maintain a sub- 
stantial force in Soviet Central Asia near the Afghan 
border for possible use in Afghanistan. 

Initially, the Soviets took control of Afghan military 
bases in the Kabul area, and at Mazar-e Sharif, Gar- 
dez, Jalalabad, Qandahar, Qonduz, and Herat. Later 
the Soviets divided the country into seven military 
commands. Moscow’s 201st Motorized Rifle Division, 
located in Qonduz and Feyzabad in the northeast, is 
largely responsible for that region’s security. The 16th 
Motorized Rifle Division, based in Mazar-e Sharif, is 
responsible for the security of Balkh Province and the 
surrounding region. The 275th Division, operating out 
of Jalalabad, is responsible for the east-central region. 
The 105th Airborne Division and the 360th Motorized 
Rifle Division are responsible for the security of Kabul 
and its neighboring areas. The 54th Division (located 
in Herat) and the 68th Division (stationed at the air- 
base in nearby Shindand) are responsible for the se- 
curity of much of western Afghanistan. The 357th 
Motorized Rifle Division looks after security in Qan- 
dahar.®* In each of these military regions, the Soviets 
have several hundred commando forces as well. Al- 
though all such regions have a local PDP leader, they 
are in fact governed by Soviet generals.® 


Soviet armored personnel carriers at a strategic point along an Afghan road. 


—Barrie Penrose/Camera Press. 
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Other signs of increased Soviet capability for an in- 
definite stay in Afghanistan include the reported es- 
tablishment of separate Soviet military headquarters 
and the construction of permanent underground stor- 
age facilities for fuel and ammunition. They are build- 
ing at least one permanent bridge across the Amu 
Darya at Termez. They have constructed permanent 
communication facilities, upgraded Afghan airfields, 
enlarged existing helicopter gunship maintenance 
workshops, and begun construction on new airports. 
They are also reported to be considering plans to con- 
struct a railroad in Afghanistan linking Kabul with the 
Soviet rail system.® Finally, to “legitimize” the Soviet 
presence, Moscow has signed a status-of-forces 
agreement with the Karmal regime. This agreement is 
similar to those in effect between the USSR and sev- 
eral East European countries. 


Soviet pressure on Afghanistan’s neighbors. The 
USSR has exerted both implicit and explicit pressure 
on Afghanistan’s neighbors in an attempt to limit their 
reaction to the Soviet invasion. 

The Islamic countries were clearly shocked by the 
Soviet decision to intervene. Many regarded Moscow’s 
actions as belying Soviet claims to be a supporter of 
national liberation movements. In the United Nations 
and in the Islamic Conference, they condemned the 
Soviet aggression against a small, nonaligned member 
of the international community. When various efforts 
to resolve the crisis on a regional basis came to no 
avail, the Islamic Conference voted, on January 29, 
1980, to suspend Afghanistan from membership until 
Soviet troops are withdrawn from that country.® Paki- 
stan and Iran joined the boycott of the Moscow Olym- 

pics. 

‘| Some regional actors are even providing limited as- 
sistance to the Afghan resistance movement. Saudi 
Arabia has announced it will extend US$25 million to 
the insurgents.®’ Pakistan is sheltering more than a 
million Afghan refugees and is furnishing sanctuary to 
several partisan groups (see the discussion below). 
Egypt has reportedly also been providing some military 
equipment and training to the Afghans.® 

At the same time, many states in the region, par- 
ticularly Arab states, tend to view the Afghan crisis as 
of secondary importance compared to the Palestinian 
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problem. They regard a Soviet role in the Arab-Israeli 
dispute as beneficial to the cause of the Palestinians 
and hence do not want to jeopardize relations with 
Moscow because of Afghanistan. The Soviet Union 
has played on this sentiment by encouraging the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) to seek to 
mediate between the Kabul regime and several Mus- 
lim states.®° Countries dependent on Moscow for sub- 
stantial economic and military support, e.g., Syria 
(one could also mention India), have been careful not 
to antagonize the Soviet Union in their reactions to the 
Afghanistan intervention. 

Other states have been restrained in their responses 
out of a feeling of intimidation. This is true of Pakistan 
and Iran, both of which the Soviets have explicitly 
warned against helping the Afghan opposition.’”° 

Pakistan is particularly critical in this regard. The 
position that Islamabad takes regarding the Afghan 
partisans will have an important bearing on the suc- 
cess or failure of Soviet policy in Afghanistan. By con- 
tinuing to provide sanctuary and limited support for 
groups fighting the Soviets, Pakistan can be an obsta- 
cle to the Soviet pacification strategy. On the other 
hand, Pakistan could help the Soviet cause if it acted 
to make things very difficult for the partisans. 

Recognizing this, the Soviet Union has applied con- 
siderable pressure on Pakistan. Soviet aircraft have 
frequently violated Pakistan’s airspace,’' and Moscow 
has threatened to support political groups inside Paki- 
stan opposed to the government of President Zia-ul- 
Haq, with an eye toward installing a government that 
would be hostile toward the Afghan partisans.’? Sev- 
eral leading members of the opposition Pakistan 
People’s Party, including Morteza Bhutto, the son of 
the late Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, have visited Kabul and 
New Delhi.”* There is also the possibility of Soviet 
support for ethnic nationalists in the Pashtun 
(Pathan), Baluch, and Sind areas of Pakistan. The 
Kabul regime has been in touch with opposition 
groups in these areas, especially those unfriendly to 
the Afghan partisans, and Karmal has threatened 
open support for Pakistan’s Baluch and Pashtun 
nationalists.7* Finally, the USSR could conceivably 
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Afghan rebels at Miram Shah in Pakistan prepare to return to the struggle against forces of the USSR and the 


Soviet-backed Karmal regime in Afghanistan's Paktia Province. 


move against Pakistani territory proper, for ‘‘defen- 
Sive”’ reasons. 

While the. Pakistanis have generally held back from 
challenging Soviet air incursions militarily, they have 
protested shelling of Afghan refugee camps by the 
Soviet forces in Afghanistan.”> Recently, Islamabad 
expelled the Soviet ambassador to Pakistan, Sarwar 
Azimov, on charges of subversion.’® It also closed the 
Soviet press and information office in Karachi and 
asked the USSR to reduce the number of its embassy 
diplomats in Pakistan.”” New restrictions on travel by 
foreign diplomats inside Pakistan likewise seem aimed 
primarily at persons from Soviet-bloc countries.”® 

But faced with various forms of Soviet pressure, the 
government in Islamabad has shown itself reluctant to 
allow significant amounts of Western weapons to 
reach those fighting Babrak Karmal’s government and 
Soviet forces in Afghanistan. Nonetheless, it is unlikely 
to meet Soviet demands that it stop Afghan partisans 
from entering Pakistan. Indeed, it would have serious 
difficulty—as would a government hostile to the 
partisans—in completely controlling its border with 
Afghanistan. 


—Jim Sheldon/Contact. 


lran, too, seems intimidated by Soviet pressure. For 
example, Tehran has refused to permit establishment 
of a partisan-controlled Afghan radio station on Ira- 
nian territory.’? Moreover, lran’s state of war with lraq 
is not likely to increase Tehran’s willingness to incur 
Soviet displeasure regarding the Afghan situation. 


Moscow’s Afghan Opposition 


So far, we have focused on Moscow’s strategy for 
Afghanistan. However, this strategy’s success or fail- 
ure, or at minimum the cost of pursuing it, will depend 
to a considerable measure on the nature of the 
domestic opposition to the Karmal regime. 
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This resistance to the Soviet occupation and the 
Karmal regime has taken many forms. We have al- 
ready mentioned strikes by shopkeepers. Students 
and pupils also have demonstrated against the gov- 

j}ernment, beginning in Kabul at the time of the Feb- 
ruary shopkeepers’ strike. There were student demon- 
Strations of a more violent nature in Kabul on April 
25-30, 1979. Students have continued to express 
their displeasure by boycotting classes and par- 
ticipating in the distribution of ‘‘shabnama”’ (literally, 
night letters—mimeographed or handwritten state- 
ments critical of the occupiers and distributed secretly 
under cover of darkness). 

In addition, there has been substantial open vio- 
lence, ranging from spontaneous assaults on solitary 
Soviet soldiers in towns and attacks against Soviet and 
Afghan government personnel and offices in Kabul 
and other centers, to interruption of transport through 
acts of sabotage and harassment, to organized parti- 
San operations against Soviet and “‘loyal’’ Afghan 
forces. 

Although violent opposition to the occupation has 
spread all over the country, it has varied in intensity 
from region to region over time. Immediately after the 
invasion, some of the fiercest fighting took place in 
Badakhshan Province and the surrounding region, 
home of a number of anti-Soviet Central Asian Mus- 
lims who had fled the Soviet Union after the Russian 
revolution. Soviet forces have tried to isolate 
Badakhshan from the rest of the country, causing 
serious food shortages there, and have used some of 
their forces based in Central Asia in attacks against 
Badakhshi fighters.*° Another region where consider- 
able fighting took place early on after the Soviet inter- 
vention was in the Konar valley of eastern Afghani- 
stan.®! 

From Badakhshan and Konar, the fighting spread, 
although in an uncoordinated way, to other parts of 
the country, including the areas surrounding Kabul. 
The opposition has in fact managed to maintain con- 
trol of many parts of the countryside.® It has also at 
times challenged Soviet control of major cities. For 
example, Jalalabad and Herat came under partial op- 
position control during August and September 1980.°® 

However, it is in the Panjsher valley where the most 
serious fighting involving Soviet air and ground forces 
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has taken place recently. As elsewhere in the Afghan 
countryside, the Soviet pacification effort in Panjsher 
has been a failure to date. Reportedly, the Soviets 
withdrew from the valley in September 1980 after suf- 
fering major losses.® 


Principal Insurgent Groups 


The groups leading the insurgency today are ba- 
sically the same ones that attacked the Khalqi regimes 
of Taraki and Amin, calling them ‘‘Stalinist’” and de- 
claring their decrees null and void because of a lack of 
“an Islamic foundation.’’®° The Soviet intervention has 
lent greater legitimacy to the opposition groups by 
giving them the role of fighters for the liberation of 
their homeland from foreign occupation. It is.no longer 
an internal conflict, but a war for freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

Although there are numerous groups involved in the 
struggle against Moscow, the best-known ones are 
motivated by Islam and headquartered in areas of 
Pakistan and Iran close to the Afghan border. Some of 
these have been active for many years against the 
spread of secularism and Marxist ideologies in Af- 
ghanistan. In the 1960's, they organized Jawanani 
Musalman (Young Muslims) and Nedai-Haq (Voice of 
Truth) groups and the Islamic newspapers Gahiz and 
Nedai-Haq. Leading members of Jawanani Musalman 
were Abdul Rahim Niazi, Gulam Mohammad Niazi, 
Abdul Rasul Sayyef, Rabbani Paghmani, Habibur 
Rahman, Gulbuddin Hikmatyar, Sayffuddin, 
Burhanuddin Rabbani, and Gul Mohammad.®° 

At present, the chief Islamic groups headquartered 
in Pakistan number six. One is the National Liberation 
Front, headed by Sebqatullah Mojadedi. He is from an 
old and well-known Afghan family, and has strong ties 
with some of the members of the traditional Afghan 
power elite. Another is the National Front for the Is- 
lamic Revolution of Afghanistan, led by Ahmad 
Gailani, who was the main force behind a limited and 
largely unsuccessful Loya Jirgah meeting earlier this 
year in Pakistan.®” Gailani also claims to be a descen- 
dant of the prophet and was until recently an impor- 
tant businessman. He has strong ties with the former 
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Leaders of five of the six Afghan Islamic groups that formed an Islamic Rescue Front at the January 1980 
Islamic Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Islamabad. Pictured from left to right are Gulbuddin Hikmatyar of the 
Islamic Party, Mohammad Nabi Mohammadi of the Islamic Revolutionary Movement, Burhanuddin Rabbani of 
the Islamic Association, Ahmad Gailani of the National Front for the Islamic Revolution of Afghanistan, and 
Sebgatullah Mojadedi of the National Liberation Front. 


monarch, Mohammad Zahir Shah. There are two fac- 
tions of the Islamic Party. One group is headed by 
Gulbuddin Hikmatyar, the other by Mohammad Yunus 
Khalis. Hikmatyar has been in Pakistan since before 
the overthrow of Daoud and opposed the former 
president. He has a well-organized party and set of 
cadres. The fifth group is the Islamic Association, led 
by Burhanuddin Rabbani. He is a former theology pro- 
fessor at Kabul University with a long record of in- 
volvement in the Muslim Brotherhood movement, 
which has ties with similar movements in other Islamic 
countries. Another body with a small following is the 
Islamic Revolutionary Movement of Mahammad Nabi 
Mohammadi. 

The key group in Iran is the Islamic Movement of 
Afghanistan, led by Mohammad Asef Mohseni Qan- 
dahari. He claims to be the leader of the Afghan 
Shiites and is ideologically influenced by the Khomeini 


—UPI. 


revolution in Iran. 

There are also several small secular groups active 
—largely within Afghanistan itself — against the 
Soviets. These include the National Socialists and the 
Maoists. Also, some prominent politicians of the pre- 
1973 period such as former Prime Minister Moham- 
mad Yusuf have tried to become involved with those 
opposed to the Soviet occupation,** perhaps hoping to | 
become a compromise candidate to head a future Af- 
ghan government if the Soviets withdraw. 

The major Islamic groups—despite their common 
antipathy toward the Soviet Union and sympathy for 
Islam—have failed to form a stable front. Under pres- 
sure from the Islamic world, especially Saudi Arabia, 
the six major Pakistan-based groups formed an Is- 
lamic Rescue Front toward the end of January 1980. 
nt cas ph nec phe eg get aE eS Oe re 


88This was communicated to the author by private sources. 
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Rasul Sayyef was accepted as the president of the 
new alliance. But it was not long before Hikmatyar 
withdrew from the alliance.®® Major disagreements 
persist, and it is uncertain how long the other mem- 
bers will remain in the Front. 

The reasons for lack of unity among Moscow’s Af- 
ghan opponents are many. Besides personality con- 
flicts, there are disagreements over leadership, the 
shape of a future Afghanistan, the role that the former 
king and former high-level Afghan officials should 
play, and relations with other political groups and 
countries. 

Both Hikmatyar and Gailani have claimed to enjoy 
the largest number of supporters.°° Hikmatyar’s group 
is the best armed in terms of quantity and quality of 
weapons, and he is apparently unwilling to share 
these arms with others unless he dominates the al- 
liance. His drive for leadership is opposed especially 
by Gailani, Mojadedi, and Nabi. By contrast, Rabbani 
and Khalis (who is known to have participated in ac- 
tual fighting inside Afghanistan) are more sympathetic 
to Hikmatyar. 

Ideologically, Gailani’s group is the most liberal. The 
groups led by Mojadedi, by Nabi, by Rabbani, and by 
Khalis are successively more conservative. Hikmatyar 
is religiously the most orthodox. The ideological differ- 
ences among the partisans are most pronounced with 
regard to the shape of a future Afghan government, 


893The New York Times, Mar. 17 and 28, 1980. 
9°The Economist, Feb. 2, 1980, and FB/S-SAS, Feb. 6, 1980, p. C/6. 


the role of the former king, relations with other coun- 
tries, and prospects for a negotiated settlement of the 
Afghan crisis. 

Hikmatyar wants to establish an Islamic Republic in 
Afghanistan, similar to that in Iran. He opposes any 
role for the royal family in the conflict with the Soviets 
or in a future Afghan government. He has accused 
ex-king Zahir Shah (who is in Italy) and his family of 
being at least partially responsible for the current 
crisis in the country. He, at times, talks about a possi- 
ble trial of the former king and some of the king’s as- 
sociates if an Islamic Republic is established in Af- 
ghanistan.°' Rabbani and, to a lesser extent, Khalis 
are sympathetic to these views. 

The other three groups have not specified the shape 
of a future Afghan government, preferring to concen- 
trate on first getting the Russians out of Afghanistan. 
Gailani, however, is known to have close contacts with 
Zahir Shah and his family and to favor a political role 
for the former ruler in a future Afghanistan. Mojadedi 
and Nabi are not opposed to this idea in principle, but 
have repeatedly argued that they are not fighting for 


°1 Of all opposition leaders, Hikmatyar is the one whose position has 
been most misunderstood. For example, analyst Richard S. Newell has 
mistakenly called Hikmatyar’s group “‘secularly oriented.” “Revolution 
and Revolt in Afghanistan,” The World Today, November 1979, p. 441. 
Similarly, an article in Third World (Mexico City), February-March 
1980, refers to a Hikmatyar ‘‘plan” to bring “Nadir Shah” back to the 
Afghan throne. Beyond ignoring Hikmatyar’s antimonarchist positions, 
this assertion is preposterous, for Mohammad Nadir (the father of Zahir 
Shah) was assassinated in 1933. 


Islamic Party guerrillas (note the photo of party leader Gulbuddin Hikmatyar in each scene): at left, partisans 
brandish weapons, including an RPG-40 antitank gun, beside a disabled Soviet-type armored vehicle near the 
village of Khana on the Kabul-Jalalabad road; at right, an outpost in the Kunar valley. 


—Sipa Press/Black Star and Lehtikuva/Photoreporters. 
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the royal family.% 

Differences on relations with external powers and 
groups are substantial. Hikmatyar has close links with 
Pakistan’s Jamaati-lslami and wants external support 
to come largely from the Islamic world. Rabbani and 
Khalis are sympathetic to him on this matter. Gailani, 
on the other hand, does not oppose assistance from 
and contact with non-Islamic powers. He has re- 
peatedly called on Western powers to support the Af- 
ghan partisans in their conflict with the USSR. He is 
_also Known to have friendly ties with Saudi Arabia. On 
this issue, aS on many others, Mojadedi and Nabi 
sympathize with Gailani. These differing orientations 
breed suspicion among the partisan groups regarding 
the amount of financial aid each group receives from 
external sources and what happens to that aid. 

With regard to the Soviets, Hikmatyar avers that 
there can only be a military solution to the Afghan 
crisis and that a peaceful resolution involving negotia- 
tions with the Soviets is unlikely and undesirable. 
Khalis and Rabbani have expressed similar views. 
Gailani and the other two leaders have opposed 
“closing the door’ on a possible negotiated settle- 
ment. 

While the Pakistan-based groups receive consider- 
able coverage in the international press, most of the 
fighting in Afghanistan has been conducted by lo- 
calized ethnic, tribal, and sectarian groups, poorly 
armed and with rather tenuous links with the groups 
in Pakistan and Iran.%? It is possible that new leaders 
might emerge from the ranks of those fighting inside 
the country. These internal groups come from a vari- 
ety of ethnic backgrounds. Representing the dominant 
Pashtun elements are tribes such as the Waziris, the 
Momands, and the Mengals of eastern Afghanistan. 
Other ethnic elements that have been active include 
the Nuristanis, the Uzbeks, the Tajiks, and the 
Hazaras of central Afghanistan. The Hazaras are 
Shiite and constitute some 10 percent of the popula- 
tion. 

The successes of the non-Pashtun groups, it should 
be noted, have introduced a new element into the Af- 
ghan political scene. Afghanistan’s various ethnic and 
tribal groups have traditionally been suspicious of 
their central government, especially when it seeks to 
centralize the country. The Pashtuns, including those 
Persianized and those not, have dominated Afghan 
politics largely because of greater military capability 
(they have generally controlled the state’s armed 
forces). However, the recent turmoil in Afghanistan 
has encouraged the emergence of several new centers 
of military power that any Afghan government will now 
have to take into account. The Hazaras, Tajiks, and 


Nuristanis are likely to push for a federal political sys- 
tem that would afford the various regions a large de- 
gree of internal autonomy. Failure to meet such de- 
mands might well lead to conflict among the various 
groups. This development would provide opportunities 
for manipulation by outside powers. 

Politically, disunity has been costly to the partisans. 
It has posed impediments to winning international 
recognition and aid, to forming a broad-based 
government-in-exile, and to challenging, in forums 
such as the United Nations, the legitimacy of the 
Karmal government. 

In military terms, lack of unity has had more am- 
biguous consequences. On the one hand, it has made 
coordinated military efforts among the various opposi- 
tion groups difficult. On the other hand, the decen- 
tralized and sporadic nature of the opposition has 
made partisan forces less vulnerable to large-scale 
ground operations and quick defeat by the Soviets. 
While the Soviets control the Afghan state apparatus, 
it is Moscow’s opponents who control much of Afghan 
society. 

Militarily, the resistance has grown in effectiveness 
throughout the period of the occupation, compound- 
ing Moscow's problems. There are several indicators 
of this greater partisan effectiveness. For one, the op- 


position has recently moved from its bastions in the | 


countryside to challenge Soviet control of several 
cities. Sustained fighting for control of Jalalabad and 
Herat took place in August and September respec- 
tively. There has also been fighting over smaller towns, 
including Sorubi and Aybak.°% 

Other indicators of greater effectiveness have been 


the appearance in partisan hands of better weapons ~ 
and the demonstration by the partisans of an ability to — 


build some rudimentary equipment inside Afghani- 


Stan. The partisans now have a few antiaircraft guns © 


and antitank weapons, acquired either from defecting 


Afghan units or from purchase in the unofficial inter- | 
national weapons market. In addition, the Afghans | 
have been producing and employing such simple © 


weapons as Molotov cocktails. 


There have also been reports of increased Soviet — 
losses. For example, in recent fighting for the Panjsher | 
valley, Soviet forces reportedly lost several aircraft and 


92 Discussion of the outlook of the various opposition groups is based 


on a number of direct conversations between the author and opposition | 


sources. 


93 According to resistance sources, the latter do provide weapons to 


some of those fighting inside the country. 

94See AFP (Hong Kong) dispatches of Sept. 12 and 16, 1980, in 
FBIS-SAS, Sept. 17, 1980, pp. C/4-5. Sorubi is a strategic town 
midway along the highway between Kabul and Jalalabad. Aybak is the 
capital of Samangan Province, northwest of Kabul. 
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Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev and Afghanistan’s Prime Minister Babrak Karmal confer in the Kremlin on 
October 16, 1980, during an extensive visit by Karmal to the USSR. 


tanks without gaining control of the area.°® The 
change in Soviet military strategy for dealing with the 
Afghan opposition, noted above, itself suggests 
greater Afghan effectiveness and failure of the initial 
pacification program. 


Prospects 


Several factors will play critical roles in determining 
whether the Soviet Union succeeds in liquidating or 
neutralizing the Afghan partisans. These include the 
policies adopted by Pakistan toward the insurgents, 
the extent of external support for the partisans, the 
success or failure of Soviet attempts to convert divi- 
sions among the insurgents into open conflict, Soviet 
efforts to establish a government in Kabul which 


95On the fighting in the Panjsher valley, see Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 5, 1980. 


—TASS from Sovfoto. 


commands a large armed force and has a wide base 
of support, and the scope and duration of the Soviet 
military commitment. 

We have already seen that Pakistan is likely to con- 
tinue to allow Afghan refugees to enter but to limit the 
amount of military aid going to partisan forces. 
Moreover, the Afghans face food shortages. Pakistan 
was not prepared for a flood of more than a million 
refugees,°® and international assistance has not al- 
ways reached the Afghans. These problems could 
seriously affect the fortunes of the resistance move- 
ment in Afghanistan. 

If the various rival partisan groups, whether exter- 
nally based or in Afghanistan, begin to fight each 
other on a substantial scale, that, too, could have an 
adverse impact on insurgent forces.°” Recently, Kabul 


96 Pakistan Affairs, Aug. 16, 1980, p. 1. 
87Up to now there have been very few reports of fighting among 
Moscow's Afghan opponents. FB/S-SAS, Aug. 1, 1980, p. C/1. 
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has made a considerable effort to exploit conflicts 
within the opposition. Tribal leaders have received the 
greatest attention. Besides intimidation, Kabul has 
also used bribery.°® This approach has not worked so 
far. In fact, Lt. Colonel Faiz Mohammad, Minister of 
Frontiers and Tribes, was killed recently while visiting 
local tribal leaders in Paktia Province.°%? 

Should the resistance’s effectiveness increase be- 
cause of greater organization or the obtaining of arms 
such as portable antiaircraft and antitank weapons 
from abroad, its prospects might improve significantly. 
The Soviets might be forced to make an increased 
military commitment to the Afghan venture or accept a 
compromise settlement of the crisis. In the first case, 
the USSR might suffer reduced capability in other 
parts of the world as a result of commitment of new 
troops and materiel to the Afghan front.'°° The USSR 
might also experience domestic repercussions in re- 
gions where there exist, to borrow a Soviet term, Soviet 
“internal colomes’—i.e., among the Islamic popula- 
tions of Soviet Central Asia. In these areas, despite 
Soviet assimilationist policies, Islamic consciousness 
continues to form a type of Islamic counterculture. 
Third, rising costs of the invasion might exacerbate 
factionalism in the context of a possible Soviet suc- 
cession. One might also anticipate strains between 
Moscow and its Eastern-bloc allies. Finally, hostility to 
the Soviets might increase among Islamic countries 
and groups in the surrounding region. 

In the second case, Soviet willingness to reach a 
compromise is likely to be reciprocated by at least 
some of the groups fighting Soviet forces in Afghani- 
stan. Such a move might in fact set the Afghan groups 
against one another. 


i 


%8Daily Telegraph, Sept. 3, 1980. 

99FBIS-SAS, Sept. 24, 1980, p. C/3. Afghan sources have 
suggested to the author that Faiz Mohammad was attempting to bribe 
local officials on this trip. 

100The implications of Soviet involvement in Afghanistan for 
Moscow's ability to intervene in Poland have been suggested in 
Howard Teicher, ‘‘The Soviet Union in Afghanistan: The 
Political-Military Costs,” Leviathan: Middle East Inquiry (Boston, MA), 
Fall 1980, p. 31. 


The Soviet Union has yet to establish a stable gov- 


ernment in Kabul with a substantial Afghan armed 
force. Indeed, as long as the Russians continue to oc- 
cupy Afghanistan, Moscow may have serious difficulty 
in achieving these goals. Conflict within the ruling PDP 
and defections from the armed forces continue. 

In Afghanistan, the USSR faces the following broad 
choices: (1) to annex Afghanistan, making it the 16th 
“Soviet Socialist Republic,’’'®' (alternatively, the USSR 
might annex only parts of Afghanistan, especially 
those north of the Hindu Kush mountains—a region 
dominated by Turkic populations similar to those in 
Soviet Central Asia) and keep up the military effort 
until the opposition is destroyed; (2) to continue the 
military effort while attempting to establish a stable 
and servile government; (3) to reach a compromise 
with all or some of the Afghan opposition groups 
(some of whom are willing to negotiate with the Rus- 
sians)'°?and accept an Afghanistan that, although in- 
dependent and ruled by non-Communists, would fol- 
low a policy of neutralism tilted toward Moscow. Soviet 
policies so far show a preference for the second alter- 
native. But as the war drags on, the Soviet Union 
might eventually choose one of the other two. 

There are a number of conceivable outcomes to the 
Afghanistan crisis. These include a Soviet-dominated, 


pacified Afghanistan, a protracted war lasting many 


years, a neutral Afghanistan, or even the spread of 


conflict to Pakistan. Moreover, there are varying de-- : 


grees of uncertainty concerning all the factors affect- 
ing the likelihood of each of these outcomes. However, 
no matter what ultimately emerges in Afghanistan, 
events there will probably have a substantial impact 
on Soviet strategy in the surrounding area, on regional 
politics, and on the internal situation of Afghanistan’s 
Islamic neighbors. '°° 


101 This Soviet option was mentioned by Alexandre Bennigsen in 
“Soviet Muslims and the World of Islam,” Problems of Communism, 
March-April 1980, p. 49. 

102Reported to the author by private sources. 

103] have dealt with some of these issues in “Afghanistan and the 
Crisis in American Foreign Policy,” loc. cit. 
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Soviet Decision-Making 
and International Relations 


By Uri Ra’anan 
ver six decades after the establishment of the 
Soviet state and several decades since Churchill 
expressed his mystification concerning the 

mainsprings of Soviet policy, many Western foreign af- 
fairs observers and practitioners continue, surpris- 
ingly, to ask fundamental questions about the motiva- 
tions and modalities of Soviet international strategy. 
Yet countless “‘Sovietological’” studies have been writ- 
ten and published, and we have access to a volumi- 
nous, coherent Soviet literature on the topic that is 
reasonably candid (at least for the cognoscenti). 
Analysts of Soviet affairs find their patience tested 
when asked for the nth time ‘just why should Soviet 
leaders be acting as they are at the moment?” The 
questioners assume; apparently, that evidence con- 
cerning Soviet behavior ought to be discounted, un- 
less it helps to explain Soviet motivations in terms 
consonant with Western concepts of ‘‘rationality.” 

It is in this context that one has to attempt, once 
again, to articulate the conceptual aspects and 
implementational modalities that are reflected in the 
international strategy of the USSR. Soviet policy 
evolves and operates within parameters that differ in 
essential aspects from the Western political 
framework. This factor is reflected both in the man- 
ner in which the leadership functions and in the 
criteria that may be applied when international issues 
are examined. 


Mr. Ra’anan is Professor of International Politics and 
Chairman of the International Security Studies Pro- 
gram, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
(Medford, MA). He is the author of numerous works 
on Soviet and international affairs, editor of Ethnic Re- 
surgence in Modern Democratic States, 1980, and 
coeditor with Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr., and Colonel 
Warren Milberg of Intelligence: Deception and Sur- 
prise, forthcoming. 
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Motivational Aspects 


To start, perhaps, one ought to shrug off the hoary 
question whether the Kremlin is simply “Tsarist Russia 
writ large,” or whether one is dealing with a qualita- 
tively different entity, motivated by ideological consid- 
erations. Inevitably, the unaltered factor of geographic 
location makes for the repetition of the same place 
names in the history of the new Muscovy, as of the 
old. However, while this aspect has its impact upon 
certain military and other considerations, there is a 
difference between the two entities, not merely of de- 
gree, but of kind. Tsarist policy was not devoid of 
hegemonial aspirations, to be sure, nor was it lacking 
entirely in ideological imperatives (as illustrated by the 
“Holy Alliance” and the work of its agents in Germany 
and elsewhere). 

When all is said and done, however, St. Petersburg 
was the capital of a relatively weak state, with limited, 
essentially territorial, objectives and capabilities; it was 
a “regional,” as opposed to a truly “global” power. 
The USSR, on the other hand, at least during the last 
decade, has become one of two genuine superpowers, 
with authentically global dimensions (or ‘“‘reach’’), 
both conceptually and operationally. Whatever cyni- 
cism vis-a-vis the tenets of its revolutionary creed the 
Soviet elite may display—not to speak of the masses, 
whose aversion to indoctrination is matched only by 
their apathy—there remains a residual ideological fac- 
tor, unmatched by any phenomenon of the Tsarist 
period, that plays a crucial role both in the Soviet 
analysis of the international situation and in the im- 
peratives that motivate Soviet actions. 

The reference, of course, is to the Dialectic. To be 
sure, traditional political theorists were familiar with 
the concept, if not with the term; however, there have 
been few regimes that have interpreted this concept 
as lucidly and coherently, and applied it as unrelent- 


Soviet Decision-Making 
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ingly, as the Soviet leadership. The Dialectic has pro- 
vided the Kremlin with a most useful criterion both for 
policy analysis and for the appropriate international 
operations; at the same time, it establishes the 
parameters of what is permissible and desirable at 
given stages ’of development. Concisely stated, the 
Dialectic suggests that change is a permanent feature 
of the social as well as the natural sciences, that it is 
the inevitable product of conflict, and that neither 
change nor conflict can be brought to an arbitrary halt 
of indefinite duration and of truly planetary dimension. 
It follows that politics abhors a total stalemate as na- 
ture abhors a vacuum, and an overall, long-term, 
global compromise is a meaningless concept, since 
those who cease advancing are relegated inexorably 
“to the rubbish bin of history.” Indeed, the Western 
concept of compromise as a goal in itself—a by- 
product of the optimistic assumptions made by the 
spiritual fathers of our current civilization, reflecting 
the world view of the Age of Reason and En- 
lightenment—simply is not shared in the Soviet wel- 
tanschauung. 

This asymmetry makes for obvious difficulties in 
negotiations between Soviet and Western representa- 
tives. If “agreement” is a desirable goal for one side, 
while a favorable deal is the aim of the other party, 
clearly Western negotiators become subject to consid- 
erable pressure, internal and external, to sign some 
document, whether intrinsically equitable or not. 

Such mutually incompatible approaches toward the 
very concept of a final and durable settlement raise 
questions concerning strategies which assume, im- 
plicitly, that both parties share a desire for balance 
and for the perpetuation of an existing distribution of 
power and territory. Historical and dialectical mate- 
rialism, moreover, provide the Soviet leadership not 
only with reasons why an ongoing stalemate is con- 
trary to “scientific” laws, but offers a blueprint, or 
guide, how to extract victory from a given ‘correlation 
of forces.” What is more, it posits that the eventual 
supremacy of the Soviet side is guaranteed, because 
of inexorable socioeconomic forces. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is difficult to comprehend the assump- 
tion that Soviet leaders must view an indefinite and 
truly global compromise either as feasible or desira- 
ble. 

There is an additional factor pointing very much in 
the same direction. ‘‘Good Leninists,”’ in their ap- 
proach, as in action, display an innate penchant for 
the initiative as a major asset in political no less than 
in military affairs. The conditions of a thermonuclear 
age, if anything, have maximized the advantages en- 
joyed by the side that seizes and maintains the initia- 
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tive in the international arena. The reason is simple. 

By taking action to seize a “pawn” on the global | 
chessboard or score other unilateral gains, the initiator 
places the ball in the adversary’s court, presenting 
him with two highly unpalatable—perhaps 
nonviable—options. That adversary either can resign 
himself to his losses, with inevitable ‘‘fall-out’’ upon 
his credibility as an ally and as a global competitor, or 
take escalatory steps, in which case he bears the onus 
of having moved toward a confrontation. 

Since the initiative provides much obvious advan- 
tage and because, in any case, Soviet literature has 
never ceased to emphasize this factor, it is a source of 
bewilderment why some Western observers continue 
to view the “‘action-reaction” model as appropriate for 
analysis of Soviet behavior patterns. The most simplis- 
tic version of this model suggests that “if we take step 
A, they will react with move B,” or, even more fre- 
quently, that “if only we refrain from act A, they will 
abstain from reaction B.” This approach assumes, 
therefore, that Soviet leaders react primarily to West- 
ern moves or statements, whereas both Soviet publica- 
tions and the history of Soviet moves in the interna- 
tional arena demonstrate Moscow’s deep aversion to 
such a passive role. 

The technology of our era has added a further factor 
favoring the initiative; the side which is confined to 
reacting, particularly in security affairs, in effect con- 
demns itself to lagging behind qualitatively—to an ex- 
tent that may prove crucial. A decade or so is by no 
means an unusually long period, nowadays, for the 
process that leads from a conceptual advance, via re- 
search and development, to production and final de- 
ployment of a new weapons system. A considerable 
portion of the time invested usually consists of the | 
“submerged” part of the “iceberg,” that is, the re- | 
search and development stage, which tends to be dif- 
ficult for an adversary to detect. The side that rele- 
gates itself to a merely reactive role, therefore, can 
decide upon appropriate countermeasures only when 
the opponent's latest breakthrough becomes fully 
“visible,” i.e., when he proceeds finally to the produc- 
tion stage, after years of preliminary work. A time-lag |. 
of such dimensions, however, in an era when science 
and technology achieve one quantum jump after 
another with dizzying rapidity, imposes very serious | 
political as well as military penalties upon the party | 
content with a passive role. ii 

There are very good reasons, therefore, why the | 
Soviet leaders should not see fit to adopt an ‘“‘action- | 
reaction” model. From the history of recent decades, |. 
it may be deduced with a high degree of probability | 
that Moscow is inclined to go ahead with technological | 
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development once it becomes theoretically feasible, 
on the logical assumption that “if we can do it, so can 
our adversaries, and, if they can, the chances are that 
they will.”” Thus, it would be out of character for Soviet 
decision-makers to delay deliberately the process of 
research and development until it could be verified 
that America actually had gone ahead, i.e., had 
reached the production stage. ' 


Models of the Soviet Political Process 


It is no less divorced from real life to posit that deci- 
sions in these crucial areas are affected primarily by 
the input of Soviet “military-industrial lobbies.’’ Such 
an “interest group model” is suggested by some 
analysts who realize the inadequacies of the ‘‘action- 
reaction” concept. The author of this article would be 
the last person to deny the importance of the factional 
element in the Soviet political process. However, fac- 
tions in the USSR tend to be personality-oriented, i.e., 
they reflect a ‘feudal’ relationship of mutual obliga- 
tion and fealty between certain leaders and their ap- 
pointees and clients, rather than representing mainly 
the vested interests of sundry civilian and military 
agencies. Indeed, the various factions try their best to 
obtain a foothold in as many bureaucratic institutions 
as possible, so that their concerns and allegiances 
frequently run athwart departmental frontiers.? In any 
case, it is less than realistic to view the lobbying ac- 
tivities by various constituencies that form part of daily 
life on Capitol Hill as a “mirror image” of Soviet be- 
havior patterns, and to believe that Admiral S.G. 
-Gorshkov, for instance, is spending his time trying to 
convince “legislators,” whether in the Supreme Soviet 
or even the CPSU Central Commitee! 

It should be recalled, moreover, that Soviet factions 
display little long-term commitment to issues as such. 
They are inclined to advocate certain policies only as 
long as they are competing with rival groups that 
propagate a different approach. Once such compet- 
-itors are defeated finally and unmistakably, the vic- 
-torious faction seems to feel minimal compunction 
about “picking up the fallen banners of the adversary 
from the battlefield.” Consequently, while it may be 


'Soviet technology, of course, frequently does lag behind—but not, 
as far as is known, because of any decision to adopt a passive role. 
For that matter, to which American initiatives was Moscow “reacting” 
when it began to develop ‘‘Cold Launch” or ‘“‘“ASAT"’ capabilities? 

2For a detailed analysis of the “factional model,’ see Gavriel D. 
Ra’anan, Factions and Their Debates over International Policy During 

_the Zhdanovshchina: Ramifications for Ruling and Non-Ruling 
Communist Parties, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, Medford, MA, 1980. 


possible, as will be seen later in this analysis, to ma- 
nipulate such internecine rivalries from the outside so 
long as the contest is in full progress, there is no 
guarantee that advocates of more ‘‘moderate”’ tactics 
will not become “hardliners” once they are securely 
ensconced in power.* To be sure, such phenomena 
are not unknown in Western political life, but they play 
a role in the USSR that is different in kind, not merely 
in degree. 

The Soviet “factional model” offers the West poten- 
tial advantages. In this context, it is necessary to de- 
vote further attention to an aspect, already touched 
upon, in which crucial asymmetries between the two 
political systems come into play.. The Soviet lead- 
ership, as has been noted, tends to regard bargaining 
and ‘‘deals’’ as means to an end, whereas the open 
society is inclined to regard negotiations and com- 
promise as a desirable aim in itself. As a result, West- 
ern representatives find themselves at a disadvantage 
in East-West discussions, particularly at a-high level or 
“summit.” In most instances, the Western participant 
labors under self-induced pressures, with ‘‘public 
opinion” disappointed whenever meetings of this kind 
do not result in a document that can be ratified. The 
absence of such an outcome is regarded as “failure” 
by the open society, and commentators, in the media 
and elsewhere, will tend to focus upon this “‘lack of 
Success’’—i.e., the fact that no signing ceremony 
could be televised—rather than ask the relevant ques- 
tion whether the terms proposed were in. the interests 
of their side. 

That is one of the reasons why Western initiators of 
East-West talks appear to encounter fewer problems 
when paying heed to the following “ground rules”: (a) 
a favorable outcome requires negotiating partners of 
comparable strength; (b) discussions should continue 
at a technical working level as long as necessary, pro- 
ceeding toward ‘‘summitry” only when all differences 
have been resolved; (c) a positive result is an agree- 
ment that is entirely equitable in its stipulations, based 
upon full reciprocity in actions to be taken by the par- 
ties; and (d) the negotiation process itself, which may 
be regarded essentially as a tactic by one.side, cannot 
be viewed as a strategic goal by the other. The real 
issue, therefore, is not whether one favors or opposes 
talks with the USSR, but whether one comprehends 
and takes into consideration the asymmetries men- 
tioned or remains unaware of resulting pitfalls. 

If these caveats are understood and noted, then 
Western planners, including participants in negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union, may be able to take ad- 


3Ibid. 
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vantage of the proposition, mentioned earlier, that the 
“factional model,” rather than the ‘monolithic actor 
model,’”’ presents a realistic picture of the Soviet 
modus operandi. The usual assumption that the 
decision-making process in Moscow resembles some 
neat diagram of a straightforward chain of command, 
with someone at the apex reaching a conclusion, 
pressing a button, and the rest following 
automatically—is far too simplistic; moreover, if accu- 
rate, it would deprive the West of potential assets (that 
exist, even though rarely utilized). First, however, it 
has to be understood just why the ‘‘monolithic model” 
is inappropriate. 

The fact is that the political process cannot be out- 
lawed in a closed society by mere fiat or ukase. Politi- 
cal conflict and rivalries, rather than ceasing to exist, 
simply are driven into less open channels—as com- 
pared, for instance, with the legitimized existence of 
competing political parties in pluralistic societies. In 
theory, and in accordance with CPSU statutes, even 
factions (within the single party) are supposed to be 
nonexistent, i.e., they are illegal. In practice, of 
course, such entities are created constantly, and, if 
only by denouncing them, as in the case of the 1957 
“Anti-Party Group,” Soviet publications implicitly rec- 
ognize their presence. 

The organization of factions comes into play, inter 
alia, when the “Number One” in the leadership has 
died, is seriously ailing, or is otherwise ‘‘out of action,” 
causing would-be heirs to feel that the time has come 
to engage in the contest for the succession. However, 
that is by no means the only occasion on which fac- 
tional deployment comes into effect. The “Number 
One” himself has every reason for surreptitiously en- 
couraging rivalry and competition among personalities 
and institutions just below the apex of leadership. This 
provides the simplest way of keeping potential con- 
tenders “busy with one another,” thus preventing the 
formation of potentially dangerous power monopolies, 
particularly in the crucial security and defense agen- 
cies. Consequently, he may intentionally duplicate (or 
overlap) bureaucratic functions (and delimitations) in 
such sectors, as a method that is likely to precipitate 
antagonism and strife among potential contestants for 
his “crown.” This phenomenon has surfaced in closed 
societies, time and again, irrespective of a particular 
polity’s precise location in the ideological spectrum.‘ 

The inevitable result of this process is the appear- 
ance of mutually antagonistic (and kaleidoscopically 
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4An example that comes to mind concerns the proliferation of 
mutually antagonistic agencies in the security and intelligence sectors 
of the Third Reich. 


changing) coalitions of personalities, concerned less 
with issues than with jealousies and conflicts among 
individuals. Rival leaders and factions attempt to bol- 
ster their respective positions by creating ‘‘armies”’ of 
“retainers,” strongly reminiscent of the feudal age. In 
effect, this means that persons close to the apex of 
power do their best to ensure the appointment of reli- 
able friends and clients to key positions just below 
their own level, and these appointees, in turn, try to 
emplace their own dependents lower down in the 
hierarchy, and so forth. The result is a strikingly 
“feudal” chain of ‘overlord and client’ relationships, 
with the former providing protection and ‘‘benefices,” 
and the latter owing loyalty, service, and support, in 
return. Alliances between individual ‘lords’ have been 
known to be cemented even by bonds of intermar- 
riage, in truly ‘feudal’ fashion.® 

Thus, personal ties provide the basis of most Soviet 
elite alignments; however, these factions have been 
known, on frequent occasions, to exploit substantive 
issues as “ammunition” against one another, even if, 
fundamentally, they do not tend to be issue-oriented. 
The phenomenon described here appears to be the 
product of at least two factors. 

In the first place, Soviet leaders are obsessed with 
the need for legitimation. In a sense, the ‘‘mantle of 
illegitimacy”® has been passed on from Lenin, who 
seized power in a coup and forcibly dispersed the’ 
democratically-elected Constituent Assembly; via I.V. 
Stalin, who appointed himself ‘successor’ despite 
being ‘‘disinherited,’’ as it were, in Lenin’s ‘“‘testa- 
ment”; via N.S. Khrushchev, who pushed aside the 
“heir apparent’ G.M. Malenkov—the latter, in turn, 
having “survived” two previous “crown princes,” S.M. | 
Kirov and A.A. Zhdanov—and staged a countercoup | 
after being voted out of power by his colleagues in | 
1957; to L.l. Brezhnev, who acceded to the “throne” | 
by placing his predecessor under “‘house arrest.” | 
Consequently, each pretender to the succession, } 
knowing how high are the chances that he too will 
have to take over by more or less violent means, feels | 
that he must demonstrate ‘‘legitimacy,’’ utilizing | 
criteria other than time-honored, established mo- | 
dalities of transfer of power—which, regrettably, are | 
not to be found in the Kremlin. The only way of | 
achieving this objective, in a state like the USSR, is for | 
the contender to try and show that he is the sole or- | 
thodox “defender of the faith,” i.e., the correct in- 


5Colorful examples of this practice in the GRU and elsewhere are 
given in Oleg Penkovskiy, The Penkovskiy Papers, New York, NY, 
Doubleday and Company, 1965, passim. 

SThe author is indebted to his good friend Robert Conquest for this | | 
felicitous phrase. 
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terpreter of ‘‘The Will of History’’—as posited by 
“Marxism-Leninism.” Conversely, in the pursuit of this 
aim, serious rivals have to be “unmasked” as schis- 
matics, deviationists, or heretics. Issues, therefore, 
may be exploited usefully, as a means of demonstra- 
ting that the “line” advocated by a competing faction 
simply is incompatible with established ideology.’ 

There is a second consideration, however, that re- 
lates even more directly to tactics. During a period of 
intensified factional strife, it becomes particularly ur- 
gent, of course, to encourage supporters, demoralize 
the followers of adversaries, and attract the ‘“waver- 
ers’ and ‘‘neutrals’’ into one’s own camp. The 
simplest method of rallying support is to “raise one’s 
banners high on the battlefield,’ precisely like 
medieval warlords, so as to indicate that one has the 
upper hand and to provide a symbol around which 
supporters and dependents can gather. Under Soviet 
conditions, a similar function can be performed with 
more modern means by groups able to ensure access 
to the media. In other words, whether pictorially or 
verbally, each competing faction must be able to 
demonstrate that it possesses sufficient influence to 
have the media display its respective hierarchial sym- 
bols. In many cases, of course, this may amount 
to portraying significant changes in the order of 
protocol—for example, via seating arrangements, 
number of references in print to a particular name, 
prominence in receiving important guests or in signing 
major documents. More subtly, however, conflicting 
| 8roups may seize upon a topical issue and attempt to 
“score brownie points’’ against one another by 
stressing differences in approach, often by means of 
special emphasis, additions or omissions in the word- 
ing of a slogan relating to the question concerned, and 
other forms of semantic manipulation.® 

As posited earlier, the intent of the exercise usually 
is to demonstrate that “our” posture is ideologically 
orthodox and that ‘they’ are suspect of heresy (if not 
worse). This does mean, however, that for the duration 
of a particular power struggle, the issue selected will 
command fairly consistent support—or opposition, as 
the case may be—from the factions ‘‘in the field.” To 
reiterate, such consistency is likely to be maintained 
only as long as the contest is undecided, while it is 
essential to encourage supporters and to demoralize 
the clients of a rival by displaying power to “get a point 
of view across’’—a demonstration that is not likely to 


snes? 


7For examples of such tactics in 1955, see Uri Ra’anan, The USSR 
Arms the Third World: Case Studies in Soviet Foreign Policy, 
Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1969, pp. 101-18. 

®lbid., Chapter 4. 
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be lost upon various ‘neutrals’ either. Once adver- 
saries are defeated and annihilated (at least politi- 
cally), manipulation of the issue in question loses 
political significance. 

Examples of this peculiar phenomenon in Soviet his- 
tory are legion. The Stalin-Trotsky dispute over ultra- 
rapid industrialization, the Khrushchev-Malenkov 
“debates” over the priorities to be granted respectively 
to heavy industry and to consumer goods, and over 
the potential impact of nuclear war, are some of the 
items that may be subsumed under this category. 


Soviet Factions 
and East-West Relations 


Here it may be asked just how Western decision- 
makers can benefit from this factor, when it may re- 
quire considerable time to discover that an internecine 
“debate” actually is unfolding, when it is unclear pre- 
cisely who is advocating a line that is less uncongenial 
from a Western viewpoint, and when, in any case, the 
contending groups feel free to swap positions after a 
year or two. 

Actually, the existence of a factional ‘‘debate”’ fre- 
quently can be ascertained, after a few weeks, with 
the aid of methodologies to be discussed below. 
Moreover, the personal identification of members of 
the competing groups is not necessarily relevant, 
and—in almost slavish obedience to the laws of the 
Dialectic—no sooner does faction A defeat faction B 
and (perhaps) adopt its slogans, than a new group B 
is likely to be formed and to enter the fray. 

As far as the problem of how to detect the unfolding 
of an internal “debate” is concerned, it is instructive 
how frequently diligent analysis and research have 
uncovered such disputations, including even in the 
periods in which Stalin enjoyed uncontested sway (but 
when more than a single, monolithic ‘line’ surfaced, 
perhaps because he himself encouraged his lieuten- 
ants to squabble). Detection, then, does not appear to 
be the problem. It is reasonable to ask, however, just 
how one can be sure that differences in the nuances 
of publicly expressed views really reflect incompatible 
approaches to a topic, rather than a change in a 
monolithic “General Line.” 

Here it is helpful to resort to the eighteenth-century 
Unities of the Theater—according to which credibility 
and verisimilitude demanded that plays should repre- 
sent real actions confined to very limited geographic 
distances and periods of time. Additions and deletions 
in the wording of political slogans or other operational 
phrases, therefore, may be regarded as significant 
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only to the extent that they emanate from different 
Soviet personalities more or less simultaneously. Such 
discrepancies, if they appear in statements made be- 
fore very different audiences, at widely separated lo- 
calities, and at intervals of months, rather than days, 
do not provide reliable indicators of factional dispute, 
but may be due to tactical considerations that are 
supported by a general consensus in the leadership. 

To represent meaningful clues that a ‘‘debate”’ 
really is taking place, these discrepancies not only should 
conform with the imperatives of the Unities of the 
Theater, but must fall into a consistent and coherent 
pattern over a certain period of time. In other words, if 
a supporter of a particular approach is found to advo- 
cate, at least implicitly, a policy ‘20° to the right of the 
general line,” at a time when someone else seems to 
be suggesting a similar departure ‘‘to the left,” it is 
essential to make sure that these deviations continue 
to be followed with reasonable consistency on sub- 
sequent occasions (as “standard deviations” from the 
general course). 

The author of this article has attempted to follow 
these imperatives in analyzing factional conflicts in dif- 
ferent Communist societies,? with reasonably interest- 
ing results. 

With regard to the earlier statement that the precise 
membership of particular factions, as well as their lack 
of really long-term commitments to specific issues, 
may not be highly relevant as far as Western policy- 
makers are concerned, concrete examples may be 
helpful. During periods of relative balance in the 
Kremlin, because of ‘‘collective leadership” or other 
conditions in which factionalism flourishes, there have 
been repeated indications that the advocacy of a “‘for- 
ward,”’ or militantly offensive, line by one group or in- 
dividual, has triggered, apparently, expressions of 
misgivings, hesitancy, and doubt on the part of other 
personalities in the Kremlin. 

For instance, as at least some observers realized at 
the time, the advocates of a Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968, including, at one stage, Brezhnev 
himself, seem to have encountered reservations of this 
kind. Serious doubts apparently were voiced by some 
of Brezhnev’s ‘‘colleagues,’’ moved by a mixture of 
factional and bureaucratic considerations. (With re- 
gard to the latter, only one example has surfaced, 
namely, that personalities in charge of the depart- 
ments of the Secretariat dealing with the international 
relations of the CPSU, expressed the concern that 


°See, for instance, ibid., Chapters 4 and 5, and the author's Chapter 
2 in China in Crisis, Chicago, IL, University of Chicago Press, 1968, as 
well as his article on “Moscow and the Third World” in Problems of 
Communism (Washington, DC), January-February 1965. 


their “constituents,” the various foreign Communist 
parties, might suffer from the political ‘‘fall-out’ of a 
Soviet invasion of Prague.) It seems that the support- 
ers of an armed incursion were unable, for some time, 
to carry the day. Their opponents were motivated, ap- 
parently, by the following consideration: If Brezhnev 
went ahead with his offensive and emerged un- 
scathed, he would be politically invulnerable, what- 
ever their own stance on the issue might have been; 
however, if they expressed their concern that an inva- 
Sion might be fraught with international risks, and en- 
sured that their misgivings were duly noted in the 
minutes, then Brezhnev would stand ‘‘unmasked,” as 
an ‘adventurer,’ should the enterprise prove costly to 
the USSR.'° 

The interesting aspect of this and other instances is 
that, more often than not, the crystallization of a “‘for- 
ward’’ group seems to have triggered, almost auto- 
matically, the coalition of ‘‘cautious’” elements, and 
that the latter have been eager to use as “political 
ammunition” whatever uncertainty might prevail in 
Moscow concerning the likelihood of Western coun- 
teraction. In other words, “‘anti-adventurist’” leaders, 
however tactical and short-term their posture might 
be, and irrespective of the actual personalities in- 
volved, tend to have a vested interest in maximizing 
the specter of American power and potential Western 
countermoves, if only because that is the best way of 
intimating that their domestic rivals are tinged with 
“adventurism.” After all, Khrushchev ignored warn- 
ings of this kind, engaged in his Cuban venture, and 
found himself facing two nonviable options—retreat 
or nuclear escalation—contributing, eventually, to his 
overthrow. 

In the Czechoslovak case, the views of the 
“cautious” and the ‘‘bold”’ elements tended to balance | 
each other in the initial stages and led to the decision | 
to “test the waters’ before proceeding further. This | 
took the form of calculated intelligence leaks to the 
effect that ongoing Warsaw Pact maneuvers might be | 
intended as a prelude to a military move against 
Czechoslovakia. The Western response, as interpreted | 
in Moscow, seemed to follow the lines of ‘we don’t j 
believe that the USSR would want to act in this man- | 
ner, but, if it did, we could not respond, since, after 
all, Prague lies within the Soviet sphere.’ Together 
with the signals emanating from the Czechoslovak } 
command, to the effect that its divisions could not re- |. 


'°For a detailed analysis of the 1968 episode, see Major Roy W. 
Stafford, Jr., Signalling and Response: An Investigation of 
Soviet-American Relations with respect to the Crisis in Eastern Europe } 
in 1968, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Medford, MA, 1976. 
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sist the Red Army, these responses, as it were, pro- 
vided “ammunition” for the “militant’’ elements in the 
Kremlin. They were able to gloat triumphantly, ‘‘you 
see, you are afraid of your own shadows, there are no 
real risks, either of Czechoslovak resistance or of 
major international costs, not to speak of a serious 
danger of superpower confrontation!’ "' 

The real question here is not whether the Western 
response was appropriate, or even what alternatives 
were feasible, but rather whether Western decision- 
makers devoted any serious consideration to the pos- 
sibility that there might be elements in Moscow, in- 
terested, for ‘“‘domestic’’ reasons of their own, in 
making the most of at least a “decent ambiguity” in 
the Western posture—as opposed to a virtual “green 
light.” 

This example may help to reinforce the validity of 
the earlier contention that the personal identity of 
members of specific factions, and their long-term 
commitments to a particular issue, are less relevant 
than the evidence that such factions can be shown to 
have operated on a surprisingly large number of occa- 
sions (covering a wide variety of policy questions). The 
fact that, so often, some group in Moscow appears to 
have been prepared, for perfectly logical and selfish 
reasons of its own, to express reservations about 
foreign ventures and, in so doing, seems to have 
maximized the specter of potential Western counter- 
moves, is of major significance. It is of less relevance 
who exactly belonged to which group, or whether to- 
day’s “moderate” may be tomorrow’s “hardliner.” 


Conclusion 


The factional nature of the Soviet leadership, if 
borne in mind, presents options to other powers—as 
a potential “brake” upon adventurous tendencies that 
appear to be surfacing in Soviet actions and even in 
the literature (to mention only such comments as: ‘‘the 
principle to attack the enemy only when one is sure of 
success does not exclude, but presupposes the need 
of taking risks, even big risks, when this is required by 
the situation’’).'? Certain elements in the Soviet elite 
may be beginning to feel that there are actions in the 
international arena, of a bold and militant nature, 
which, basically, no longer pose ‘“‘risks’”’ that would 
prove really costly to the USSR. Consequently, it could 
prove advantageous for other powers to be able to 
“manipulate” factional strife at the apex of the Soviet 


leadership, if only by supplying political “ammunition” 
to those who, in their own interests, would wish to 
demonstrate that their domestic rivals really are “ad- 
venturists.”’ Groups in the Kremlin raising the “banner 
of caution’ could show that the actions proposed by 
these rivals might involve very high international costs 
and that there were Western signals, not necessarily of 
a declaratory nature, intimating the gravity with which 
such ventures would be viewed. 

The concepts outlined here, therefore, in the first 
place have obvious implications for the methodologies 
employed by the Sovietological “community,” but are 
not entirely devoid of potential practical utility. 

The Soviet leadership is likely to shape its policies 
for the 1980’s in the knowledge that changing public 
attitudes in the United States can be expected to re- 
sult in serious efforts to restore both America’s de- 
fense capability and its deterrent credibility. Aware, 
therefore, that its apparent military and 
psychological/political advantages are likely to di- 
minish as the decade proceeds, the Soviet regime 
may be tempted to ‘‘pick up key pieces on the chess 
board”’ before the West begins to close this perceived 
“window of vulnerability.” In implementing this line, 
Soviet leaders are likely to be impelled by their pen- 
chant for the initiative, believing that an opponent who 
seems to be both reacting and trailing can be con- 
fronted with particularly unpalatable options. The 
temptation to pursue such a policy is likely to diminish 
only with a reversal in the ‘correlation of forces,” as 
viewed in Moscow. 

Under these circumstances, there is one particular 
aspect of the Dialectic favoring the West, namely, the 
growing contradiction between the imposing military 
might displayed internationally by the USSR and the 
increasing tensions within the Soviet “empire.” These 
are to be felt economically, socially, ethnically, and, 
above all, in terms of lack of legitimacy and the ab- 
sence of accepted modalities for the transfer of power. 
The ‘factional model,” in a sense, reflects these inter- 
nal vulnerabilities and offers the West options for the 
era of peril until the “window of vulnerability” can be 
closed. 


1 Ibid. 

12See, for instance, the chapter contributed by General Major M. I. 
Cherednichenko to the collective work published in the USSR in 1973 
and translated into English by the US Air Force as Scientific-Technical 
Progress and the Revolution in Military Affairs, Washington, DC, US 
Government Printing Office, 1974. 
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Limits of the Permissible 


in China 


By June Teufel Dreyer 


EURIPIDES 


ince 1978, the Chinese leadership has been en- 
S gaged in a massive experiment to change soci- 

ety. In an attempt to revive the Chinese econ- 
omy, the leaders have drastically revised the stand- 
ards of permissible behavior, thereby fundamentally 
altering the balance between toleration of dissent and 
maintenance of public order. 

How the economy came to Stagnate, and why the 
present leadership decided to enact these fundamen- 
tal changes in the limits of the permissible, must be 
seen against the backdrop of China’s recent past. 
When the Cultural Revolution began in 1966, China’s 
already highly politicized society became even more 
politicized. Statements in the official media sanctioned 
standards of conduct seldom condoned, let alone en- 
couraged, by an established government. Chinese 
were told that ‘‘to rebel is justified,” and were ad- 
monished to “bombard the headquarters” of authority 
to drag out those whose thoughts and deeds did not 
meet rigid standards of ideological orthodoxy. Those 
who protested that such levels of toleration of dissent 
and disorder would damage production and lower liv- 
ing standards were castigated as “capitalist roaders’’ 
who preferred bourgeois comforts-to revolutionary 
austerity. 

In subsequent years, with most of those designated 
as “capitalist roaders’’ removed from office, China’s 
self-appointed arbiters of ideological purity began to 
reshape party, government, economic, and mass or- 
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ganizations in line with their vision. The language of 
dissent continued to pervade the mass media—for 
example, “swimming against the tide’ was encour- 
aged, although outright social disorder was tolerated 
only when couched in terms of class struggle and di- 
rected against ‘‘careerists, conspirators, and double- 
dealers” who sought to wrest leadership from the 
hands of Marxist revolutionaries. 

It was accepted that counterrevolutionaries would 
pretend to be revolutionaries, using the same lan- 
guage and feigning the same goals. In the terminology 
of the period, they were “waving the red flag in order 
to oppose the red flag.” Under such circumstances, 
only knowledge of a person's inner motivation allowed 
one to judge whether that person was a true revolu- 
tionary. Marxists had typically regarded legal codes 
with suspicion, since they were associated with the 
bourgeois world; where the issue involved the deter- 
mination of a person’s innermost thoughts in order to 
distinguish revolutionary from counterrevolutionary, 
laws seemed even less useful. Courts and regularized 
legal procedures fell into disuse. Judgments were 
made by party and government officials, assisted by 
each individual’s peer group. Inevitably, personal an- 
tagonisms and jealousies influenced the decision- 
making. It is likely that many persons were branded 
“bourgeois careerist counterrevolutionaries” because 
their judges coveted a possession of, or a job held by, 
the accused. 

In an environment that praised austerity and care- 
fully monitored words and deeds for antisocialist 
heresies, many people were reluctant to contribute 
either their labor or their ideas to try to improve soci- 
ety as a whole. There were few legitimized channels 
for dissent, and protest occasionally took the form of 
violence. In several areas of the country, outraged citi- 
zens resisted orders to work overtime without extra 
Pay, or to give up their day of rest for the good of the 
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state.’ Other people reacted with passive resistance, 
complying minimally with work orders and occasion- 
ally indulging in small-scale sabotage. 

Several influential members of the Chinese political 
elite felt that policies which denied the legitimacy of 
material incentives and demanded strict ideological 
conformity depressed both production levels and so- 
cial morale,? but these individuals managed only to 
modify certain measures. Radical policies remained 
generally in force until the death of Mao Zedong in 
September 1976. 

The leadership that assumed power in the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) after Mao’s death perceived 
that it had inherited a revolution that had lost its élan, 
and a society that had lost its dynamism. Decrying the 
preceding government's attitude toward incentives, 
the new leadership portrayed the economy as stag- 
nant or on the brink of collapse. It blamed the situa- 
tion on the policies of former Defense Minister Lin 


1 See, for example, the disturbances reported by Fox Butterfield, 
“China Sends Troops to Troubled Plant in Major Coast City,” The New 
York Times, July 29, 1975; by the South China Morning Post (Hong 
Kong), July 29, 1975; and by Xinhua, Sept. 10, 1979, in Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service, Daily Report: People’s Republic of 
China (Washington, DC—hereafter FB/S-CH/), Sept. 12, 1979, p. Q/7. 


Hundreds of persons from China's provinces stage a sit-in near Communist Party headquarters in Beijing on 
October 13, 1979, after failing to get satisfaction regarding complaints about unemployment, poor housing, and 
wrongs suffered during Chairman Mao Zedong’s rule. 
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Biao, who had been purged a few years earlier, and 
several members of the elite group prior to Mao’s 
death, the so-called gang of four. The tendency of 
these individuals to substitute ideological for material 
incentives was described as anti-Marxist.? With refer- 
ence to the legitimized expression of discontent, offi- 
cial sources held the gang of four’s penchant for rigid 
ideological orthodoxy responsible for stultifying the 
workers’ enthusiasm for socialism. They characterized 
the atmosphere thus created with a phrase from one 
of Mao’s poems: “‘ten thousand horses stand mute.” 
With regard to social order, the new leadership de- 
scribed widespread disruptions within the PRC as 
consequences of the confused desire of Lin Biao and 
the gang of four to create permanent revolution 
through permanent chaos.‘ 


? Former Premier Zhou Enlai is usually given credit for attempting to 
modify the extreme anti-incentive material policies of the ideologues 
who are symbolized by the “gang of four’ —Jiang Qing, Zhang 
Chungiao, Wang Hongwen, and Yao Wenyuan. See, for instance, Deng 
Xiaoping’s interview in Expresso (Lisbon), July 26, 1980, in FB/S-CHI, 
Aug. 5, 1980, pp. L/1-4. 

3 Renmin Ribao (Beijing—hereafter RMRB), Oct. 3, 1979, in 
FBIS-CHI, Oct. 4, 1979, pp. L/1-4. 

4 Xinhua, Oct. 31, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, Nov. 5, 1979, p. L/13. 


—UPI. 
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At the December 1978 Third Plenary Session of the 
11th Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party, which launched the four modernizations 
campaign in China. From left to right: Chen Yun, Deng 
Xiaoping, Chairman Hua Guofeng, Ye Jianying, Li 
Xiannian, and Wang Dongxing. 


—Eastfoto. 


In essence, the post-Mao leadership proposed to 
create a dynamic society by readjusting three basic 
elements crucial to the functioning of any society—(1) 
incentives for the population to produce goods and 
services needed by the society; (2) channels through 
which citizens may express discontent with the system 
that governs them; (3) a degree of social order suffi- 
cient to enable the pursuit of production-oriented ac- 
tivities. In a stable society, these things should exist in 
equilibrium, but such an ideal balance is not always 
achieved. During the last years of Mao’s rule in China, 
for example, both the incentives to produce necessary 
goods and services and the channels for expressing 
discontent may have been inadequate, and the re- 
sulting popular alienation threatened to disrupt social 
order. More critical, alterations in any one of the three 
elements will have profound effects on the functioning 
of the system as a whole. There is an inherent logical 
tension, for instance, between the expression of dis- 
content and the maintenance of social order, with 
chaos or stagnation respectively the price for extreme 
reliance on the one or the other component. 
Likewise, incentives to produce tend to deteriorate 
when societies, on the one hand, attempt to enforce 
rigid control of dissent or, on the other hand, tolerate 
dissent at a level which does not permit the pursuit of 
productive activities sufficient to serve societal needs. 
The Chinese leadership, in proposing to alter all three 
elements, thus faced a delicate task of reequilibration, 
with the potential for disastrous failure at least as 
great as that for stunning success. 


Initial Steps 


Nevertheless, the new leadership undertook with 
alacrity the herculean task it had set for itself. First in 
its order of priorities was to discredit those whose 


policies had prevailed in previous years. Almost im- 
mediately after Mao Zedong’s death, members of the 
gang of four, which included Mao's widow, were ar- 
rested and imprisoned. Lin Biao, though probably 
dead since 1971, was nonetheless linked with the 
gang in a massive denunciation campaign of more 
than two years’ duration. Although Mao Zedong’s 
name was not included in this movement to “expose 
and criticize Lin Biao and the gang of four,” the offi- 
cial media clearly attacked policies which had been tol- 
erated, and perhaps even espoused, by Mao during 
the last two decades of his life. 

Apparently satisfied that this campaign had 
adequately discredited its enemies, the post-Mao 
leadership began a major effort to rectify the per- 
ceived imbalances within the Chinese state, and, in 
effect, to fashion a dynamic society by redesigning the 
mix of factors enumerated above. The first hints of the 
momentous changes in store emanated from the cen- 
tral working conference of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) that convened in mid-November 1978. 
Formal ratification of the changes followed the next 
month, at the Third Plenary Session of the CCP’s 11th 
Central Committee. Declaring that the nationwide 
mass movement to criticize Lin Biao and the gang of 
four had “‘in the main been completed victoriously,” 
the plenum launched a new movement, to be known 
as the ‘‘four modernizations.” The plenum’s com- 
munique lamented the serious weakening of the na- 
tional economy and announced sweeping changes to 
“release the socialist enthusiasm” of China’s citizenry 
and ‘‘give effective protection to their democratic 
rights politically.’’® 

Many of the measures adopted at the session and 
as a consequence of its decisions involved the 
strengthening of material incentives to production. For 


5 Beijing Review (hereafter BR), Dec. 29, 1978, p. 7. 
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example, the state was explicitly forbidden to com- 
mandeer material, manpower, funds, and products 
from work units. For the next several years, agricul- 
tural taxes and the state’s purchase of grain were to 
be based on 1971-75 quotas. Exercise of so-called 
“small freedoms’’—including cultivation of private 
plots and pursuit of side-occupations by individuals, as 
well as the holding of village fairs—was expanded in 
scope. Cadres were told to “overcome egalitarianism” 
and to compensate workers in accordance with the 
amount and quality of work done.® To be wealthy was 
no longer to be considered shameful, but a mark of 
good work performance. One enriched the state by 
one’s efforts, and any notions that this was an- 
tisocialist were simply mistaken.’ 

While the importance of these changes in incentives 
should not be minimized, similar measures had been 
taken before, albeit on a smaller scale. Moreover, 
such alterations pale in significance in comparison 


} with the unprecedented changes related to the other 


two essentials of a dynamic society—i.e., the provi- 
sion of channels through which the citizenry may ex- 
press dissent and the maintenance of a degree of so- 


| cial order sufficient to enable the pursuit of 


production-oriented activities. 

Establishing channels for the expression of dissent 
and ensuring an acceptable degree of social order are, 
of course, merely different aspects of a government’s 


| effort to exercise social control while avoiding social 
| repression. The Chinese government expressed its 


| commitment to such an end by declaring, in a phrase 


drawn from Mao Zedong, that it was necessary to 


| bring about a society characterized by “stability and 


unity with liveliness and vigor.’’ At the same time, the 
post-Mao leadership made clear that its notions of 


§ Ibid., p.12. 
7 Radio Hailou, Sept. 20, 1979, in FB/S-CHI/, Sept. 27, 1979, p. O/6. 
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both acceptable channels of dissent and acceptable 
levels of social order differed sharply from those of the 
leadership during Mao’s last years. By enacting 
sweeping changes in the use of force within Chinese 
society, it attempted to deal with the two issues 
simultaneously. 

In many cases, these changes involved the com- 
plete overturning of past standards of right and 
wrong—the so-called reversal of verdicts—and 
radical alterations in the bounds of permissible be- 
havior. One outstanding example concerned the 
Tiananmen incident of April 1976. During that year’s 
Qing Ming festival to commemorate the dead, a large 
demonstration took place at Tienanmen Square in 
Beijing in honor of recently deceased Premier Zhou 
Enlai. In honoring Zhou, the demonstrators were 
simultaneously expressing support for Zhou’s appar- 
ently handpicked successor, Deng Xiaoping. But the 
demonstrators were dispersed, with considerable vio- 
lence, by a combination of militia, army, and public- 
security forces. Immediately thereafter, an official 
communique of the CCP Central Committee an- 
nounced that, acting on Mao Zedong’s proposal, it 
had unanimously agreed to appoint Hua Guofeng its 
First Vice-Chairman and, concurrently, Premier of the 
State Council. Simultaneously, Deng Xiaoping was 
dismissed from all his posts, and the Tiananmen inci- 
dent was declared counterrevolutionary. Most Polit- 
buro members were subsequently reported visiting 
hospitals to comfort militia, army, and public-security 
personnel who had been injured in the fighting, and to 
congratulate them for their heroism.® Hence, when the 
CCP Central Committee announced in December 
1978 that the Tiananmen demonstrations were ‘‘com- 
pletely revolutionary,’”® its decision was more than a 


8 BR, Apr. 9, 1976, pp. 3-7. 
9Ibid., Dec. 1, 1978, p. 6. 
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Zheng Feng fits a customer with Western-style cloth- 
ing at a private tailoring shop in the Eastern District of 
Beijing in the summer of 1980. 


—Eastfoto. 


shocking reversal of a past judgment. It also called 
into question the legitimacy of Hua Guofeng’s succes- 
sion to Mao, the integrity of those Politburo members 
who had publicly associated themselves with the 
original decision, and the ability of Mao himself to dis- 
tinguish revolution from counterrevolution. 

A second startling reversal of past judgments that 
reflected badly on the Maoist leadership concerned 
the interpretation of the Cultural Revolution. During a 
particularly infamous period therein, Known as the 
“February adverse current’ of 1967, the army had 
been told to restore order and had done so in a man- 
ner that leftists had found unpalatable. Precisely 12 
years later, the CCP Central Committee declared sol- 
emnly, if somewhat illogically, that the so-called ‘“Feb- 
ruary adverse current” never existed, and that it was 
henceforth to be referred to as the ‘‘February main 
current.” '° 

Other reversals of past verdicts were carried out as 
well. The persons who had been designated “‘rightist’’ 
in 1957 had this label removed. Similarly, all but a few 
of the 4 million people who had been classified 
“landlord” and “rich peasant’ 30 years before, and 
whose offspring had suffered from the same designa- 
tion, lost this stigma.'' In addition, a large-scale rein- 
vestigation of verdicts rendered during the Cultural 
Revolution was launched. Several dissidents who were 
early critics of the Cultural Revolution—most notably, 
the celebrated ‘‘Li-Yi-Zhe’” trio—were released from 
prison. '? 

The rationale behind all these decisions was the 


same. It was argued that ending the ostracism from 
society of the individuals involved would arouse their 
enthusiasm for socialism, thus “mobilizing all positive 
factors” to achieve the four modernizations and 


“help[ing] to preserve stability and unity throughout — 


the country.” 


Institutional changes were also made with these 


ends in mind. A reappraisal of the entire PRC legal 
system began, it being explained that the gang of 


four’s replacement of legal codes with mass move- 
ments and political persecution had created chaos." 
The militia was likewise reorganized. Although origi- 
nally designated the savior of the Tiananmen disturb- 
ance of 1976, it had literally disappeared for several 
months after the fall of the gang of four, presumably to 
be revamped. It was now said to have been a tool of 
the gang of four in the gang’s drive to usurp power. 


Part of this sinister plot, according to official explana- | 


tions, had involved arming the urban militia and al- 
locating to it the duties of the public-security and fire 
departments. Therefore, these functions were to be 
separated again. The emergent, now often unarmed, 
militia also was to operate with a new command struc- 
ture. Whereas control of the militia had been the pur- 
view of militia headquarters during the several years 
preceding the fall of the gang of four, control of the 
redesigned militia was henceforth to be shared equally, 
by the party and the army.'® 

These institutional changes were accompanied by 
the party’s tacit encouragement of the exercise of 
rights guaranteed to the people under Article 45 of the 
March 1978 state constitution. This article stated: 


Citizens enjoy freedom of speech, correspondence, | 


the press, assembly, association, procession, demon- 
stration, and the freedom to strike, and have the right 
to “speak out freely, air their views fully, hold great 
debates, and write big-character posters.’ '® 


Ensuing Problems 


The result of these changes was the creation of an 


atmosphere which, while lively and vigorous, was far 
from the leadership's conception of stability and unity. 


'ORMRB, Feb. 26, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, Feb. 28, 1979, p. E/7. 

1 BR, Jan. 21, 1980, p. 14. 

12 Agence France-Presse (AFP), Hong Kong, Jan. 14, 1979, in 
FBIS-CHI, Jan. 16, 1979, p. E/4. 

13 BR, Jan. 21, 1980, p. 19-21. 

14 RMRB, Sept. 4, 1978, in FB/S-CHI/, Sept. 6, 1978, pp. E/4-5. 

15 See, e.g., Nie Rongzhen’s speech to the National Militia 
Conference, Aug. 7, 1978, in FB/S-CHI/, Aug. 9, 1978, p. E/2. 

16 BR, Mar. 17, 1978, p. 13. 
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Large numbers of people demanded the reversal of 
judgments made against them. While most of these 
concerned the Cultural Revolution period, many 
others involved cases that had occurred 20-30 years 
before. 

The existing institutional structure of the PRC could 
cope with only a fraction of such cases. Consequently, 
frustrated petitioners staged demonstrations, often 
disrupting traffic and inhibiting people from reaching 
their workplaces. In their zeal to be heard, groups of 
aggrieved citizens attacked party and government of- 
fices and assaulted the occupants thereof.'’ Urban 
youth who had been sent to rural areas during the 
“down to the countryside” campaigns of the previous 
20 years flocked back to the cities. Generally angry 
with the system that had exiled them, and having 
neither employment nor ration cards, many of them 
supported themselves by stealing. Often they operated 
in groups, as organized gangs. 

Railway service was disrupted over a wide area, with 
trains forcibly halted. Bands of people, sometimes well 


17 Radio Shanghai, Dec. 12, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 13, 1978, 
p. 240. 
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organized and sometimes not, looted train cargoes or 
insisted that they be allowed to travel without pur- 
chasing tickets. Since the PRC relies heavily on rail- 
ways to serve its transportation needs, disruption of 
Service had serious economic repercussions. 

Wall posters proliferated, with their authors de- 
manding even greater freedoms than they had been 
granted. High-ranking figures within the PRC lead- 
ership were frequently excoriated in these posters; 
there were calls for democracy, human rights, and 
free elections as well. One poster predicted ‘‘an explo- 
Sion like a bomb” on the April 5 anniversary of the 
Tiananmen incident if these rights were not granted. '® 

In January 1979, a small army of peasants, esti- 
mated at 38,000, descended on Beijing to protest their 
living conditions. Many found Western news corre- 
spondents to be sympathetic listeners; their sad 
Stories and pleading faces became a regular feature of 
Western reporting on China.'? The appropriateness of 


18 Associated Press (AP), Hong Kong, Dec. 16, 1978, in FB/S-CHI, 
Dec. 18, 1978, p. E/1. 

19 See, e.g., Fox Butterfield, ‘Peking Has No Room for the 
Thousands Asking to Return,’’ The New York Times, Sept. 24, 1979, 
p. A-2. 
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People cluster to read the latest posters on Beijing’s Democracy Wall in 1979. 
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friendship, loans, and technology transfers to a coun- 
try with the PRC’s questionable record on human 
rights emerged as a lively topic of discussion in the 
Western press.?° 

Given the priority the Chinese leadership attaches to 
modernizing the country by the year 2000, and the 
perceived importance of Western aid to achieving this 
goal, the leadership became most apprehensive about 
contacts between aggrieved Chinese and Westerners. 
Moreover, the leadership was concerned that the ex- 
istence of widespread citizen unrest might increase 
the risks of loaning money to China, thus adversely 
affecting the nation’s credit rating and hindering the 
modernization program. 


A Retrenchment 


With problems of public order rising through the 
winter and spring of 1979, the government faced the 
delicate task of imposing a level of order and stability 
which would optimize economic activities but would 
not be interpreted as repressive or as going back on 
its promises to restore democracy. While pleading for 
the understanding of the masses, the authorities 
tackled the difficult job of setting new standards of 
permissible behavior. 

Those with grievances were told to put the interests 
of the whole before their own. For example, it was 
pointed out that not everyone who had been trans- 
ferred to the countryside could be allowed to return to 
the city. Although the unemployed were assured that 
every effort would be made to find jobs for them, they 
were warned that this could not be accomplished 
overnight. Moreover, petitioners were informed that it 
was unnecessary to come to Beijing for the redress of 
grievances. While it was admitted that “in the past 
some areas procrastinated in solving petitioners’ 
problems, causing tremendous resistance,” it was 
promised that this would not be the case any longer. 
Problems should be taken to local authorities.2 Even 
in instances where justice had been denied, petition- 
ers were not permitted to make trouble. The press 
warned: “those who use force to obtain redress of 
grievances will not receive benefits. Troublemakers 
are following the gang of four under different slo- 
Rans% 24 

As many Chinese citizens doubtless noticed, this at- 


——————— 


20 Rene Vienet, ‘‘Human Rights: What Rating for China?” Far 
Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), May 11, 1979, p. 26. 
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22 Xinhua, Nov. 5, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, Nov. 8, 1979, p. L/4. 
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titude ran directly counter to one of the leading slo- 
gans of the Cultural Revolution, “to rebel is justified.” 
In due course, the slogan was officially ruled errone- 
ous, with the explanation that rebellion was justified 
only in a nonsocialist society. To rebel within a 
socialist society, the Chinese leadership declared, was 
tantamount to holding that such a society has an an- 
tagonistic class structure, just as the old society had. 
Yet this, it concluded, was ipso facto contrary to 
Marxist principles.?° 

At the same time that rebellion itself was outlawed, 
standards for dissent were clarified. Four criteria were 
advanced to define the limits between acceptable, 
“revolutionary” behavior and unacceptable, ‘‘counter- 
revolutionary” behavior. One must not question (1) the 
leading role of the CCP, (2) socialism, (3) the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, or (4) Marxist-Leninist-Mao 
Zedong thought. Although the promulgation of these 
four criteria was helpful in setting standards for dis- 
sent, the exact meaning of the four remained ambigu- 
ous, for the government seemed to be redefining the 
meaning of each. In an attempt to clarify just one of 
them, the party’s newest heir-apparent, Zhao Ziyang, 
suggested that socialism could be reduced to two 
principles: public ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and payment to each according to his or her 
work.** This fundamental reinterpretation of socialist 
doctrine was reported quite matter-of-factly, though it 
must surely have shocked those who had studied the 
Marxist-Leninist classics and had learned the Maoist 
interpretation thereof only a few years before. Mean- 
while, Zhao’s province, Sichuan, was experimenting | 
with new, more innovative variations on Marxist- 
Leninist economics under an extension of the “small | 
freedoms” program.?® 

Reinstatement of a formal legal system was also 
part of the leadership’s effort to redefine the standards 
of the permissible. Meeting in June 1979, the second | 
session of the Fifth National People’s Congress (NPC) | 
laid out seven categories of law, including a criminal f 
law and a law of criminal procedure. Some months 
later, at its 12th session, the NPC adopted a resolution © 
on the continuing validity of all laws and decrees — 
enacted since the founding of the PRC save for those : 
that contradicted the 1978 constitution and the laws 
enacted by the Fifth NPC. 

These decrees delineated more clearly than haga 
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been done at any time prior to the Cultural Revolution 
the rights of the defendant as well as those of the vari- 
ous government organs concerned with law enforce- 
ment. Extraction of confessions through torture was 
explicitly forbidden, as were the gathering of crowds to 
judge a person through “beating, smashing, and loot- 
ing,” and the arrest or imprisonment of persons with- 
out authorization. The defendant's rights to legal coun- 
sel and to appeal were guaranteed; appeals were 
tacitly encouraged by a provision that appellate courts 
were never to impose a heavier sentence than the 
original judgment.”° 

In addition to clarifying the rights of the defendant, 
the government enumerated seven categories of acts 
that would not be tolerated. These included disrupting 
public order, jeopardizing public safety, infringing on 
the rights of others, destroying public or private prop- 


26 See Peng Zhen’s explanation of the new laws, Xinhua, June 30, 
1979, in FBIS-CHI, July 5, 1979, pp. L/11-16. 

27 Xinhua, Dec. 18, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 20, 1979, pp. L/9-10. 

28 Guangming Ribao (Beijing—hereafter GMRB), Jan. 6, 1980, in 
FBIS-CHI, Jan. 23, 1980, p. L/9. 

29 Xinhua, June 30, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, July 5, 1979, p.L/14. 

30 Jiang Hua, “Judicial Workers Must First Study Laws to Carry Out 
Laws,” Honggqi (Beijing), August 1979, in Joint Publications Research 
Service (JPRS), Reports, No. 74294, Oct. 2, 1979, p. 63. 
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erty, violating traffic control, and impairing the public 
health or cleanliness of the cities.2” Punishments were 
also set forth, to be meted out in accordance with the 
seriousness of the crime. These ranged from surveil- 
lance, detention, confiscation of property, and fines, 
to loss of political rights, life imprisonment, and 
death.® 

At the same time, government organs concerned 
with public order were reorganized or resuscitated. 
The public-security force, newly separated from the 
association it had had since 1973 with militia and fire 
prevention organizations, no longer had the right to ar- 
rest without authorization, and time limits were stipu- 
lated within which formal charges had to be pressed. 
The procuracy, which had been abolished during the 
Cultural Revolution, was revived. Whereas public- 
security organs were charged with investigation, provi- 
sional apprehension, and inquiry in cases involving 
criminal offenses, the procuracy was empowered to 
approve arrests, examine the allegations made by 
public-security personnel, and, if deemed necessary, 
initiate prosecution.?® All cases were to be brought to 
trial; courts were forbidden to participate in the inves- 
tigation or pretrial processes, or to make decisions 
without trials.°° 


A meeting of the Judicial Committee of the Supreme People’s Court on December 18, 1979, chaired by Jiang 


Hua (second from the left), President of the Court. 


—Eastfoto. 
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A major “reversal of verdicts”: a memorial meeting in Beijing’s Great Hall of the People on May 17, 1980, caps 
the rehabilitation of the late Liu Shaogi, once a Vice-Chairman of the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party as well as Chairman of the People’s Republic of China. Since 1966, Liu had been denounced as 


“China's greatest capitalist roader.”’ 


The triad of public-security organs, procuracy, and 
courts was to have fundamental responsibility for 
maintaining order and stability in society, but respon- 
sibilities in this area were not to be confined to these 
institutions alone. The reorganized militia was charged 
with helping in public-security duties, although these 
were no longer to constitute its major function. Judi- 
cial bureaus, another casualty of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, were revived and made responsible for setting 
the size and structure of courts, supervising and 
training judicial cadres, administering the work of 
legal and notary organizations, organizing and con- 
ducting education about the legal system, and han- 
dling the legal ramifications of foreign affairs. Lawyers’ 
associations and the institution of people’s assessors 
were resuscitated as well. Assessors, regarded as rep- 
resentatives of the masses, were now to sit with the 
judges at trials and (theoretically) to participate 
equally with them in deciding cases.*' 

All of these organizations were enjoined to shift from 


31 Xinhua, Sept. 24, 1979, in FBIS-CHI/, Sept. 26, 1979, p. L/1. 
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the previous emphasis on class struggle to concentra- 
tion on improvement of China’s economic perform- 
ance through achieving the four modernizations. Mass 
campaigns were to be replaced by meticulous investi- 
gation and due process. Behavior was to be strictly in 
accordance with law, rather than in accordance with 
the spirit of party policy.*%? 

While these attempts to demarcate the limits of 
permissible behavior were being made or con- 
templated, the regime continued to introduce new 
freedoms. For example, the same June 1979 session 
of the NPC that passed drafts of the criminal law and 
law of criminal procedure provided for the establish- 
ment of people’s congresses at county level and 
above. Democracy was extended to permit direct elec- - 
tion of representatives to county-level congresses, with - 
the nominees to be 50 percent greater in number than © 
the positions to be filled.** Previously, there had been | 
only one candidate for each post. 


32 GMRB, Nov. 10, 1979, in FBIS-CHI, Nov. 14, 1979, p. L/1. 
33 Xinhua, June 30, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, July 5, 1979, pp. L/10-11. 
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In addition to introducing new freedoms, the gov- 
ernment continued its reversal of past judgments. CCP 
Central Committee Vice-Chairman Ye Jianying, in the 
keynote speech at celebrations marking the 30th an- 
niversary of the founding of the PRC, formally re- 


| pudiated not only the Cultural Revolution itself but the 


| standards it had set for the country for a full decade 
1 after its inception.** And a few months later, in early 


1980, the highest-ranking victim of the Cultural Rev- 
olution, former PRC Chairman Liu Shaogi, was re- 


| habilitated. In consequence, many thousands of 


people who had been convicted because of their as- 


sociation with him were rehabilitated too. 


| Popular Responses 


These attempts to grant greater freedoms while 
clarifying the standards of permissible behavior and 
establishing the institutions to enforce those standards 
brought no immediate improvements in public order. 
Petitioners proved reluctant to have their grievances 
dealt with in the local areas where the alleged wrongs 


| against them had occurred, feeling that once out of 


sight of national and provincial-capital authorities, 


| they would be out of the minds of the authorities as 
} well. In Tianjin in November 1979, a petitioner caused 
| a major traffic jam by lying down in front of a high 


Official’s car to prevent his leaving the office. Many in 
the surrounding crowd murmured approvingly that “it 
is necessary to create an uproar or no one would pay 
attention to them and no problems could be solved.” ** 


} Petitioners had other reasons for wishing to take their 
} grievances to higher authorities. Many of the local au- 


thorities had been personally involved in making the 
original decisions that had caused the grievances. 
They would therefore naturally be loath to admit they 


: had been wrong by reversing themselves. 


Indeed, the sheer number of cases raised when 


past judgments of right and wrong were reversed is 


staggering. In Beijing, for example, official sources 
disclosed that more than 90 percent of the municipal- 
ity’s leading cadres, and one fifth of its cadres as a 


| whole, had been wrongly accused during the Cultural 
Revolution.** 


Announcement that these judgments had been re- 
versed implied that those who had been judged cor- 
rect before were themselves guilty, and caused doubts 


34 BR, Oct. 5, 1979, p. 15. 
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in many people’s minds about the existence of any 
permanent standards of behavior. Many wondered, 
both publicly and privately, whether the gang of four 
might not return and reimpose its standards*’—at 
which time the roles of prosecutor and prosecuted 
would again be reversed. Such fears must surely have 
been increased by warnings in the official media that 
remnants of the gang’s followers continued to exist, 
awaiting an opportunity to reemerge. 

These doubts were probably reinforced by the 
seeming vacillation within the government itself on the 
freedoms it had granted. Official attitudes toward wall 
posters provide an excellent illustration of changing 
government views. The right to air opinions through 
posters was formally granted by the March 1978 con- 
stitution, and in the closing days of that year Deng 
Xiaoping defended even the occasional misuse of that 
right. Stating that ‘it does not matter if some incorrect 
views are among them,” he argued that ‘wall posters 
and the frank airing of opinions are necessary to 
emancipate people’s minds, develop democracy, 
smash the repressive mindset of Lin Biao and the 
gang of four, and inspire [the people] to accomplish 
the four modernizations.”’ *° 

By March 1979, Beijing wall posters were restricted 
to a part of Xidan Street; adjacent areas were 
whitewashed.** Posters also disappeared from Democ- 
racy Walls in other cities, including Tianjin, Wuhan, 
and Lanzhou. An order forbade poster writers to 
criticize high-ranking officials.*° 

About the same time, two leading dissidents were 
arrested. One of these, Wei Jingsheng, was accused of 
giving military secrets to some of the foreigners who 
frequented the Xidan area. The other, Fu Yuehua, had 
allegedly accused her party secretary falsely of rape. 
Noting that both these charges had surfaced rather 
late in the proceedings against Wei and Fu, Jhe 
Economist opined that the accused had been singled 
out as examples for reasons other than those con- 
tained in the formal charges. Wei was apprehended 
because he had criticized not just the malfunctions of 
the socialist system but the system itself, and had 
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even discussed his criticisms with foreigners. Fu had 
organized a peasant rally in Beijing, and the potential 
for a linkage between disgruntled intellectuals like 
herself with China’s aggrieved peasant millions repre- 
sented a threat the leadership could not tolerate.*' 
Both defendants received harsh sentences. 

In November 1979, a month after Wei and Fu were 
sentenced, the Xidan Street Democracy Wall was 
closed entirely, and its operations were transferred to 
Yuetan Park, which was less easily accessible and far 
from areas frequented by Westerners. The govern- 
ment explained that the large number of people who 
had congregated at Xidan Street to write and read 
posters had caused traffic problems, and that the 
constitution had guaranteed only the right to wall 
posters, not the right to put them in any particular 


41 “The Little Touch of Gulag Chairman Hua Leaves Behind,” The 
Economist (London), Oct. 20, 1979, p. 63. 


place. This explanation did not, however, account for 
the further restrictions placed on posters: those wish- 
ing to exercise their right were now required to register 
their names, addresses, and work units. Further, they 
would be held responsible for the contents of the 
posters. *? 

Evidently many people remained unconvinced that 
the transfer had been effected out of concern for the 
traffic flow on Xidan Street. A Communist newspaper 
in Hong Kong sought to reassure its readers by quot- 
ing an old phrase: “if the wine is good, no one is afraid 
of trudging over a long distance.’’43 

Even these restrictions on wall posters did not have 
the effect that the party leadership desired. In Feb- 
ruary 1980, the CCP Central Committee’s Fifth 


42 Radio Beijing, Dec. 6, 1979, in FB/S-CHI, Dec. 7, 1979, p. L/1. 
43 Ta Kung Pao (Hong Kong), Dec. 7, 1979, in FBIS-CHI, Dec. 10, 
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The trial of Chinese dissident Wei Jingsheng on October 16, 1979, at Beijing Intermediate People’s Court. In the 
publicly televised trial, Wei, editor of a journal posted for several months on Democracy Wall on Xidan Street, 
was sentenced to I5 years in prison and deprived of political rights for an additional 3 years for allegedly giving 
foreigners information on Chinese troop deployment and casualties in the F ebruary 1979 conflict with Vietnam. 
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Plenum announced that, “to help eliminate factors 
causing instability,” it had proposed deletion of that 
section of the state constitution guaranteeing the so- 
called ‘four big” rights: to speak out freely, air views 
freely, hold great debates, and write big-character 
posters.** This guarantee was deleted by the National 
People’s Congress at its September 1980 session. Of- 
ficial sources explained that “it would be completely 
wrong for anybody to think that the abolition of the ‘big 
four’ [rights] implies limiting the masses’ democratic 
rights [which] are solemnly specified in our constitu- 
tion and nobody can violate them.’’*° Skeptics might, 
however, have pointed out that until a few weeks be- 
fore, the constitution had also ‘“‘solemnly specified” 
the “four big” rights. At any rate, wall posters were 
denounced because of their association with the gang 
of four and because they had damaged public order 
and economic progress.*® In lieu of drawing up post- 
ers, citizens were urged to express their views at 
people’s congresses at all levels, at government of- 
fices, and by letters to newspapers.*’ 

Mass cynicism was another key factor in the social 
order situation. Instance after instance testifies to citi- 
zens’ unwillingness to believe either in the rights 
granted to them or in the legitimacy of the state’s in- 
struments of coercion. Guangdong peasants were 
quoted as saying that ‘‘policies are laid down when 
times are difficult, changed when times improve, and 
criticized when a new movement comes along.’ *® And 
in Inner Mongolia, the masses complained that 
“policies fixed in the spring are abandoned in the 
fail; ** 

The government's own investigations confirmed the 
truth of these allegations. In several areas, cadres had 
accused those who tried to exercise newly granted 
economic freedoms of showing capitalist tendencies, 
and had confiscated their crops or wares. In others, 
cadres had refused to provide the rewards that had 
been promised for overfulfilling production plans, and 
had restricted domestic sideline occupations.°®° Such 
cadre actions were blamed for seriously inhibiting the 
masses’ enthusiasm for socialism. Undoubtedly these 
actions also caused distrust of the party’s stated 
policies. 
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Artists as well aS peasants and workers proved 
skeptical about exercising their new rights. For exam- 
ple, the internationally renowned writer Ba Jin stated 
that “even when | am writing hard today, | still think 
whether this might constitute another crime in re- 
versing verdicts.’’®' The government's repeated urg- 
ings to intellectuals to emancipate themselves from 
the shackles imposed under Lin Biao and the gang of 
four indicate that many continued to be reluctant to do 
SO. 

Cynicism about the government's motives rein- 
forced genuine uncertainty over the permanency of 
standards, and gave rise to increasing lawlessness 
among certain segments of the Chinese population. 
Though some of the apparent increase in criminality 
can be attributed to the government’s greater willing- 
ness to publicize existing difficulties, the official media 
throughout 1979 explicitly stated that public-security 
problems were rising. In September, the Ministry of 
Public Security sponsored a lengthy conference of di- 
rectors of public-security bureaus from all areas of 
China;>? in November, it hosted a National Urban So- 
cial Order and Security Conference.®? With the regular 
instruments of domestic coercion—public-security, 
militia, and judicial organs—unable to handle the 
situation adequately, the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLA) was called out. As of December, army patrols 
were reported on 24-hour patrol duty in the major 
cities of most provinces.** 

The situation confronting the authorities was com- 
plicated. Opposition came from many sources. Com- 
mon criminals, the unemployed, disaffected youth, 
political dissidents, and ‘“‘counterrevolutionaries’”’ were 
obvious sources of public disorder. Also to be ex- 
pected were crimes occasioned by the greater eco- 
nomic freedoms that had been granted to help stimu- 
late production. For example, the government's en- 
couragement of group cooperatives in the service in- 
dustries led to a proliferation of small hotels. Some of 
these came to be used for gambling, prostitution, 
smuggling, or other illegal activities. Smuggling was 
likewise facilitated by the increased exchange of 
goods between China and other countries and by the 
larger number of tourists and businesspersons enter- 
ing and leaving China. Black-marketeering increased, 
as did illegal emigration. 
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Army units on nighttime patrol on Shanghai’s Nankin 
Road in 1979. 


—Vincent Mentzel. 


More surprising were the problems caused by 
groups of people who would not ordinarily be expected 
to disrupt social order. In November 1979, the Shan- 
dong media reported that some 2,000 local residents 
had invaded a state-run orchard. Carrying jute bags, 
sacks, and baskets, they quickly appropriated an es- 
timated 125,000 pounds of apples for themselves, 
plus 3,000 yuan in cash, two carts, and a wristwatch. 
The offenders also assaulted orchard workers and 
stripped them of their belongings, including bed 
sheets and quilts.°° A second, smaller incident was 
reported in Anhui Province later the same month. This 
incident resulted in the arrest of 58 fruit thieves.°° In 
Beijing, hospitals complained that medical personnel 
were frequently beaten up by patients or their family 
members, thus “disturbing the normal working order 
of hospitals.” 5” 

As 1980 began, two more serious incidents involv- 
ing ordinary citizens occurred in Anhui. A production 
team, headed by its female leader driving the team’s 


ee 
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tractor, marched on the provincial Academy of Agro- 
science and stole some 50,000 bricks.®* In another 
area of the province, a dispute which began when a 
police officer questioned a boy he saw picking up fish 
at a lakeside soon escalated into a riot involving a 
thousand people. Damage to state property was esti- 
mated at more than 23,000 yuan.°*? 

Although none of the above incidents involved fire- 
arms, many citizens did possess weapons. A military 
subdistrict in Shanxi reported the theft of a variety of 
weapons, including hand grenades.®° Several areas is- 
sued orders strengthening gun control,®' with 
Heilongjiang banning the private manufacture of fire- 
arms.° In some cases, the transfer of arms to private 
hands was approved by party officials. On Hainan Is- 
land, a quarrel between the children of two neighbor- 
ing villages spilled over to their elders and led to the 
party branch secretaries’ issuing militia weapons to 
their respective villagers. A pitched battle involving 
nearly 700 persons ensued.® 

As might be expected, the PRC’s instruments of 
coercion, faced with a large number of lawbreakers 
and uncertain of the standards to be applied, did not 
function well. Mass media criticized the courts for 
dealing too leniently with offenders, with the authorita- 
tive Renmin Ribao adding that in some areas state 
laws and regulations were simply being ignored.* 
Even where the courts meted out fair judgments, there 
was strong resistance to implementation of their ver- 
dicts. Responsible personnel, fearing subsequent re- 
versals of party policy, reportedly felt that “if we take ~ 
no action, you can do nothing against us.” ® 

There was a general tendency to avoid becoming 
involved. Press reports described public-security 
forces as “inhibited” or “passive,” and in need of — 
“emancipating their thinking.”®* The reluctance of — 
public-security forces to act was doubtless reinforced — 
by frequent reports of their personnel being publicly — 
set upon and beaten by crowds of citizens.®”? There 
were also numerous media references to bystanders 
who turned their backs while others were being 
robbed and assaulted. The militia, which had .been 
criticized for misusing its public-security role during 
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the reign of the gang of four, was no less reluctant to 
become involved.®® There were reports as well of the 
army failing to accept responsibility for public security 
work.°®? 


Efforts to Improve Public Order 


The government’s response to the failure of its in- 


) struments of coercion to cope with public-security 


problems had three aspects. (1) It threatened coun- 
termeasures against negligent personnel and institu- 
tions. (2) It attempted to reinstill a sense of responsi- 
bility for public order among the masses. (3) It tried to 
deal with the causes underlying many problems of so- 


| Clal order. 


With regard to the first, ranking PLA commander 
Qin Jiwei warned that members of army patrols who 
stood “with their arms folded and remain indifferent” 
while people were injured would be held responsi- 
ble.7° Public-security forces were similarly ad- 
monished. The militia was told that its involvement in 
public-security work in previous years had not itself 
been wrong, but that the problem had been the man- 


1 ner in which it had carried out that work. The new line 


implied that so long as militia units acted in accord- 


| ance with the law, they need not fear official cen- 
| sure.’”' Those who were reluctant to carry out court 


} verdicts were reminded that they were themselves 
| 


subject to prosecution under Article 157 of the new 
criminal law.’”? As for the party, a county-level party 


| secretary in Tianjin who failed to act on a higher-level 


party committee’s order to reverse a verdict in which 


the secretary had himself participated was relieved of 


| his duties. Renmin Ribao, hinting that the situation 


|) was not unusual, called for careful study of the 


phenomenon of a lower-level party organization’s set- 


| ting itself up against a higher-level one.”* And the na- 


| tion’s courts were instructed to hand down harsh sen- 


tences against those who disturbed public order— 


| even at the risk of making “inevitable’’ errors.”* 


Government attempts to reinstill a sense of respon- 
sibility for public order among ordinary citizens took 


1 both collective and individual forms. The former in- 


volved chiefly the reactivation of the public-security 
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functions of China’s mass organizations. As 1980 
began, urban neighborhood offices, urban neighbor- 
hood committees, mediation committees, and public- 
security committees were resuscitated. Each of these 
was to be under the jurisdiction of the local public- 
security (police) station, and all of their members were 
to be elected for terms of one or two years. 

To some extent, the duties of the four organizations 
overlapped. The neighborhood office was to serve 
mainly as a link between residents, as represented by 
their committees, and the government. That is, it was 
to channel the views expressed by neighborhood 
committees to the government, and vice versa. The 
neighborhood committee, in addition to collecting and 
passing on residents’ views to the neighborhood of- 
fice, was charged with mobilizing the residents to obey 
laws and government orders, supervising public- 
security work, and resolving disputes among resi- 
dents.’”> Mediation committees were to settle civil dis- 
putes and minor criminal cases which arose in their 
areas. (In one county near Beijing, grass-roots media- 
tion committees aided by judicial assistants were sub- 
sequently reported to have succeeded in resolving 97 
percent of disputes brought to them. These dealt with 
such matters as quarrels between households, di- 
vorce, dereliction of duty, corruption, and waste.’® 
Since they were immediately available to the aggrieved 
parties, mediation committees were often able to deal 
with problems before the two sides’ views became ir- 
reconcilably hardened. And by resolving issues before 
they reached the courts, the committees relieved 
some of the pressure from the understaffed and over- 
worked court system.) Public-security committees 
were to function as auxiliaries to the formal public- 
security forces. Members were to keep watch over 
their neighborhoods and to report any suspicious ac- 
tivities to the authorities. They were to have the right 
to make arrests, but not to interrogate or detain those 
apprehended.’’ (While the members of such commit- 
tees were supposed to be elected because of their 
close ties with the masses, as 1980 progressed 
numerous references to the beating up or threatening 
of public-security activists by friends of people upon 
whom the activists had informed indicated that com- 
mittee members were not especially popular in their 
communities.) Although many difficulties kept these 
mass organizations from functioning optimally, the or- 
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ganizations did at least involve groups of ordinary citi- 
zens in the peacekeeping process. 

The government also announced that individuals as 
well as groups would be held responsible for main- 
taining social order. In Harbin, a man who refused to 
help public-security personnel apprehend the 
pickpocket who had taken his money was stripped of 
his party membership and publicized by the national 
media as a negative example.’® Concomitantly, the 
Ministry of Public Security warned that people who as- 
saulted on-duty personnel or took revenge on inform- 
ers would be “‘severely punished without mercy.” 7? On 
a more positive note, citizens who helped apprehend 
criminals received public praise and, occasionally, 
Small cash rewards. 

As for attempts to tackle the root causes of disorder, 
the government followed a multi-pronged approach. In 
Shenyang, Politburo member Li Desheng visited 
public-security bureau substations to learn about 
residents’ problems, and inquired about the availabil- 
ity of food, coal, and gas.®° Similar investigations took 
place in other parts of the country. 

Efforts were also made to find jobs for the unem- 
ployed. Young people who had been deprived of nor- 
mal educational opportunities when schools were 
closed during the Cultural Revolution received par- 
ticular attention in this regard. Unskilled and resent- 
ful, they had accounted for a large proportion of 
criminal activities. Young criminals were assured that 
there was a way back into society for them. Work- 
study schools were established in many cities to teach 
the offenders a trade, while efforts to instill In them a 
more positive attitude toward society were under way. 
And rallies were held in which reformed delinquents 
vowed to make up for lost time by pursuing their 
studies with extraordinary vigor. The government even 
set forth role models for youth. Lei Feng, a soldier who 
had died in the line of duty while in-his early 20's, had 
been the focus of other such campaigns after his 
death in 1962. Now, in 1980, young people were 
again admonished to emulate Lei Feng’s hard work, 
self-discipline, and adherence to law and order.®' 


Results 


By the time of the 1980 spring festival, these efforts 
to improve social order seemed to be succeeding. 
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A work-study school for juvenile delinquents, in 
Changning District of Shanghai. | 


—Eastfoto. 


Several provinces reported falling crime rates, with: 
Heilongjiang claiming a spectacular 20 percent} 
decrease. 7 

However, the government was far from complacent 
over the results achieved. Particularly worrisome to: 
authorities was the degree of sympathy dissidents — 
seemed to enjoy within the party. Deng Xiaoping, in a. 
major speech delivered to 10,000 party cadres at Bei- 
jing’s Great Hall of the People in January, asked! 
rhetorically why it was that ‘certain secret publica- 
tions” were printed so beautifully. Noting that their au- 
thors could not possibly possess printing plants, Deng: 
concluded that the publications could not have ap- 
peared without the support of party members, and! 
that many of these were apt to be cadres.*° 

Dissidents, of course, constitute a very small 
number of persons. So apparently do each of the 
other social elements that have generated instability. 
As described by Minister of Public Security Zhao 
Cangbi, these elements consist of: 


.remnants of the Gang of Four, both organization-— 
ally and ideologically ... as well as newly emerging 
elements who engage in beating, smashing, and loot- | 
ing, all kinds of hooligan gangs and criminal offenders, 
and counterrevolutionaries who maintain contacts with” 
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foreign powers and Taiwan’s special agent organs and 
engage in underground activities. There are also the 
so-called “democrats” and “people with different 
opinions” who openly oppose the CCP’s leadership 
and socialism.* 


_While the statements of Zhao and numerous others 
clearly embody recognition that resistance comes 
from many disparate groups that have little in com- 
mon with one another, there is still a persistent con- 
cern that circumstances may induce these elements 
to unite. As Zhao Cangbi has put it: ‘Although these 
people are very different in nature, they are unstable 
factors, and they may gang up under certain condi- 
tions to become a destructive force, causing disturb- 
ances and losses to the state.” *° 

In this connection, the implications of certain types 
of lawlessness cited above, though not commented 
upon publicly by the authorities, must certainly be the 
cause of some anxiety. The Anhui production team’s 
theft of bricks under the direction of the team leader 
and the Hainan pitched battle in which opposing vil- 
lages were led by their respective party secretaries are 
both examples of disorder which was based on social 
units approved by the party itself, and in which these 
units were led by persons the party had officially 
sanctioned as leaders. Given the persistence of tradi- 
tional Chinese loyalties to one’s small group, the po- 
tential for organized resistance to government policies 
is Serious. 

This concern aside, however, deterioration of the 
social order no longer seemed as imminent as it had. 
During the spring of 1980, public-security confer- 
ences tended to concentrate on rewarding activists 
rather than on haranguing against enemies of the 
people. Although problems of social order continued 
to be discussed by the media, such discussions ap- 
peared less frequently and lacked the note of urgency 
that had characterized most discourses of this sort 
during the previous year. 

Moreover, despite some fears that too much free- 
dom might cause famine,®® the economy did well in 
1979. The State Statistical Bureau announced that the 
total value of industrial output for 1979 exceeded that 
of 1978 by 8.5 percent, with plans met or exceeded 
for 89 out of 100 major products. Agricultural output 
rose by 8.6 percent in value terms over the same 
period, with reasonable increases in livestock produc- 
tion.®’ 

Though by no means as high as the government's 
original hopes, these were creditable gains. The news 
of economic progress accompanied by declining 
problems of social order must surely have 


strengthened the new leadership vis-a-vis those who 
were Critical of its plans for revitalization of society and 
the economy. 

Ultimately, though, the success or failure of the 
post-Mao government’s efforts to revitalize Chinese 
society will depend on its success in convincing the 
PRC’s citizens that it intends to continue the eco- 
nomic and social freedoms it has so recently granted 
them. Recent developments have served to reinforce 
already existing doubts about the government's inten- 
tions. 

For example, several loopholes have appeared in 
the new legal system, which had been touted as pro- 
tecting citizens from arbitrary arrest and detention. 
During the late spring and early summer of 1980, sev- 
eral provinces, pleading heavy case loads and a short- 
age of trained personnel, extended the lengths of time 
an accused person could be detained without trial.°° 
Perhaps even more important, public-security organs 
were sentencing thousands of people to “reeducation 
through labor’ camps without trials. The camps are 
clearly prisons, yet many of their inhabitants’ offenses 
appear to have been as minor as loitering or unem- 
ployment. Other inmates are dissidents who have 
criticized government policies.*° 

To have spent time in such a camp seriously 
jeopardizes one’s future. Given a surplus of labor, 
work units are extremely reluctant to hire someone 
with a tarnished past. Similarly, it becomes very dif- 
ficult to find a marriage partner. With reduced oppor- 
tunities to secure outside employment or spouses, 
many inmates are obliged to stay in the camps even 
after they have served their terms, and to marry other 
inmates. Doing so virtually guarantees that they will 
become permanent residents of the camps, where 
wages are far lower than normal and where one’s so- 
cial status is reduced as well. 

Such an existence is not likely to induce one to give 
one’s best efforts to raise socialist production, or to 
enhance one’s loyalties to the state. If continued on its 
present scale, the practice of sentencing people to 
labor camps could create a hereditary caste system 
not unlike that which in practice grew out of the 
“rightist” designations of 1957 and ‘‘landlord” and 
“rich peasant” classifications of 1949. These, it will be 
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A poster on a Beijing fence in 1977 typifies the campaign to discredit and hold accountable the gang of four. 


recalled, had finally been removed in 1979 in order to 
raise their designees’ enthusiasm for socialism. 

During the spring of 1980, the government also 
called for “iron discipline without preconditions” to 
obtain the unity necessary for economic construc- 
tion.°° These and other actions caused many Chinese 
to become painfully aware of parallels between the 
present environment and that of 1957. In that year, 
the liberal ‘“‘hundred flowers” period was abandoned 
in favor of the antirightist movement, which aimed at 
silencing ideological dissent. Major targets of the anti- 
rightist campaign were those people who had spoken 
their views most freely during the ‘hundred flowers” 
period. Then, with dissent silenced, the government 
began a major effort to raise economic production— 
the Great Leap Forward. Recognition of these parallels 
has caused many Chinese to fear that a new rectifica- 
tion campaign is in the offing. 

Despite these fears, the actions of the government 
thus far amount to a modification of recent policies 
rather than the precipitous reversal witnessed in 
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1957. Economic freedoms continue, with some even 
being expanded. In Tibet, where ill-advised policies 
caused 1979's harvest to be the worst in recent mem- 
ory, the Central Committee informed peasants that 
“individual interest comes first, followed by the inter- 
ests of the state and collective.’’°' Peasants were even 
permitted to conduct external trade directly— 
including the signing of contracts for delivery of goods 
to foreign countries.% 

And, despite frequent grumbling about the baleful 
effects that newly liberalized standards of literature 
and art are having on society, the government persists 
in backing the new standards. In the words of the First 
Party Secretary of Sichuan, China’s most populous 
province: 


This [negative] view does not tally with the actual situ- 
ation. One would be very unfair if one were to attribute 
problems cropping up in society at large, including a 
small number of young people, all to literature and art, 


°1 Radio Lhasa, June 14, 1980, in FB/S-CHI/, June 17, 1980, p. Q/2. 
92Xinhua, June 22, 1980, in FB/S-CH/, June 24, 1980, p. Q/5. 
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There are, then, indications that no new rectification 


|| campaign that would reverse past policies is in the 
| offing. However, the burden of proof will be on the 


government. It has to convince the Chinese people 
that recent changes in policy represent simply policy 
modifications enacted with their best interests in 
mind, rather than abandonment of promised free- 
doms. 

One test will be the conduct of the oft-postponed 
trial of the gang of four. The gang has been pilloried in 


| the mass media for several years, and a guilty verdict 
is hardly in doubt. This prejudgment, though 
|| anathema to Western principles of jurisprudence, is 
| less likely to offend most Chinese. The prosecution 
|| must, however, present its case in such a way as to 


persuade the Chinese people that the government is 
observing the provisions of its own criminal law, and 
that the trial represents more than the retaliation of 
victors against their vanquished rivals. In an obvious 
effort at such persuasion, the Chinese press has re- 
cently carried detailed accounts of the painstaking 
gathering of evidence, stating that confessions will not 
readily be believed, and that the accused shall not be 
considered guilty unless there is full and conclusive 
evidence against him or her.° 

Also important for the government’s credibility will 


| be its willingness to deal with popular complaints that 
| only ordinary people are prosecuted, whereas high of- 
| ficials are allowed to flout the law. These charges that 
|the judicial system “only attacks flies but not tigers” 
have become persistent, with delegates to the Na- 


tional People’s Congress openly complaining that the 
officials responsible for the recent capsizing of an oil 
rig in Bohai Sea have not been punished sufficiently.% 
Convincing the Chinese population that the same 


| standards will be consistently applied to all may ulti- 
| mately add more to the government’s credibility than 


the suppression of dissidents has subtracted from it. 


93Xinhua, June 18, 1980, in FB/S-CHI/, June 18, 1980, p. Q/1. 
94Xinhua, Sept. 29, 1980, in FB/S-CHI/, Sept. 30, 1980, pp. L/1-4. 
95RMAB, Sept. 18, 1980, in FB/S-CHI/, Sept. 30, 1980, p. L/12. 
96 Xinhua, Apr. 20, 1980, in FB/S-CHI/, Apr. 22, 1980, p. L/2. 
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| or to describe today’s films and novels as devoid of all 
i) merit.°° 


Conclusions 


On the basis of preliminary results, the govern- 
ment’s rather drastic revisions in the standards of 
permissible behavior must be judged a qualified suc- 
cess. It has been argued above that impediments to 
the smooth functioning of society under these new 
standards have included mass cynicism, resulting 
from the many swings in policy in the past; opposition 
to the present leadership’s policies by those who are 
ideologically sympathetic to its deposed rivals; and 
vacillation within the leadership itself over the compo- 
nent elements of these new standards. Mass cynicism 
will probably decline if future changes in policy are 
minimized, for the passage of time will reinforce the 
legitimacy of present standards. In addition, however, 
the government will have to make good on past prom- 
ises and enforce compliance with existing rules. The 
accomplishment of these goals, of course, will require 
continued efforts to discredit dissenting ideological 
views and the maintenance of a high degree of con- 
sensus within the present leadership. 

Current policy appears to attach considerable im- 
portance to all these factors. In a speech delivered in 
the spring of 1980, Zhao Ziyang announced that there 
would be no large-scale reforms this year or next. Ex- 
plaining that “in a reform, a slight move in one part 
may affect the situation as a whole, because it will 
cause many chain reactions,” he emphasized: 


...we must not commit the same mistake that we did 
in the past when “a free rein leads to chaos, chaos 
forces us to rein in, and once we rein in, the thing 
becomes dead.’”’ We must not become hesitant and 
retreat once there is some sign of disturbance and 
trouble. °° 


Nonetheless, maintenance of the policies laid down 
over the last two years, despite the evident determina- 
tion to implement them in at least their basic outlines, 
is very much dependent on the vicissitudes of elite 
politics within China. As repeated experience has 
shown, these are apt to be uncertain and remain es- 
sentially beyond prediction. 
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IN BRITISH LAW, possession of an 
offensive weapon is a crime— 
presumably because carrying it 
implies a conditional or even un- 
conditional intention sooner or later 
to use it. In much the same way, it 
is often assumed by many that the 
Soviet Union would not have ac- 
quired what is by any standards 
one of a number of singularly of- 
fensive-looking weapons—in this 
case Soviet Frontal Aviation—if it 
did not sooner or later intend to 
use it offensively. So, it is argued 
by some, intent is automatically es- 
tablished. 

But consider an alternative for- 
mulation. Indeed, it is precisely the 
defense which the man found in 
possession of an offensive weapon 
would probably give to the court. 
He was, he says, frightened of 


being attacked in such an unsalu- 
brious part of the city and therefore 
was carrying the weapon to deter 
any potential aggressors. He would 
never use this (admittedly offen- 
sive) weapon unless somebody was 
intent on doing him harm. What the 
judge and jury must decide, | sup- 
pose, is whom to believe and 
whether the circumstances jus- 
tified the need to arm in self- 
defense. What is more, the judge is 
unlikely to be persuaded of inno- 
cent intent if the man carrying the 
weapon has a criminal record. 

This is really the problem when 
we look at the Soviet Union. 
Whether the weapon is offensive or 
defensive is immaterial, for air 
power of the kind we observe—and 
are helped, if we need help, to ob- 
serve by the books under review— 
has both offensive and defensive 
components. What we have to de- 
cide is why the Soviet Union has 
invested an enormous amount of 
treasure in this and other compo- 
nents of military power. Should we 
listen to the Soviets when they say 
that they have done it because they 
feel threatened? Or should we take 
into account their previous record 
—the most current example being 
the invasion of Afghanistan—and 
assume sinister motives? 

The difficulty, of course, is that 
we cannot afford to get the answer 
wrong, and seeing what we see, we 
would be foolish to accept the be- 
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nign interpretation at face value. To 
be sure, the USSR feels threatened 
and can legitimately call history to 
witness that other powers have 
from time to time attempted (if un- 
wisely) to invade Russia. But, as 
we are frequently reminded, inten- 
tions can change much more rap- — 
idly than military capabilities can 
be acquired. Therefore, there is 
absolutely no certainty that the _ 
weapon forged to defend the Soviet — 
Union might not at some point in | 
the future be used for other pur- 
poses. Furthermore, if Soviet lead- — 
ers concluded that Soviet military _ 
power, whatever the motive for its 
acquisition, could be employed to — 
transform the USSR’s external en- — 
vironment irreversibly in the Sovi-— 
ets’ favor, the temptation to use | 
such a weapon might be powerful | 
—especially if the West had ac- — 
cepted the benign interpretation at 
face value and allowed military | 
disparity to grow to the point where 
a Soviet victory seemed possible. 


LET US RETURN for a moment to 
the hypothetical court case being 
brought against the man with an of- | 
fensive weapon. He, in his defense, 
Says it is not an offensive but a de- 
fensive weapon. But, says the 
Prosecution, it has a distinctly of- — 
fensive character: it would only be 
useful for striking somebody down. — 
Not so, pleads the prisoner. It may — 
look offensive to you, but to me itis — 


defensive because if someone 
looks to be raising his hand against 
me, | shall defend myself by strik- 
ing him before he can strike me. 
What is your verdict? Guilty or not 
guilty? 

This quandary of interpretation 
seems to me to be at the heart of 
the West’s military relationship with 
the Soviet Union. Very often—all 
too often, perhaps—we hear the 
comment that the Soviet Union 
possesses more military power 
than it can possibly need to assure 
its own defense, and that the only 
other thing it can need that power 
for is aggression. This argument 
seems to me to miss one essential 
point. The Soviet Union appears on 
the evidence to subscribe now to a 
military doctrine of striking first 
when threatened. It is not alone in 
subscribing to such a doctrine, and 
given the size and consequent in- 
defensibility of the Soviet Union, 
preemptive deterrence in the con- 
ventional sense is a perfectly log- 
ical doctrine to pursue. The trou- 
ble, of course, is that it makes 
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other people profoundly nervous. 
We in the West may have no inten- 
tion whatever of invading Russia, 
and it probably looks to us as if that 
would be a very foolish enterprise. 
But given Soviet suspicion and dis- 
trust, Moscow may not see things 
quite the same way. So what it may 
quite genuinely regard as a deter- 
rent to Western adventures ap- 
pears to the West as a very threat- 
ening collection of military hard- 
ware which cou/d be used not for 
deterrent purposes but for aggres- 
sive purposes. So it is felt neces- 
sary to huddle together in NATO 
and, individually and collectively, 
arm ourselves. 

One can see the ramifications of 
this security dilemma in many dif- 
ferent areas of military competition, 
but it has been evident at its stark- 
est in the NATO decision of De- 
cember 1979 to introduce new 
intermediate-range nuclear sys- 
tems in Western Europe. We in the 
West justified this decision in part 
on the grounds that the systems we 
had were becoming outdated, in 
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the sense that our aircraft looked 
much too vulnerable on the 
ground, and that the growth of 
Soviet air defenses (interceptors 
and surface-to-air missiles) made it 
seem that penetration by Western 
Strike aircraft was far from assured. 
Moreover, we deemed the Soviet 
Union intent on achieving super- 
iority in long-range theater nuclear 
systems (witness all those impres- 
sive new aircraft and missiles), so 
we opted for a rather modest de- 
ployment of new long-range sys- 
tems to restore what we regarded 
as a deteriorating balance of capa- 
bilities. But what the Soviet Union 
sees in this decision is the en- 
croachment of American nuclear 
power, creeping round the edge of 
SALT in a manner that—because 
of the short flight time of Pershing 
Il missiles—appears distinctively 
threatening to Soviet security. 

Although the action-reaction 
phenomenon does not explain ev- 
erything about arms procurement 
decisions taken in East and West, it 
does explain a good deal, espe- 
cially in the European context. If 
the West ever needed to offer pub- 
lic justification for investing in 
F-15’s, F-16’s, Tornados, or Jag- 
uars, the growth of Soviet aircraft 
reach and the impressive array of 
fast and capable aircraft presented 
in the reviewed volumes would be 
sufficient evidence. Yet that is a 
most unsatisfactory situation, for it 
locks us into a spiral from which 
we Cannot escape. 

It is precisely the greater range 
and payload of modern aircraft that 
renders it so difficult to break out 
of the spiral by negotiation. Arms 
reduction in Europe makes little 
sense for West European powers if 
the threat emanates—as it now 
does—from airfields deep within 
the Soviet Union. It would be 
foolish to be comforted by the 
thought that Soviet air power had 
returned to the Soviet Western mili- 
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tary districts if, as a quid pro quo, 
American air power returned to the 
United States. The geographical 
asymmetry of the superpowers with 
respect to Western Europe is an 
uncomfortable fact. 


ACTION-REACTION certainly ex- 
plains part of the dynamic of the 
arms race, but it must be acknowl- 
edged that arms are not procured 
just because of a perception of in- 
feriority. They are also procured 
because of industrial and bureau- 
cratic pressures on governments. 
Nowhere is this clearer than in the 
Soviet Union. Even if Soviet leaders 
were to acknowledge the effects on 
the West of aggressive Soviet pro- 
curement plans, it is rather doubt- 
ful whether they would be in a posi- 
tion substantially to amend those 
programs. 

This point seems to be missed in 
the first two of the volumes re- 
viewed here, The Soviet Air Force 
Since 1918 and Soviet Aviation 
and Air Power. While cataloging the 
impressive historical growth of 
Soviet aviation—and indeed the 
growth was designed to impress— 
these studies give little sense of the 
internal dynamic, of the bureau- 
cratic politics, of the inertia in the 
Soviet system, and of the way in 
which the Soviet defense industry 
functions in response to the eco- 
nomic controls of centralized plan- 
ning. Simply because there are a 
number of design bureaus, a 
number of designs are carried 
through to prototype. Simply be- 
cause the factories exist and can- 
not easily make anything else, pro- 
duction norms are set in economic 
plans and met. Simply because 
there seems to be no way of turn- 
ing off the tap, aircraft—and better 
aircraft at that—flow off the pro- 
duction lines. 

Indeed, there is evidence of a vi- 
cious circle at work. Production 
targets are set not in relation to any 


obvious military requirement but in 
relation both to industrial capacity 
and to previous production norms. 
One must always make more and 
not less. New aircraft must fly higher 
or faster because that is what prog- 
ress is all about. More height and 
greater speed become the way of 
glorifying the socialist revolution. 

Also reinforcing the process is 
Sheer Soviet embarrassment re- 
garding performance in other eco- 
nomic sectors. Because the Soviet 
Union is a superpower only in the 
military dimension, it constantly 
feels the need to demonstrate its 
ability to amass military power as a 
symbol of the success of a revolu- 
tion having little else to boast 
about. So, although the two vol- 
umes successfully document the 
growth of Soviet aviation, they pro- 
vide little insight into the motivation 
behind this phenomenon. 


IF THE READER is interested less 
in history than in the future, the 
best of these publications for him 
is Robert Berman’s study, Soviet 
Air Power in Transition. One in a 
series of Brookings Institution 
monographs, this slim volume 
gives a clear and lucid picture of 
the way in which Soviet air power is 
in the process of changing shape 
and, in changing shape, presenting 
a rather awesome threat to Western 
interests. It contains some well- 
designed graphs and tabular in- 
formation which, interestingly 
enough, show a trend over the 
period toward slightly fewer combat 
aircraft with substantially greater 
range/payload combinations and 
with higher speeds and increased 
penetration capabilities. This study 
is useful for the serious student of 
contemporary military affairs. 


THE LAST VOLUME under review 
is quite different from the rest, be- 
cause it is devoted entirely to 
Space and not to air power in the 
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sense in which that term is nor- 
mally used. However, the title cho- 
sen for this volume by the Stock- | 
holm International Peace Research 
Institute (SIPRI)—Outer Space: 
Battlefield of the Future? —is much 
too sensational for a book which, in 
fact, coolly describes in a very 
coherent way the many important 
functions that satellites perform. It 
is a useful compendium of statis- 
tics on space launches and satel- 
lite performance, with enough 
technical explanation to satisfy a 
student of contemporary military 
Strategy. Moreover, it seems to 
bring into focus the physical con- 
Straints on satellites and the quite 
serious limitations under which 
they must operate. 

The SIPRI volume actually de- 
votes little attention to warfare in 
Space, and that is proper, given the 
fact that neither major user of 
space can at the moment con- 
template the prospect of being able 


to conduct a successful preemptive ‘| 


strike against the great bulk of the 
other’s space-based assets. That 
remains a hugely difficult en- 
deavor, but unless this area of mili- 
tary competition can be closed 
off—perhaps by an agreement 
similar to the ABM Treaty—enor- 
mous sums of money may be spent 
on very destabilizing technologies. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of Soviet mili- 
tary aviation and space technology 
is a demonstrable fact. The USSR 
has an impressive array of modern 
aircraft and space vehicles. The 
implications of the development 
are less clear. We cannot afford to 
make assumptions as to its ulti- 
mate purpose which err too far on 
the side of tolerance. It would be 
nice—and an awful lot cheaper — 
to let the Soviets go ahead and ful- 
fill their production norms and give 
free rein to their design bureaus 
without worrying too much. But 
that would be taking a risk in a 


game where the penalties for incor- 
rect judgment would be rather 
great. 

The crucial asymmetry lies in 
what each side believes. One sus- 
pects that the Soviet Union is 
genuinely convinced that it is only 
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now overcoming the West’s tech- 
nological lead—and that the Sovi- 
ets are proud to have accom- 
plished this feat. The West senses 
the dynamic in the Soviet programs 
and, finding no obvious slackening 
in that dynamic, believes that it in 


turn must continue to invest mas- 
Sively in military aviation to prevent 
the Soviet Union from rushing 
ahead. The spiral exists, and its 
existence is a sad commentary on 
man’s present inability to conduct 
his affairs in a rational manner. 
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RUSSIAN RADICALS of the 19th 


and early 20th centuries continue 
to attract serious scholars. The 
preoccupation with these radicals 
stems, in large measure, from an 
urge to understand how one group 
of them, against all expectations, 
achieved power in 1917 and has 
Spread its influence ever since. 
The disorders of the 1960’s and 
the recent eruption of terrorism 
around the globe have further 
stimulated interest in the earlier 
revolutionaries, on the assumption 
that a study of the past would yield 


insights into the present. Finally, 
these Russians, a small band of 
fanatics who caused the state ap- 
paratus of a huge empire to trem- 
ble, were fascinating—if not par- 
ticularly admirable— individuals. 

No one who reads Adam Ulam’s 
superb book can fail to be con- 
vinced that all these considerations 
justify his having written another 
account of Russian radicalism from 
the 1860’s through the 1880's. 
While Ulam shows little personal 
sympathy for the dramatis per- 
sonae, he is by no means an apol- 
ogist for the Tsarist autocracy. In 
fact, he develops his critical analy- 
sis of the political conduct of the 
revolutionaries within a persuasive 
overall interpretation of Russian 
history that places blame for the 
catastrophe of 1917 on both the 
government and the opposition. 
Ulam argues that the radicals and 
the authorities alike behaved irre- 
sponsibly and foolishly during their 
first confrontations, the conse- 
quence being the ossification of 
the archaic, oppressive system of 
rule. 

Invariably, the extremist rhetoric 
and violence of the radicals pro- 
voked the authorities into displays 
of “official stupidity and savagery”’ 
(p. 254). Instead of concentrating 
on sensible reform of Russia’s in- 
stitutions, the government sought 
to crush the terrorists—who num- 
bered at most several hundred 
people—by resorting to arbitrary 
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measures and cruel punishment of | 


those it apprehended. Shortly after 
the assassination of Tsar Alexander 
ll in 1881, the government finally 
succeeded in decimating the rev- 


olutionary movement, but at a high © 


price. Official policies thoroughly 


alienated the educated class, © 
which adopted an attitude of “be- © 


nevolent neutrality toward subver- 
sion” (p. 319). Ulam is right in 
maintaining that for the monarchy, 


this was the beginning of the end. 
It was only a matter of time until 


the entire structure of authority, in- 


creasingly devoid of popular sup- — 


port, would collapse. 
Ulam’s main concern is to de- 


scribe and analyze the motives, — 
thoughts, and actions of the radi- 


cals. Unlike most historians of the 
subject, he refuses to ascribe the 
revolutionaries’ ardor simply to 


idealism, the urge to eliminate the — 


palpable evils of Russian society — 
and establish an egalitarian order. — 
To be sure, some were moved by — 
noble sentiments, but Ulam shows — 


in a series of brilliant vignettes that 


quite a few were incredibly naive — 


and silly, while several were psy- 
chopaths. Some were driven by a 
lust for power; others, by a quest for 
adventure, or by “youthful ebulli- 
ence”: still others, by a “religious 
fervor and faith in the people.” 
Ulam also refuses to accept the 
notion that the radicals’ rebellious- 


ness was largely a reaction against 
tyrannical parents. He cites exam- 


|| ples of revolutionaries deeply de- 
|| voted to their parents, whose affec- 
tion and kindness they cherished 
\| throughout their adult lives. The 
truth is that the theory of the “gen- 
| eration gap” sheds as little light on 
| the behavior of the “rebels” of the 
1860’s and 1870's as it does on 
| the conduct of terrorists a century 
| later. 
In addition to vividly bringing to 
|| life the main actors of the story, 
|| Ulam succinctly describes their in- 
tricate theories—which is to be ap- 
preciated by everyone who has 
struggled with their verbose and 
often inane prose. Equally admira- 
ble are his clear descriptions of the 
incredibly complicated plots and 
counterplots involving terrorists, 
policemen, agents provocateurs, 
and double agents. Ulam knows 
how to write exciting history without 
distortion or oversimplification. 
Some readers may consider 
Ulam’s anecdotes and ironic com- 
ments flippant and unfair because 
they frequently cast ridicule on the 
radicals. But aside from being in- 
| herently amusing, they are always 
|| designed to drive home a point. 
| What better way to demonstrate 
| Aleksandr Dolgushin’s fanaticism 
} than with the following story: 
| “During his more than a year in 
jail, his wife gave birth to a son, but 
Dolgushin’s first words to her when 
| they were reunited were: ‘How are 
| things in France? Is Napoleon III 
still alive?’”” (pp. 210-11). Equally 
| telling is the story of the Populist 
| who had deluded himself into be- 
| lieving that it would not be difficult 
| to spread socialist propaganda 
| among the peasants. He went into 
the countryside and told a group of 
them that “after the national up- 
rising ... all land, woods, etc., 
would be the people’s, to do with 
as they would. At this seductive 
prospect, one of his listeners could 
| not contain himself: ‘Oh, how won- 
| derful when we shall redistribute 
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land! | shall hire two workers and 
live like a lord!” (p. 232). 

Ulam is not the first to describe 
the origins of the revolutionary 
movement in Russia. But his fine 
grasp of Russian history and poli- 
tics, his psychological insights, and 
his literary skill have enabled him 
to write the most readable, percep- 
tive, and convincing book to ap- 
pear on the subject. 


FOR A VERY BRIEF sketch of 
much of the material covered by 
Ulam—with a somewhat novel 
focus—the reader might wish to 
turn to Vera Broido’s Apostles into 
Terrorists: Women and the Revolu- 
tionary Movement in the Russia of 
Alexander II. Broido is too good a 
historian to confine herself exclu- 
sively to the role of women, as the 
subtitle might suggest. She knows 
that Ekaterina Breshkovskaya, Vera 
Figner, and Vera Zasulich, to men- 
tion only a few, worked in close 
harmony with male radicals, and 
that it would do violence to the his- 
torical record to write only about 
the exploits of women. The author 
offers a plausible explanation of 
why men readily accepted women 
as equals in the movement. Russia 
of the 1870’s was an “‘open and 
fast-changing society in which the 
position of men was almost as in- 
secure’ as that of women. Con- 
sequently, the latter’s ‘“‘bid for 
emancipation coincided with a 
parallel claim by men, and [women] 
were welcomed as partners and as 
comrades-in-arms” (p. 29). 
Broido’s work does highlight the 
fact that women played a remarka- 
ble and significant role in the de- 
velopment of Russian radicalism. 
At the same time, the book would 
have been even more interesting if 
it had contained longer and more 
searching biographical sketches of 
Broido’s heroines. The author 
might then have attempted a com- 
posite analysis of the group she 
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studies, which would have helped 
us to gain a deeper understanding 
of why women achieved such 
prominence in the revolutionary 
movement. 


IN THE RUSSIAN revolutionary 
tradition, as in that of Western 
Europe, anarchism .has generally 
been regarded as not only the most 
radical but also the most violent 
and irresponsible tendency. Many 
have believed that the word ‘‘anar- 
chist” is synonymous with ‘‘bomb- 
thrower.”” The truth is that while 
anarchists have been prominent in 
all sorts of terroristic movements, 
quite a few have devoted most of 
their energies to nothing more sub- 
versive than the writing of tracts 
and books on the desirability of a 
Stateless society. Peter Kropotkin, 
by the 1890’s the most respected 
expounder of anarchism, belonged 
to this latter category. 

Reputed to be a man of great in- 
tegrity, simplicity, and goodness, 
Kropotkin came to be revered as an 
“anarchist saint,’’ whose name 
could always be invoked to show 
that political extremists were not 
necessarily advocates of mindless 
violence. Martin Miller has pro- 
vided an exhaustive and balanced 
biography of the man, in which 
Kropotkin emerges not as a saint 
but rather as a man of independent 
mind with some quixotic ideas and 
some that can most charitably be 
characterized as naive or ambiva- 
lent. 

Born in 1842 into a distin- 
guished aristocratic family, Prince 
Kropotkin received an excellent 
education and seemed destined for 
a brilliant career in government 
service. After being graduated from 
the prestigious Corps of Pages, 
Kropotkin requested a military as- 
signment in eastern Siberia, where 
his firsthand experience with bu- 
reaucratic arbitrariness led him to 
doubt the possibility of orderly re- 
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form of Russia’s archaic institu- 
tions. Although he developed a 
Strong interest in geography, a field 
in which he became a recognized 
authority, he increasingly studied 
social and political questions. In 
1873, he turned to anarchism, and 
after serving two years in prison for 
political agitation, he escaped, fled 
Russia, and spent the next four 
decades in the West. He returned 
to his country in 1917 and died 
four years later, disappointed with 
the Bolsheviks for having estab- 
lished an authoritarian order. 

Kropotkin was essentially a theo- 
rist, and Professor Miller was right 
to devote much of his study to an 
exposition and critical analysis of 
the anarchist’s ideas. In looking 
at Kropotkin’s views, however, it is 
hard not to be perplexed by the 
fact that they have been taken 
seriously and that he has enjoyed a 
large following, both during his own 
lifetime and during the recent re- 
surgence of interest in anarchism. 
His basic contribution to theory 
was the dubious notion that among 
animals as well as human beings 
there is a far greater natural pro- 
pensity for cooperation and 
“mutual aid” than for competition 
or struggle for power. Armed with 
this ‘‘scientific’’ truth, Kropotkin 
argued that once state authority 
and economic exploitation were 
eliminated, human beings would 
live harmoniously, work to the full 
extent of their capacities, and take 
for themselves only those goods 
they needed for a comfortable ex- 
istence (pp. 173, 181-98, 
250-51). 

Kropotkin’s views on education 
were only slightly less eccentric. 
Persuaded that professional people 
were not performing useful ser- 
vices for the masses, he recom- 
mended that “‘all universities, 
academies, and institutions of 
higher learning” be closed and re- 
placed by “workshops” in which 


physical labor would be combined 
with intellectual work. Somehow, 
the new institutions “would even- 
tually achieve a standard of excel- 
lence comparable to the older edu- 
cational institutions’’ (Miller’s 
words, p. 103). It is noteworthy 
that recently the Chinese Com- 
munists acknowledged the imprac- 
ticality of an educational system 
(instituted during the Cultural Rev- 
olution) based on similar princi- 
ples. The Chinese appear now to 
be reviving the traditional type of 
university. 

Kropotkin has enjoyed a gener- 
ally favorable press in large part 
because, unlike Bakunin, he never 
glorified violence. Yet it should be 
noted that he did not categorically 
repudiate either individual ter- 
rorism or mass violence. He tended 
to be ambivalent on the subject— 
critical of some acts of violence 
and favorable toward others. Time 
and again, he attempted to draw a 
distinction between individual ter- 
rorism, which seemed to him use- 
less, and massive slaughter that 
erupted spontaneously during a 
revolution, which he thought nec- 
essary for the destruction of the old 
order. But on occasion he ignored 
the distinction. For example, he de- 
fended the assassinations of Tsar 
Alexander Il in 1881 and of the 
Austrian Empress in 1898. Given 
his conception of revolutionary 
morality, this is hardly surprising: 
‘Morality is to be understood in the 
sense that today’s morality is 
founded on immorality; the 
abolishment of immorality, through 
any means, will inaugurate mor- 
ality” (Miller, p. 146). Kropotkin 
may not have been a firebrand on 
the issue of violence, but clearly he 
cannot be considered a dove. 


ONE OF THE VERY FEW anarchists 
ever to exercise Supreme power 
over a relatively large region was 
Nestor Makhno. Released in 1917 
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from Butyrka Prison in Moscow, 
where he had served eight years 
for his alleged role in the murder of 
a policeman, Makhno returned to 
his native Huliai-Pole in the south- 
ern Ukraine to become the leader 
of a sizable army of guerrillas. For 
over three years he waged war— 
against the Germans, against the 
Whites, and, finally, against the 
Communists, who, despite tempo- 
rary alliances with the anarchists, 
proceeded to establish a highly 
centralized state. In 1921, 
Makhno, only 32 years old, was 
crushed by the Communists. He 
fled the country and died in 1935 
in Paris, a broken man. 


As Michael Palij’s study reveals, 


Makhno had a fascinating, extraor- 
dinarily bizarre career. Unlike 


Kropotkin, he was concerned not — 


with theory but with the implemen- 
tation of his anarchist principles. A 
brilliant and daring chieftain, he 
led his troops—often numbering 


over 20,000 men—to several re-, 


markable victories. AS soon as he 


captured a city, he would open all — 


the prisons and destroy them. In 
order to secure funds, he would 
recklessly print money, which had 
the effect of exacerbating the infla- 


tion in the region he controlled. To 
make matters worse, each bill car- _ 


ried a notation that no one would 


be prosecuted for forging it. Not in- — 
frequently, he got drunk. On one ~ 


such occasion, his wife related, he 


“talked very much. Wandered — 
drunk along the street with an ac- — 
cordion and danced. Exchanged — 
curses with everyone. Fell asleep | 


after talking and dancing.”’' 
Clearly, Makhno was sufficiently 
interesting and important to merit a 
full-scale study, preferably a biog- 
raphy. Such a work could have 


shed light on the chaotic situation — 


' Quoted in William Henry Chamberlin, The 
Russian Revolution, 1917-1921, New York, 
NY, Macmillan, 1935, Vol. 2, p. 236. 
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in the Ukraine during the periods 
of the revolution and civil war. The 
reviewed volume is something less. 
Palij obviously has done a prodi- 
gious amount of research, but he 
unfortunately lacks the literary 
skills to do justice to his topic. Too 
much space is devoted to general 
Ukrainian history, which the author 
succeeds in making even more 
complicated than it actually was. 
His frequent listing of prominent 
Ukrainians without any discussion 
of their accomplishments is bound 
to frustrate most readers. Often 
Palij tries to make what he consid- 
ers to be a significant point with a 
startling banality. Thus, he sup- 
ports his contention that Makhno 
was not a “Ukrainian nationalist 
patriot” by telling us that “he knew 
very little about Ukrainian national 
leaders. He referred to Hru- 
shevs’kyi [an eminent historian] as 
an ‘old man’ though he was only 
51” (p. 75). The upshot is that 
Makhno does not emerge from 
these pages as a particularly strik- 
ing presence, and the significance 
of the events in which he partici- 
pated is not made as clear as it 
|| might have been. 


1} THE RUSSIAN revolutionary 
1} movement did not have a monop- 
‘| oly on radical violence and ter- 
| rorism, as Walter Laqueur’s erudite 
and comprehensive study demon- 
‘| strates. Terrorism existed in an- 
| cient Palestine and 13th-century 
|| Persia, in the secret societies of 
| India and the Far East, and it exists 
|| today in many spots on the globe. 
|| However, the author focuses on 
\| systematic terrorism, whose begin- 
| nings he traces to the second half 
}| of the 19th century, when Russian 
‘| revolutionaries assaulted the Tsar- 
ist regime and groups in other 
lands also employed terrorist meth- 
ods in the quest of political goals. 
Laqueur is quite objective in his 
treatment of this subject, one 
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which often evokes strong emo- 
tions. Aware of the difficulty of de- 
fining the term ‘‘terrorism”’ with 
precision, Laqueur nevertheless in- 
sists on the feasibility of studying 
the phenomenon. His working def- 
inition — which seems eminently 
sensible—is that terrorism consti- 
tutes purposeful ‘‘use of covert 
violence by a group for political 
ends” (p. 79). 

Throughout, Laqueur argues that 
to gain a sound understanding of 
terrorism, one must study the phe- 
nomenon historically. There are 
important differences between ter- 
rorists in various eras and coun- 
tries, and very few generalizations 
about them all are satisfactory. UI- 
timately, local conditions determine 
both the course of terrorist ac- 
tivities and the likelihood of their 
success or failure. Utilizing the his- 
torical approach, the author tells us 
a great deal about the aims of nu- 
merous terrorist groups—most of 
them active in recent years—their 
doctrines, the structure of their or- 
ganizations, their intelligence 
sources, the kind of weapons they 
use, and, perhaps most signifi- 
cantly, how they finance their op- 
erations. 

While Laqueur emphasizes the 
complexity of the motives and ac- 
tivities of terrorists, he does extract 
some useful and suggestive con- 
clusions from the vast array of fac- 
tual material he presents. For one 
thing, he dismisses the contention 
that terrorism appears ‘‘wherever 
people have legitimate grievances” 
(p. 220). In actuality, he contends, 
it is much more likely to thrive in 
permissive democratic countries 
than in despotic states. And in to- 
talitarian states such as the Soviet 
Union and China, the govern- 
ment’s control over the population 
is SO pervasive and punishment of 
lawbreakers so swift and harsh that 
rarely does anyone attempt to 
Strike at rulers. However, it is in- 
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conceivable that there do not exist 
in such countries at least a few 
hundred people so disgruntled that 
they would be prepared to take up 
violent means to bring about politi- 
cal change if they dared. 

Laqueur also argues, as does 
Ulam, that it is false to assume that 
all terrorists are idealists and hu- 
manitarians. What is one to make 
of Bernadine Dohrn, a New Leftist, 
who uttered the following words 
when she heard of the brutal mur- 
der of Sharon Tate: ‘‘First they 
killed those pigs, then they ate 
dinner in the same room with 
them, then they even shoved a fork 
into a victim’s stomach! Wild!’’? Or 
of the Arab assassin who declared 
that he longed to drink the blood of 
the prime minister of Jordan after 
he had murdered him (p. 125)? 
Moreover, there are many right- 
wing and fascist groups, none of 
which could be considered hu- 
manitarian, that have been at least 
as adept at terror as the extremists 
on the left. Sadism simply cannot 
be dismissed as one of the motives 
of terrorists of whatever ideological 
persuasion. 

The one conclusion that Laqueur 
draws from his data that may 
arouse controversy is his conten- 
tion that terrorism has not been 
particularly effective. “There is no 
known case in modern history,’”’ he 
writes, “of a small terrorist group 
seizing political power” (p. 221). 
This is true, of course, but as Ulam 
showed in his study, terrorists can 
do much to undermine a political 
system. Laqueur would insist that 
the Russian experience was an ex- 
ception, that if governments act 
firmly without overstepping the 
bounds of legality and decency, 
terrorism can be defeated in coun- 
tries with a reasonably stable social 
order. The great danger is that the 
authorities will—as did the Tsarist 
regime—use excessive and un- 
necessary force and thus martyrize 
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the terrorists, bringing them the | numerous terrorist groups, make | terrorism will read it and the Ulam 

publicity and sympathy they crave. | Laqueur’s book extremely timely | work rather than rely on books that 
These sensible conclusions, | and valuable. It is to be hoped that | encourage them to draw the wrong 

based on perceptive analyses of | statesmen who have to cope with | lessons from history. 
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Uzhek Studies and Uzhekistan 


! 


By James Critchlow 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF 
UZBEKISTAN. Obshchestvennyye 


| nauki v Uzbekistane (Social 


Sciences in Uzbekistan), No. 3, 


) 1980, Tashkent, “Fan” Publishing 
| House. 
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IN CONVERSATIONS with inhabi- 


tants of Uzbekistan and other 
Central Asian republics, Western 
visitors find one predominant 
theme—a curiosity about what the 
West knows of these areas, par- 
ticularly what distinguishes them 
from the rest of the USSR. This 
solipsistic preoccupation recently 
took the form of a special issue of 
the Russian-language journal Ob- 
shchestvennyye nauki v Uzbeki- 
stane (Social Sciences in Uzbeki- 
stan), published in Tashkent by the 


Academy of Sciences of Uzbeki- 
' stan. The issue is devoted almost 


exclusively to reviewing the work of 


| “bourgeois” (mostly US) writers on 


' Soviet Central Asia. 


All but one of the reviewers in 


this special issue are senior offi- 
| cials in the Uzbekistan Academy of 


Sciences. The reviews are not de- 
void of predictable biases and an 
occasional exaggeration, as in the 
claim that American researchers 


| are now making ‘wide use” of ma- 


terials published in Uzbek, al- 


| though only this reviewer is men- 


tioned in that connection (p. 44). 
Yet, collectively, they provide a 
rather comprehensive, if slightly 
dated, catalog of Central Asian 


Studies in the West. 

While much of the information 
might be of interest to rank-and-file 
Uzbeks and other Central Asians, 
the issue is clearly destined for an 
elite readership. For example, the 
print run is small—2,587 copies— 
and the issue is generously foot- 
noted to works published abroad, 
which are available only to the 
privileged. 


TO THE KNOWING Soviet reader of 
Muslim nationality, this issue con- 
tains a wealth of information that is 
closer to home in the context of 
Central Asian politics than in that 
of East-West confrontation. For 
example, the reader will learn 
(p. 31) that Alexandre Bennigsen 
has coined the phrase ‘‘mirasism”’ 
to describe defense of the local 
cultural heritage—or as Bennigsen 
is said to treat it, ‘the struggle of 
the Muslims against Russians and 
Russian stifling of the national cul- 
ture.’’ He will also learn 
(pp. 22-23) that Gregory Massell 
has published a book devoted to 
the thesis that “the emancipated 
Central Asian woman has, with the 
energy awakened in her, been a 
Substitute for the proletariat which 
was lacking in Central Asia.” The 
“not unknown Soviet-baiter”’ Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski is quoted (p. 63) 
as having asserted that in the 
USSR ‘‘nationalism can be the 
force capable of challenging the 
power of the Soviets.” And it is ob- 
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served (p. 50) that according to 
Western writers, the rapid rise in 
birthrate in the Soviet East “will al- 
legedly result in coming decades In 
a numerical advantage for ‘Mus- 
lims’ on an all-Union scale.” The 
full list of authors cited is too long 
for inclusion here, but it contains 
other familiar names such as Geof- 
frey Wheeler, Richard Pipes, Te- 
resa Rakowska-Harmstone, 
Michael Rywkin, Hugh Seton-Wat- 
son, Edward Allworth, Stephen and 
Ethel Dunn, Brian Silver, Elizabeth 
Bacon, David Montgomery, John 
Armstrong, and Timur Kocaoglu. 
Western academic centers (mostly 
in America) that conduct Central 
Asia-related programs are also 
noted, as are specialized publica- 
tions. 

At times, Western scholarship is 
enlisted (in barely disguised form) 
on behalf of one side of contempo- 
rary internal debates. Thus, when 
Bennigsen is criticized for quoting 
the assimilationist views of “‘nihi- 
list’ Soviet authors of the years 
1951-53 (p. 21), this serves to 
brand those in the USSR still har- 
boring similar views in 1980. Also 
pregnant with Soviet domestic 
political overtones is a passage 
(pp. 41-42) on Sovietologists who 
castigate Moscow’s introduction of 
the Cyrillic alphabet as an instance 
of ‘‘Russification.”” Various writers 
are quoted to the effect that for the 
peoples of Central Asia this ‘“un- 
dermines the true basis of their 
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culture,” “isolates them from the 
peoples of other Eastern coun- 
tries,” and ‘“‘sets them apart from 
the classical heritage written in 
Arabic.”’ In ostensible—though 
weak—rebuttal, the journal cites a 
1921 speech on orthography by 
the controversial Uzbek intellectual 
Abdurauf Fitrat, in which he 
pleaded neither for the Latin nor 
the present Cyrillic alphabet which 
replaced it, but for a simplified ver- 
sion of Arabic script. 

Since language is for Uzbeks a 
prime ethnic symbol (witness Erkin 
Vahidov’s recent poem of defiance 
“My Mother Tongue Is Undying’), 
it is hardly surprising that they are 
Curious about foreign familiarity 
with their tongue. Uzbek readers 
should then be fascinated to learn 
from this publication that language 
textbooks used in the US include 
Alo Raun’s Basic Course in Uzbek, 
Andrée F. Sjoberg’s Uzbek Struc- 
tural Grammar, and Nicholas 
Poppe, Jr.’s Uzbek Newspaper 
Reader,? and that study of Uzbek 
in the United States is funded by 
the National Defense Education 
Act. 

Another subject of Uzbek curios- 
ity is expressed in frequent ques- 
tions to visitors about the life of 
fellow Uzbeks, apparently believed 
to live in large numbers in the US. 
The editors of Obshchestvennyye 
nauki v Uzbekistane cannot have 
been unaware of this in printing an 
article containing the disclosure 
that the Voice of America’s Uzbek 
Service “gives a detailed account 
of how Uzbeks and other repre- 


‘Published in Sharg yulduzi (Tashkent), 
No. 7, 1978, p. 34. 

?These three volumes were published in 
1969, 1963, and 1962, respectively, in the 
Uralic and Altaic Series of Indiana University 
Press, Bloomington, IN. 


sentatives of Central Asian 
nationalities, who have for one rea- 
son or another found themselves in 
the USA, observe the old customs 
and religious rituals ....’’° 


THE IMPACT of the special issue is 
doubtless tempered by criticisms 
of ‘‘bourgeois falsification.” For 
example, the present writer is 
chided for referring to the intellec- 
tual heritage of the Central Asian 
peoples as more ‘‘Muslim” than 
Russian. He is reminded by an 
Uzbek historian (who is, inter alia, 
head of the Department of Kolkhoz 
Peasantry of her institute) that 
medieval figures like Avicenna and 
Ulugh Bek ‘were distinguished by 
freethinking,’’ and were often in 
opposition to Islamic dogmas.* In- 
digenous readers may also be star- 
tled by the claim (p. 61) that West- 
ern Sovietologists dealing with 
Soviet Central Asia are preparing 
“practical” economic and political 
alternatives for the area. 

At the same time, it is plain that 
the aggregate effect of publishing 
these reviews is to enrich knowl- 
edge of forbidden subjects on the 
part of Uzbek readers, the more 
sophisticated of whom will know 
how to discount transparent ideo- 
logical labels. That almost any 
topic, no matter how politically ex- 
plosive, can be dealt with in this 
way is demonstrated by the fact 
that the ‘traitor’ Baymirza Hayit’s 


3M.M. Khayrullayev, ‘Study of Cultural 
Heritage in the USSR and Criticism of 
Bourgeois Falsifiers,'’ Obshchestvennyye 
nauki v Uzbekistane, No. 3, 1980, pp. 30-31. 

4R.Kh. Aminova, “Criticism of Bourgeois 
Conceptions of the Solution of the Nationality 
Problem in the USSR,” ibid., p. 50. 

5 Both Khayrullayev and Aminova discuss 
Hayit, as does M. Nurmuhamedov in “Against 
Bourgeois Sovietologists’ Falsification of Our 
Culture,” ibid., pp. 18-19, 21, 29-30, and 47. 


views on ‘united Turkestan’ are 
expounded at some length.°® 

If in these articles by Uzbek re-_ 
viewers there is an implicit plea— 
and not only from an ideological 
viewpoint—for better understand- 
ing of their region and culture by 
the West, there is also recognition 
that this must cut both ways. In an 
essay on how “bourgeois Sovietol- 
ogy’’ treats Central Asia (sub- 
sequently reprinted in an Uzbek- 
language journal with a 200,000- 
plus circulation®), Academician 
Marat K. Nurmuhamedov con- 
cludes with an appeal for better 
mastery by his own colleagues not 
only of foreign languages but also 
of foreign professional literature in 
their fields. 

It seems obvious that appear- 
ance of this special issue of Ob- 
shchestvennyye nauki v Uzbeki-— 
stane at the present time is in part 
a response to the current emphasis 
in the West, especially in the 
United States, on development of 
Central Asian studies. Perhaps 
more fundamental, it evidences the 
growth and strengthening in the 
Central Asian republics of modern — 
national intelligentsias clustered 
around distinct cultural institutions, 
and able—within the limits of over- 
all conformity to the prevailing 
ideology—to articulate their own 
interests. Implicit in the reviewed 
issue is a drive by one such intel- 
ligentsia to establish a critical — 
dialogue with Western scholars, in — 
which Moscow’s role may be in- | 
creasingly that of a bystander. | 


SIbid. The essay, republished in Sharq 
yulduzi, No. 7, 1980, takes to task a brother 
Soviet scholar for overlooking works of British 
writer Ann Sheehy and Turkish writer A. Inan 
in a book on the anti-Russian Ferghana 
uprisings of the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. 
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Marxism and Culture in Italy 


By Clara M. Lovett 


GIUSEPPE MAMMARELLA. L’/talia 
dalla caduta de! fascismo ad oggi 
(Italy from the Fall of Fascism to 
Today). Rev. ed. Bologna, 

I! Mulino, 1978. 


NELLO AJELLO, /ntel/lettuali e PCI, 
1944-1958 (Intellectuals and the 
PCI, 1944-1958). Bari, Laterza, 
1979. 


GIUSEPPE VACCA. Quale 
democrazia? Problemi della 
democrazia di transizione (What 
Kind of Democracy? Problems of 
Transitional Democracy). Bari, De 
Donato, 1977. 


RICCARDO GUASTINI. / due 
poteri. Stato borghese e stato 
operaio nell’analisi marxista (The 
Two Powers. The Bourgeois State 
and the Workers’ State According 
to Marxist Analysis). Bologna, 

Il Mulino, 1978. 


ALESSANDRO SILJ. Never Again 
Without a Rifle: The Origins of 
Italian Terrorism. New York, NY, 
Karz Publishers, 1979. 


GIUSEPPE RUGGIERI and 
RICCARDO ALBANI. Cattolici 
comunisti? (Communist 
Catholics?). Brescia, Queriniana, 
1977. 


ITALY-WATCHERS have paid close 
attention to the fortunes of the 
Marxist Left—especially the Italian 
Communist Party (PCl)—in Italy’s 
political life. It is well known, for 


example, that in national elections 
about one third of the Italian elec- 
torate votes for the parties of the 
Marxist Left. The figure is higher at 
the local and regional levels, par- 
ticularly in Tuscany and Emilia- 
Romagna, but more recently even 
in such traditional rightist strong- 
holds as the city of Naples. It is 
also well known that the PCI, 
excluded from the Italian govern- 
ment since 1947, has long been 
the second largest party in parlia- 
ment, second only to the ruling 
Christian Democrats (DC). More- 
over, the PCI, under the leadership 
of Secretary-General Enrico Berlin- 
guer, has since 1973 publicly 
committed itself to a “historic 
compromise” involving participa- 
tion in a coalition government with 
the Christian Democrats and other 
parties of what it calls the “con- 
Stitutionalist spectrum.” 

Recently, with the Christian 
Democrats having to weather yet 
another governmental crisis, scho- 
lars and pundits have again in- 
dulged in much speculation about 
the PCI and Italy’s future. Will the 
newly formed coalition of Christian 
Democrats, Socialists (PSI), and 
two minor parties prove workable in 
the long run, without PCI coopera- 
tion? Will the PCI push for a new 
government, in which it would act 
as a Coalition partner with either 
the Christian Democrats or the 
socialist parties in an updated ver- 
sion of Popular Front government? 
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Or will the PCI, goaded by bitter 
criticism by former and potential 
supporters on its left, take advan- 
tage of the widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with the status quo and at- 
tempt a coup d’état? 

In focusing on elections, political 
parties, and the succession of gov- 
ernments, however, Italy-watchers 
have by and large overlooked 
another dimension of Italian life, 
one that is not strictly political but 
that certainly has a profound im- 
pact on Italian society and may be 
decisive in shaping its future. This 
other dimension is—to use the ex- 
pression of Antonio Gramsci, one 
of the PCl’s founders—the ‘‘or- 
ganization of culture” that is occur- 
ring under the leadership of Marx- 
ist parties and intellectuals. 

Giorgio Galli, a distinguished and 
acute observer of Italian political 
behavior, pointed out nearly a dec- 
ade ago that if some 30 percent of 
adult Italians voted for Marxist par- 
ties, an even larger number of Ital- 
ians (40-45 percent) were as- 
sociated with one or more Marxist 
cultural or social organizations. ' 
The latter percentage has not 
changed; indeed, it may be higher 
now among women and the young. 
Whether or not they vote for parties 
of the Marxist Left, many Italians 
take part in cultural and social ac- 


1 Giorgio Galli and Alfonso Prandi, Patterns 
of Political Participation in Italy, New Haven, 
CT, Yale University Press, 1970. 
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tivities sponsored by those parties. 
They read and subscribe to such 
periodicals as Rinascita, Quaderni 
rossi, Mondoperaio, Studi storici, 
and // movimento di liberazione in 
italia. They attend book fairs, song 
festivals, and dances sponsored by 
the Italian Communist Youth Fed- 
eration (FGClI). They attend con- 
Sclousness-raising workshops, 
child-care seminars, and even 
homemaking classes sponsored by 
the Union of Italian Women (UDI). 
In such Marxist-led organizations, 
they find resources that are often 
lacking in Italian life, especially 
among the lower classes: social 
services not hamstrung by bureau- 
cratic red tape and arrogance, 
outlets for grass-roots democratic 
participation and leadership, and, 
last but not least, inexpensive en- 
tertainment and education. 

The extensive network of Marxist 
cultural and social organizations 
and their success in attracting 
members and sympathizers are a 
highly significant phenomenon in a 
country not otherwise known for 
the coherent organization of its 
civic culture, especially at the na- 
tional level, or for the legitimation 
of mass participation in public life. 
Yet, with the notable exception of 
some anthropological studies, this 
phenomenon has received little at- 
tention from scholars. Hence, there 
is a clear need for a preliminary in- 
vestigation to review the literature 
on the “organization of culture’ in 
Italy from Gramsci to the present 
time, to isolate the most salient and 
recurring aspects of the phenome- 
non, and to develop an appropriate 
methodology for the study of spe- 
cific components. 


THE BOOKS under review provide 
an excellent starting point for this 
much-needed critical effort. The 
issues they discuss include the 
PCl’s applications of the Gram- 
scian concept of hegemony in a va- 


riety of cultural and institutional 
settings (Nello Ajello and Riccardo 
Guastini), the theoretical dimen- 
Sions of the transition from bour- 
geois democracy to socialism 
(Guastini and Giuseppe Vacca), 
terrorism (Alessandro Silj), and the 
ongoing Catholic-Marxist dialogue 
(Giuseppe Ruggieri and Riccardo 
Albani). Taken together, the books 
provide a thought-provoking intro- 
duction to the present state of Ital- 
ian society and culture. 

The most general work, historian 
Giuseppe Mammarella’s L’/talia 
dalla caduta del fascismo ad oggi, 
is a revised edition of the author’s 
earlier survey of postwar Italian de- 
velopments, updated to include a 
discussion of the 1973-76 eco- 
nomic crisis and the 1976 par- 
liamentary election. Balanced in 
both content and interpretation, it 
provides a useful factual introduc- 
tion to the other works, which re- 
quire a substantial background in 
Italian political history or at least a 
familiarity with the literature on 
European Marxism. 

In his /ntellettuali e PCI, Nello 
Ajello, the Socialist writer and sena- 
tor, cites the recollections of histo- 
rian Giorgio Candeloro, formerly a 
PCI organizer in the Roman 
neighborhood of Parioli: 


! came in touch with people out- 
side my usual circle of acquaint- 
ances; | found myself before 
staunch grass-roots supporters 
luna base convinta], people who 
created far fewer problems than 
those [/ had met] in the Partito 
d’Azione .... How many people 
have been formed by the PCI! 
(p3i153)3 


Candeloro’s statement is not only 
the personal testimony of a promi- 


2The Partito d’'Azione was a non-Marxist, 
leftist party of the immediate post-World War 
Il period; it was noted for its intellectually 
distinguished anti-Fascist leadership. 
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nent scholar and lifelong PCI ac- 
tivist. It also captures the essence 
of the story told by Ajello and il- 
luminates issues raised by Vacca 
and Guastini. 

Ajello’s goal ostensibly was a 
modest one: to reconstruct the 
troubled if fruitful relationship be- 
tween the PCI and Italian intellec- 
tuals from 1944 to the crucial 
turning point of 1956-58. But even 
this modest goal required him to 
examine scores of periodicals and 


official documents, to interview the 


leading figures of postwar Italian 
culture, and to analyze a welter of 
philosophical, literary, and artistic 
controversies. Obviously at home 
with such diverse and complex ma- 
terial, Ajello has given us an in- 
terpretation of a major aspect of 
Italy’s recent past that political sci- 
entists and historians have largely 


ignored. This aspect is the PCl’s at- 


tempt, contested yet crowned by 
considerable success, to build a 
cultural hegemony in Italy. This 
goal, seen in a Gramscian context 
as essential to the more distant 
achievement of political hegemony, 


has been pursued along two lines. — 


On the one hand, the PCI has 


pressured the dominant Christian — 
Democrats and their allies to de- 
mocratize existing ‘‘bourgeois” 
institutions—e.g., to carry out uni- — 


versity reform, accede to the subsi- 


dized pricing of daily newspapers, - 


and grant broader access to radio 


and television channels. On the | 
other, it has built a network of new 
cultural institutions designed to — 


provide an alternative to those tra- 


ditionally dominated by the middle — 


and upper classes. 
Ajello’s reconstruction of how the 


PCl’s cultural strategy developed 


and of the major internal and ex- 
ternal obstacles it encountered 


stops at 1958. One hopes for a 


second volume that will tell the 


equally rich story of the past 20 


years. 


GIUSEPPE VACCA devotes some 
attention to this same aspect of Ital- 
ian life from the perspective of 
what he calls the “transitional de- 
mocracy” of the 1970’s. A political 
theorist and former member of the 
PC! Central Committee, Vacca is 
much more interested in the trans- 
formation of economic and political 
structures than in intellectuals and 
culture per se. Yet he, too, agrees 
with Candeloro and many other 
militants that transformations at the 
level of consciousness, through 
cultural channels, must occur be- 
fore any others can be attempted. 
Hence his interest in the PCl’s im- 
pact on “bourgeois” culture, in its 
efforts to raise and broaden the 
cultural level of the Italian masses, 
and above all in its redefinition of 
the intellectual’s proper role in 
society. 

In quite different ways, both 
Ajello and Vacca elicit two compel- 
ling questions which vote-counters, 
historians of political movements, 
and even the devotees of partici- 
pant observation have failed thus 
far to ask themselves. Could it be 
that the revolution in conscious- 
ness advocated by Communist in- 
tellectuals ever since Gramsci is 
indeed well under way in Italy? And 
could it also be that the democratic 
}centrism led by the Christian Dem- 
ocrats for the past 30 years has 
created nearly ideal conditions for 
that revolution? 

The decline of the liberal intel- 
lectual tradition, already evident in 
Italy before the advent of Fascism 
in 1922, is one factor that has fa- 
vored Marxist claims to cultural 
hegemony. In the decades im- 
mediately after World War Il, Ital- 
ians of all social classes who 
wanted secular educational and 
cultural institutions found that sev- 
eral political parties were theoreti- 
cally committed to such institu- 
tions. But in practice only the PCI 
was able to establish something 
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akin to a secular counterculture in 
opposition to a semiofficial culture 
committed, at least in a broad 
sense, to Catholic values. Thus, the 
PCI gained support even among 
people who rejected its long-range 
claims to political hegemony and 
its fundamental critique of capi- 
talism. Indeed, one of the apparent 
paradoxes of postwar Italy is that 
many middle-class Italians found 
themselves supporting anti- 
bourgeois movements faute de 
mieux. The atmosphere of the cold 
war obviously limited the appeal of 
Marxist-oriented periodicals and 
cultural organizations. Neverthe- 
less, even at the height of the cold 
war, support for these was certainly 
greater than it was for the political 
programs of the PCI and PSI. 

In the late 1960’s and on into the 
1970's, changed international 
conditions as well as the PCI’s ever 
more obvious independence of 
Moscow made it easier still for Ital- 
ians who voted for the secular 
members of the centrist coalition to 
take part in Communist-sponsored 
cultural initiatives and even to join 
formal organizations. Clearly, the 
phenomenon is intriguing and sig- 
nificant, even if one can only guess 
its dimensions and ultimate out- 
come. 

The confessional character of 
the dominant centrist party favored 
the PCl’s attempts to become the 
focal point of an alternative secular 
culture. DC organizational structure 
and governing practices indirectly 
and unintentionally favored Com- 
munist penetration and in some 
cases transformation of existing 
“bourgeois” institutions. For, within 
a democratic context, a party that 
had close links with the Catholic 
hierarchy and governed through an 
elaborate network of such 
parapolitical organizations as the 
Christian Association of Italian 
Workers (ACLI) could not easily 
prevent its opponents from pursu- 
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ing a similar strategy. 

The extent to which the PCl’s 
Strategy of cultural penetration and 
transformation has been success- 
ful is certainly a matter for debate. 
Both Vacca and Guastini, however, 
assume that it has already signifi- 
cantly eroded the two main pillars 
of “bourgeois” culture — individu- 
alism and privatization—and laid 
the foundations for a new culture 
based on communal and collective 
values. 

Vacca proceeds from this as- 
Sumption to explore Italy’s “transi- 
tional democracy,” that is, a politi- 
cal and economic system no longer 
firmly anchored to bourgeois val- 
ues but not yet fully committed to 
socialist ones. At the core of Italy’s 
transition he sees a widespread 
rejection of the indirect system of 
popular representation typical of all 
Western states established in the 
19th century. Other countries have 
dealt with that same problem by 
shifting some of the functions of 
representative assemblies either to 
a strong, independently elected 
executive or to oligarchies of 
technocrats. But these, Vacca ar- 
gues, are inherently undemocratic 
solutions; hence the quest in Italy 
for new forms of direct representa- 
tion and participation by a highly 
politicized citizenry. 

Guastini, a sociologist and labor 
activist, addresses himself to the 
Same issues but from a more theo- 
retical perspective. His intent is to 
refute those fellow Marxists who 
advocate the violent death of the 
bourgeois order at the hands of 
militant armed minorities and also 
those neorevisionists who believe 
in the inevitable self-destruction of 
the bourgeois order as a result of 
electoral and industrial democracy. 
To accomplish his task, Guastini 
examines and reinterprets, in the 
light of Italian conditions, the 
Leninist theory of the “two pow- 
ers.’’ In the transition from a 
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capitalist to a socialist society, he 
contends, bourgeois representative 
institutions and an emerging “pro- 
letarian state” based on some form 
of participatory democracy exist 
side by side for a relatively long 
period of time. During this period, 
it becomes the responsibility of 
revolutionary leaders to attract 
large segments of the middle class 
to their cause, thereby isolating the 
capitalist class proper. They must 
do so in the economic sphere by 
exposing the relations of produc- 
tion that alienate even the best- 
paid and most-skilled worker from 
his work and by opposing a rigid 
and class-bound division of labor. 
But they must also do so at the 
level of consciousness by demon- 
Strating, for instance, the use of 
mass education and science in the 
service of a capitalist mode of pro- 
duction. In contrast to some of his 
younger colleagues and students, 
Guastini sees no revolution around 
the corner; rather, he argues that 
the outlines of the ‘second power”’ 
are just barely becoming discerni- 
ble in Italy today. 


ALESSANDRO SILJ’s book on the 
left-wing terrorist groups Red 
Brigades (BR) and Armed Proleta- 
rian Nuclei (NAP) stands in sharp 
contrast to the sophisticated theo- 
retical analysis of Vacca and Guas- 
tini. Silj, a journalist of Marxist 
background but now critical of the 
PCI, never quite brings off his at- 
tempt to make a convincing case 
for armed struggle, especially 
urban guerrilla warfare, in the 
service of a Marxist revolution. In- 
deed, at times he seems so taken 
with the revolutionaries whose pro- 
files he has reconstructed that he 
forsakes analysis for something 
akin to hagiography. Yet his book 
(at least for those lucky enough to 
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avoid the atrocious English transla- 
tion) makes fascinating reading. 
For Silj’s profiles, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, provide concrete 
documentation of the transforma- 
tion of consciousness, of the ‘“‘tran- 
sition” from one set of values to 
another, that all the other authors 
under discussion regard as a key 
element of contemporary Italian 
society. 

The transition can be slow and 
partial, as seems to have been the 
case for the young voters studied 
by Giacomo Sani.° Or it can be rel- 
atively rapid and total, as has been 
the case for Silj’s subjects. But the 
process is the same. Whether it 
leads to systematic theorizing 
about revolution or to violence, it 
leads in every case to a rejection of 
bourgeois democracy. What ac- 
counts for this process? Biased and 
sloppy as they are, Silj’s profiles of 
young men and women from very 
diverse backgrounds show the in- 
adequacy of currently fashionable 
psychological or sociological expla- 
nations based on theories of mar- 
ginality, deprivation, unresolved 
oedipal conflicts, and the like. 

Guido Ruggieri and Riccardo Al- 
bani, both well-known journalists, 
have no answers for this transfor- 
mation of consciousness, a phe- 
nomenon not exclusively Italian yet 
seemingly more advanced in Italy 
than in other Western industrial 
democracies. In their exploration of 
the dialectic relationship between 
Catholicism and Marxism, however, 
they open up a possible avenue for 
understanding. Italy, they point 
out, is the most important country 
in Western Europe in which the 
liberal/democratic political tradition 


3 Giacomo Sani, ‘‘Generations of Politics in 
Italy,’’ a paper presented at the Fondazione 
Luigi Einaudi, Turin, 1977. 
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has never found a viable degree of 
legitimacy among the masses. The 
two traditions that have found such 
legitimacy are the Catholic and the 
Marxist. Both have operated within 


the framework of a capitalist repre- 


sentative democracy for the past 
30 years. Yet both are committed 
to the preservation of that frame- 
work only insofar as it keeps op- 
posing traditions in check and only 
insofar as it allows them to develop 
freely and to attract supporters. For 
example, in the resistance to Fas- 
cism and Nazism, and then again 
during Italy’s postwar reconstruc- 


tion, the spokesmen for these two | 
political traditions, while remaining | 
at odds ideologically, worked to- | 
ward common goals of overriding | 


importance. 


In the 1980’s, this sort of situation | 
may arise again as Italy faces an | 
unstable international order, the | 


energy shortage, and other major 


problems. Should the PCI and the | 


DC coalesce around the formula 


proposed by Berlinguer in 1976 or'| 
around any other, the outcome is. | 


not likely to be the sudden, violent 


overthrow of the existing political | 
and economic institutions but their | 


transformation through a time- 


honored Italian process that | 
Giuseppe Di Palma has rightly }| 


compared to ‘‘geological layer- 


ing.”"* Who will ultimately occupy | 


the core of a new “geological for- 
mation” remains to be seen. It 


would be difficult not to agree with | 


Candeloro that the PCI has indeed 
“formed” many people for this his- 
toric task. But then again, in its 


own way, so has the Christian 


Democratic party. 


i 


4Giuseppe Di Palma, “‘Italy: Transitions,” a 
paper delivered at the American Political 
Science Association Annual Meeting, 
Washington, DC, 1977. 
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state known for its devotion to the 
Soviet model in domestic develop- 
ment strategy and for its deviation 
from Communist bloc norms in 
foreign policy, seldom dispute the 
mutual influence of domestic and 
foreign politics. The authors of the 
volumes under consideration here 
are no exceptions. Ronald Linden 
finds the “‘impetus’”’ for foreign 


SCHOLARS who study Romania, a 


policy deviance in Eastern Europe 
in the domestic goals of economic 
development and regime stability. 
Silviu Brucan stresses the ‘‘na- 
tional” content of ideologies and 
actions in foreign policy and de- 
fines the clash between interna- 
tional class interests and national 
motivations as a fundamental fac- 
tor in the contemporary world. 
Aurel Braun searches both inside 
and outside Romania for factors 
determining the “political and mili- 
tary limits of autonomy,” while the 
goal of the World Bank study is to 
determine the ‘‘creditworthiness”’ 
of Romania for foreign investment 
in the domestic economy. Finally, 
the contributors to the volume 
edited by Kenneth Jowitt focus on 
the “dependency” debate—the in- 
teraction of external and internal 
economic (and cultural) resources 
in a “peripheral” country and the 
effect of that interaction on eco- 
nomic (and cultural) growth. 

Yet even if one acknowledges the 
reciprocal influence of foreign and 
domestic politics, the exact nature 
of that interaction is exceedingly 
complex and at times a matter of 
intense debate. Political leaders, to 
be sure, choose external and inter- 
nal policies that reinforce each 
other whenever possible. But for 
outsiders, which policy is the inde- 
pendent and which the dependent 
variable often remains unclear. 
This is particularly true in socialist 
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States like Romania, where inter- 
views and pronouncements by pol- 
icymakers are not merely obfusca- 
tory but frequently nonexistent or, 
at best, formal repetitions of 
ideological priorities. Moreover, the 
relationship between foreign and 
domestic policies is not static, and 
both priorities and causality may 
vary from time to time, case to 
case, and location to location. 
Foreign policy may be the inde- 
pendent variable, as it is when the 
existence of a foreign enemy bol- 
sters domestic support for an 
existing government, or, conversely, 
when support of an existing regime 
by an unpopular foreign power 
saps a government’s legitimacy at 
home. But it may also be the de- 
pendent variable, as it is when a 
weak regime conjures up—perhaps 
unconsciously at first—an external 
threat for the purpose of strength- 
ening its internal position. Fidel 
Castro did this shortly after taking 
power in Cuba, though the percep- 
tion he fostered of the United 
States as an enemy soon assumed 
the role of an independent variable 
and for a time became the 
touchstone of Cuban foreign policy 
and domestic development strategy 
as well. 

The interaction of internal and 
external forces, then, is not only 
obscure but also constantly 
changing. As a result, it may not be 
important today to ascertain 
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whether the domestic development 
needs of the Romanian regime in 
the 1950’s provided the impetus 
for the state’s deviant foreign policy 
or whether, on the contrary, the 
desire for increased independence 
in foreign policy produced a do- 
mestic policy aimed at rapid indus- 
trialization. In the unique circum- 
stances of the 1960's and early 
1970’s the two policies reinforced 
each other. Romanian leaders 
never really had to choose between 
foreign and domestic goals—and 
so clarify their priorities to observ- 
ers or even to themselves. The 
1980's, however, may prove quite 
different. The worldwide rise in pe- 
troleum prices and, more recently, 
the revolution in Iran have created 
a new problem of dependency for 
planners in Bucharest. By the late 
1970's, it was already becoming 
more difficult for the Romanians to 
combine a strategy of rapid de- 
velopment with deviance in foreign 
policy. If they must now import 
higher-cost oil from the USSR, the 
time may not be distant when they 
will have to choose between au- 
tonomy and continued economic 
growth. Only then will their 
priorities for the 1980's be clear. 


THE CORNERSTONE of Romanian 
foreign policy since World War II, of 
course, has been the country’s re- 
lationship with the Soviet Union. 
Verbal interaction between the two 
states has constantly reaffirmed 
the commitment of both parties to 
their alliance. But almost from the 
outset there have also been indi- 
rect accusations of interference 
(from the Romanians) and of dis- 
loyalty (from the Soviets). If Ro- 
mania appeared to be a model ally 
in the Stalin era, by the 1960’s 
signs of Soviet-Romanian dis- 
agreement and mistrust were ap- 
parent to all. In Bear and Foxes, 
Ronald Linden uses quantitative 
techniques to show the extent of 


Romanian deviance from Warsaw 
Pact norms in the 1965-69 period. 
He studies the international in- 
teractions of the individual states of 
Eastern Europe — including Ro- 
mania — with a variety of Com- 
munist, Western, and nonaligned 
partners by coding such events as 
visits, treaties, and other agree- 
ments. He also uses content analy- 
Sis to examine the attitudes of the 
East European states on certain 
key issues in the late 1960’s, such 
as the Arab-Israeli conflict, the 
1968 Warsaw Pact intervention in 
Czechoslovakia, and US actions in 
Vietnam. He finds that interac- 
tional deviance and attitudinal de- 
viance do not always coincide. For 
example, interactional but not at- 
titudinal deviance correlates with 
low levels of economic develop- 
ment. This would suggest that in- 
teractional deviance may result 
from ‘‘the desire of the less de- 
veloped states to develop broadly 
and rapidly” and the lesser vul- 
nerability of those states ‘‘to possi- 
ble Soviet economic countermeas- 
ures” (pp. 164-65). When he looks 
at the question of energy depend- 
ence, Linden finds that states are 
deviant in interactions or attitudes 
only if they are energy sufficient, 
and after a detailed investigation of 
the data, he concludes that 
“energy sufficiency is apparently a 
necessary factor for negative de- 
viance, though not a sufficient 
one” (p. 165). This conclusion 
does not bode well for Romanian 
foreign policy deviance in the 
1980's, as we will see later. 
Linden’s study is especially im- 
pressive as an attempt to extend 
the analytical techniques of com- 
parative foreign policy to the study 
of Communist foreign policies. In 
analyzing the integration of the 
East European region and then 
focusing on “the anomalous for- 
eign policy” of Romania (p. v), he 
applies quantitative techniques 
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that are painstakingly thought out | 
and explains his propositions and 
results more subtly and knowl- 
edgeably than is frequently the 
case with such attempts. While || 
Linden’s findings more often than 
not support conventional precon- 
ceptions, there do emerge some 
correlations which, though explain- 
able, are surprising. For example, 
the discovery that both interac- 
tional and attitudinal deviance are |. 
associated with states that are “in- | 
ternally vulnerable” (defined for | 
Linden’s purposes as ‘‘multieth- 
nic’) is not intuitively obvious but 


is plausibly explained by Linden as |. 


the result of the regime’s “pursuit |) 
[of legitimacy] using a ‘nation- | 
alized’ foreign policy vis-a-vis the 
dominating external power’’ 
(p. 164). 

Certainly, the Romanian lead- 
ership made use of foreign policy 
deviance to strengthen—perhaps 
even to create—its popular sup- 
port. Linden sees this goal and the 
desire for economic development 
as the two main factors behind 
Romanian self-assertion in interna- 
tional politics. In his chapter on the 
Romanian case, he describes in 
detail the evolution of the Roma- 
nian position from ‘concern with 
economic sovereignty” to the ‘‘as- 
sertion of national sovereignty”’ 
(p. 193). The relationship between 
internal and external politics is, in 
Linden’s view, very close. In his ta- 
bles, after all, Romania ranks 
number one, above even Yugo- 
Slavia, for both interactional and 
attitudinal deviance. 


A SOPHISTICATED expression of 
the “deviant” but official Romanian | 
viewpoint on international politics | 
can be found in Silviu Brucan’s | 
The Dialectic of World Politics. 
Brucan is a former Romanian am- 
bassador to the United States and | 
later to the United Nations, and is | | 
currently a professor of interna- | 


tional relations in Bucharest. He 
jhas produced a general interpreta- 
ition of world politics that is both ‘‘a 
oduct of the intellectual climate 
of Romania and of the growing 
| struggle against dogmatic thinking” 
\(p. xii). He displays in a tour de 
|force as unique as Linden’s an ex- 
jcellent prose style, deep acquaint- 
jance with the Western literature on 
jinternational politics, and a mar- 
jvelously subtle sense of humor. In 
contrast to many Marxists, Brucan 
jneither denigrates nor ignores the 
importance of the nation. Instead, 
he postulates the ‘‘two essential 
jforms of human aggregation” to be 
classes and ethnic communities 
(i.e., nations), and asserts that 
jmodern history has been distin- 


|guished by a dialectic higher than 


ithe class struggle, namely, “the 
seesaw of class and national mo- 
tive forces in international politics” 


\(pp. ix, 21-22). Nations, according 


to Brucan’s schema, experience al- 
ternate periods of societal and 
class conflict and periods of na- 
tional integration in the face of ex- 
ternal threat. All of this fits well 
with Romanian Communist Party 


|chief Nicolae Ceausescu’s em- 
| phasis on the importance of the na- 
| tion in the contemporary world. 


Brucan admits that classes, na- 
|tions, and states will “eventually 


disappear,’’ but he pushes any 


} global integration off to ‘‘a very dis- 


| tant future (perhaps the late twen- 


| ty-first century)” (p. x). Classes 


| and nations ‘display unusual vigor 
lin contemporary societies,’’ he 


} notes, but he attributes this to “the 
i dialectical phenomenon that 
| makes social categories perish as a 
} result of their own development’’ 


| (p. x). 

In the process of stressing the 
national as well as the class con- 
tent of any policy, Brucan justifies 
diversity in the socialist bloc. If the 


| ideology of American overseas ex- 


pansion was different from that of 
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the British or French, he argues, 
“similarly, Soviet socialist ideology 
differs from the Chinese, or, for 
that matter, from the Cuban or 
Romanian” (p. 26). He also sup- 
ports Ceausescu’s call for the dis- 
solution of military blocs by point- 
ing out that any ideological military 
pact has two functions—protection 
of members against an external 
hostile alliance, and preservation of 
a system of relations inside the 
pact. Citing former US Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger’s warnings to 
NATO about Eurocommunism and 
the Soviet reaction to the Dubcek 
experiment in Czechoslovakia as 
evidence, he concludes that “when 
the external threat diminishes ... 
the military pact is used to restore 
order inside” (p. 62). Coercion for 
this purpose, Brucan implies, is 
unjustifiable. 

Brucan returns to the subject of 
coercion when he discusses the 
preferred nature of the future world 
integrative process. Explicitly dis- 
agreeing with Amitai Etzioni’s pre- 
diction that a ‘“‘monoelite’’ union 
will be more successful than a 
‘“multielite’ system,’ he charges 
that the former would have to be 
imposed by coercion and that “the 
use of force in integration gener- 
ates such intense anger and aliena- 
tion that unification is inevitably 
delayed” (p. 97). Here is Brucan’s 
theoretical defense of Romania’s 
refusal to cooperate more closely in 
the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CMEA). 

Turning explicitly to a discussion 
of CMEA, Brucan argues that fur- 
ther regional integration is not pos- 
sible at the present time because 
of the asymmetry of power and un- 
even levels of economic develop- 
ment in Eastern Europe. It will be- 


a 


1 Amitai Etzioni, Political Unification: A 
Comparative Analysis of Leaders and Forces, 
New York, NY, Holt, 1965, p. 17, as cited in 
Brucan, p. 95. 
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come so only when both class and 
national inequalities are elimi- 
nated. In other words, when the 
Romanian economy catches up 
with the rest of Eastern Europe, 
and when Soviet power is either 
greatly reduced in relative terms or 
is at least tempered by a more 
equitable distribution of influence 
within the organization, then and 
only then will further CMEA integra- 
tion be acceptable. 

Romanian diplomats in the 20th 
century have been well known for 
their intellectual ability and their 
skills of persuasion. They modestly 
incorporate the beliefs and as- 
sumptions of their listeners or 
readers into their own arguments 
and thereby induce acceptance of 
their own priorities. In The Dialec- 
tic of World Politics, Brucan shows 
himself a worthy exponent of this 
tradition. 


WHERE BRUCAN concentrates on 
theoretical underpinnings, Aurel 
Braun focuses much more explic- 
itly on the content of Romanian 
policy, especially toward the Soviet 
Union. In Romanian Foreign Policy 
Since 1965, he asks why Soviet 
leaders have not chosen to invade 
Romania, or, rather, how the 
Romanians have managed to dis- 
courage or preempt the necessity 
for a military intervention on the 
part of their superpower ally. What 
he discovers is a ‘‘network’’ of 
political and military defenses 
which has kept the Soviets from 
ever taking that final, violent step. 
The network has included barriers 
built by the Romanians through 
their own statements and actions, 
and also obstacles which the 
Soviets have created for them- 
selves. Stated Soviet assumptions 
about relations among Communist 
states and Soviet priorities in bloc 
organization, for example, provide 
grist for the Romanian mill. As in 
the past, Bucharest’s diplomats 
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today are able to speak persua- 
sively to the beliefs and assump- 
tions of their partners. 

While nothing startlingly unex- 
pected emerges from the author’s 
research, Braun does present an 
overview of Romanian-Soviet rela- 
tions in the post-1965 period which 
Pays particular attention to military 
factors such as Soviet and Roma- 
nian doctrine and strategy and 
Romanian defense capabilities. 
Braun assumes that the origins of 
Romanian-Soviet friction lay in 
economic causes, but he focuses 
his discussion on what Linden 
would term ‘“‘enabling’’—as op- 
posed to ‘‘stimulating’’—factors: 
ideological conformity, party unity 
around Ceausescu, economic and 
political contacts outside the 
Communist bloc, Soviet and Ro- 
manian legal concepts of interna- 
tional relations, and military loyalty 
without subservience. The combi- 
nation of these ‘‘defenses,”’ in 
Braun’s view, has induced the 
USSR to accept Romanian de- 
viance. 


ALL OF THE STUDIES discussed 
thus far concentrate on Roma- 
nian-Soviet relations since World 
War Il and treat the interaction be- 
tween domestic and foreign 
policies as a zero-sum game in 
which gains for Romania in the 
form of political autonomy and 
economic development are inex- 
tricably linked together and result 
in direct losses for the Soviet Union 
in the form of reduced political and 
economic control. Complex as the 
interaction may seem at this level, 
the issues involved become still 
more difficult to define—not to say 
resolve—if one lays open to ques- 
tion the wisdom of Romanian as- 
sumptions as to Romania’s own 
best interests. For example, one 
can legitimately ask whether eco- 
nomic autonomy from CMEA and 
rapid industrialization at the ex- 


pense of consumption have ac- 
tually been in Romania’s long-run 
economic best interests. The rejec- 
tion of CMEA integration has not 
resulted in a completely autarkic 
development strategy, but has 
forced the Romanians to look 
elsewhere for trade and invest- 
ment: to the developed market 
economies of the European Eco- 
nomic Community and North 
America and to the developing 
economies of the Third World. 
Short-term economic results have 
been quite impressive, as the 
World Bank study by Andreas 
Tsantis and Roy Pepper makes 
clear. Future prospects, however, 
“will depend more and more on 
expanding foreign trade,” these au- 
thors conclude, making Romania 
increasingly vulnerable to “world 
market oscillations” (pp. 384-90) 
just when the international eco- 
nomic situation is becoming 
dangerously volatile. 

The tables compiled by Tsantis 
and Pepper on Romanian trade 
from 1960 to 1976 (pp. 574-77) 
highlight Romania’s dilemma in the 
vital area of energy imports. By 
1976, Iran was surpassed as a 
Romanian trading partner only by 
the USSR, West and East Germany, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia, and 
had become firmly established as 
Romania’s largest supplier of pe- 
troleum. The Islamic revolution in 
Tehran in 1979 resulted in a virtual 
cut-off of oil exports to Romania, 
and this is already having a major 
impact on Romanian economic 
prospects. If Linden is right in his 
assertion that energy sufficiency is 
a prerequisite for deviance, the 
cut-off will also reduce Romania’s 
potential for choice in foreign pol- 
icy. The Romanians are undoub- 
tedly readjusting? and seeking to 
diversify their energy sources 
again, just as they reoriented over- 
all trade away from CMEA in the 
late 1950's and early 1960's. But 
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that was a period of massive ex- | 


pansion in world trade. In the 
1980's it may prove difficult for the : 
Romanians to duplicate past ac- | 
complishments despite all that they | 
have gained economically in the 
interim. | 

The World Bank country study, 
in fact, concentrates not on foreign | 
economic relations but on the. 
transformation of the Romanian 
domestic economy between 1950 | 
and 1975. The authors find that 
over those 25 years Romania “‘sus- | 
tained the highest growth rate in | 
eastern Europe and one of the | 
highest in the world” (p. 5), and } 
conclude that past performance. 
and future prospects make Ro- | 
mania worthy of credit from foreign | 
investors, including the World — 
Bank. While not principally country | 
specialists, Tsantis and Pepper as- | 
sess quite perceptively, at the mac- © 
roeconomic level and by economic 
sector, the failures and difficulties 
as well as the successes of the | 
Romanian economy; yet some of | 
their analysis de-emphasizes nega- 
tive features. They do reach and 
substantiate positive conclusions, : 
after all, and much of their infor- | 
mation, as they are careful to point — 
out, comes from official Romanian | 
sources (published data and inter- 
views). The strength of this study | 
lies in the broad comparative | 
background of the authors and also | 
in the tremendous amount of data | 
made available by them on Com-. 
munist Romania’s economic—and 
political—system. The volume pur- 
ports to be ‘descriptive rather than | 
analytical,” and as such it is a val- | 
uable resource for both com- 
parativists and Romania spe- 
Clalists. 


—_—— 


2A new agreement between Iran and 
Romania was reached in the spring of 1980, 
but apparently not on the favorable barter 
terms perviously granted the Romanians by 
Tehran. 


ANALYSIS is certainly not lacking 
from the papers on dependency 
edited by Kenneth Jowitt. Based on 
a 1977 conference on social 
change in Romania, the volume 
gives students of current Romanian 
foreign policy and economic de- 
velopment strategies the perspec- 
tive provided by a century of de- 
bate among Romanians over the 
best way to bring about social and 
economic change. Jowitt’s own 
contribution is theoretical and, as 
always, provocative, cutting across 
the boundary between comparative 
politics and comparative com- 
munism. He contends that 
Romania before World War Il was 
not a ‘class’ society but a ‘‘status”’ 
society, characterized by “depen- 
dency,” which Jowitt defines as “a 
consequence of the premature 
adoption of a political format for 
which the appropriate social base 
is lacking’’—the introduction, for 
example, of liberal political institu- 
tions into a “status” peasant soci- 
ety (p. 20). In such a society, Jow- 
itt argues, the elites could not pos- 
sibly escape “dependency” without 
creating a new Social paradigm, 
class orientation, which has been 
‘the main contribution of Leninism. 
Jowitt believes that the behavioral 
patterns and assumptions of a so- 
ciety place stringent limitations on 
the abilities and choices of political 
‘elites, even in foreign policy, and 
even when, as in prewar Romania, 
there was “a striking gap between 
the social elite and the peasantry” 
(p. 1). 

Other chapters in the book focus 
‘directly on the classic dependency 
debate over the merits of “open” 
versus ‘‘closed”’ development. 
Daniel Chirot describes a dispute 
which took place in Romania dur- 
ing the 1920’s between Stefan 
Zeletin, a member of the Liberal 
Party, which governed Romania for 
much of the decade, and Serban 
Voinea, a Social Democrat. Zeletin 
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argued that every country must 
pass through certain fixed stages of 
development, and that the stage at 
which Romania found itself re- 
quired closure (protective tariffs) 
and temporary rule by a capitalist 
oligarchy. Voinea, on the other 
hand, “rejected the theory of uni- 
versal stages of development, 
Suggested that economic closure 
would do more harm than good, 
and strongly supported the view 
that a creative role could be played 
by a genuine pluralist democracy 
in developing Romania” 
(pp. 32-33). Ironically, while Voi- 
nea’s social-democratic position 
would seem strange to many a 
Marxist today, the Liberal Zeletin 
advocated positions strikingly 
similar to Romanian Communist 
Party policies since 1958. 

Chirot’s essay illustrates how 
closely development strategy has 
been related to foreign policy in 
Romania during the last century. In 
the 1920's Zeletin could assert 
with relief that Germany, weakened 
by World War |, was no longer able 
to retard Romania’s growth by 
forcing the country to be a grain 
and petroleum supplier (p. 40); but 
German revival made that danger a 
reality in the 1930's. Bucharest’s 
policymakers have been trying 
since the 1960’s to prevent the 
USSR from reimposing a similar 
role on Communist Romania. 

After long discussion, Chirot ac- 
cepts Zeletin’s arguments for clo- 
Sure and against the luxury of de- 
mocracy. He is criticized for this by 
John Michael Montias, who argues 
in his contribution to the volume 
that the issue of protection is far 
more complicated than advocates 
of closed strategies recognize. 
Montias, who is an accomplished 
economist and economic historian, 
asserts persuasively that national 
strength, measured in terms of tax 
capacity, might have been ‘‘nur- 
tured more effectively by allowing 
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the domestic consumption of in- 
dustrial goods to rise unimpeded 
by protective tariffs” (p. 55). He 
Suggests that a ‘‘sequencing”’ of 
open and closed development 
Strategies may be most efficient, 
and that the ‘‘timing” of such a se- 
quence demands detailed informa- 
tion on costs and prices and supply 
and demand—information which 
can often be produced only by 
open debate in a democratic politi- 
cal system. He thus rejects Zele- 
tin’s (and Chirot’s) concept of a 
“neoliberal” oligarchy and its ‘‘fac- 
tual penumbra” (p. 69). Whether 
one accepts the arguments of Zele- 
tin or Voinea, of Chirot or Montias, 
these chapters are worth reading. 
They place current CMEA and 
Third World debates on develop- 
ment strategy into broader context 
and demonstrate that these issues 
are not unique to the contemporary 
world order. 

In the remaining essays of the 
Jowitt volume, Andrew Janos de- 
velops a paradigm for peripheral 
politics; Philippe Schmitter discus- 
ses Mihail Manoilescu as both a 
corporatist and an early depen- 
dency theorist; Keith Hitchins 
analyzes the interwar debate over 
the nature of Romanian ethnicity 
and culture in terms sometimes 
reminiscent of the much earlier 
debate in Russia between Slavo- 
philes and Westernizers; and Virgil 
Nemoianu examines the interaction 
between Eugen Lovinescu and 
Western aestheticism. Hitchins and 
Nemoianu focus much more 
closely than their colleagues on the 
issue of cultural dependency, but 
overall the insights provided by the 
volume are quite relevant for ana- 
lysts of Communist politics. Two 
accomplishments of the volume 
are of particular merit in this re- 
gard. First, it places issues of de- 
pendency inside the Soviet bloc 
firmly within the disciplinary fields 
of comparative politics, compara- 
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tive development, and theories of 
dependency relating to the Third 
World. Second, it contributes a 
time dimension to debates over 
paths to socialism, reminding us 
that it was Stalinist uniformity that 
was the anomaly, not the present 
diversity of development strategies 
among Marxists. 


WHILE CONTRIBUTORS to the 
Jowitt volume may question the 
wisdom of closure and oligarchy for 
Romania, so far Romanian plan- 
ners have not done so, at least not 
in public. Romania's leaders still 
cling to the advantages in policy 
implementation provided by a 
highly centralized political and 
economic system which recognizes 
the authority of one individual and 
controls interactions with the out- 
side world. But they must also face 
the consequences of past policy 
choices. Continued economic 
growth will require still greater re- 


liance on foreign trade, and this is 
likely to produce increased vul- 
nerability at a time when interna- 
tional markets are quite unstable. 
The future supply and marketabil- 
ity of petroleum-related industrial 
and finished goods, which make up 
a major sector of the Romanian 
economy, are already in doubt as 
the 1980’s begin. And of course, 
there are inherent disadvantages 
as well as advantages to highly 
centralized control, as Montias has 
pointed out. A world economic de- 
pression or another oil crisis could 
increase Romania’s dependence 
on the USSR and bring an end to 
the country’s deviant foreign policy. 

If past performance is any guide, 
however, the Romanians will 
somehow land on their feet. Their 
diplomatic tradition is both skillful 
and surprising. In early 1958, with 
Soviet troops still in Romania, who 
would have expected that the 
country could deviate from the 
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Soviet line in foreign policy or that | 


such a deviation would be led by 


Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, the man 
who had just cooperated closely 
with the Soviets to put down the 
Hungarian uprising? Bucharest is 
already finding other sources of pe- 
troleum and, by exploiting Mos- 
cow's own goals and assumptions, 


persuading the Soviets to make de-. 


liveries despite continued Roma- 


nian deviations in foreign policy. | 
During 1980, the Romanians have 
coupled their own indirect criticism. 
of Soviet policy in Afghanistan with | 
fervent calls for disarmament and 
continued detente, thus preserving | 
common ground with the Soviets, 
who would like to see a return to’ 


business as usual in their relations 
i 


with the United States. As long as 
common interests exist between 
Romania and the USSR, there is 


room for negotiation, and the § 


unsurpassed. 


Romanian record in negotiating is § 
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